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PREFACE. 


Tills  story  was  b(.'i;uu,  withiu  u  low  woutlis  after  the  puhhcatiou  of  the 
(ijuiplctcJ  "Pickwick  Papers."  Tlicre  ■were,  then,  a  good  many  cheap 
Yorkshire  schools  in  existence.     There  are  very  few  now. 

Of  the  monstrous  neglect  of  education  in  England,  and  the  disregard  of 
it  by  the  State  as  a  mean.s  of  forming  good  or  bad  citizens,  and  miserable 
or  happy  men,  this  class  of  schools  long  afforded  a  notable  example. 
Although  any  man  who  had  proved  his  unfitness  for  any  other  occupation 
in  life,  was  free,  ivithout  examination  or  qualification,  to  open  a  school 
anywhere  ;  although  preparation  for  the  functions  he  undertook,  wa:; 
required  in  the  surgeon  who  assisted  to  bring  a  boy  into  the  world,  oi 
might  one  day  assist,  perhaps,  to  send  him  out  of  it, — in  the  chemist,  th(; 
attorney,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker, — the  whole  round 
of  crafts  and  trades,  the  schoolmaster  excepted ;  and  although  school- 
masters, as  a  race,  were  the  blockheads  and  impostors  that  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  flourish  in  it ; 
these  Yorkshire  schoolmastei-s  were  the  lowest  and  most  rotten  round  in 
the  whole  ladder.  Traders  in  the  avarice,  indifference,  or  imbecility  of 
parents,  and  the  helplessness  of  children;  ignorant,  sordid,  brutal  men,  to 
whom  few  considerate  persons  woidd  have  entrusted  the  board  and  lodging 
of  a  horse  or  a  dog ;  they  formed  the  v.orthj'  corner-stone  of  a  structure, 
which,  for  absurdity  and  a  magnificent  high-handed  laisscz-aller  neglect, 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  the  world. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  an  action  for  damages  against  the  unqualified 
medical  practitioner,  who  has  deformed  a  broken  limb  in  pretending  to 
ileal  it.  But,  what  about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  that  have 
been  deformed  for  ever  by  the  incapable  pettifoggers  who  have  pretended 
to  form  them ! 

I  make  mention  of  the  race,  as  of  the  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  in  the 
past  tense.  Though  it  has  not  yet  finally  disappeared,  it  is  dwindling 
daily.  A  long  day's  work  remains  to  be  done  about  us  in  the  way  of 
education,  Heaven  knows;  but  great  improvements  and  facilities  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  good  one,  have  been  furnished,  of  late  years,  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind,  now,  how  I  came  to  hear  about  Yorkshiic  schools 
when  I  was  a  not  very  robust  child,  sitting  in  bye  places,  near  Jiochcstei- 
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Castle,  with  a  head  full  of  Partridge,  Strap,  Ton  Pipes,  and  Sancho 
Panza;  but  I  know  that  my  first  impressions  of  them  Avere  picked  up  at  that 
time,  and  that  they  were,  somehow  or  other,  connected  with  a  suppurated 
abscess  that  some  boy  had  come  home  with,  in  consequence  of  his  York- 
shire guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  having  ripped  it  open  with  an  inky 
pen-knife.  The  impression  made  upon  me,  however  made,  never  left  me. 
I  was  always  curious  about  them — fell,  long  afterwards,  and  at  sundry 
times,  into  the  Avay  of  hearing  more  about  them — at  last,  having  an 
audience,  resolved  to  write  about  them. 

With  that  intent  I  went  down  into  Yorkshire  before  I  began  this  book, 
in  very  severe  winter-time  which  is  pretty  faithfully  described  herein.  As 
]  wanted  to  sec  a  schoolmaster  or  two,  and  was  forewarned  that  those  gen- 
tlemen might,  in  their  modesty,  be  shy  of  receiving  a  visit  from  the  author 
of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  I  consulted  with  a  professional  friend  here,  who 
had  a  Yorkshire  connection,  and  with  whom  1  concerted  a  pious  fraud. 
He  gave  me  some  letters  of  introduction,  in  the  name,  I  think,  of  my 
travelling  companion  ;  they  bore  reference  to  a  suppositious  little  boy  who 
bad  been  left  with  a  widowed  mother  who  did'nt  know  what  to  do  with 
him  ;  the  poor  lady  had  thought,  as  a  means  of  thawing  the  tardy  com- 
passion of  her  relations  in  his  behalf,  of  sending  him  to  a  Yorkshire 
school ;  I  was  the  poor  lady's  friend,  travelling  that  way ;  and  if  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  could  inform  me  of  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood, 
tlie  writer  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

I  went  to  several  places  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  understood 
these  schools  to  be  most  plentifully  sprinkled,  and  had  no  occasion  to  deliver 
a  letter  until  I  came  to  a  certain  town  which  shall  be  nameless.  The  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  not  at  home  ;  but  he  came  down  at  night, 
through  the  snow,  to  the  inn  where  I  vras  staying.  It  was  after  dinner ; 
and  he  needed  little  persuasion  to  sit  down  by  the  fire  in  a  warm  corner, 
•and  take  his  share  of  the  wine  that  was  on  the  table. 

I  am  afraid  he  is  dead  now.  I  recollect  he  was  a  jovial,  ruddy,  broad- 
faced  man ;  that  we  got  acquainted  dii-ectly ;  and  that  we  talked  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  except  the  school,  v.'hioh  he  showed  a  great  anxiety  to 
avoid.  Was  there  any  large  school  near  ?  I  asked  him,  in  reference  to  the 
letter.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said  ;  "  there  was  a  pratty  big  'uu."  "  Was  it  a  good 
one]"  Tasked.  "Ey!"  he  said,  "  it  Avas  as  good  as  anoother;  that  waoj 
a'  a  matther  of  opinion ; "  and  fell  to  looking  at  the  fire,  staring  round  the 
room,  and  Avhistling  a  little.  On  myrcA-erting  to  some  other  topic  that  avc 
had  been  discussing,  he  recovered  immediately;  but,  though  1  tried  him 
again  and  again,  I  never  approached  the  question  of  the  school,  even  if  ho 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  laugh,  Avithout  observing  that  his  countenance  fell, 
and  that  he  became  uncomfortable.  At  last,  Avhcn  Are  had  passed  a  couple 
iif  hours  or  so,  very  agreeably,  he  suddenly  took  up  his  hat,  and  leaning 
over  the  table  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  said,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Wecl 
3Iisther,  Ave've  been  vary  pleasant  toogatlicr,  and  ar'll  spak'  my  moiud 
tiv'ee.  Dinnot  let  the  Aveedur  send  her  lattle  boy  to  yan  o'  our  scliool- 
mcasthers,  Avhile  there 's  a  harse  to  hoold  in  a'  Lunnun,  or  a  gootther  to  lie 
asleep  in.  Ar  wouldn't  mak'  ill  Avords  amang  my  neeburs,  and  av  speak 
tiv'ee  quiet  loikc.     Wnt  I'm  dom'd  if  ar  can  gnng  to  bed  and  not  tcUee,  for 
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wccdur's  sak",  to  keep  the  lattlc  boy  Irom  a'  sikc  scoondrels  while  there  "s  ;i 
harsrc  to  hoold  in  a'  Lunnuii,  or  a  gootther  to  lie  asleep  in  I  "  Ecpca'.in.L,' 
these  words  with  great  hoartiucss,  and  with  a  solemnity  on  his  jolly  iace 
that  made  it  look  twice  as  large  as  before,  he  shook  hands  and  went  away. 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  but  I  sometimes  imagine  that  I  descry  a  faint 
reflection  of  him  in  John  Browdie. 

In  reference  to  these  gentry,  I  may  here  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
original  preface  to  this  book. 

'•■  It  has  aflorded  the  Author  great  amusement  and  satisfaction,  during 
the  progress  of  this  work,  to  learn,  from  country  friends  and  from  a  variety 
of  ludicrous  statements  concerning  himself  in  provincial  newspapers,  that 
more  than  one  Yorkshire  schoolmaster  lays  claim  to  being  tlie  original  of 
Jir.  Squccrs.  Cue  wortJiy,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  has  actually  consulted 
authorities  learned  in  the  law,  as  to  his  having  good  grounds  on  which  to 
rest  an  action  for  libel ;  another,  has  meditated  a  journey  to  London,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  committing  an  assault  and  battery  on  his  traducer  ; 
a  third,  perfectly  remembers  being  waited  on,  last  January  twelve  month, 
by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  held  him  in  conversation  while  the  other 
took  his  likeness  ;  and,  although  Jlr.  Squccrs  has  but  one  eye,  and  he  has 
two,  and  the  published  sketch  does  not  resemble  him  (whoever  he  may  be) 
in  any  other  respect,  still  he  and  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  know  at 
once  for  whom  it  is  meant,  because — the  character  is  so  like  him. 

"  While  the  Author  cannot  but  feel  the  full  force  of  the  compliment  thus 
conveyed  to  him,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  these  contentions  may  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Squcers  is  the  representative  of  a  class,  and  not  of 
an  individual.  AVhero  imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cupidity,  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  one  is  described  by  these  charac- 
teristics, all  his  fellows  will  recognise  something  belonging  to  themselves, 
and  each  will  have  a  misgiving  that  the  portrait  is  his  ov.n. 

"  The  Author's  object  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  system  would  be 
very  imperfectly  fullillcd,  if  he  did  not  state  now%  in  his  own  person, 
cmpliatically  and  earnestly,  that  Mr.  Squecrs  and  his  school  are  faint  and 
feeble  pictures  of  an  existing  reality,  purposely  subdued  and  kept  down 
lost  they  should  be  deemed  impossible — that  there  arc,  upon  record,  trials 
at  law  in  which  damages  have  been  sought  as  a  poor  recompense  for  lasting 
agonies  and  disfigurements  inflicted  upon  children  by  tlic  treatment  of  the 
master  in  these  places,  involving  sucli  offensive  and  ibul  details  of  neglect, 
cruelty,  and  disease,  as  no  writer  of  fiction  would  have  the  boldness  to 
imagine — and  that,  since  he  lias  been  engaged  upon  these  Adventures,  he  has 
received,  from  private  quarters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  distrust, 
accounts  of  atrocities,  in  the  perpetration  of  which,  upon  neglected  or 
repudiated  children,  these  schools  have  been  the  main  instruments,  very 
f.ii-  exceeding  any  that  appear  in  these  pages." 

This  comprises  all  I  need  say  on  the  subject;  except  that  if  I  hail  seen 
o'casion,  I  had  resolved  to  reprint  a  few  of  these  details  of  legal  procecdijigs, 
from  certain  old  newspapers. 

One  other  quotation  from  the  .same  Trofacc,  may  serve  to  introduce  a 
fact  that  mv  readers  may  think  curious. 
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"To  turn  to  a  more  pleasaat  subject,  it  may  be  vig'at  to  say,  that  there 
are  two  characters  in  tliis  book  wliich  are  drawn  from  lile.  It  is  remark- 
able that  what  we  call  the  world,  which  is  so  very  credulous  in  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  true,  is  most  incredulous  in  what  professes  to  be  imaginary  ; 
and  that,  while,  every  day  in  real  life,  it  will  allow  in  one  man  no  blemishes, 
and  in  another  no  virtues,  it  will  seldom  admit  a  very  strongly-marked 
character,  either  good  or  bad,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  to  be  within  tlic 
limits  of  probability.  But  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  tale,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Bkothers  Cheeeyble  live ;  that  their  liberal  charity, 
their  singleness  of  heart,  iheir  noble  nature,  and  their  unbounded  beuevo- 
ience,  are  no  creations  of  the  Author's  brain  ;  but  ai-e  prompting  every  day 
(and  oftenest  by  stealth)  some  munificent  and  generous  deed  in  that  town 
of  which  they  are  the  pride  and  honour." 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters, 
from  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  latitudes  and  climates,  to  which  this 
unlucky  paragraph  has  since  given  rise,  I  should  get  into  an  arithmetical  diffi- 
culty from  which  I  could  not  easily  extricate  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
1  believe  the  applications  for  loans,  gifts,  and  offices  of  profit  that  I  have 
been  requested  to  forward  to  the  originals  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  (with 
whom  I  never  interchanged  any  communication  in  my  life),  would  have 
exhausted  the  coml)iDed  patronage  of  all  the  Lord  Chancellors  since  the 
accession  cf  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  would  have  broken  the  llest  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

There  is  only  one  other  point,  on  which  I  would  desire  to  ofTor  a  remark. 
If  >richolas  be  not  always  found  to  be  blameless  or  agreeable,  he  is  not 
always  intended  to  appear  so.  He  is  a  young  man  of  an  impetuous  temper 
and  of  little  or  no  experience:  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  such  a  hero  should 
oe  lifted  out  of  nature. 
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LIFE   AND  ADVENTURES 


NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCES   ALL   THE   REST. 


There  once  lived,  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  tlic  county  of  Dcvonsliirc,  one 
Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby:  a  worthy  geu- 
tlcniau,  who,  tJiking  it  into  his  head 
rather  late  in  life  that  he  must  get 
married,  and  not  being  young  enough 
or  rii-h  enough  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  a  lady  of  fortune,  had  wedded  an 
old  tlanic  out  of  mere  attachment,  who 
in  her  turn  had  taken  him  for  the 
same  reason.  Thus  two  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  play  cards  for  money, 
sometimes  sit  down  to  a  quiet  game 
for  love. 

Some  ill-conditioned  persons  who 
sneer  at  the  life-matrimonial,  may 
perhaps  suggest,  in  this  place,  that  the 
good  couple  would  be  better  likened 
to  two  principals  in  a  sparring  match, 
who,  when  fortune  is  low  and 
backers  scarce,  will  chivalrously  set 
to,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
butlbtiug  ;  and  in  one  respect  indeed 
this  comparison  would  hold  good :  for, 
iis  the  adventurous  pair  of  the  Fives' 
Court  will  afterwai'ds  send  round  a 
hat,  and  trust  to  the  bounty  of  the 
lookers-on  for  the  means  of  i-egaling 
themselves,  so  ilr.  Godfrey  Nickleby 
and  his  pai'tner,  the  honey-moon  being 
over,  looked  wistfully  out  into  the 
World,  relying  in  no  inconsider- 
able degi'ee  upon  chance  for  the 
improvement  of  their  means.  Mr. 
^^^''ificklebv's  income,  at  the  period  of 


his  marriage,  fluctuated  between  sixty 
and  eighty  pounds  Tier  aiinum. 

There  are  people  enough  in  tho 
world,  Heaven  knows !  and  even  in 
London  (where  Mr.  Nickleby  dwelt 
in  those  days)  but  few  complaints 
prevail,  of  the  population  being  scanty. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  long  &  man 
may  look  among  the  crowd  without 
discovering  the  face  of  a  friend,  but  it 
is  no  less  true.  Mr.  Nickleby  looked, 
and  looked,  till  his  eyes  became  sore 
as  his  heart,  but  no  friend  appeared  ; 
and  when,  growing  tired  of  the  search, 
he  tui'ned  liis  eyes  homeward,  he  sa>}f 
very  little  there,  lo  relieve  his  weary 
vision.  A  painter  who  has  gazed  too 
long  upon  some  glaring  coloui-j  re- 
freshes his  dazzled  sight  by  looking 
upon  a  darker  and  more  sombre  tint  ; 
but  everything  that  met  Mr.  Nicldeby"s 
gaze  wore  so  black  and  gloomy  a  hue, 
that  he  would  have  been  beyond  de- 
scription refreshed  by  the  very  reverse 
of  the  conti-ast. 

At  length,  after  five  yeai-s,  when 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  presented  her 
husband  with  a  couple  of  sons,  and 
that  embarrassed  gentleman,  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making 
some  pi'ovision  for  his  family,  was- 
seriously  revolving  in  his  mind  a  little 
commercial  speculation  of  insuring 
his  life  next  quarter-day,  and  then 
falling  from  the  top  of  tho  Monument 
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by  accident,  there  came,  one  morning, 
by  the  general  post,  a  blaclc-bordered 
letter  to  inform  him  how  his  imcle, 
Mr.  Ralph  Nic-kieby,  was  dead,  and 
had  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  little  pro- 
perty, amounting  iu  all  to  five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling. 

As  the  deceased  had  taken  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  his  nephew  in  his  life- 
time, than  sending  to  his  eldest  boy 
(who  had  been  christened  after  him, 
on  desperate  speculation)  a  silver 
spoon  in  a  morocco  case,  which,  as  he 
had  not  too  much  to  eat  with  it, 
seemed  a  land  of  satire  upon  his 
having  been  born  without  that  useful 
article  of  plate  in  his  mouth,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Nickleby  could,  at  first, 
scarcely  believe  the  tidings  thus  con- 
veyed to  him.  On  examination, 
however,  they  tm-ned  out  to  be 
sti'ictly  correct.  The  amiable  old 
gentleman,  it  seemed,  had  intended 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  had  indeed 
executed  a  will  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  Institution,  having  been  unfortu- 
nate enough,  a  few  months  before,  to 
save  the  life  of  a  poor  relation  to 
whom  he  paid  a  weelcly  allowance  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  had, 
ill  a  fit  of  very  natural  exasperation, 
revoked  the  bequest  in  a  codicil,  and 
left  it  all  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  ; 
with  a  special  mention  of  his  indigna- 
tion, not  only  against  the  society  for 
savmg  the  poor  relation's  life,  but 
against  the  poor  relation  also,  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  saved. 

With  a  portion  of  this  property  Mr. 
Godfrey  Nickleby  purchased  a  small 
farm,  near  Dawlish  in  Devonshire, 
whither  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  to  live  upon  the  best 
interest  he  could  get  for  the  rest  of 
his  money,  and  the  little  produce  he 
could  raise  from  his  land.  The  two 
prospered  so  well  together  that, 
■when  he  died,  some  fifteen  years 
after  this  period,  and  some  five  after 
his  wife,  he  was  enabled  to  leave, 
to  liis  eldest  son,  Ralph,  three  thou- 
fiand  pounds  in  cash,  and  to  his 
youngest  son,  Nicholas,  one  thou- 
baud    aad   tlie  farm,  which  was    as 


small  a  landed  estate  as  one  would 
desire  to  see. 

These  tv/o  brothers  had  been 
brought  up  together  in  a  school  at 
Exeter  ;  and,  being  accustomed  to  go 
home  once  a  week,  had  often  heard, 
from  their  mother's  lips,  long  accounts 
of  their  father's  sufierings  iu  his  days 
of  poverty,  and  of  their  deceased 
uncle's  importance  in  his  days  of 
affluence :  which  recitals  produced  a 
very  different  impression  on  the  two  : 
for,  while  the  youngei',  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  retiring  disposition,  gleaned 
from  thence  nothuig  but  forewamings 
to  shun  the  great  world  and  attach 
himself  to  the  quiet  routine  of  a  coun- 
try life,  Ralph,  the  elder,  deduced 
from  the  often-repeated  tale  the  two 
great  morals  that  riches  are  the  only 
time  source  of  happiness  and  power, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  and  Just  to  com- 
pass their  acquisition  by  all  means 
short  of  felony.  "  And,"  reasoned 
Ralph  with  himself,  "  if  no  good  came 
of  my  uncle's  money  when  he  was 
alive,  a  great  deal  of  good  came  of  it 
after  he  was  dead,  inasmuch  as  my 
father  has  got  it  now,  and  is  saving  it 
up  for  me,  which  is  a  highly  virtuous 
purpose  ;  and,  going  back  to  the  old 
gentleman,  good  did  come  of  it  to 
him  too,  for  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  of  it  all  his  life  long, 
and  of  being  envied  and  com-ted 
by  all  his  family  besides."  And 
Ralph  always  wound  up  these  mental 
sohloquies  by  arri^Tng  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  was  nothing  like 
money. 

Not  confining  himself  to  theory,  or 
permitting  his  faculties  to  rust,  even  at 
that  earl_v  age,  in  mere  abstract  specu- 
lations, this  promising  lad  commenced 
usurer  on  a  hmited  scale  at  school ; 
putting  out  at  good  interest  a  small 
capital  of  slate-pencil  and  marbles, 
and  gradually  extending  his  operations 
until  they  aspired  to  the  copper  coin- 
age of  tins  realm,  in  which  he  specu- 
lated to  considerable  advantage.  Nor 
did  he  trouble  his  borrowers  with 
abstract  calculations  of  figvu-es,  or 
references  to  ready-reckoners ;  liis 
simple  I'ulc  of  interest  being  all  cora- 
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prised  in  the  one  golden  sentence, 
"  two-peuce  for  every  lialf-pcnny," 
which  greatly  simplified  the  accounts, 
and  which,  as  a  familiar  precept,  more 
easily  acquired  and  retained  in  the 
memory  than  any  known  rule  of 
arithmetic,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
rcconunendcd  to  the  notice  of  capi- 
talists, both  largo  and  small,  and 
more  especially  of  money-brolccrs  and 
bill-discounters.  Indeed,  to  do  these 
gentlemen  justice,  niany  of  them 
are  to  this  day  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  adopting  it,  with  eminent 
success. 

In  like  manner,  did  young  Ralph 
Nickleby  avoid  all  those  minute  and 
intricate  calculations  of  odd  days, 
which  nobody  who  has  worked 
.sums  in  simple-interest  can  fail  to 
have  found  most  embarrassing,  by 
establishing  the  one  general  rule  that 
all  sums  of  principal  and  interest 
should  be  paid  on  pocket-money  day, 
that  is  to  say,  on  Saturday  ;  and  that 
whether  a  loan  were  contracted  on  the 
Alonday,  or  on  the  Friday,  the  amount 
of  interest  shoidd  be,  in  both  cases,  the 
same.  Indeed  he  ai'gued,  and  with 
great  show  of  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be 
rather  more  for  one  day  than  for  five, 
inasmuch  as  the  borrower  might  in 
the  former  case  be  very  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  great  extremity,  other- 
wise he  would  not  borrow  at  all  with 
such  odds  against  him.  This  fact  is 
interesting,  as  illusti-ating  the  secret 
connection  and  sympathy  whicli 
always  exists  between  great  minds. 
Though  master  Ralph  Nickleby  was 
not  at  that  time  aware  of  it,  the  class 
of  gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  pro- 
ceed on  just  the  same  principle  in  all 
their  transactions. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  this 
young  gentleman,  and  the  natm-al 
admiration  the  reader  will  imme- 
diately conceive  of  his  character,  it 
may  perhaps  be  infeiTed  that  he  is 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  work  which  we 
shall  presently  begin.  To  set  this 
point  at  rest,  for  once  and  for  ever,  we 
hasten  to  undeceive  them,  and  stride 
to  its  commencement. 

On  the  death  of  his  fatlicr,  Ralph 


Nickleby,  who  had  been  some  time 
before  placed  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
London,  applied  himself  passionately 
to  his  old  pursuit  of  money-getting,  in 
which  he  speedily  became  so  buried 
and  absorbed,  that  he  quite  forgot  his 
brother  for  many  years  ;  and  if,  at 
times,  a  recollection  of  his  old  play- 
fellow brolce  upon  him  through  tlio 
haze  in  which  he  lived — for,gold  con- 
jures up  a  mist  about  a  man,  more 
destructive  of  all  his  old  senses  and 
lulling  to  his  feelings  than  the  fumes 
of  charcoal — it  brought  along  with  it 
a  companion  thought,  that  if  they 
were  intimate  he  would  want  to  bor- 
row money  of  liim.  So,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby  shiiigged  his  shouldei's,  and 
said,  things  were  better  as  they  wci'c. 

As  for  Nicholas,  he  lived  a  single 
man  on  tlio  patrimonial  estate  imtil 
he  grew  tired  of  living  alone,  and 
then  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  with,  a 
dower  of  one  thousand  pomids.  This 
good  lady  bore  him  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  and  when  the 
son  was  about  nineteen,  and  the 
daughter  fom'teen,  as  near  as  we  can 
guess  —  impartial  records  of  young 
ladies'  ages  being,  before  the  passing 
of  the  new  act,  nowhere  preserved  in 
the  registries  of  this  country — Mr. 
Niclcleby  looked  about  him  for  the 
means  of  I'epairing  his  capital,  now 
sadly  reduced  by  this  increase  in 
his  family,  and  the  expenses  of  their 
educatio!!. 

"  Speculate  with  it,"  said  Jlrs. 
Nickleby. 

"Spec — u — late,  my  dear?"  said 
Mr.  Nickleby,  as  though  in  doubt. 

«  Why  not  ? "  asked  JNIi-s.  Nicldeby. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  if  we  should 
lose  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Nickleby,  who 
was  a  slow  and  time-taking  speaker, 
"  if  we  should  lose  it,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  live,  my  dear." 

«  Fiddle,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that, 
my  dear,"  said  INIr.  Nickleby. 

"  There's  Nicholas,"  pui-sned  the 
lady,  "  quite  a  young  man — it's  time 
he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  something 
for  himself ;  and  Kate  too,  poor  girl. 
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without  a  penny  in  the  world.  Think 
of  your  brother  !  Would  he  be  what 
he  is,  if  he  hadn't  speculated  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby. 
"  Very  good,  my  dear.  Yes.  I  will 
speculate,  my  dear." 

Speculation  is  a  rouud  game  ;  the 
players  see  little  or  notliiug  of  their 
cards  at  first  starting  ;  gains  may  be 
great  ^and  so  may  losses.  The  run 
of  luck  went  against  Mr.  Nickleby. 
A  mania  prevailed,  a  bubble  burst, 
four  stock-brokers  took  villa  resi- 
dences at  Florence,  four  hundred 
uoliodies  were  ruined,  and  among  them 
JNIr.  Nickleby. 

"  The  very  house  I  live  in,"  sighed 
the  poor  gentleman,  "  may  be  taken 
from  me  to-morrow.  Not  an  article 
of  my  old  furniture,  but  will  be  sold 
to  strangers  !  " 

The  last  reflection  hurt  him  so 
much,  that  he  took  at  once  to  his  bed ; 
apparently  resolved  to  keep  that,  at 
all  events. 

"  Cheer  up,  sir  !  "  said  the  apothe- 
cary. 


'•'  You  mustn't  let  yourself  be  cast 
down,  sir,"  said  the  mirse. 

"  Such  things  happen  every  day," 
remarked  the  lawyer. 

"  And  it  is  very  sinful  to  rebel 
against  them,"  whispered  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  And  what  no  man  with  a  family 
ought  to  do,"  added  the  neighbours. 

Mr.  Nickleby  shook  his  head,  and 
motioning  them  all  out  of  the  room, 
embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and 
having  pressed  them  by  turns  to  his 
languidly  beating  heart,  sunk  ex- 
hausted on  his  pillow.  They  were 
concerned  to  find  that  his  reason  went 
astray  after  this  ;  for  he  babbled,  for  a 
long  time,  about  the  generosity  and 
goodness  of  his  brother,  and  the  merry 
old  times  ^\•hen  they  were  at  school 
togcthei".  This  fit  of  wandering  past, 
he  solemnly  commended  them  to  One 
who  never  deserted  the  widow  or  her 
fatherless  children,  and,  smiling  gently 
on  them,  tui'ned  upon  his  face,  and 
observed,  that  he  thought  he  could  fall 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF    MR.    RALPII     NICKLEBY,    AND    HIS     ESTABLISHMENT,    AND    HIS    UNDERTAKINGS. 
AND    OF   A    GREAT   JOINT    STOCK    COMPANY    OF    VAST    NATIONAL    IMPORTANCE. 


Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  what  you  would  call 
a  merchant,  neither  was  he  a  banker, 
nor  an  attorney,  nor  a  special  pleader, 
nor  a  notary.  He  Avas  certainly  not  a 
tradesman,and  still  less  couldhelayany 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  professional  gen- 
tleman ;  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  mention  any  recognised 
profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  he  hved  in  a  spacious 
house  in  Golden  Square,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  brass  jilate  upon  the  street- 
door,  had  another  brass  plate  two  sizes 
and  a  half  smaller  upon  the  left  hand 
door-jjost,  surmounting  a  brass  model 
of  an  infant's  fist  grasping  a  fragment 
of  a  skewer,  and  displaying  the  word 


"  Office,"  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Kal)>h 
Nickleby  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  bu.si- 
ness  of  some  Iciud  ;  and  the  fact,  if  it 
required  any  further  circumstantial 
evidence,  wasabundantly  demonstrated, 
by  the  diurnal  attendance,  between 
the  hours  of  half-past  nine  and  five, 
of  a  sallow-faced  man  in  rusty  brown, 
who  sat  upon  an  uncommonly  hard 
stool  in  a  species  of  butler's  panti'y  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  always 
had  a  pen  behind  his  ear  when  he  an- 
swered the  bell. 

Although  a  few  members  of  the 
graver  professions  live  about  Golden 
Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in  anybody's 
way  to  or  from  anywhere.  It  is  one  of 
the  squares  that  have  been  ;  a  quarter 
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of  the  town  that  has  gone  down  in  t!ie 
woi-lil,  and  taken  to  letting  lodgings. 
Many  of  its  first  and  second  floors  are 
let,  Invnished,  to  single  gentlemen  ;  and 
it  takes  boarders  besides.  It  is  a  great 
resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark-com- 
plexioned men  who  wear  large  rings, 
and  heavy  watch-gnards,  and  Imsliy 
whiskers,  and  who  congregate  under 
the  Opera  Colonnade,  and  al)ont  the 
box-oftice  in  the  season,  between  foiu* 
and  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  give  away  the  ordei's, — all  live 
in  Golden  Square,  or  within  a  street 
of  it.  Two  or  three  violins  and  a 
wind  instrument  from  the  Opera  band 
reside  within  its  precincts,  its  board- 
ing-houses are  nuisical,  and  the  notes 
of  pianos  and  harps  float  in  the  even- 
ing time  round  the  head  of  the  mourn- 
ful statue,  the  guai'dian  genius  of  a 
little  wilderness  of  shrubs,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square.  On  a  summer's  night, 
windows  ai"e  thrown  open,  and  groups 
of  swarthy  mustachioed  men  arc  seen 
by  the  passer-by,  loungin<;  at  the  case- 
ments, and  smoking  fearfully.  Sounds 
of  gruff  voices  practising  vocal  music 
invade  the  evening's  silence;  and  the 
fmnes  of  choice  tobacco  scent  the 
air.  There,  snuff  and  cigars,  and 
German  pipes  and  flutes,  and  violins 
and  violoncellos,  divide  the  supremacy 
between  them.  It  is  the  region  of 
song  and  smoke.  Street  bands  are  on 
their  mettle  in  Golden  Square  ;  and 
itinerant  glee-singers  quaver  involun- 
tarily as  they  raise  their  voices  within 
its  boundaries. 

This  would  not  seem  a  spot  very 
well  adapted  to  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness ;  but  r\Ir.  Ralph  Nickleby  had 
lived  there,  notwithstiuiding,  for  many 
yeare,  and  uttered  no  complaint  on 
tliat  score.  He  knew  nobody  round 
about,  and  nobody  knew  him,  although 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
immensely  rich.  The  tradesmen  held 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  lawyer,  and  the 
otlicr  neighbours  opined  that  he  was  a 
lind  of  general  agent ;  both  of  which 
puesses  were  as  correct  and  definite  as 
gue.ssps  about  other  people's  aflaii-s 
usu.ally  are,  or  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  in  his  pri- 


vate office  (jnc  morning,  ready  dressed 
to  walk  abroad.  He  wore  a  bottle- 
green  spencer  over  a  blue  coat ;  a 
white  waistcoat,  grey  mi.N.ture  panta- 
loons, and  Wellington  boots  drawn 
over  them.  The  corner  of  a  small- 
plaited  shirt  frill  struggled  out,  as  if 
insisting  to  show  itself,  from  between 
his  chin  and  the  top  button  of  his 
spencer;  and  the  latter  garment  was 
not  made  low  enough  to  conceal  a  long 
gold  watch-chain,  composed  of  a  series 
of  plain  rings,  which  had  its  beginning 
at  the  handle  of  a  gold  repeater  in  Mr. 
Nickleby's  pocket,  and  its  tei'minatioa 
in  two  little  keys  :  one  belonging  to  the 
watch  itself,  and  the  other  to  some  pa- 
tent padlock.  He  wore  a  sprinkling  of 
powder  upon  his  head,  as  if  to  make 
himself  look  benevolent  ;  but  if  that 
were  his  pui-pose,  he  would  perhaps 
have  done  better  to  powder  his  coim- 
tenance  also,  for  there  was  something 
in  its  very  wrinkles,  and  in  his  cold 
restless  eye,  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
cunning  that  would  announce  itself  in 
spite  of  him.  However  this  might  be, 
there  he  was  ;  and  as  he  was  all  alone, 
neither  the  powder,  nor  the  wrinkles, 
nor  the  eyes,  had  the  smallest  effect, 
good  or  bad,  upon  anybody  just  then, 
and  are  consequently  no  business  of 
ours  just  now. 

'Mr.  Nickleby  closed  an  account- 
book  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chaii',  gazed 
with  an  air  of  abstraction  through  the 
dirty  window.  Some  London  houses 
have  a  melancholy  little  plot  of  ground 
behind  them,  usually  fenced  in  by  four 
high  whitewashed  walls,  and  frowned 
upon  by  stacks  of  chimneys :  in  which 
there  withers  on,  from  year  to  year,  a 
crippled  tree,  that  makes  a  show  of 
putting  forth  a  few  leaves  late  in  au- 
tumn when  other  trees  shed  theu"s, 
and,  drooping  in  the  effort,  lingers  on, 
all  ci'ackled  and  smoke-dried,  till  the 
following  season,  when  it  repeats  the 
same  process,  and  jicrhaps  if  the  wea- 
ther be  particularly  gemal,  even 
tempts  some  rheumatic  spairow  to 
chirrup  in  its  branches.  People  some- 
times call  these  dark  yards  "  gardens ; " 
it  is  not  supposed  that  they  were  ever 
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planted,  but  rather  that  they  are 
pieces  of  unreclaimed  land,  with  the 
withered  vegetation  of  the  original 
briclv-field.  No  man  thinks  of  walking 
in  this  desolate  place,  or  of  turning  it 
to  any  accoimt.  A  few  hampers,  half- 
a-dozen  broken  bottles,  and  such-lilce 
inibbisli,  may  be  tlu-own  there,  when 
the  tenant  first  moves  in,  but  nothing 
more  ;  and  there  they  remain  until  he 
goes  away  again:  the  damp  straw  tak- 
ing just  as  long  to  moulder  as  it  thinks 
proper :  and  mingling  with  the  scanty 
box,  and  stunted  everbro\vns,  and 
■  broken  flower-pots,  that  are  scattered 
mom-nfully  about — a  prey  to  "  blacks" 
and  dirt. 

It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind  that 
Mr.  Ralph  Nicldeby  gazed,  as  he  sat 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking 
out  at  window.  He  had  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  a  distorted  fir-tree,  planted  by 
some  former  tenant  m  a  tub  that  had 
once  been  green,  and  left  there,  years' 
before,  to  rot  away  piecemeal.  There 
v/as  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  ob- 
ject, but  Ml".  Nickleby  was  wrapt  in 
a  brown  study,  and  sat  contemplating 
it  with  far  greater  attention  than,  in 
a  more  conscious  mood,  he  would  have 
deigned  to  bestow  upon  the  rarest 
exotic.  At  length,  his  eyes  wandered 
to  a  httle  dirty  wudow  on  the  left, 
through  which  the  face  of  the  clerk 
was  dimly  visible ;  that  worthy 
chancmg  to  look  up,  he  beckoned  him 
to  attend. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons  the 
clerk  got  off  the  high  stool  (to  which 
he  had  communicated  a  high  polish 
by  countless  gettings  off  and  on),  and 
presented  himself  in  Jlr.  Nickleby's 
room.  He  was  a  tall  man  of  middle- 
age,  with  two  goggle  eyes  whereof  one 
was  a  fixture,  a  rubicund  nose,  a  cada- 
verous face,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  (if 
the  terra  be  allow.able  when  they  suited 
him  not  at  all)  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  very  much  too  small,  and  placed 
upon  such  a  short  allowance  of  but- 
tons that  it  was  marvellous  how'  he 
contrived  to  keep  them  on. 

"  Was  that  half-past  twelve,  Noggs  V 
said  Mr.  Nickleljy,  in  a  sharp  and 
grating  voice. 


"  Not  more  than  fivc-and -twenty 
minutes  by  the — "  Noggs  was  going  to 
add  public-house  clock,  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  substituted  "  regular 
tune." 

"  My  watch  has  stopped,"  said  Mr. 
Nickleby;  "I  don't  know  from  what 
cause." 

"  Not  wound  up,"  said  Noggs. 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  Over-woundthen,"rejoined  Noggs. 

"  That  can't  very  well  be,"  observed 
Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  Must  be,"  said  Noggs. 

"  Well  ! "  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  put- 
ting the  repeater  back  in  his  pocket ; 
"  perhaps  it  is." 

Noggs  gave  a  peculiar  grunt,  as  was 
his  custom  at  the  end  of  all  disputes 
with  hia  master,  to  imply  that  he 
(Noggs)  triumphed ;  and  (as  he  rarely 
spoke  to  anybody  unless  somebody 
spoke  to  him)  fell  into  a  grim  silence, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  over  each 
other:  ci'acking  the  joints  of  his  fingers, 
and  squeezing  them  into  all  possible 
distortions.  The  incessant  performance 
of  this  routine  on  every  occasion,  and 
the  commimicatiou  of  a  fixed  and  rigid 
look  to  his  unaffected  eye,  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  other,  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  anybody  to 
determine  where  or  at  what  he  was 
looking,  were  two  among  the  numerous 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Noggs,  which 
struck  an  inexperienced  observer  at 
first  sight. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  London  Tavern 
this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  Public  meeting  I "  inquired  Noggs. 

Jlr.  Nickleby  nodded.  "  I  expect  a 
letter  from  the  solicitor  respecting 
that  mortgage  of  Riuldle's.  If  it 
comes  at  all,  it  will  be  here  by  the 
two  o'clock  delivery.  I  shall  leave 
the  city  about  that  time  and  walk  to 
Charing-Cross  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  way  ;  if  there  are  any  letters,  come 
and  meet  me,  and  bring  them  with 
you." 

Noggs  nodded  ;  and  as  he  nodded, 
there  came  a  ring  at  the  office  bell. 
The  master  looked  up  fi'omhis  papers, 
and  the  clerk  calmly  remained  in  a 
stationary  position. 
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*'  Tlie  bell,"  said  Noggs,  as  though 
hi  pxplanation.    "  At  home  i " 

«  Yes." 

«  To  anybody  » " 

«  Yes." 

«  To  the  tax-gatherer!" 

"  No  !  Let  him  call  again." 

Noggs  gave  vent  to  his  usual  grunt, 
as  much  as  to  say  "  I  thought  so  !  " 
and,  the  ring  being  repeated,  went  to 
the  door,  whence  he  presently  returned, 
ushering  in,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bon- 
ney,  a  pale  gentleman  in  a  violent 
Imrry,  who,  with  his  hair  standing  up 
in  gi-eat  disorder  all  over  his  head,  and 
a  very  narrow  white  cravat  tied 
loosely  round  his  throat,  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  knocked  up  in  the  night 
and  had  not  dressed  himself  since. 

"  My  dear  Nickleby,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, taking  off  a  white  hat  which 
was  so  full  of  papers  that  it  would 
scarcely  stick  upon  his  head,  "  there  's 
not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  I  have  a  cab 
at  the  door.  Sir  Matthew  Pupker 
takes  the  chair,  and  three  members  of 
Parliament  are  positively  coming.  I 
have  seen  two  of  them  safely  out  of 
bed.  The  third,  who  was  at  Crock- 
fox'd's  all  night,  has  just  gone  home  to 
put  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  take  a  bottle 
or  two  of  soda  water,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  with  UP,  in  time  to  address 
the  meeting.  He  is  a  little  excited  by 
last  night,  but  never  mind  that ;  he 
always  speaks  the  stronger  for  it." 

"  It  seems  to  promise  pretty  well," 
said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  whose  deli- 
berate manner  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  vivacity  of  the  other  man  of  bu- 
siness. 

"  Pretty  well ! "  echoed  Mr.  Bonney. 
"  It 's  the  finest  idea  that  was  ever 
stoi'ted.  '  United  Metropolitan  Im- 
proved Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking,  and  Punctual  Delivery  Com- 
pany. Capital,  five  millions,  in  five 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
each.'  Why  the  very  name  will  get 
the  shares  up  to  a  premium  in  ten 
days." 

"  And  when  they  are  at  a  premium," 
said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  smiling. 

"  When  they  are,  you  know  what  to 
do  with   them   as  well   as  any  man 


alive,  and  how  to  back  quietly  out  at 
the  right  time,"  said  Mr.  Bonney, 
slapping  the  capitahst  familiarly  on 
the  shoulder.  "  By  the  bye,  what  a 
very  remarkable  man  that  clerk  of 
yours  is." 

"  Yes,  poor  devil ! "  replied  Ralph, 
drawing  on  his  gloves.  "  Though 
Newman  Noggs  kept  his  horses  and 
hounds  once." 

"  Aye,  aye  ? "  said  the  other  care- 
lessly. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Ralph,  "  and  not 
many  yeare  ago  either  ;  but  he  squan- 
dered his  money,  invested  it  anyhow 
borrowed  at  mterest,  and  in  short 
made  first  a  thorough  fool  of  himself, 
and  then  a  beggar.  He  took  to  drink- 
ing, and  had  a  touch  of  paralysis,  and 
then  came  here  to  borrow  a  pound,  as 
in  his  better  days  I  had — " 

"  Done  business  Avith  him,"  said  Mr. 
Bonney  with  a  meaning  look. 

'•  Just  so,"  replied  Ralph ;  "  I 
couldn't  lend  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not." 

"  But  as  I  wanted  a  clerk  just  then, 
to  open  the  door  and  so  forth,  I  took 
him  out  of  ch.arity,  and  he  has  re- 
mained with  mo  ever  since.  He  is  a 
little  mad,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby, 
calling  up  a  charitable  look, "  but  he 
is  useful  enough,  poor  creature — use- 
ful enough." 

The  kind-hearted  gentleman  omitted 
to  add  that  Nc\vman  Noggs,  being 
utterly  destitute,  served  him  for  rather 
less  than  the  usual  wages  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  ;  and  likewise  failed  to  men- 
tion in  his  hasty  chronicle,  that  his 
eccentric  taciturnity  rendered  him  an 
especially  valuable  person  in  a  place 
where  much  business  was  done,  of 
which  it  was  desirable  no  mention 
should  be  made  out  of  doors.  The 
other  gentleman  was  plainly  impatient 
to  bo  gone,  however,  and  as  they 
hiu-ried  into  the  hackney  cabi-iolet 
immediately  afterwards,  perhaps  Mr. 
Nickleby  forgot  to  mention  circum- 
stances so  unimportant. 

There  was  a  gi-eat  bustle  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within,  as  they  drew  up, 
and  (it  being  a  windy  day)  half  a 
dozen  men  were  tacking  acroRS  tlio 
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road  under  a  press  of  paper,  bearing 
gigantic  annouiiceinents  that  a  Public 
Meeting  would  be  holden  at  one 
o'clock  precisely,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  petitioning 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  ^Muffin 
and  Cimmpet  Baking  and  Punctual 
Delivery  Company,  capital  five  mil- 
lions, in  five  hundred  thousand  shares 
of  ten  pounds  each  ;  which  sums 
were  duly  set  forth  in  fat  black 
figures  of  considerable  size.  Mr. 
Bonney  elbowed  his  way  briskly  up 
stairs,  receiving  in  his  progress  many 
low  bows  from  the  waiters  who  stood 
on  the  landings  to  show  the  way, 
and,  followed  by  Mr.  Nicklel)y,  dived 
into  a  suite  of  apartments  behind  the 
great  public  room :  in  the  second  of 
which  was  a  business-looking  table, 
and  several  business-looking  people. 

"  Hear  !  "  cried  a  gentleman  with  a 
double  chin,  as  Mr.  Bonney  presented 
himself.  "  Chair,  gentlemen,  chair  !  " 
The  new  comers  were  received  with 
universal  approbation,  and  I\Ir.  Bonney 
bustled  up  to  the  top  of  the  table, 
took  oif  his  hat,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  knocked  a  hack- 
ney-coachman's knock  on  the  table 
wiih  a  little  hammer  :  whereat  several 
gentlemen  cried  "  Hear  ! "  and  nodded 
slightly  to  each  otlier,  as  much  as  to 
say  what  spirited  conduct  that  was. 
Just  at  this  moment,  a  waiter,  feverish 
with  agitation,  tore  into  the  room,  and 
throwing  the  door  open  with  a  crash, 
shouted  "  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  ! " 

The  committee  stood  up  and  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy  ;  and  while  they 
were  clappmg  them,  in  came  Sir 
Matthew  Pupker,  attended  by  two 
live  members  of  Parliament,  one  Irish 
and  one  Scotch,  all  smiling  and  bow- 
ing, and  loolcing  so  pleasant  that  it 
seemed  a  perfect  marvel  how  any  man 
could  have  the  heart  to  vote'  against 
them.  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  especi- 
ally, who  had  a  little  round  head  with 
a  flaxen  wig  on  the  top  of  it,  fell  into 
such  a  paroxysm  of  bows,  that  the 
wig  threatened  to  be  jerked  off,  every 
instant.  When  these  symptoms  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  the  gentle- 


men who  were  on  speaking  terms  with 
Sir  Jlatthew  Pupker,  or  the  two  other 
memijers,  crowded  roimd  them  in 
three  little  groups,  near  one  or  other 
of  which  the  gentlemen  who  were  not 
on  spealdng  terms  with  Sir  Matthew 
Pupker  or  the  two  other  members, 
stood  lingering,  and  smiling,  and  rub- 
Ijing  their  hands,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  something  tm-ning  up  which 
might  bring  them  into  notice.  All  this 
time.  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  and  the 
t\\o  other  members  were  relating  to 
their  separate  circles  what  the  inten- 
tions of  government  were,  about  taking 
up  the  bill  ;  with  a  full  accomit  of 
what  the  government  had  said  in  a 
v.hisper  the  last  time  they  dined  with 
it,  and  how  the  government  had  been 
observed  to  wink  when  it  said  so  ; 
from  Avhich  premises  they  were  at  no 
loss  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
government  had  one  object  more  at 
heart  than  another,  that  one  object 
M'as  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the 
United  ^Metropolitan  Improved  Hot 
Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Company. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  proceedings,  and  a 
fair  di^^sion  of  the  speechifying,  the 
public  in  the  large  room  v/cre  eyeing, 
by  turns,  the  empty  platfoiTn,  and  the 
ladies  in  the  Music  Gallery.  In  these 
amusements  the  greater  portion  of 
them  had  been  occupied  for  a  couple 
of  hours  before,  and  as  the  most  agree- 
able diversions  pall  upon  the  taste  on 
a  too  protracted  enjoyment  of  them, 
the  sterner  spii'its  now  began  to  ham- 
mer the  floor  with  their  boot-heels, 
and  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
by  various  hoots  and  cries.  These 
vocal  exertions,  emanating  from  the 
people  who  had  been  there  longest, 
naturally  proceeded  from  those  who 
were  nearest  to  the  platform  and 
furthest  from  the  policemen  in  attend- 
ance, who  having  no  great  mind  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
but  entertaining  nevertheless  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  do  something  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  immediately  began  to 
drag  forth,  by  the  coat  tails  and  collars, 
all  the  quiet  people  near  the  door ;  at 
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the  same  tlmo  dealing  out  various 
smart  and  tini^ling  Mows  with  tlioir 
tniiicheons,  after  tlie  maiiner  ol  that 
iii2;eiiiuus  actor,  Mr.  Punch :  whose 
brilliant  example,  both  in  the  fashion  of 
his  weapons  and  their  use,  this  branch 
of  the  executive  occasionally  follows. 

Several  very  exciting  skimiishes 
were  in  progress,  ^^heu  a  loud  shout 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the 
belligerents,  and  then  there  poured 
on  to  the  j)latfi)rm,  from  a  door  at  the 
side,  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  with 
their  hats  off,  all  looking  behind  them, 
and  uttering  vociferous  cheers  ;  the 
cause  whereof  was  sufhcicutly  ex- 
plained when  Sir  JIatthew  Puplcer 
and  the  two  other  real  members  of 
Parliament  came  to  the  front,  amidst 
deafening  shouts,  and  testified  to  each 
other  in  dumb  motions  that  they  had 
ricver  seen  such  a  glorious  sight  as 
that,  in  the  whole  com'se  of  their  public 
career. 

At  length,  and  at  last,  the  assembly 
left  oft"  shouting,  but  Sir  Matthew 
Pupker  being  voted  into  the  chair, 
they  underwent  a  relapse  which  lasted 
live  minutes.  This  over,  !^ir  Matthew 
Pupker  went  on  to  say  \siiat  must  be 
his  feelings  on  that  great  occasion, 
and  what  must  lie  that  occasion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  must  be 
the  intelligence  of  his  fellow-country- 
men before  him,  and  what  must  be  the 
wealth  and  respectability  of  his  honour- 
able friends  behind  him,  and  lastly, 
what  must  be  the  importance  to  the 
wealth,  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  the 
liberty,  the  very  existence  of  a  free 
and  great  people,  of  such  an  Institution 
as  the  United  Jletropolitan  Improved 
Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Company! 

Mr.  Bonney  then  presented  himself 
to  move  the  first  resolution ;  and  having 
run  his  right  hand  through  his  hair, 
and  planted  his  left,  in  an  easy  manner, 
in  his  ribs,  he  consigned  his  hat  to  the 
care  of  the  gentleman  with  the  double 
chin  (who  acted  as  a  species  of  bottle- 
Jiolder  to  the  orators  generally),  and 
Slid  he  would  read  to  them  the  first 
I'csolution — "  That  this  meeting  views 
with    alarm    and    apprehension,    the 


existing  state  of  the  Muffin  Trade  in 
this  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood; 
that  it  considers  the  Muffin  Boys,  as 
at  present  constituted,  wholly  unde- 
serving the  confidence  of  the  public  ; 
and  that  it  deems  the  whole  Muffin 
system  alike  prejudicial  to  the  health 
and  morals  of  the.peojde,  and  subver- 
sive of  tlie  best  interests  of  a  great 
commercial  and  mercantile  commu- 
nity." The  honourable  gentleman 
made  a  S]K'ech  which  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  awalcened 
the  liveliest  emotions  in  every  indi- 
vidual present.  He  had  visited  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  the  A-arious  dis- 
tricts of  Loudon,  and  had  found  them 
destitute  of  the  slightest  vestige  of  a 
muffin,  which  there  appeared  too 
much  reason  to  believe  some  of  these 
indigent  persons  did  not  taste  i'roni 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  He  had 
found  that  among  muffin-sellers  there 
existed  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
profligacy,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
debasing  nature  of  their  employment 
as  at  present  exercised  ;  he  had  found 
the  same  vices  among  tlie  poorer  class 
of  people  who  ought  to  be  muffin  con- 
sumers ;  and  this  he  attributed  to  the 
despair  engendered  by  their  being 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  th.at  nutri- 
tious article,  which  drove  them  to 
seek  a  false  stimulant  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  would  undertake  to  prove 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  existed  a  combi- 
nation to  keep  up  the  price  of  nmffins, 
and  to  give  the  bellmen  a  monopoly  ;  he 
would  prove  it  by  bellmen  at  the  bar  of 
that  House  ;  and  he  would  also  prove, 
that  these  men  corresponded  with  each 
other  by  secret  words  and  signs,  as 
«  Snooks,"  "  Walker,"  "  Ferguson," 
"  Is  Murphy  right  I "  and  many  others. 
It  was  this  melancholy  state  of  things 
that  the  Company  proposed  to  coiTect; 
firstly,  by  prohibiting,  under  heavy 
penalties,  all  private  muffin  trading 
of  every  description  ;  secondly,  by 
themselves  supplying  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  the  poor  at  their  own  homes, 
with  muffins  of  first  quality  at  reduced 
prices.  It  was  with  this  object  that  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
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by  their  patriotic  chairman  Sir  Mat- 
thew Pupker;  it  was  this  bill  that 
they  had  met  to  support ;  it  was  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  who  would  con- 
fer undying  brightness  and  splendour 
upon  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot 
Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and  Punc- 
tual Delivery  Company  ;  he  would  add, 
with,  a  capital  of  Five  Millions,  in  five 
liimdi'ed  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
ea-ch. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  another  gentleman 
liaving  moved  that  it  be  amended  by 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  and  crum- 
pet" after  the  word  "  muffin,"  when- 
ever it  occurred,  it  was  carried  tri- 
umphantly. Only  one  man  in  the 
crowd  cried  "No!"  and  he  was 
promptly  taken  into  custody,  and 
straightway  borne  off. 

The  second  resolution,  which  recog- 
nised the  expediency  of  immediately 
abolishing  "all  muffin  (or  crumpet) 
sellers,  all  traders  in  muffins  (or 
crumpets)  of  whatsoever  description, 
whether  male  or  female,  boys  or  men, 
ringing  hand-bells  or  otherwise,"  was 
moved  by  a  grievous  gentleman  of 
semi-clerical  appearance,  who  went  at 
once  into  such  deep  pathetics,  that  he 
Icnocked  the  first  speaker  clean  out  of 
the  course  in  no  time.  You  might 
hiive  heard  a  pin  fall — a  pin  !  a  feather 
— as  he  described  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  muffin  boys  by  then-  mas- 
ters, which  he  very  wisely  urged  were 
in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  that  inestimable 
company.  It  seemed  that  the  un- 
happy youths  were  nightly  tui-ned  out 
into  the  wet  streets  at  the  most  incle- 
ment periods  of  the  year,  to  wander 
about,  in  darkness  and  rain — or  it 
might  be  hail  or  snow — for  hoiu-s  to- 
gethei',  without  shelter,  food,  or 
warmth  ;  and  let  the  public  never 
forget  upon  the  latter  point,  that  while 
the  muffins  were  provided  v/ith  warm 
clothing  and  blankets,  the  boys  were 
wholly  unprovided  for,  and  left  to  their 
own  miserable  resources.  (Shame  ! ) 
The  honourable  gentleman  related  one 
case  of  p.  muffin  boy.  who  having  been 


exposed  to  this  inhuman  and  barbiv 
reus  system  for  no  less  than  five  years, 
at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  cold  in  the 
head,  beneath  which  he  gradually 
sunk  until  lie  fell  into  a  perspiration 
and  recovered  ;  this  he  could  vouch 
for,  on  his  own  authority,  but  he  had 
heard  (and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
tiie  fact)  of  a  still  more  heart-rending 
and  appalling  circumstance.  He  had 
heard  of  the  case  of  an  orphan  muffin 
boy,  who,  having  been  run  over  by  a 
hackney  carriage,  had  been  removed 
to  the  hospital,  had  undergone  the 
amputation  of  his  leg  below  the  knee, 
and  was  now  actually  pursuing  his 
occupation  on  crutches.  Fountain  of 
justice,  were  these  things  to  last ! 

This  was  the  department  of  the 
subject  that  took  the  meeting,  and 
this  was  the  style  of  speaking  to  enlist 
their  sympathies.  The  men  shouted; 
the  ladies  wept  into  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs till  they  were  moist,  and 
waved  them  till  they  were  dry  ;  the 
e.xcitement  was  tremendous;  and  Mr. 
Nickleby  whispered  his  friend  that  the 
shares  were  thenceforth  at  a  premium 
of  five-and-twenty  per  cent. 

The  resolution  was,  of  course,  carried 
with  loud  acclamations,  every  man 
holding  up  both  hands  in  favour  of  it, 
as  he  would  m  his  enthusiasm  have 
held  up  both  legs  also,  if  he  could  have 
conveniently  accomphshed  it.  This 
done,  the  draft  of  the  proposed  petition 
was  read  at  length;  and  the  petition 
said,  as  all  petitions  do  say,  that  the 
petitioners  were  very  humble,  and  the 
petitioned  very  honorable,  and  the 
object  very  virtuous;  therefore  (said 
the  petition)  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
into  a  law  at  once,  to  the  everlasting 
honor  and  glory  of  that  most  honorable 
and  glorious  Commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled. 

Then,  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
at  Croclcford's  all  night,  and  who 
looked  something  the  worse  about  the 
eyes  in  consequence,  came  forward  to 
tell  his  fellow-countr^Tnen  what  a 
speech  he  meant  to  make  in  favour  of 
that  petition  whenever  it  should  be 
presented,  and  how  desperately  he 
meant  to  taunt  the  pai'liament  if  they 
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rejected  the  bill ;  and  to  inform  them 
also,  that  ho  regretted  his  honoi-ablc 
friends  had  not  inserted  a  clause  ren- 
dering the  purchase  of  muffins  and 
crumpets  compulsory  upon  all  classes 
of  the  community,  which  he — opposing 
all  half  measures,  and  preferring  to  go 
the  extreme  animal — pledged  himself 
to  propose  and  divide  upon,  in  com- 
mittee. After  announcing  this  deter- 
mination, the  honorable  gentleman 
grew  jocular  ;  and  as  patent  boots, 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  a  fur 
coat  collar,  assist  jokes  materially, 
there  was  immense  laughter  and  much 
cheering,  and  moreover  such  a  brilliant 
display  of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
as  threw  the  grievous  gentleman  quite 
into  the  shade. 

And  when  the  petition  had  been 
read  and  was  about  to  be  adopted, 
there  came  forward  the  Irish  member 
(who  was  a  young  gentleman  of  ardent 
temperament,)  with  such  a  speech  as 
only  an  Irish  member  can  make, 
I-rcathing  the  true  soul  and  spirit  of 
)i()Otry,  and  poured  forth  with  such 
I'ervom',  that  it  made  one  warm  to  look 
at  him  ;  in  the  couree  whereof,  he  told 
them  how  he  would  demand  the  ex- 
tension of  that  great  boon  to  his  native 


counti'y  ;  how  he  would  claim  for  her 
equal  rights  in  the  muffin  laws  as  in 
all  other  laws  ;  and  how  he  yet  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  crumpets  should 
be  toasted  in  her  lowly  cabins,  and 
muffin  bells  should  ring  in  her  rich 
green  valleys.  And,  after  lum,  came 
the  Scotch  member,  wth  various 
pleasant  allusions  to  the  probable 
amount  of  profits,  which  increased  the 
good  humour  that  the  poetry  had 
awakened ;  and  all  the  speeches  put 
together  did  exactly  what  they  were 
intended  to  do,  and  established  in  the 
hearers'  minds  that  there  was  no  specu- 
lation so  promising,  or  at  the  same 
time  so  praiseworthy,  as  the  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Cnmipct  Baking  and  Punctual  De- 
livery Company. 

So,  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  bill 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed with  acclamations,  and  Mr. 
JsMckleby  and  the  other  directors  went 
to  the  office  to  lunch,  as  they  did  every 
day  at  half-past  one  o'clock ;  and  to 
remunerate  themselves  for  which 
trouble,  (as  the  company  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,)  they  only  charged  three 
guineas  each  man  for  every  such 
attendance. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  DECEIVES  SAD  TIDINGS  OF  HIS  BUOTIIER,  BUT  BEARS  UP 
.NOBLV  AGAINST  THE  I.NTELLIGENCE  COMMUNICATED  TO  HIM.  THE  READER 
IS  INFORMED  HOW  HE  LIKED  NICHOLAS,  WHO  IS  HEREIN  INTRODUCED, 
AND    HOW    KINDLY    HE    PROPOSED   TO    MAKE    HIS    FORTUNE    AT    ONCE. 


Having  rendered  his  zealous  assist- 
ance towards  despatching  the  lunch, 
with  all  that  promptitude  and  energy 
which  ai'e  among  the  most  important 
qualities  that  men  of  business  can  pos- 
sess, Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  took  a  cordial 
farewell  of  his  fellow  speculators,  and 
bent  his  steps  westward  in  unwonted 
good  humour.  As  he  passed  Saint 
Paul's  he  stepped  aside  into  a  doorway 
to  set  his  watch,  and  with  his  hand  on 
the  key  and  his  eye  on  the  cathedral 
dial,  was  intent  upon  so  doing,  when  a 


man  suddenly  stopped  before  him.  It 
was  Newman  Noggs. 

"  Ah !  Newman,'-  said  Mr.  Nickleby, 
looking  up  as  he  pur.sued  his  occupa- 
tion. "  The  letter  about  the  mortgage 
has  come,  has  it  ?   I  thought  it  woidd." 

"  Wrong,"  replied  Newman. 

"  What !  and  nobody  called  respect- 
ing it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Nickleby,  paus- 
mg.     Noggs  shook  his  head. 

"  What  has  come,  then  1 "  Inquired 
M^\  Nickleby. 

"  I  have,"  said  Newman. 
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"  What  else  1 "  demanded  the  master, 
sternly. 

"This,"  said  Newman,  drawing  a 
sealed  letter  slowly  from  his  pocket. 
"  Post-mark,  Strand,  blaclc  wax,_blaclc 
border,  woman's  hand,  C.  N.  in  the 
corner." 

"Black  wax?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby, 
glancing  at  the  letter.  "  I  know  some- 
thing of  that  hand,  too.  Newman,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my  brother 
were  dead." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,"  said 
Newman,  quietly. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

"  You  never  ai-e  surprised,"  replied 
Newman,  "  that 's  all." 

Mr.  Nickleby  snatched  the  letter 
from  his  assistant,  and  fixing  a  cold 
look  upon  him,  opened,  read  it,  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  having  now  hit  the 
time  to  a  second,  began  winding  up  his 
watch. 

"  It  is  as  I  expected,  Newnan,"  said 
Mr.  Nickleby,  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged. "  He  is  dead.  Dear  me !  Well, 
that 's  a  sudden  thing.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it,  really."  With  these 
touching  expi-essions  of  sorrow,  Mr. 
Nickleliy  replaced  his  watch  in  his  fob, 
and,  fitting  on  his  gloves  to  a  nicety, 
turned  upon  his  way,  and  walked 
slowly  westward  with  his  hands  behind 
him. 

"  Childi-en  alive  ?  "  inquired  Noggs, 
stepping  up  to  him. 

"  Why,  that 's  the  very  thing,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Nickleby,  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  about  them  at  that 
moment.     "  They  ai'e  both  alive." 

"  Both  ! "  repeated  Newman  Noggs, 
in  a  low  voice. 

'•'  And  the  widow,  too,"  added  Mr. 
Nickleby,  "  and  all  three  in  London, 
confound  them ;  all  three  here,  New- 
man." 

Newman  fell  a  little  behind  his 
master,  and  his  face  was  curiously 
twisted  as  by  a  spasm  ;  but  whether  of 
paralysis,  or  grief,  or  inward  laughter, 
nobody  but  himself  could  possibly  ex- 
plain. The  expression  of  a  man's  face 
is  commonly  a  help  to  his  thoughts,  or 
gloR.sary  on  his  speech  ;  but  the  coun- 


tenance of  Ne\vraan  Noggs,  in  his  ordi- 
nary moods,  was  a  problem  which  no 
stretch  of  ingenuity  could  solve. 

"  Go  home  ! "  said  Mr.  Nickleby 
after  they  had  walked  a  few  paces : 
looking  round  at  the  clerk  as  if  he  wei-e 
his  dog.  The  M'ords  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  Newman  darted  across 
the  road,  slunk  among  the  crowd,  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant. 

"  Reasonable,  certainly  !  "  muttered 
Mr.  Nickleby  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
on,  "  very  reasonable  !  My  brother 
never  did  anything  for  me,  and  I  never 
expected  it ;  the  breath  is  no  sooner 
out  of  his  body  than  I  am  to  be  looked 
to,  as  the  support  of  a  great  hearty 
woman,  and  a  gro^vn  boy  and  girl. 
What  are  they  to  me  !  /  never  saw 
them." 

Full  of  these,  and  many  other  reflec- 
tions of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Nickleby 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Strand, 
and,  referring  to  his  letter  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  the  house  lie 
wanted,  stopped  at  a  private  door 
about  half-way  down  that  crowded 
thoroughfare. 

A  miniature  painter  lived  there,  for 
there  was  a  large  gilt  frame  screwed 
upon  the  street-door,  in  which  wei'o 
displayed,  upon  a  black  velvet  ground, 
two  fiortraits  of  naval  dress  coats  with 
faces  looking  out  of  them,  and  tele- 
scopes attached;  one  of  a  young  gentle- 
man in  a  very  vermilion  uniform, 
flourishing  a  sabre  ;  and  one  of  a  lite- 
rary cliaracter  with  a  high  forehead, 
a  pen  and  ink,  si.x  books,  and  a  cur- 
tain. There  was,  moreover,  a  touching 
representation  of  a  young  lady  reading 
a  manuscript  in  an  unfathomable  forest, 
and  a  charming  whole  length  of  a  large- 
headed  httle  boy,  sitting  on  a  stool  with 
his  legs  fore-shortened  to  the  size  of 
salt-spoons.  Besides  these  works  of 
art,  there  were  a  great  many  heads  of 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen  smirking  af 
each  other  out  of  blue  and  brown  skies, 
and  an  elegantly-written  card  of  terma 
with  an  embossed  border. 

Mr.  Nickleby  glanced  at  these  fri- 
volities with  great  contempt,  and  gave 
a  double  knoclc,  which,  having  been 
thrice  repeated   was  answered  by  a 
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servant  girl  with  an  uiiconuuonly  dirty 
(iico. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Niclcleby  at  home,  girl  ?  " 
demanded  llal^li  .sliarply. 

"  llcr  name  ain't  Nickleby,"  said 
the  girl,  "  La  Crecvy,  you  mean." 

^lr.  Nickleby  looked  very  indignant 
at  tlic  handmaid  on  l)eing  thus  cor- 
rected, and  demanded  with  much 
asperity  w'liat  she  meant ;  which  she 
was  about  to  state,  when  a  female 
voice,  proceeding  from  a  perpendicular 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  in- 
•piired  who  was  wanted. 

"  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  Ralph. 

"It's  the  second  iloor,  Hannah," 
said  the  same  voice ;  "  what  a  stupid 
thing  you  are  !  Is  the  second  Hoor  at 
home  i " 

"  Somebody  went  out  just  now,  but 
I  think  it  was  the  attic  which  had  been 
a  cleaning  of  himself,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  You  had  better  see,"  said  the  in- 
visible female.  "  Show  the  gentleman 
•vhere  the  bell  is,  and  tell  him  he 
nuistn't  knock  double  knocks  for  the 
second  floor;  I  can't  allow  a  knock 
except  when  the  bell 's  broke,  and  then 
it  nuist  be  two  single  ones." 

"  Here,"  said  Ralph,  walking  in 
witliout  more  parley,  "  I  beg  your 
jiardon ;  is  that  Mrs.  La  what  's-her- 
name  i " 

"  Creevy — La  Creevy,"  replied  the 
voice,  as  a  yellow  head-dress  bobbed 
over  the  banisters. 

"  I  '11  speak  to  you  a  moment, 
nia'am,  with  your  leave,"  said  Ralph. 

The  voice  replied  that  the  gentleman 
was  to  walk  up ;  but  he  had  walked 
tij)  before  it  spoke,  and  stepping  into 
the  first  floor,  was  received  by  the 
>\  earer  of  the  yellow  head-dress,  who 
liad  a  gown  to  correspond,  and  was  of 
much  the  same  colour  herself.  Miss 
La  Creevy  was  a  mincing  young  lady 
of  fifty,  and  Miss  La  Creevy's  apart- 
ment was  the  gilt  frame  down  stairs  on 
a  lai'ger  scale  and  something  dirtier. 

"  llem  ! "  said  Miss  La  Creevy, 
coughing  delicately  behind  her  black 
silk  mitten.  "  A  miniature,  I  presume. 
A  very  strongly-marked  countenance 
for  the  purpose,  sir.  Have  you  ever 
Bftt  before  ?  " 


"  You  mistake  my  purpose,  I  sec, 
ma'am,"  rejdied  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  his 
usual  blunt  fashion.  "  I  have  no 
money  to  throw  away  on  miniatures, 
ma'am,  and  nobody  to  give  one  to 
(thank  God)  if  I  liad.  Sc^'ing  you  on 
the  stairs,  I  wanted  to  aslc  a  question 
of  you,  about  S(/mc  lodgers  here." 

IVlisd  La  Crecvy  coughed  once  more 
— this  cough  was  to  conceal  her  dis- 
appointment—  and  said,  "Oh,  in- 
deed ! " 

"  I  infer  from  what  you  said  to  your 
servant,  that  the  floor  above  belongs 
to  you,  ma'am  1 "  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Yes  it  did.  Miss  La  Creevy  re- 
plied. The  upper  part  of  the  house 
belonged  to  her,  and  as  she  had  no 
necessity  for  the  second-floor  rooms 
just  then,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
letting  them.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
lady  from  the  country  and  her  two 
children  in  them,  at  that  present 
speaking. 

"  A  widow,  ma'am  ? "  .said  Ralph. 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,"  rciilied  ilie 
lady. 

"  A  2M01'  widow,  ma'am, "  said 
Ralph,  with  a  i)owerful  cmjiliasis  on 
that  little  adjective  which  conveys  so 
much. 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  she  is  poor," 
rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  I  happen  to  know  that  she  is, 
ma'am,"'  said  Ral[)h.  "  Now,  what 
business  has  a  poor  widow  in  such  a 
house  as  this,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy, 
not  at  all  displeased  with  this  implied 
compliment  to  the  apartments.  "  Ex- 
ceedingly true." 

"  I  know  her  circumstances  inti- 
mately, ma'am,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  in  fact, 
1  am  a  reUition  of  the  family ;  and  1 
should  reconmiend  you  not  to  keep 
them  here,  ma'am." 

"  I  should  hope,  if  there  was  any  in- 
compatibility to  meet  the  pecuniary 
obligations,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy  witli 
another  cough,  "  that  the  lady's  family 
would " 

"  No  thev  wouldn't,  ma'am,"  inter- 
rupted ILilph,  hastily.  "  Don't  think 
it." 

"  li   I   am   to   undci'stand   tiiat ; " 
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said  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  the  case  wears 
a  very  different  appearance." 

"You  may  understand  it  then, 
ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  nialce  your 
ari'angcments  accordingly.  I  am  the 
family,  ma'am — at  least,  1  believe  I  am 
the  only  relation  they  have,  and  I 
think  it  right  that  you  should  know  / 
can't  support  them  in  their  extrava- 
gances. How  long  have  tliey  taken 
these  lodgings  for  ?  " 

"  Only  from  week  to  week,"  replied 
Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Mrs.  Nickleby  paid 
the  first  weelc  in  advance." 

"  Then  you  had  better  get  them  out 
at  the  end  of  it,"  said  Pv,alph.  "  They 
can't  do  l)etter  than  go  back  to  the 
country,  ma'am  ;  they  are  in  every- 
body's way  here." 

"Certainly,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy, 
rubbing  her  hands,  "  if  Mrs.  Nickleby 
took  the  apartments  without  the  means 
of  paying  for  them,  it  was  very  unbe- 
coming a  lady." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  ma'am,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  And  naturally,"  continued  Miss 
La  Creevy,  "  I  who  am,  at  present — 
liem — an  unprotected  female,  cannot 
afford  to  lose  by  the  apartments." 

"  Of  course  you  can't,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Ralph. 

"  Though  at  the  same  time,"  added 
Miss  La  Creevy  who  was  plainly 
wavering  between  her  good-natm-e  and 
her  interest,  "  I  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  agamst  the  lady,  who  is 
extremely  pleasant  and  affable,  though, 
poor  thing,  she  seems  terribly  low  in 
iicr  spirits  ;  nor  against  the  young 
Ijeople  either,  for  nicer,  or  better- 
behaved  young  people  cannot  be." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph, 
turning  to  the  door,  for  these  enco- 
miums on  poverty  irritated  him  ;  "  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  perhaps  more 
than  I  ought :  of  course  nobody  will 
than!;  me  for  saying  what  I  have." 

"  I  am  sure  /  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  at  least,  sir,"  said  Miss  La 
Creevy  in  a  gracious  manner.  "  Woidd 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  look  at  a  few 
Bpocimens  of  my  portrait  painting  I " 

"  You  're  very  good,  ma'am,"  said 
Mv.  Nickleby,  malving  off  with  great 


speed  ;  "  but  as  I  have  a  visit  to  pay 
up  stairs,  and  my  time  is  precious,  I 
really  can't. " 

"  At  any  other  time  when  you  arc 
passing,  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
have  the  Icindness  to  take  a  card  of 
terms  with  you  ?  Thank  you — good 
morning !" 

"Good  moniing,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph, 
shutting  the  door  abruptly  after  him 
to  prevent  any  further  conversation. 
"  Now  for  my  sister-in-law.     Bah  ! " 

Climbing  up  another  perpendicular 
flight,  composed  with  great  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  nothing  but  corner  stau's, 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  stopped  to  take 
breath  on  the  landing,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  handmaid,  whom  the 
pohteness  of  Miss  La  Creevy  had 
despatched  to  announce  him,  and  who 
had  apparently  been  making  a  vai'iety 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  since  their 
last  interview,  to  wipe  her  dirty  face 
clean,  upon  an  apron  much  dirtier. 

"  What  name  ?  "  said  the  gii'l. 

"  Nicklebv."  replied  Ralph. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  the 
girl,  throwing  open  the  door,  "  here  's 
Mr.  Nicldeby." 

A  lady  in  deep  momniing  rose  as 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  entered,  but  ap- 
peared incapable  of  advancing  to  meet 
him,  and  leant  upon  the  arm  of  a  slight 
but  very  beautiful  girl  of  about  seven- 
teen, who  had  been  sitting  by  her. 
A  youtli,  who  appeared  a  year  or  two 
older,  stepped  forward  and  saluted 
Ralph  as  his  uncle. 

"  Oh,"  growled  Ralph,  with  an  ill- 
favoured  frown,  "  you  ai-e  Nicholas,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied  the 
youth. 

"Put  my  hat  do\vn,"  said  Ralph, 
imperiously.  "  Well,  ma'am,  how  do 
you  do  ?  You  must  bear  up  against 
sorrow,  ma'am  ;  /always  do." 

"  Mine  was  no  common  loss  ! "  said 
IMrs.  Nickleby,  applying  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  no  itricommon  loss,  ma'am," 
returned  Ralph,  as  he  coolly  unbut- 
toned his  spencei'.  "Husbands  die 
every  day,  ma'am,  and  wives  too  " 
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"Anil  brothers  also,  sir,"  said  Nicho- 
las, witli  a  glmice  of  iiulignatiou. 

"Yes,  sir,  aud  puppies,  and  pug- 
dogs  likewise,",  replied  his  uncle,  tak- 
ing a  chair.  "  You  didn't  mention  in 
your  letter  what  my  brother's  com- 
plaint was,  ma'am." 

"  The  doctors  could  attribute  it 
to  no  particular  disease,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  shedding  tears.  "  We  have 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Ralph,  "  there 's  no 
such  thing.  I  can  understand  a  man's 
dying  of  a  broken  neck,  or  suffering 
from  a  broken  arm,  or  a  broken  head, 
or  a  bi'oken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose  ;  but 
a  broken  heart! — nonsense,  it's  the 
cant  of  the  day.  If  a  man  can 't  pay 
his  debts,  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  his  widow's  a  martyr." 

"  Some  people,  I  believe,  have  no 
hearts  to  break,"  observed  Nicholas, 
quietly. 

"  How  old  is  this  boy,  for  God's 
sake  ? "  inquired  Ralph,  wheeling  back 
his  chair,  aud  surveying  his  nephew 
from  hoad  to  foot  with  intense  scorn. 

"  Nicholas  is  very  nearly  nineteen," 
replied  the  widow. 

"  Nineteen,  eh  ! "  said  Ralph,  "  and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  for  your  bread, 
sir  ?  " 

"Not  to  live  upon  my  mother," 
replied  Nicholas,  his  heart  swelling  as 
he  spoke. 

"  You'd  have  little  enough  to  live 
upon,  if  you  did,"  retorted  the  uncle, 
eyeing  him  contemptuously. 

"  Whatever  it  be,"  said  Nicholas, 
flushed  with  anger,  "  I  shall  not  look 
to  you  to  make  it  more." 

"  Nicholas,  my  dear,  recollect  your- 
ciclf,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"Dear  Nicholas,  pray,"  urged  the 
young  lady. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Ralph. 
"  Upon  my  word  !  Fine  beginnings, 
Mrs.  Nickleby — fine  beginnings  1" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  made  no  otlier  reply 
than  entreating  Nicholas  by  a  gesture 
to  keep  silent  •  and  the  uncle  and 
nephew  looked  at  each  other  for  some 
seconds  without  speaking.  The  face 
of  the  old  man  was  stern,  lurd-foatured 


and  forbidding ;  that  of  the  young  one, 
open,  handsome,  and  ingenuous.  The 
old  man's  eye  was  keen  w  ith  the  twink- 
lings of  avarice  and  cunning  ;  the 
young  man's,  bright  with  the  light  of 
intelhgence  and  spirit.  His  figure  was 
somewhat  slight,  but  manly  and  well- 
formed  ;  and  apart  from  all  the  grace 
of  youth  and  comeliness,  there  was  an 
emanation  from  the  wai'm  yoimg  heart 
in  his  look  and  bearing  which  kept  the 
old  man  down. 

However  striking  such  a  contrast  as 
this  may  be  to  lookers-on,  none  ever 
feel  it  with  half  the  keenness  or  acute- 
ness  of  perfection  with  which  it  strikes 
to  the  veiy  soul  of  him  whose  inferio- 
rity it  marks.  It  galled  Ralph  to  the 
heart's  core,  and  he  hated  Nicholas 
from  that  hour. 

The  mutual  inspection  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close  by  l^lph  witluh-aw- 
ing  his  eyes,  with  a  great  shov/  of  dis- 
dain, and  calHng  Nicholas  "  a  boy." 
This  word  is  much  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  by  elderly  gentlemen  towards 
their  juniors:  pi'obably  with  the  view 
of  deluding  society  into  the  belief  that 
if  they  could  be  yoimg  again,  they 
wouldn't  on  any  account. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  im- 
patiently, "  the  creditors  have  adminis- 
tered, you  tell  me,  and  there 's  nothing 
left  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"And  you  spent  v.liat  httle  money 
you  had,  in  coming  all  the  way  to 
London,  to  see  what  I  could  do  for 
you?"  pursued  Ralph. 

"  I  hoped,"  faltered  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  that  you  might  have  an  opj>ortunity 
of  doing  something  for  your  brother's 
children.  It  was  his  dying  wish  that 
I  should  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  muttered 
Ralph,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
"  Init  whenever  a  man  dies  without  any 
property  of  his  own,  he  always  seems 
to  ijiink  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of 
other  peojile's.  What  is  your  daughter 
fit  for,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Kate  has  been  well  educated," 
sobbed  Mr?.  Nickleby.  "Tell  your 
uncle,  my  iloiu*,  how  far  you  wont  iu 
French  and  extras." 
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The  poor  girl  was  about  to  murmur 
something,  when  her  uncle  stopped 
her,  very  unceremoniously. 

"  We  must  ti-y  and  get  you  appren- 
ticed at  some  boarding-sdiool,"  said 
Ralph.  "  You  have  not  l^ecn  brought 
up  too  dehcately  for  that,  I  hope  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  uncle,"  replied  the 
weeping  girl.  "  I  will  try  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  gain  me  a  home  and 
bread." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Ralph,  a  little 
softened,  either  by  his  niece's  beauty 
or  her  distress  (stretch  a  point,  and 
say  the  latter).  "  You  must  try  it, 
and  if  the  life  is  too  hard,  perhaps 
dress-malving  or  tamljour-worlc  will 
come  lighter.  Have  t/ow  ever  done  ap^-- 
thing,  sir  ] "  (turning  to  his  nephew.) 

"No,"  replied  Nicholas,  bluntly. 

"No,  I  thought  not  !"  said  Ralpli. 
"  This  is  the  way  my  brother  brought 
up  his  children,  ma'am." 

"  Nicholas  has  not  long  completed 
such  education  as  his  poor  father  could 
give  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
'■  and  he  was  thinking  of—" 

"  Of  making  something  of  him  some 
day,"  said  Ralpli.  "The  old  story; 
always  thinldng,  and  never  doing.  If 
my  brother  had  been  a  man  of  activity 
and  prudence,  he  might  have  left  you 
a  rich  woman,  ma'am  :  and  if  he  had 
turned  his  son  into  the  world,  as  my 
father  turned  me,  when  I  wasn't  as  old 
as  that  boy  by  a  year  and  a  half,  ho 
would  have  been  in  a  situation  to  help 
you,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon 
you,  and  increasing  your  distress.  My 
brother  was  a  thoughtless,  inconsider- 
ate man,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  nobody,  I 
am  sure,  can  have  better  reason  to  feel 
that,  tlian  you." 

This  appeal  set  the  widow  upon 
thinking  that  perhaps  she  might  have 
made  a  moi'e  successful  venture  with 
lier  one  thousand  pounds,  and  then  she 
began  to  reflect  what  a  comfortable 
sum  it  would  have  been  just  then  ; 
which  dismal  thoughts  made  her  tears 
How  faster,  and  in  the  excess  of 
those  griefs  she  (being  a  well-meaning 
woir.au  enough,  but  weak  witiial)  fell 
([;'.«t  t.)  deploring  her  hard  fate,  and 
then  to  remarking,  with  many  sobs, 


that  to  be  sure  she  had  been  a  slave  to 
poor  Nicholas,  and  had  often  told  him 
she  might  have  mai'ried  better  (as 
indeed  she  had,  very  often),  and  that 
she  never  knew  in  his  life-time  how  the 
money  went,  but  that  if  he  had  con- 
fided in  her  they  might  all  have  been 
better  off  that  day  ;  with  other  bitter 
recollections  common  to  most  married 
ladies,  either  during  their  coverture,  or 
afterwards,  or  at  both  periods.  Mrs. 
Nickleby  concluded  Ijy  lamenting  that 
the  dear  departed  had  never  deigned  to 
profit  by  her  advice,  save  on  one  occa- 
sion ;  which  was  a  strictly  veracious 
statement,  inasmuch  as  he  hail  only 
acted  upon  it  once,  and  had  ruined 
himself  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  heard  all  tliis 
with  a  half  smile  ;  and  when  the 
widow  had  finisiied,  quietly  took  up 
the  subject  where  it  had  been  left 
before  the  above  outbreak. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  work,  sir  ?  "  lie 
inquired,  frowning  on  his  nephew. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Nicholas 
haughtily. 

"  Then  see  here,  sir,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  Tliis  caught  my  eye  this  morning, 
and  you  may  thank  your  stars  for 
it." 

Witii  this  e.vordium,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby  took  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  and  after  unfolding  it,  and 
looking  for  a  short  time  among  the 
advertisements,  read  as  follows  : 

"'Education.  —  At  Mr.  Wackfoi-d 
Squeers's  Academy,  Dotheboys  Hall, 
at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys, 
near  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire, 
Youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked, 
furnished  with  pocket-money,  provided 
with  all  necessaries,  instructed  in 
all  languages  living  and  dead,  mathe- 
matics, orthography,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, trigonometry,  the  use  of  tlie 
globes,  algebra,  single  sticlc  (if  re- 
quii'ed),  writing,  arithmetic,  fortifica- 
tion,and  every  other  branch  of  classical 
literature.  Terms,  twenty  guineas  per 
anmmi.  No  extras,  no  vacations,  and 
diet  miparalleled.  Mr.  Squeers  is  in 
town,  and  attends  daily,  from  one  till 
four,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow 
Hill.     N.B.  An  able  a.s-sistiuit  v,'an'.ed. 
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Annual  salary  £5.  A  Master  of  Arts 
woiild  be  preferred." 

"There!"  said  Ralph,  folding  tlio 
paper  again.  "  Let  liim  get  that  situ- 
ation, and  his  fortune  is  made." 

"  But  he  is  not  a  Master  of  Arts," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

« That,"  replied  Ralph,  «  that  I 
thin!;,  can  be  got  over." 

"  But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it 
is  such  a  long  way  off,  uncle  ! "  fal- 
tered Kate. 

"  Husli,  Kate  ray  dear,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Nickleby;  "your  uncle  must 
know  best." 

"  I  say,"  repeated  Ralph,  tartly,  "  let 
liim  get  that  situation,  and  his  fortune 
is  made.  If  he  don't  like  that,  let  him 
get  one  for  himself.  Without  friends, 
money,  recommendation,  or  Icnow- 
Icdge  of  business  of  any  kind,  let  him 
find  honest  employment  in  London 
wliich  will  keep  him  in  shoe  leathex', 
and  I  '11  give  him  a  thousand  pounds. 
At  least,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby, 
checking  himself,  "  I  would,  if  I 
liad  it." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  the  yoimg 
lady.  "  Oil !  uncle,  must  wc  be  sepa- 
rated so  soon ! " 

"  Don't  teaze  your  uncle  with  ques- 
tions when  he  is  thinking  only  for  our 
good,  my  love,"  said  Mvs.  Nickleby. 
"  Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would 
say  something." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes,"  said  Nicholas, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  silent  and 
absorbed  in  thought.  "  If  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  appointed  to  this 
post,  sir,  for  which  I  .am  so  imper- 
fectly qualified,  what  will  become  of 
those  I  leave  behind  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  and  sister,  sir,"  re- 
plied Ralph,  '•■  will  be  provided  for,  in 
that  case  (not  otherwise),  by  me,  and 
])laced  in  some  sphere  of  life  in  which 
they  will  be  able  to  be  independent. 
That  will  be  my  immediate  care  ;  they 
will  not  remain  as  they  are,  one  week 
after  your  departure,  I  will  undertake." 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  starting  gaily 
up,  and  wringing  his  uncle's  hand, 
•*  I  am  ready  to  do  anjihing  you  wish 
me.  Let  us  try  our  fortune  with  Mr. 
Squeers  at  once ;  he  can  but  refuse."' 


"He  won't  do  that,"  said  Ralph. 
"  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  on  my 
reconmiendation.  Make  yourself  of 
use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  establishment  in  no  time. 
Bless  me,  only  think  !  if  he  were  to  die, 
why  your  fortune  's  made  at  ortte." 

"  To  be  sm'o,  I  see  it  all,"  said  poor 
Nicholas,  delighted  with  a  thousand 
visionai-y  ideas,  that  his  good  spirits 
and  his  inexperience  were  conjuring 
up  before  him.  "  Or  suppose  some 
young  nobleman  who  is  being  educated 
at  the  Hall,  were  to  take  a  fancy  to 
me,  and  get  his  father  to  appoint  mo 
his  travelling  tutor  when  he  left,  and 
when  we  come  bade  from  the  continent, 
procured  me  some  handsome  appoint- 
ment.    Eh  !  uncle  ? " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  "  sneei'cd  Ralph. 

"  And  who  knows,  but  when  he  came 
to  sec  me  when  I  was  settled  (as  he 
would  of  course),  ho  might  fall  in  love 
with  Kate,  who  would  be  keeping  my 
house,  and — and — marry  her,  eh! 
imcle  ?     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Who,  indeed  ! "  snarled  Ralph. 

"  How  happy  wc  should  be  ! "  cried 
Nicholas  with  enthusiasm.  "  The  pain 
of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of 
meeting  again.  Kate  will  be  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  I  so  proud  to  hear 
them  say  so,  and  mother  so  happy  to 
be  with  us  once  again,  and  all  these 
sad  times  forgotten,  and — "  Tlic  pic- 
ture was  too  bright  a  one  to  bear,  and 
Nicholas,  fairly  overpowered  by  it; 
smiled  faintly,  and  bui-st  into  tears. 

This  simple  family,  born  and  bred 
in  retirement,  and  wholly  unacquainted 
with  what  is  called  the  world — a  con- 
ventional phrase  which,  being  inter- 
preted, often  signiiieth  all  the  rascals 
in  it— mingled  their  tears  together  at 
the  thought  of  their  first  separation  ; 
anil,  this  first  gush  of  feeling  over,  wei'e 
proceeding  to  dilate  with  all  the  buoy- 
ancy of  untried  hope  on  the  bright 
prospects  before  them,  when  Air. 
Ralph  Nickleby  suggested,  that  if  they 
lost  time,  some  more  fortunate  can- 
didate might  deprive  Nicholas  of  the; 
stepping-.stoue  to  fortune  which  the 
advertisement  pointed  out,  and  so  un- 
dermine all  their  air-built  castles.  Tim 
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timeJy  i-eniiuder  effectually  stopped 
the  conversation.  Nicholas,  having 
carefully  copied  the  address  of  Mr. 
Squeers,  the  uncle  and  nephew  issued 
forth  together  in  quest  of  that  accom- 
phshed  gentleman ;  Nicholas  firmly 
persuading  himself  that  he  had  done 
his  relative  great  injustice  in  disliking 
him  at  first  sight ;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
being  at  some  pains  to  inform  her 
daugliter  that  she  was  sure  he  was 
a  much  more  kindly  dispose'l  person 
than  he  seemed  :  which.  Miss  Nickleby 
dutifully  remarked,  he  might  veiy 
easily  be. 

To  toll  the  ti-uth,  the  good  lady's 


opinion  had  been  not  a  little  influenced 
by  her  brother-in-law's  appeal  to  her 
better  understanding,  and  his  implied 
compliment  to  her  high  deserts  ;  and 
although  she  liad  dearly  loved  her 
husband,  and  still  doted  on  lier  chil- 
dren, he  had  struck  so  successfully 
on  one  of  those  little  jai-ring  chords  in 
the  human  heart  (Ralph  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  worst  wealcnesscs, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  its  best), 
that  she  had  ah'eady  begun  seriously 
to  consider  herself  the  amiable  and 
suffering  victim  of  her  late  husband's 
imprudence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NICHOLAS   AND    HIS    UNCLE    (XO    SECURE    THE    FORTUNE    WITHOUT    LOSS   OF    TIJIE) 
WAIT    UPON   JIR.  WACKFORJ)    SQUEERS,    THE   YORKSHIRE    SCHOOLMASTER. 


Snow  Kill!  What  kind  of  place 
can  the  quiet  town's-people  who  see 
the  words  emblazoned,  in  all  the  legi- 
bility of  gilt  letters  and  dark  shading, 
on  the  north-country  coaches,  take 
Snow  Hill  to  be  ?  All  people  have 
some  undefined  and  shadowy  notion  of 
.1  place  wliose  name  is  frequently  before 
theii"  eyes,  or  often  in  their  ears. 
What  a  vast  number  of  random  ideas 
there  must  be  perpetually  floating 
about,  regarding  this  same  Snow  Hill. 
The  name  is  such  a  good  one.  Snow 
Hill — Snow  Hill  too,  coupled  with  a 
Saracen's  Head  :  picturing  to  us  by  a 
double  association  of  ideas,  something 
stern  and  rugged  !  A  bleak  desolate 
tract  of  country,  open  to  piercing 
blasts  and  fierce  wntry  storms  —  a 
dark,  cold,  gloomy  heath,  lonely  by 
day,  and  scarcely  to  be  thought  of 
by  honest  folks  at  night — a  place  which 
solitary  wayfarers  shun,  and  where 
desperate  robbers  congregate  ; — this, 
or  something  like  this,  should  be 
the  prevalent  notion  of  Snow  Hill,  in 
those  remote  and  rustic  parts,  tlu'ough 
which  the  Saracen's  Head,  like 
Rome  grim  apparition,  rushes  each 
day  and  night  with  mysterious  and 


ghost-like  punctuality  ;  holding  its 
swift  and  headlong  course  in  aU  wea- 
thers, and  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  very  elements  themselves. 

The  reality  is  rather  different,  but 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  notwith- 
standing. There,  at  the  very  core  of 
London,  in  the  heart  of  its  business 
and  animation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl 
of  noise  and  motion  :  stemming  as  it 
were  the  giant  cm-reuts  of  life  that 
flow  ceaselessly  on  from  different 
quarters,  and  meet  beneath  its  walls  : 
stands  Newgate  ;  and  in  that  crowded 
street  on  which  it  frowns  so  darkly — 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  squalid  totter- 
ing houses — upon  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  venders  of  soup  and  fish 
and  damaged  fruit  are  now  plying 
their  trades — scores  of  human  beings, 
amidst  a  roar  of  sounds  to  which  even  - 
the  tumult  of  a  gi-eat  city  is  as  nothing,  ■ 
four,  six,  or  eight  strong  men  at  a  time,  T 
have  been  hm-ried  violently  and  swiftly 
from  the  world,  when  the  scene  has 
been  rendered  frightfid  with  excess  of 
human  life  ;  when  curious  eyes  have 
glared  from  casement,  and  house-top, 
and  wall  and  pillar ;  and  when,  m  the 
mass  of  white  and  upturned  faces,  the 
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(lying  wretch,  in  liis  all-comprehensive 
look  of  agony,  lias  met  not  one — not 
one — that  bore  the  impress  of  pity  or 
compassion. 

Near  to  the  jail,  and  by  consequence 
near  to  Smithficld  also,  and  the  Comp- 
ter, and  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the 
city  ;  and  just  on  that  particular  part 
of  Snow  Hill  whei'c  omnibus  horses 
qoinf;  eastward  seriously  think  of  fall- 
ing down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses 
in  hackney  cabriolets  going  west- 
ward not  unfrequently  fall  by  acci- 
dent, is  the  coach-yard  of  the  Saracen's- 
Head  Inn  ;  its  portal  guarded  by  two 
Saracens'  heads  and  shoulders,  which 
it  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  this  metropolis  to 
pull  down  at  night,  but  which  b.ave  for 
some  time  remained  in  undisturbed 
tran(iuillity  ;  possibly  because  this  spe- 
cies of  humour  is  now  confined  to  Saint 
James's  parish,  where  door  knockers 
arc  preferred  as  being  more  portable, 
and  bell-wires  esteemed  aa  convenient 
tooth-picks.  Whether  this  be  the 
rea-son  or  not,  there  they  are,  fro;ra- 
ing  upon  you  from  each  side  of  the 
gateway.  The  inn  itself,  garnished 
with  another  Saracen's  Head,  frowns 
upon  you  from  the  top  of  the  yard  ; 
while  from  the  door  of  the  hind  boot 
of  all  the  red  coaches  that  are  stand- 
ing therein,  there  glares  a  small  Sara- 
cen's Head,  with  a  twin  expression  to 
the  large  Saracens'  Heads  below,  so 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  pile 
is  decidedly  of  the  S.iracenic  order. 

When  you  walk  up  this  yard,  you 
will  see  the  booking-oftice  on  your  left, 
and  the  tower  of  Saint  Sepulchre's 
chiu-ch,  darting  abruptly  up  into  the 
sky,  on  your  right,  and  a  gallery  of 
bed-rooms  on  both  sides.  Just  before 
you,  you  will  observe  a  long  window 
with  the  words  "  coffee-room  "  legibly 
liainted  above  it ;  and,  looking  out  of 
that  window,  you  would  have  seen  in 
addition,  if  you  had  gone  at  the  right 
time,  Jlr.  AVackford  Squeers  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Squeers's  appearance  was  not 
prepos-sessing.  He  had  but  one  eye, 
and  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in 
fovour  of  two.     The  eye  he  had,  was 


unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly 
not  ornamental :  being  of  a  greenish 
grey,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  fan- 
light of  a  street  door.  The  blank  side 
of  his  face  was  much  wrinkled  and 
puckered  up,  which  gave  him  a  very 
sinister  appearance,  especially  when 
he  smiled,  at  which  times  his  expression 
bordered  closely  on  the  villanous.  His 
hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny,  save  at 
the  ends,  where  it  was  brushed  stiffly 
up  from  a  low  protruding  for^lioad. 
which  assorted  well  with  his  harsh 
voice  and  coai'se  manner.  He  was 
about  two  or  three  and  fifty,  and  a 
trifle  below  the  middle  size  ;  he  wore 
a  white  neckerchief  with  long  ends, 
and  a  suit  of  scholastic  black ;  but  his 
coat  sleeves  being  a  great  deal  too 
long,  and  his  trowsers  a  great  deal  too 
short,  he  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  his 
clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpc- 
tiial  state  of  astonishment  at  finding 
himself  so  respectable. 

Mr.  Squeers  was  standing  in  a  boT 
by  one  of  the  cofl'ee-room  fire-places, 
fitted  with  one  such  table  as  is  usuaUy 
seen  in  coffee-rooms,  and  two  of 
extraordinary  shapes  and  dimensions 
made  to  suit  the  angles  of  the  partition. 
In  a  corner  of  the  seat,  was  a  very 
small  deal  trunk,  tied  round  with  a 
scanty  piece  of  cord  ;  and  on  the  trunk 
was  perched — his  lace-up  half -boots 
and  corduroy  trowsers  dangling  in  the 
air — a  diminutive  boy,  with  his  ?houl- 
dei-s  di'awn  up  to  his  ears,  and  hia 
hands  planted  on  his  knees,  who  glanced 
timidly  at  the  schoolmaster,  from  time 
to  time,  with  evident  dread  aud  appre- 
hension. 

"  Half-past  three,"  muttered  Mr. 
Sciueers,  turning  from  the  window, 
and  looking  sulkily  at  the  cofiee-room 
clock.  "  There  will  be  nobody  here 
to-day." 

Much  vexed  by  this  reflection,  Mi*. 
Squeers  looked  at  the  little  boy  to  see 
whether  he  was  doing  anything  ho 
could  beat  him  for.  Ashe  happened  not 
to  be  doing  anything  at  all,  he  merely 
boxed  his  ears,  and  told  him  not  to  do 
it  again. 

"  At  Midsummer,"  muttered  Mr. 
Squeers,  resuming  his  complaint,  **1 
c2 
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took  down  ten  boys  ;  ten  twentys  is 
two  hundred  pound.  I  go  back  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and 
have  got  only  tlu-ee — three  oughts  is  an 
ought — three  twos  is  six— sixty  pound. 
What 's  come  of  all  the  boys  ?  what 's 
parents  got  in  their  heads  2  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

Here  the  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the 
trmik  gave  a  violent  sneeze. 

"Halloa,  sir  ["growled  theschool-mas- 
ter,  ^riling  round.  "  What 's  that,  sir  1 " 
"  Nothing,  please  sir,"  replied  the 
little  boy. 

"  Nothing,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  Jir. 
Squeers. 

"  Please  sir,  I  sneezed,"  rejoined  tlie 
boy,  trembling  till  the  little  trunk 
shook  under  him. 

"  Oh  !  sneezed,  did  you  I  "  retorted 
Mr.  Squeers.  "  Then  what  did  you 
say  '  nothing '  for,  sir  ?  " 

In  default  of  a  better  answer  to  this 
question,  the  little  boy  screwed  a 
couple  of  knuckles  into  eacli  of  his 
eyes  and  began  to  cry,  wherefore  Mr. 
Squeers  knocked  him  off  the  trunk 
with  a  blow  on  one  side  of  his  face,  j 
and  Icnocked  him  on  again  with  a  blow  I 
on  the  other.  | 

"  Wait  till  I  get  you  dowQ  into 
Yorkshire,  my  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Squeers,  "  and  then  I  '11  give  you 
the  rest.  Will  you  hold  that  no'ise, 
sir  ? " 

"Ye— ye— yes,"    sobbed    the   little 

boy,  rubbing  his  face  very  hard  with 

the  Beggars  Petition  in  printed  calico. 

"  Then    do   so   at   once,   sir,"   said 

Squeers.     "  Do  you  hear  1 " 

As  this  admonition  was  accompanied 
with  a  threatening  gesture,  and  uttered 
with  a  savage  aspect,  the  little  boy 
rubbed  his  face  harder,  as  if  to  keep 
the  tears  back  ;  and,  beyond  alter- 
nately sniffing  and  eholcing,  gave  no 
further  vent  to  his  emotions. 

"Mr.  Squeers,"  said  the  waiter, 
lookhig  in  at  this  juncture  ;  "here's  a 
gentleman  asking  for  you  at  the  bar." 
«  Show  the  gentleman  in,  Richard," 
replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  soft  voice. 
"Put  your  handkerchief  in  your 
pocket,  you  little  scoimdrel,  or'  I  '11 
murder  you  when  the  gentleman  goes."  , 


The  schoolmaster  had  scarcely  ut- 
tered these  words  in  a  tierce  whisper, 
when  the  stranger  entered.  Affecting 
not  to  see  him,  Mr.  Squeers  feigned  tn 
be  intent  upon  mending  a  pen,  and 
offering  benevolent  advice  to  his  youth- 
ful pupil. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 

"  all  people  have  their  trials.      This 

I  early  trial  of  youi's  that  is  fit  to  make 

j  your  little  heart  burst,  and  your  very 

I  eyes  come  out  of  your  head  with  cry- 

I  ing,  what  is  it  ?     Nothing  ;  less  than 

nothing.    You  are  leaving  your  friends, 

but  you  will  have  a  father  in  me,  my 

I  dear,  and  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Squeers. 

I  At  the  delightful  village  of  Dothcboys. 

I  near    Greta      Bridge    in    Yorkshire, 

I  where    youth    are    boarded,   clothed, 

[  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket- 

{  money,  provided  with  allnecessaiies — " 

j      "  It  is  the  gentleman,"  observed  the 

stranger,  stopping  the  schoolmaster  in 

the   rehearsal   of    his   advertisement. 

"  ilr.  Squeer.s,  I  believe,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  same,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
with  an  assumption  of  extreme  sur- 
prise. 

"  The  gentleman,"  said  the  stranger, 
"that  advertised  in  the  Times  news- 
paper ? " 

■ — "Morning  Post,  Chronicle,  He- 
rald, and  Advertiser,  regarding  tlie 
Academy  called  Dotheboys  Hall  at  the 
delightful  village  of  Dothcboys,  near 
Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,"  added 
Mr.  Squeers.  "You  come  on  busi- 
ness, sir.  I  see  by  my  young  friends. 
How  do  you  do,  my  little  gentleman  ? 
and  how  do  'i/ou  do,  sir  ?  "  With  this 
salutation  Mr.  Squeers  patted  the 
heads  of  two  hollow-eyed,  small-boned 
little  boys,  whom  the  applicant  had 
brought  with  him,  and  waited  for  fur- 
ther communications. 

"  I  am  in  the  oil  and  colour  way. 
My  name  is  Snawley,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Squeers  inclined  his  head  as  mucli 
as  to  say,  "  And  a  remarkably  pretty 
name,  too." 

The  stranger  contimted.  "  I  have 
been  thinking,  Mr.  Squeers,  of  placing 
my  tv.o  boys  at  your  school." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so,  sir," 
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replied  Mr.  S<{ueers, "  but  I  don't  think 
you  could  possibly  do  a  better  thing." 

"  Hem  ! "  said  the  other.  "  Twenty 
])Ounds  per  annewum,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Squeers." 

"  Guineas,"  rejoined  the  schoolmas- 
ter, with  a  persuasive  smile. 

"  Pounds  for  two,  I  think,  Mr. 
Squeers,"  said  Mr.  Snawley,  solenmly. 

"  I  don't  think  it  could  bo  done  .sir," 
replied  Squeers,  as  if  he  had  never 
considered  the  proposition  beioi-e. 
"Let  mo  see  ;  four  fives  is  twenty, 
double  that,  and  deduct  the — well,  a 
pound  either  way  shall  not  stand  be- 
twi.xt  us.  You  must  recommend  me 
to  your  connection,  sir,  and  make  it  up 
that  way." 

"  They  arc  not  great  caters,"  said 
Mr.  Snawley. 

"  Oh  !  that  doesn't  matter  at  .all," 
I'eplied  Squeers.  '•'  We  don't  consider 
ihe  l)oys'  appetites  at  our  establish- 
nieiit."  This  was  strictly  true  ;  they 
dill  not. 

"  Every  wholesome  luxury,  sir,  that 
Yorkshire  can  afford,"  continued 
.Squeers  ;  "  every  beautiful  moral  that 
J  Irs.  Squeers  can  instil  ;  every — in 
short,  every  comfort  of  a  homo  that 
a  boy  could  wish  for,  will  be  theirs, 
Mr.  Snawley." 

"  I  should  wish  their  morals  to  be 
l)articidarly  attended  to,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
tl<f  schoolmaster,  drawing  himself  up. 
"  They  have  come  to  the  right  shop 
for  morals,  sir." 

"  You  are  a  moral  man  yoiu'self," 
said  Mr.  Snawley. 

"  I  rather  believe  I  am,  sir,"  replied 
Squeers. 

"■'  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
j'ou  arc,  sir,"  said  Jlr.  Snawley.  "  I 
asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he 
■  said  you  were  pious." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  I  am  a  little  in 
that  line,"  replied  Squeers. 

"  I  hope  I  am  also,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  Could  I  say  a  few  words  with 
you  in  the  next  box  I " 

"  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Squeers, 
with  a  grin.  '•  ily  deal's,  will  you 
speak  to  youi-  new  playfellow  a  minute 


or  two  I  That  is  one  of  my  boys,  sir. 
Belling  his  name  is, — a  Taunton  boy 
that,  sir." 

'■  Is  he,  indeed  ? "  rejoined  Mr. 
Snawley,  looking  at  the  poor  little 
urchin  as  if  he  were  some  extraordi. 
nary  natural  curiosity. 

"  He  goes  down  with  mc  to-morrow, 
sir,"  .saitl  Squeers.  "  That 's  his  lug- 
gage that  he  is  a  .sitting  upon  now.  Eacli 
boy  is  required  to  ijring,  sir,  two  suits 
of  clothes,  six  shirts,  si.x  pair  of  stock- 
ings, two  nightcaps,  two  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, two  pail-  of  shoes,  two  hats, 
and  a  razor." 

"  A  razor  I  "  exclaimed  Jlr.  Snaw- 
ley. as  thev  walked  into  the  next  box. 
"  What  iVu-  \ " 

"  To  shave  with,"  replied  Squeers, 
in  a  slow  and  mea.sured  tone. 

There  was  not  much  in  these  three 
words,  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  said,  to  attract  attention  ;  for  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  companion  looked 
steadily  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  exchanged  a  very  meaning 
smile.  Snawley  was  a  sleek.  Hat-nosed 
man,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  and 
long  black  gaiters,  and  bearing  in  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  much 
mortification  and  sanctity  ;  so,  his 
smiling  without  any  obvious  reason  was 
the  more  remarlcable. 

"  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  boys 
at  yoiu-  school  then  \ "  he  asked  at 
length. 

"  Just  as  long  as  their  friends  make 
the  quarterly  pajTuents  to  my  agent  in 
town,  or  until  such  time  as  they  run 
away,"  replied  Squeers.  "Let  us 
imderstand  each  other  ;  I  sec  wo  may 
safely  do  so.  What  are  these  boys  ; — 
natural  children  ?  " 

"  No,"  rejoined  Snawley,  meeting 
the  gaze  of  the  schoolmaster's  one  eye. 
"  They  an't." 

"I    thought   they  might   be,"  said 
I  Scpieers,  coolly.      "  M'e  have  a  good 
I  many  of  them  ;  that  boy  's  one." 
I      '•'  Him    in    the    next    box  I  "    said 
Snawley. 

Squeers  nodded  in  the  afTmnative  ; 

his  companion  took    another   peep   at 

I  the  little  boy  on  the  ti-uuk,  and  tui'uing 
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round  again,  looked  as  if  lie  were 
quite  disappointed  to  see  him  so  much 
like  other  boys,  and  said  he  should 
hardly  have  thought  it. 

"  He  is,"  cried  Squeers.  "  But 
about  these  boys  of  yours  ;  you  wanted 
to  speak  to  me  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Snawley.  «  The 
fact  is,  I  am  not  their  father,  Mr. 
Squeers,  I  'm  only  their  father-in- 
law." 

"  Oh  !  Is  that  it  ?  "  said  the  school- 
master. "  That  explains  it  at  once. 
I  was  wondering  what  the  devil  you 
were  going  to  send  them  to  Yorkshire 
for.  Ha  !  ha  !  Oh,  I  understand  now." 

"  Yon  see  I  have  married  the 
mother,"  pursued  Snawley  ;  "  it 's  ex- 
pensive keeping  boys  at  home,  and  as 
she  has  a  little  money  in  her  own  right, 
I  am  afraid  (women  are  so  very  foolish, 
Mr.  Squeers)  that  she  might  be  led  to 
squander  it  on  them,  which  would  be 
their  ruin,  you  Imow." 

"/see,"  returned  Squeers, throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chau',  and  waving 
his  hand. 

"  And  this,"  resumed  Snawley,  "has 
made  me  anxious  to  put  them  to  some 
school  a  good  distance  off,  where  there 
are  no  holidays — none  of  those  ill- 
judged  comings  home  twice  a  year  that 
unsettle  children's  minds  so — and 
where  they  maj'  rough  it  a  little — you 
comprehend  ? " 

"  The  payments  regular,  and  no 
questions  asked,"  said  Squeers,  nod- 
ding his  head. 

"  That 's  it,  exactly,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  Morals  strictly  attended  to, 
though." 

"  Strictly,"  said  Squeers. 

"  Not  too  much  writing  home  al- 
iowcd,  I  suppose  ? "  said  the  father- 
in-law,  hesitating. 

"  None,  except  a  circular  at  Christ- 
mas, to  say  they  never  were  so 
happy,  and  hope  they  may  never  be 
sent  for,"  rejoined  Squeers. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  said  the 
father-in-law,  rublnng  his  hands. 

"  Then,  as  wo  understand  each 
other,"  said  Squeers,  "  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  j'ou  whether  you  consider 
mo  a  highly  wtuous,  exemplary,  and 


well-conducted  man  in  private  life  ;  and 
whether,  as  a  person  whose  business  it 
is  to  take  charge  of  youth,  you  place 
the  strongest  confidence  in  my  miim- 
peachable  integrity,  hberahty,  religious 
principles,  and  ability  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  father- 
in-law,reciprocating  the  schoolmaster's 
grin. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  object  to  say 
that,  if  I  make  you  a  reference  ? " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  That 's  your  sort ! "  said  Squeers, 
taking  up  a  pen  ;  "  this  is  doing  busi- 
ness, and  that's  what  I  like." 

Having  entered  Mr.  Snawley's  ad- 
dress, the  schoolmaster  had  next  to 
perform  the  still  more  agreeable  office 
of  entering  the  receipt  of  the  first 
quarter's  j>aynient  in  advance,  which 
he  had  scarcely  completed,  when 
another  voice  was  heard  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Squeers. 

"  Here  he  is,"  replied  the  school- 
master ;  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  matter  of  business,  sir," 
said  Ralph  Nickleby,  presenting  him- 
self, closely  followed  by  Nicholas. 
"  There  was  an  advertisement  of  yours 
in  the  papers  this  morning  ? " 

"  There  was,  sir.  This  way,  if  you 
please,"  said  Squeers,  who  had  by  this 
time  got  back  to  the  box  by  the  fire- 
place.    "  Won't  you  be  seated  ? " 

«  Why,  I  think  I  will,"  replied 
Ralph,  suiting  the  action  to  tlie  word, 
and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table  before 
him.  "  This  is  my  nephew,  sir,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Nickleby." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  said  Squeers. 

Nicholas  bowed,  said  he  was  very 
well,  and  seemed  very  much  astonished 
at  the  outward  appearance  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Dotheboys  Hall :  as  indeed 
he  was. 

"  Perhaps  you  recollect  me  ? "  said 
Ralph,  looking  narrowly  at  the  school- 
master. 

"You  paid  me  a  small  account  at 
each  of  my  half-yearly  visits  to  town, 
for  some  years,  I  think,  sir,"  replied 
Squeers. 

"  I  did,"  rejoined  Ralph. 

"  For  the  parents  of  a  boy  named 
Dorker,  who  unfortunately — " 
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"  —  uiifortuuatoly  died  at  Dotheboys 
Hall,"  said  Rjilph,  finishiug  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  I  remember  very  well,  sir,"  re- 
jomed  Squecrs.  "  Ah  !  Mrs.  Squeers, 
sir,  was  as  partial  to  that  lad  as  if  ho 
had  been  her  own  ;  the  attention,  sir, 
that  was  bestowed  upon  that  boy  in  his 
illness !  Dry  toast  and  warm  tea  offered 
him  every  ni;;ht  and  morning  when  he 
couldn't  swallow  anything — a  candle  in 
his  bed-room  on  the  very  night  he  died 
— the  best  dictionary  sent  up  for  him 
to  lay  his  head  upon — I  don't  regret 
it  though.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
reflect  that  one  did  one's  duty  by  him." 
llalph  smiled,  as  if  he  meant  any- 
thing but  smiling,  and  looked  I'ound  at 
the  strangers  present. 

"  These  are  only  some  pupils  of 
mine,"  said  Wackiord  Squeors,  point- 
ing to  the  little  boy  on  the  trunk  and 
the  two  little  boys  on  the  floor,  who 
had  been  staring  at  each  other  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  and  writhing  their 
bodies  into  most  remarkable  contor- 
tions, accordins;  to  the  custom  of  little 
boys  when  they  flrst  become  acquainted. 
"  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  a  parent  who 
is  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  upon 
the  com-se  of  education  adopted  at 
Dotheboys  Hall,  which  is  situated,  sir, 
at  the  dolightiul  village  of  Dotheboys, 
near  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire, 
where  youth  are  boarded,  clothed, 
!>ool;cd,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket- 
money " 

"  Yes,  we  know  all  about  that,  sir," 
interrupted  Ralph,  testily.  "It's  in 
the  advertisement." 

"You  are  very  right,  sir;  it  is  in 
the  advertisement,"  replied  Squeers. 

"  And  ill  the  matter  of  fact  besides," 
interrupted  Mr.  Snawley.  "  I  feel 
bound  to  assure  you,  sir,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportimity  of  as- 
sm'ing  you,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Squeere 
a  gentleman  highly  virtuous,  exem- 
plary, well-conducted,  and — " 

"I  make  no  doubt  of  it, sir,"  inter- 
rupted Ralph,  checking  the  torrent  of 
recommendation  ;  "  no  doubt  of  it  at 
Jill.     Suppose  we  come  to  business  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  rejoined 
Squeers.    "  •'  Never  postpone  business,' 


is  the  very  flrst  lesson  we  instil  into 
our  commercial  pupils.  Master  Bel- 
ling, my  dear,  always  remember  that ; 
do  you  hear  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repeated  Master  Bel- 
ling. 

"  He  recollects  what  it  is,  does  he  ?" 
said  Ralph. 

"  Tell  the  gentleman,"  said  Squeers. 
"  *  Never,'"  repeated  Master  Belhng. 
"Very  good,"  said   Squeei*s ;    "go 
on." 

"  Nevei',"  repeated  Master  Belling 
again. 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Squeers. 
«  Yes." 

"P,"  suggested  Nicholas,  good- 
naturedly. 

"  Perform — business  !  "  said  Master 
Belling.  "  Never  —  perform  —  busi- 
ness ! " 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Squeers, 
darting  a  withering  look  at  the  culpint. 
"  You  and  I  will  perform  a  little  busi- 
ness on  our  private  account  by  and 
bye." 

"  And  just  now,"  said  Ralph,  "  we 
had  better  transact  our  own,  perhaps." 
"If  you  please,"  said  Squeers. 
"Well,"     resumed     Ralph,     "it's 
brief  enough  ;  soon  broached ;  and  I 
hope  easily  concluded.     You  have  ad- 
vertised for  an  able  assistant,  sir  ?  " 
"  Precisely  so,"  said  Squeers. 
"  And  you  really  want  one  ?  " 
"  Certainly,"  answered  .Squeers. 
"  Here  he  is  !  "  said  Ralph.     "  Jly 
nephew   Nicholas,    hot    from  school, 
with  everything  he  learnt  there,  fer- 
menting in  liis  head,  and  nothing  fer- 
menting ui  his  pocket,  is  just  the  man 
you  want." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Squeers,  per- 
plexed with  such  an  application  from 
a  youth  of  Nicholas's  figure,  "  I  am 
afraid  the  young  man  won't  suit  me." 
"Yes,  ho  will,"  s.aid  Ralph  ;  "I 
know  better.  Don't  be  cast  down, 
sir  ;  you  will  be  teaching  all  the  young 
noblemen  in  Dotheboys  H.all  in  less 
than  a  week's  time,  imless  this  gentle- 
man is  more  obstinate  than  I  take  hira 
to  be." 

"  I  fear,  sir,''  said  Nicholas,  address- 
ing  Jlr.  Squeer.s,  "  that  you  object  to 
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my  youth,  aud  tomynotbelug-a  Mastei- 
of  Arts  2 " 

"  The  ateence  of  a  college  degree  is 
an  objectiou,"  replied  Squeers,  look- 
ing as  grave  as  he  could,  and  consider- 
ably puzzled,  no  less  by  the  contrast 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  nephew 
and  the  worldly  manner  of  the  uncle, 
than  by  the  incomprehensible  allusion 
to  the  young  noblemen  under  his  tuition. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  I  '11 
put  this  matter  in  its  true  light  in  two 
seconds." 

"  If  you  '11  have  the  goodness,"  re- 
joined Squeers. 

"  This  is  a  boy,  or  a  youth,  or  a 
lad,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  hobbledelioy, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  him,  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  or  thereabouts," 
Baid  Ralph. 

"  That  1  see,"  observed  the  school- 
master. 

"So  do  I,"  .said  Mr. Snawley, think- 
ing it  as  Avell  to  back  his  new  friend 
occasionally. 

"  His  father  is  dead,  he  is  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  world,  has  no  resources 
whatever,  and  wants  something  to  do," 
said  Ralph.  "  I  recommend  him  to 
this  splendid  establishment  of  yours, 
as  an  opening  which  will  lead  him  to 
fortune,  if  he  turns  it  to  proper  ac- 
count.   Do  you  see  that  1  " 

"  Everybody  must  see  that,"  replied 
Squeers,  half  imitating  the  sneer  with 
^vhich  the  old  gentleman  was  regard- 
ng  bis  unconscious  relative. 

"  I  do,  of  com'se,"  said  Nicholas, 
eagerly. 

"  He  does,  of  course,  you  observe," 
said  Ralph,  in  the  same  dry,  hard 
manner.  "  If  any  caprice  of  temper 
.should  induce  him  to  cast  aside  this 
golden  opportunity  Ijefore  he  has 
))rought  it  to  perfection,  I  consider 
myself  absolved  from  extending  any 
assistance  to  his  mother  and  sister. 
Look  at  him,  and  think  of  the  use  he 
may  be  to  you  in  half  a  dozen  ways ! 
Now,  the  question  is,  whether,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  all  events,  he  won't 
serve  your  purjiose  better  than  twenty 
of  the  kind  of  people  you  would  get 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Isn't 
that  a  question  for  consideration  I  " 


"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Squeers,  answer- 
ing  a  nod  of  Ralph's  head  with  a  nod 
of  his  own. 

"  Good,"  rejoined  Ralph.  "  Let  mo 
have  two  words  with  you." 

The  two  words  were  had  apart  ; 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers  announced  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
Nickleby  was,  from  that  moment,  tho- 
roughly nominated  to,  and  installed  in, 
the  office  of  first  assistant  master  at 
Dotheboys  Hall. 

"  Your  uncle's  recommendation  has 
done  it,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Wack- 
ford Squeers. 

Nicholas,  overjoyed  at  his  success, 
shook  his  uncle's  hand  wai-mly,  and 
could  almost  have  worshipped  Squeers 
upon  the  spot. 

"He  is  an  odd-looking  man,"  thought 
Nicholas.  "  What  of  that  ?  Person 
was  an  odd-looking  man,  and  so  was 
Doctor  Johnson  ;  all  these  bookworms 
are." 

"  At  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers, 
"  the  coach  starts.  You  must  be  here 
at  a  quarter  before,  as  we  talce  these 
boys  with  us." 

"  Certauily,  sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

"And  your  fare  down,  I  have 
paid,"  growled  Ralph.  "  So,  j'ou  '11 
have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  yourself 
warm." 

Here  was  another  instance  of  his 
uncle's  generosity  !  Nicholas  felt  his 
unexpected  kindness  so  much,  that  he 
could  scarcely  find  words  to  thank 
him  ;  indeed,  he  had  not  found  half 
enough,  when  they  took  leave  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  emerged  from  the 
Saracen's  Head  gateway. 

"  I  shall  be  here  in  the  morning  to 
see  you  fairly  oS","  said  Ralph.     "  No  ' 
skulking  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  sii*,"  replied  Nicholas; 
"  I  never  shall  forget  this  kindness." 

"  Take  care  you  don't,"  replied  hi^ 
uncle.  "  You  had  better  go  home 
now,  and  pack  up  what  you  have  got 
to  pack.  Do  you  think  you  could 
find  vour  way  to  Golden  Square 
first  V' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  can 
easily  inquire." 
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"  Leave  these  papers  with  my  clork, 
then,"  Siiid  Ralph,  producing  a  small 
parcel,  "and  tell  him  to  wait  till  I 
come  home." 

Js'icholas  checi'fully  undertook  the 
errand,  and  bidding  his  worthy  uncle 
an  att'ectionate  farewell,  which  that 
wann-hearted  old  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged by  a  gi'owl,  hastened  away  to 
execute  his  commission. 

He  found  Golden  Square  in  due 
coui-se  ;  Mr.  Noggs,  who  had  stepped 
out  for  a  minute  or  so  to  the 
public-house,  was  opening  the  door 
with  a  latch-key  as  he  reached  the 
steps. 

"  Wliat  's  that  1 "  inquired  Noggs, 
pointing  to  the  parcel. 

"  Papers  from  my  uncle,"  replied 
Nicholas;  "and  you're  to  have  the 
goodness  to  wait  till  he  comes  home, 
if  you  please." 

"  Uncle  !  "  cried  Noggs. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Nicholas  ia 
exjilanation. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Newman. 

Without  another  word  he  led 
Nicholas  into  the  pass.age,  and  thence 
into  the  official  pantry  at  the  end  of 
it,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a  chaii', 
and  mounting  upon  his  high  stool,  sat, 
with  his  arms  hanging  straight  down 
by  his  sides,  gazing  fixedly  upon  him, 
as  from  a  tower  of  observation. 

"•  There  is  no  answer,"  said 
Nicholas,  Laying  the  parcel  on  a  table 
beside  him. 

Newman  said  nothing,  but  folding 
iiis  arms,  and  thrusting  his  head  for- 
ward so  as  to  obtain  a  nearer  view 
of  Nicholas's  face,  scanned  his  i'ea- 
lures  closely. 

''  No  answer,"  said  Nicholas,  speak- 
ing vei'y  loud,  under  the  impression 
that  Newman  Noggs  was  deaf. 

Newman  placed  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  .and,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
continued  the  s.ame  close  scrutiny  of 
his  companion's  face. 

This  was  such  a  very  singidar 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  utter 
stranger,  and  his  appearance  was  so 
extremely  peculiar,  that  Nicholas, 
who  had  a  sufticieiitlv  Iceen  sense  of 


the  ridiculous,  could  not  refrain  from 
breaking  into  a  smile  as  he  inquu'ed 
whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  any  commands 
for  him. 

Noggs  shook  his  head  aud  sighed  ; 
upon  which  NichoLos  ro.se,  and  re- 
marking that  he  required  no  rest,  bade 
him  good  morning. 

It  was  a  great  exertion  for  Newman 
Noggs,  and  nobody  knows  to  this  d.ay 
how  he  ever  came  to  make  it,  the 
other  party  being  wholly  unknown  to 
him,  but  he  drew  a  long  breath  and 
actually  said,  out  loud,  without  once 
stopping,  that  if  the  young  gentleman 
did  not  object  to  tell,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  his  uncle  was  going  to 
do  for  him. 

Nicholas  had  not  the  least  objection 
in  the  world,  but  on  the  contrai'v  was 
rather  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  talking  on  the  subject  which  occu- 
l)ied  his  thoughts  ;  so,  he  sat  down 
again,  and  (his  sanguine  imagination 
warming  as  ho  s[)oke)  entered  into  a 
fervent  and  glowing  description  of  all 
the  honours  and  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  appointment  at  that 
seat  of  learning,  Dotheboys  Hall. 

"  But,  w  hat 's  the  matter — are  you 
ill  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  suddenly  break- 
ing off,  as  his  companion,  after  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  variety  of  uncouth 
attitudes,  thrust  his  hands  under  the 
stool,  and  cracked  his  finger-joints  as 
if  he  were  snajiping  all  the  bones  in 
his  hands. 

Newman  Noggs  made  no  reply,  but 
went  on  shi^ugging  his  shoulders  and 
cracking  his  finger-joints  ;  smiling  hor- 
ribly all  the  time,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  at  nothing,  out  of  the  tops  of 
his  eyes,  in  a  most  ghastly  manner. 

At  fii'st,  Nicholas  thought  the  mys- 
terious man  was  in  a  fit,  but,  on  fur- 
ther considei'ation,  decided  that  he  was 
in  liquor,  under  which  circumstances 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  off  at 
once.  He  looked  back  when  ho  had 
got  the  street-door  open.  Newman 
Noggs  w.as  still  indulging  in  the  same 
extraordinary  gestures,  and  the  crack- 
ing of  his  fingers  sounded  loufler  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NlCnOLAS   STARTS   FOR    YORKSHIRE.       OF    IIIS     I.EAVE-TAKING    AND    HIS    FELLOW- 
TRAVELLERS,    AND    WHAT    BEFEL   THEM    ON    TUE   ROAD. 


If  tears  di-opped  into  a  trunk  were 
cliarms  to  preserve  its  owner  fi'om 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  would  have  commenced  his 
expedition  under  most  happy  ausi^ices. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so 
little  time  to  do  it  in  ;  so  many  kind 
words  to  be  spoken,  and  such  bitter 
pain  in  the  hearts  in  which  they  rose 
to  impede  their  utterance ;  that  the 
little  preparations  for  his  journey  were 
made  mournfully  indeed.  A  hundred 
things  which  the  anxious  care  of  his 
mother  and  sister  deemed  indispens- 
able for  his  comfort,  Nicliolas  insisted 
on  leaving  behind,  as  they  might  prove 
of  some  after  use,  or  might  be  con- 
vertible into  money  if  occasion  re- 
quired. A  hundred  affectionate  con- 
tests on  such  points  as  these,  took 
place  on  the  sad  night  which  preceded 
his  departure  ;  and,  as  the  termination 
of  every  angerless  dispute  brought 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  close 
of  their  sUght  preparations,  Kate  grew  [ 
busier  and  busier,  and  wept  more  j 
silently. 

The  box  was  packed  at  last,  and 
then  there  came  supper,  with  some 
little  delicacy  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  as  a  set-off  against  the  ex- 
pense of  which,  Kate  and  her  mother  | 
had  feigned  to  duie  v/hen  Nicholas 
was  out.  The  poor  lad  nearly  choked  ! 
liiraself  by  attempting  to  partake  of  it, 
and  almost  suffocated  himself  in  affect- 
ing a  jest  or  two,  and  forcing  a  melan- 
choly laugh.  Thus,  they  lingered  on 
till  the  hour  of  separating  for  the  night 
was  long  past ;  and  then  they  found 
that  they  might  as  well  have  given 
vent  to  their  real  feelings  before,  for 
they  could  not  suppress  them,  do  what 
they  would.  So,  they  let  them  have 
their  v.ay,  and  even  tliat  was  a  relief. 

Nicholas  slept  well  till  six  next 
morning  ;  dreamed  of  home,  or  of 
what    was    home    once — no    matter 


which,  for  things  that  are  changed  or 
gone  will  come  back  as  they  used  to 
be,  thank  God  !  in  sleep — and  rose 
quite  brisk  and  gay.  He  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  pencil,  to  say  the  good  bye 
which  he  was  afraid  to  pronounce 
himself,  and  laying  them,  with  half  his 
scanty  stock  of  money,  at  his  sister's 
door,  shouldered  his  box  and  crept 
softly  down  stairs. 

"  Is  that  you,  Hannah  ? "  cried  a 
voice  from  Miss  La  Creevy's  sitting- 
room,  whence  shone  the  light  of  a 
feeble  candle. 

"  It  is  I,  Miss  La  Creevy,"  said 
Nicholas,  putting  down  the  box  and 
looking  in. 

"  Bless  us  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  La 
Creevy,  starting  and  putting  her  hand 
to  her  curl-papers  ;  "  You  're  up  very 
early,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

"  So  are  you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  It 's  the  fine  arts  that  bring  me 
out  of  bed,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  returned 
the  lady.  "  I  'm  waiting  for  the  light 
to  carry  out  an  idea." 

Miss  La  Creevy  had  got  up  early  to 
put  a  fancy  nose  mto  a  miniature  of  an 
ugly  little  boV;  destined  for  his  grand- 
mother in  the  country,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  bequeath  him  property  if  he 
was  like  the  family. 

"  To  cany  out  an  idea,"  repeated 
Miss  La  Creevy ;  "  and  that 's  the  great 
convenience  of  living  in  a  thorough- 
fare like  the  Sti'and.  When  I  want  a 
nose  or  an  eye  for  any  particular  sitter, 
I  have  only  to  loolc  out  of  window  and 
wait  till  I  get  one." 

"  Does  it  take  long  to  get  a  nose, 
now  1 "  inquired  Nicholas,  smiling. 

"Why,  that  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  pattern,"  replied  Miss 
La  Creevy.  "  Snubs  and  romans  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  there  are  flats  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  when  there 's  .a 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  ;  but  perfect 
aquilines,   I    ara    Eorvy   fr)    si'.y,    av 
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scarce,  aud  \vc  generally  iise  them  for 
uniliirras  or  public  charactere." 

''  Indeed ! "  said  Nicholas.  "  If  I 
should  meet  with  aiiy  in  my  travels, 
I  '11  endeavour  to  sketch  them  for 
you." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  really  going  all  the  way  down  into 
Yorkshire  this  cold  winter's  weather, 
Jlr.  Nickleby  ?  "  said  Miss  La  Croevy. 
"  1  heard  something  of  it  last  night." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"  Needs  must,  you  know,  when  some- 
body drives.  Necessity  is  my  driver, 
and  that  is  only  another  name  for  the 
sune  gentleman." 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
that's  all  I  can  say,"  said  Miss  La 
Creevy  ;  "as  much  on  your  mother's 
and  sister's  account  as  on  yours.  Your 
sister  is  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  Jlr. 
Nickleby,  and  that  is  an  additional 
i-eason  why  she  should  have  somebody 
to  protect  her.  1  persuaded  her  to 
give  me  a  sitting  or  two,  for  the 
sti'cet-door  case.  Ah  !  she  '11  make  a 
sweet  miniature."  As  Miss  La  Creevy 
spoke,  .she  held  up  an  ivory  counte- 
nance intersected  with  very  percep- 
tible sky-blue  veins,  and  regarded  it 
with  so  much  complacency,  that  Ni- 
chola,s  quite  envied  her. 

"  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  Kate  some  little  kindness," 
said  Nicholas,  pi-esenting  his  hand,  "  I 
think  you  will." 

"  Depend  upon  that,"  said  the  good- 
natured  miniatui'e  painter;  "and  God 
bless  you,  Mr.  Nickleby  ;  and  I  wish 
you  well." 

It  was  very  little  that  Nicholas 
knew  of  the  world,  but  he  guessed 
r-nough  about  its  ways  to  think,  that  if 
he  gave  Miss  La  Creevy  one  little 
kiss,  perhaps  she  might  not  be  the 
less  kindly  disposed  tow.ards  those  he 
was  leaving  beliind.  So,  he  g.ave  her 
three  or  four  with  a  kind  of  jocose 
gallantry,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  evinced 
no  greater  symptoms  of  displeaaaire 
than  declaring,  as  she  adjusted  her 
yellow  turban,  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  such  .a  thing,  and  couldn't 
have  believed  it  possible. 

Having  terminated  the  unexpected 


interview  in  this  satisfactory  manner, 
Nicholas  hastily  withdrew  himself 
from  the  house.  By  the  time  he  had 
found  a  man  to  carry  his  bo.\  it  was 
only  seven  o'clock,  so  he  walked 
slowly  on,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
porter,  and  very  probably  with  not 
half  as  light  a  heart  in  his  breast  as 
the  man  had,  although  ho  had  no 
Avaistcoat  to  cover  it  with,  and  had 
evidently,  from  the  appearance  of  his 
other  garments,  been  spending  the 
night  in  a  stable,  and  taking  his  l^reak- 
fast  at  a  pump. 

Regarding,  with  no  small  cm'iosity 
and  interest,  all  the  busy  preparations 
for  the  coming  day  which  every  street 
and  almost  every  house  displayed  ; 
and  thmking,  now  and  then,  that  it 
seemed  rather  hard  that  so  many 
people  of  all  ranks  and  stations  could 
earn  a  livelihood  in  London,  and  that 
ho  should  be  compelled  to  journey  so 
far  in  search  of  one  ;  Nicholas  speedily 
arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow 
Hill.  Having  dismi-ssed  his  attendant, 
and  seen  the  bo.x  safely  deposited  in 
the  coach-office,  he  looked  into  the 
coffee-room  in  search  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

He  found  that  learned  gentleman 
sitting  at  breakfast,  with  the  three 
little  boys  before  noticed,  and  two 
others  who  had  turned  up  by  some 
lucky  chance  since  the  interview  of 
the  preA-ious  day,  ranged  in  a  row  on 
the  opposite  seat.  Mr.  Squeers  had 
before  him  a  small  measure  of  cofiiee,  a 
plate  of  hot  toast,  and  a  cold  round  of 
beef;  but  he  was  at  that  moment 
intent  on  preparing  breakfast  for  the 
little  boys. 

"  This  is  twopenn'orth  of  milk  is  it, 
waiter  ? "  said  Mr.  Squeers,  looking 
down  into  a  large  blue  mug,  and  .slant- 
ing it  gently,  so  as  to  get  an  accurate 
view  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained 
in  it. 

"  That 's  twopenn'orth,  sir,"  replied 
the  waiter. 

"  What  a  rare  article  milk  is,  to  be 
sure,  in  Loudon  ! "  said  Mr.  Squeers 
with  a  sigh.  "  Just  fill  tliat  mug  up 
Avith   lukewarm  water,  WilUam,   will 


you 


"To  the  wery  top,  sir?"  inquired 
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the  waiter.  "Wliy,  the  milk  will  be 
drownded." 

"  Never  you  mind  tliat,"  replied 
Mr.  Squeer-s.  "  Serve  it  right  for 
being  so  dear.  You  ordered  that  thick 
bread  and  butter  for  three,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Coming  dh-ectly,  sir." 

"  You  needn't  hurry  yourself,"  said 
Squeers ;  "  there 's  plenty  of  time. 
Conquer  your  passions,  boys,  and  don't 
be  eager  after  vittles."  As  he  uttered 
this  moral  precept,  Mr.  Squeers  took 
a  large  bite  out  of  the  cold  beef,  and 
recognised  Nicholas. 

«  Sit  down,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said 
Squeers.  "  Here  we  are,  a  breakfast- 
ing you  see  ! " 

Nicholas  did  not  see  that  anybody 
was  breakfasting,  except  Mr.  Squeers  ; 
but  lie  bowed  with  all  becoming  rever- 
ence, and  looked  as  cheerful  as  he 
could. 

"  Oh  !  tliat  's  the  milk  and  water,  is 
it,  William  l  "  said  Squeers.  "  Very 
good  ;  don't  forget  the  bread  and 
butter  presently." 

At  this  freth  mention  of  the  bread 
and  butter,  the  five  little  boys  looked 
very  eager,  and  followed  the  waiter 
out,  with  their  eyes  ;  meanwhile  Mr. 
Squeers  tasted  the  milk  and  water. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  that  gentleman,  smack- 
ing his  lips,  "  here  's  richness  !  Think 
of  the  many  beggars  and  orphans  in 
the  streets  that  would  be  glad  of  this, 
little  boys.  A  shocking  thing  hunger 
is,  isn't  "it,  Mr.  Nickleby  I  " 

'•  Vei'y  shocking,  sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  When  I  say  number  one,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Squeers,  putting  the  mug 
before  the  children,  "  the  boy  on  the 
left  hand  nearest  the  window  may  take 
a  dx'ink  ;  and  when  I  say  number  two,' 
the  boy  next  him  will  go  in,  and  so  till 
we  come  to  numljer  five,  which  is  the 
last  boy.     Are  you  ready  \ " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cried  all  the  little  boys 
with  great  eagerness. 

"  That 's  right,"  said  Squeers,  calmly 
getting  on  with  his  breakfast ;  "  keep 
read}'  till  I  tell  you  to  begin.  Subdue 
your  appetites,  my  dears,  and  you  've 
conquered  human  natur.  This  is  the 
way  we  inculcate  strength  of  mind, 
Mr.  Nickleby."  said  the  schoolmaster, 


turning  to  Nicholas,  and  speaking  with 
his  mouth  very  full  of  beef  and  toast. 

Nicholas  murmured  something — lie 
knew  not  what — in  reply  ;  and  the  little 
boys,  dividing  theu*  gaze  between  the 
mug,  the  bread  and  butter  (which  had 
by  this  time  arrived),  and  every  morsel 
which  Ml'.  Squeers  took  into  his  mouth, 
remained  with  strained  eyes  in  tor- 
ments of  expectation. 

"  Thank  G  od  for  a  good  breakfast," 
said  Squeers  when  he  had  finished. 
"  Number  one  may  take  a  drink."  * 

Number  one  seized  the  mug  raven- 
ously, and  had  just  drunk  enough  to 
make  him  wish  for  n\ore,  when  Mr. 
Squeers  gave  the  signal  for  number 
two,  who  gave  up  at  the  same  interest- 
ing moment  to  number  three  ;  and  the 
process  was  repeated  until  the  miiic  and 
water  terminated  \\'ith  number  five. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
dividing  the  bread  and  butter  for  three 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  were 
children,  "  you  had  better  look  sharp 
with  your  breakfast,  for  the  horn  will 
blow  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
every  boy  leaves  ofiV 

Permission  being  thus  given  to  fall 
to,  the  boys  began  to  eat  voraciously, 
and  in  desperate  haste :  while  the 
schoolmaster  (who  was  in  high  good 
humour  after  his  meal)  picked  his 
teeth  with  a  fork,  and  looked  smihngly 
on.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  horn 
was  heard. 

"  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  long," 
said  Squeers,  jumping  up  and  produc- 
ing a  little  basket  from  under  the  seat  ] 
"  put  what  j'ou  haven't  had  time  to 
eat,  in  here,  boys  !  You  '11  want  it  on 
the  road  ! " 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled 
by  these  very  economical  arrange- 
ments ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  reflect 
upon  them,  for  the  httle  boys  had  to 
be  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and 
their  boxes  had  to  be  brought  out  and 
put  in,  and  Mr.  Squeers's  luggage  was 
to  be  seen  carefully  deposited  in  the 
boot,  and  all  these  offices  were  in  his 
department.  He  was  in  the  full  heat 
and  bustle  of  concluding  these  opera- 
tions, when  his  imcle,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  accosted  liim. 
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" Oh  !  licre  jou  are,  sir  ! "  said 
Ralph.  "  Here  are  your  mother  and 
sister,  sir." 

"  Where!"  cried  Nicholas,  loolcing 
Ji.ostily  round. 

"  llcrc  !  "  replied  his  uncle.  "Hav- 
ing; too  much  money  and  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it,  they  were  paying  a 
Iiackncy  coach  as  I  came  up,  sir." 

"  We  were  afraid  of  being  too  late 
to  see  him  before  he  went  away  from 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Nicicleby,  embracing 
lier  son,  heedless  of  the  unconcerned 
lookers-on  in  the  coach-yard. 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned 
Ralph,  "  you  're  the  best  judge  of 
course.  I  merely  said  that  you  were 
paying  a  hackney  coacli.  /  never  pay 
sv  hackney  coach,  ma'am,  I  never  hire 
one.  I  hav'n't  been  in  a  hackney 
coach  of  my  own  hiring,  for  tliirty 
yi-ars,  and  I  hope  I  shan't  be  for  thirty 
more,  if  I  live  as  long." 

"  I  should  never  have  forgiven  my- 
self if  I  had  not  seen  him,"  .said  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  "  Poor  dear  boy  —  going 
away  without  his  breakfast  too,  because 
he  feared  to  distress  us  ! " 

"  Mighty  fine  certainly,"  said  Ralph, 
with  great  testiness.  "  Wlien  I  first 
went  to  business,  ma'am,  I  tnok  a 
penny  loaf  and  a  ha'portii  of  milk  for 
my  breakfast  as  I  walked  to  the  city 
every  mornmg  ;  what  do  jou  say  to 
that,  ma'am  ?  Breakfast !  Bah  ! " 

"  Now,  Nicklcby,"  said  Squeers, 
coming  up  at  the  moment  buttoning 
his  great-coat ;  "  I  think  you  "d  better 
get  uj)  behind.  I  'm  afraid  of  one  of 
them  boys  falling  oft",  and  then  there 's 
twenty  pound  a  year  gone." 

"  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate, 
touching  her  bi'other's  arm,  "  who  is 
that  vulgar  man  I  " 

"  Eh  !''  growled  Ralph,  whose  quick 
cars  had  caught  the  inquiry.  "  Do 
you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Squeers,  my  dear  '. " 

"That  the  schoolmaster!  No, 
uncle.  Oh  no  !  "  replied  Kate,  shrinl;- 
jng  back. 

*'  1  'm  sure  I  heard  you  say  as  much, 
my  dear,"  retorted  Ralph  in  his  cold 
s-ai'castic  manner.  "  Mr.  Squeers,  hero 's 
my  niece:  Nicholas's  sister!  " 


"  Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, miss,"  said  Squeers,  raising  his 
hat  an  inch  or  two.  "  I  wish  Mrs. 
Squeers  toolv  gals,  and  we  had  you  for 
a  teacher.  I  don't  know,  though,  whe- 
ther she  mightn't  gi'ow  jealous  if  wc 
had.     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

If  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall 
could  have  known  what  was  passing  in 
his  assistant's  breast  at  that  moment,  ho 
would  have  discovered,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  as  near  being  soundly 
punmiclled  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life.  Kate  Nickleby,  having  a  quicker 
perception  of  her  brother's  emotions, 
led  him  gently  aside,  and  thus  pre- 
vented Mr.  Squeers  from  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  in  a  pecuHarly 
disagreeable  manner. 

"  My  dear  Nicholas,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  who  is  this  man  ?  What  kind 
of  place  can  it  be  that  vou  are  going 
to  >. " 

"  I  hardly  know,  Kate,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas, pressing  his  sister's  hand.  "  I 
suppose  the  Yorkshire  folks  are  rather 
rough  and  uncultivated  ;  that 's  all." 

"  But  this  jierson,"  urged  Kate. 

"  Is  my  employer,  or  master,  or  what- 
ever the  proper  name  may  be,"  rephcd 
Nicholas  quickly,  "  and  1  was  an  ass  to 
take  his  coarseness  ill.  They  are  looking 
this  way,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in  my 
place.  Bless  you  love,  and  good  bye  ! 
Mother  ;  look  forwai'd  to  our  meeting 
again  some  day!  Uncle,  farewell! 
Thank  you  heartily  lor  all  you  have 
done  and  all  you  mean  to  do.  Quite 
ready,  sir  !" 

With  these  hasty  adieux,  Nicholas 
mounted  nimbly  to  his  seat,  and  waved 
his  hand  as  gallantly  as  if  his  heart 
went  with  it. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  coachman 
and  guard  were  comp.aring  notes  for  the 
last  time  before  starting,  on  the  subject 
of  the  way-bill ;  when  poi-ters  were 
screwing  out  the  last  reluctant  six- 
periccs,  itinerant  newsmen  making  the 
last  offer  of  a  morning  paper,  and  the 
liorses  giving  the  last  impatient  rattle  to 
tlieir  harness  ;  Nicholas  felt  .'iomebody 
pulling  softly  at  hisleg.  Helooked  down, 
ami  there  stood  Newman  Noggs,  who 
pushed  up  uito  his  hand  a  dirty  letter. 
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"  What 's  this  ' "  inquu-ed  Nicholas. 

"  Hush  !  "  rejoined  Noggs,  pointing 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  who  was  say- 
ing a  few  earnest  words  to  Squeers,  a 
short  distance  off.  "  Take  it.  Read 
it.     Nobody  knows.     That 's  all." 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  replied  Noggs. 

Nicholas  cried  stop,  again,  but  New- 
man Noggs  was  gone. 

A  minute's  bustle,  a  banging  of  the 
coach  doors,  a  swaying  of  the  vehicle 
to  one  side,  as  the  heavy  coachman, 
and  still  heavier  guard,  climbed  into 
their  seats  ;  a  cry  of  all  right,  a  few 
notes  from  the  horn,  a  hasty  glance  of 
two  soiTOwful  faces  below,  and  the  hard 
features  of  JNIr.  Ralph  Nickleby  — 
and  the  coach  was  gone  too,  and 
rattlmg  over  the  stones  of  Smith- 
field. 

The  little  boys'  logs  being  too  short 
to  admit  of  theii-  feet  resting  upon  any- 
thing as  they  sat,  and  the  little  boys' 
bodies  being  consequently  in  imminent 
hazard  of  being  jerked  off  the  coach, 
Nicholas  had  enough  to  do,  over  the 
stones,  to  hold  them  on.  Between  the 
maiuuil exertion  and  the  mental  anxiety 
attendant  upon  this  task,  he  was  not  a 
little  relieved  when  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  Peacock  at  Islington.  He  was 
still  more  relieved  when  a  hearty- 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  very  good- 
humoured  face,  and  a  very  fresh  colour, 
got  up  behind,  and  proposed  to  take 
the  other  corner  of  the  seat. 

"  If  we  put  some  of  these  youngsters 
in  the  middle,"  said  the  new  comer, 
"  they  '11  be  safer  in  case  of  theii'  going 
to  sleep  ;  eh  ?  " 

"If  you '11  have  the  goodness,  sir," 
replied  Squeers,  "  that  '11  be  the  very 
thing.  Mr.  Nickleby,  take  three  of  them 
boys  between  you  and  the  gentleman. 
Belling  and  the  youngest  Snawley  can 
sit  between  me  and  the  guard.  Three 
children,"  said  Squeers,  explaining  to 
the  stranger,  "  books  as  two." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  I  am 
f^ure,"  said  the  fresh-coloured  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  have  a  brother  who  wouldn't 
object  to  book  his  six  children  as  two 
at  any  butcher's  or  baker's  in  the  king- 
dom, I  dare  say.     Far  from  it." 


"  Six  children,  six-  ? "  ciLclaimed 
Squeers. 

"  Yes,  and  all  boys,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  j\Ir.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  in 
great  haste,  "  catch  hold  of  that  basket, 
Let  me  give  you  a  card,  sir,  of  an  esta- 
blishment where  those  six  boys  can  be 
brought  up  in  an  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  moral  manner,  with  no  mistake 
at  all  about  it,  for  twenty  guineas  a 
year  each — twenty  guineas,  sir — or  I  'd 
take  all  the  boys  together  upon  a  ave- 
rage right  through,  and  say  a  hundi'ed 
pound  a  year  for  the  lot." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  gentleman,  glancing 
at  the  card,  "  You  are  the  Mr.  Squeers 
mentioned  here,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  am,5sir,"  replied  the  worthy 
pedagogue  ;  "Mr.  Wackford  Squeers 
is  my  n-ame,  and  I  'm  very  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  it.  These  are  some 
of  my  boys,  sir  ;  that 's  one  of  my  as- 
sistants, sir — Mr.  Nickleby,  a  gentle- 
man's son,  and  a  good  scholar,  mathe- 
matical, classical,  and  commercial. 
We  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  our 
shop.  All  manner  of  learning  my  boys 
take  down,  sir  ;  the  expense  is  never 
thought  of ;  and  they  get  patcnial  treat- 
ment and  washing  in." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, glancing  at  Nicholas  with  a  half 
smile,  and  a  more  than  half  expression 
of  surpi'ise,  "  these  are  advantages 
indeed." 

"  You  may  say  that,  sir,"  rejoined 
Squeers,  thiaisting  his  hands  into  his 
great-coat  pockets.  "  The  most  unex- 
ceptionable i-eferences  are  given  and 
required.  I  wouldn't  take  a  reference 
with  any  boy,  that  wasn't  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  five  pound  five  a 
quarter,  no,  not  if  you  went  down  on 
your  knees,  and  asked  me,  with  tho 
tears  running  down  your  face,  to  do  it." 

"  Highly  considerate,"  said  the  pas- 
senger. 

"  It 's  my  gi'eat  aim  and  end  to  be 
considerate,  sir,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
"  Snawley,  junior,  if  you  don't  leave 
off  chattermg  your  teeth,  and  shaking 
with  the  cold,  I  ■"11  warm  you  with  a 
severe  thrashing  in  about  half  a 
minute's  tim»»." 
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"  Sit  fast  here,  geuelmen,"  said  the 
guai'd  as  he  clambered  up. 

"  Ail  riglit  beliind  tlicrc,  Diclc  ?  " 
cried  tlie  coachman. 

"  AJi  riglit,"  was  the  reply.  "  OfT 
.slie  goes  ! "  And  off"  she  did  go, — if 
coaches  be  feminine — amidst  a  loud 
flourish  from  the  guard's  horn,  and 
the  calm  approval  of  all  the  judges  of 
coaches  and  coach-horses  congregated 
at  the  Peacock,  but  more  especially  of 
the  helpers,  who  stood,  with  the  cloths 
over  their  arms,  watching  the  coach 
till  it  disappeared,  and  then  lounged 
admiringly  stablewards,  bestowing 
various  gruff  encomiums  on  the  beauty 
of  the  turn-out. 

When  the  guard  (who  was  a  stout 
<dd  Yorkshii'eman)  had  blown  himself 
quite  out  of  breath,  he  put  the  horn 
into  a  little  tunnel  of  a  basket  fastened 
to  the  coach-side  for  the  purpose,  and 
giving  himself  a  plentiful  shower  of 
lilows  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  ob- 
served it  was  uncommon  cold  ;  after 
which,  he  demanded  of  every  person 
separately  whether  he  was  going  right 
through,  and  if  not  where  he  was 
going.  Satisfactory  replies  being  made 
to  these  queries,  he  surmised  that  the 
roads  were  pretty  heavy  arter  that  fall 
last  night,  and  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing whdther  any  of  them  gentlemen 
carried  a  snufl-box.  It  happoiing 
that  nobody  did,  he  remarked  with  a 
mysterious  air  that  he  had  heard  a 
medical  gentleman  as  went  down  to 
Grantham  last  week,  say  how  that 
snuif-taking  was  bad  for  the  eyes ;  but 
ibr  his  part  he  had  never  found  it  so, 
and  what  he  said  was,  that  everybody 
should  speak  as  they  found.  Nobody 
attempting  to  controvert  this  position, 
he  took  a  small  brown-paper  parcel 
out  of  his  hat,  and  putting  on  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles  (the  winting  being 
crabbed)  X'ead  the  direction  half-a- 
dozen  times  over  ;  having  done  which, 
he  consigned  the  parcel  to  its  old  place, 
put  up  his  spectacles  again,  and  stared 
at  everybody  in  turn.  After  this,  he 
took  another  blow  at  the  horn  by  way 
of  refreshment ;  and,  having  now  ex- 
hausted his  usual  topics  of  conversation, 
folded  his  arms  as  well  as  he  could  in 


so  many  coats,  and  falling  into  a  solemn 
silence,  looked  carelessly  at  the  familiar 
objects  which  met  his  eye  on  every 
side  as  the  coach  rolled  on  ;  the 
only  things  he  seemed  to  care  for, 
being  horses  and  droves  of  cattle, 
which  he  scrutinised  with  a  critical 
air  as  they  wei'c  passed  upon  the  road. 

The  weather  was  intensely  and  bit- 
terly cold  ;  a  gi-cat  deal  of  snow  fell 
from  time  to  time ;  and  the  wind  was 
intolerably  keen.  Mr.  Squeers  got 
down  at  almost  every  stage — to  stretch 
his  legs  as  he  said — and  as  he  always 
came  back  from  such  excursions  with 
a  very  red  nose,  and  comjjosed  himself 
to  sleep  directly,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  process.  The  little  pupils 
having  been  stimulated  with  the  i"e- 
mains  of  their  breakfast,  and  further 
invigorated  by  sundry  small  sups  of  a 
curious  cordial  carried  by  Mr.  Squeers. 
which  tasted  vei'y  lilvc  toast-and-water 
put  into  a  brandy  bottle  by  mistake, 
went  to  sleep,  woke,  shivered,  and 
cried,  as  their  feelings  prompted. 
Nicholas  and  the  good-tempered  man 
found  so  many  things  to  talk  about, 
that  between  conversing  together,  and 
cheering  up  the  boys,  the  time  passed 
with  them  as  rapidly  as  it  could,  vmder 
such  adverse  circumstances. 

So  the  day  wore  on.  At  Eton  Slo- 
comb  there  was  a  good  coach  dinner, 
of  which  the  box,  the  four  front  out- 
sides,  the  one  inside,  Nicholas,  tlie 
good-tempered  nian,  and  Mr.  Squeers, 
partook  ;  while  tlie  five  httle  boys 
wore  put  to  thaw  by  the  fire,  and  re- 
galed with  sandwiches.  A  stage  or 
two  further  on,  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  a  gi-eat  to-do  occasioned  by  the 
taking  up,  at  a  i"oad-side  inn,  of  a  very 
fastidious  lady  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  cloaks  and  small  parcels,  who  loudly 
lamented,  for  the  behoof  of  the  out- 
sides,  the  non-arrival  of  her  own  car- 
riage which  was  to  have  taken  her  on, 
and  made  the  guard  solemnly  promise 
to  stop  every  green  chai-iot  he  saw 
coming ;  which,  as  it  was  a  dark  night 
.and  he  was  sitting  with  his  face  the 
other  way,  that  officer  undertook,  witli 
many   fervent    asseveration.^,    t<i    dy. 
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Lastly,  the  fastidious  lady,  finding 
there  was  a  solitary  gentleman  inside, 
had  a  small  lamp  lighted  which  she 
carried  in  her  reticule,  and  being 
after  much  trouble  shut  in,  the  horses 
were  put  into  a  brisk  canter  and  the 
coach  was  once  more  in  rapid  motion. 
The  night  and  the  snow  came  on 
together,  and  dismal  enough  they 
were.  There  was  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wind  ; 
for  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
tread  of  the  horses'  feet,  were  rendered 
inaudible  by  the  thick  coating  of  snow 
which  covered  the  ground,  and  was  fast 
increasing  every  moment.  The  streets 
of  Stamford  were  deserted  as  they 
passed  through  the  town  ;  and  its  old 
churches  rose,  fro%vning  and  dark,  from 
the  whitened  ground.  Twenty  miles 
further  on,  two  of  the  front  outside 
passengers  Avisely  availing  themselves 
of  their  arrival  at  one  of  the  best  inns 
iu  England,  turned  in,  for  the  night, 
at    the   George   at   Grantham.      The 


remainder  wrapped  themselves  more 
closely  in  their  coats  and  cloalcs,  and 
leaving  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
to\vn  behind  them,  pillowed  themselves 
against  the  luggage,  and  prepared,  with 
many  half-suppressed  moans,  again  to 
encounter  the  piercing  blast  which 
swept  across  the  open  country. 

They  were  little  more  than  a  stage 
out  of  Gfautham,  or  about  half  way 
between  it  and  Newark,  when  Nicholas, 
who  had  been  asleep  for  a  short  time, 
was  suddenly  roused  by  a  violent  jerk 
which  nearly  threw  him  from  his  seat. 
Grasping  the  rail,  he  found  that  the 
coach  had  sunic  greatly  on  one  side, 
though  it  was  still  di-agged  forward  by 
the  horses  ;  and  while — confused  by 
their  plunging  and  the  loud  screams 
of  the  lady  inside — he  hesitated,  for 
an  instant,  whether  to  jump  off  or  not, 
the  vehicle  turned  easily  over,  and 
relieved  him  from  all  further  uncer- 
tainty by  flinging  liim  into  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


I.N  WHICH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  MENTIONED  IN  THE  LA.SI 
CHAPTER,  AFFORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  A  COUPLE  OF  GENTLE.MEN  TO  TELL 
STORIES   AGAINST    EACH    OTHER. 


"  Wo  ho  !  "  cried  the  guard,  on  his 
legs  in  a  minute,  and  running  to  the 
leaders'  heads.  "  Is  there  ony  genel- 
men  there,  as  can  len'  a  hand  hei-e  ? 
Keep  quiet,  dang  ye  !    Wo  ho  !  " 

"  What 's  the  matter  I  "  demanded 
Nicholas,  looking  sleepily  up. 

"  Matther  mun,  matther  eneaf  for 
one  neight,"  replied  the  guard;  «  dang 
the  wall-eyed  bay,  he  's  gane  mad  wi' 
glory  I  think,  carse  t'coorch  is  over. 
Here,  can't  ye  len'  a  bond  ?  Dom  it, 
I'd  ha'  dean  it  if  all  my  boans  were 
brokken." 

"  Here  !  "  cried  Nicholas,  stagger- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  I  'ni  ready.  I  'm 
only  a  little  abroad,  that 's  all." 

"  Hoold  'em  toight,"  cried  the 
guard,  "  while  ar  coot  treaces.  Hang 
on  tiv  'em  suirihoo.     Weel  doano,  my 


lod.  That's  it.  Let  'em  goa  noo. 
Dang  'em,  they  '11  gang  whoam  fast 
enoaf ! " 

In  truth,  the  animals  were  no  soonei 
released  than  they  ti-otted  back,  with 
much  deliberation,  to  the  stable  they 
had  just  left,  which  was  distant  not  a 
mile  behind. 

"  Can  you  bio'  a  ham  ?  "  asked  the 
guard,  disengaging  one  of  the  coach- 
lamps. 

"  I  dai-e  say  I  can,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Then  just  bio'  away  into  that  'un 
as  lies  on  the  ginind,  fit  to  wakken  the 
deead,  will'ee,"  said  the  man,  "  while 
I  stop  sum  o'  this  here  squealing  in- 
side. Cumin',  cumin'.  Dean't  make 
that  noise,  wooman." 

As  the  man  spoke,  he  proceeded  to 
wrench  open  the  uDDemiost  door  ol 
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the  coacli,  wliile  Nicholas,  seizing  tlie 
horn,  awoko  the  echoes  far  and  wide 
with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
peribrinances  on  that  instrument  over 
heard  by  mortal  ears.  It  had  its 
effect  liowever,  not  only  in  rousin;; 
such  of  the  passengers  as  were  reco- 
vering from  the  stunning  effects  of 
their  fall,  but  in  sunmioning  assist- 
ance to  tlieir  relief;  for  lights  gleamed 
in  the  distance,and  people  were  alreaily 
astir. 

In  fact,  a  man  on  horseback  gal- 
loped down,  before  the  passengci"s  were 
well  collected  together ;  and  a  careful 
investigation  being  instituted,  it  ap- 

f)eared  that  the  lady  inside  had  broken 
ler  lamp,  and  the  gentleman  his  head; 
that  the  two  front  outsidcs  had  escaped 
with  black  eyes  ;  the  box  with  a  bloody 
nose ;  the  coachman  with  a  contusion 
on  the  temple ;  !Mr.  Squeers  with  a 
portmanteau  bruise  on  his  back ;  and 
the  remaining  passengers  without  any 
injury  at  all — thanks  to  the  softness 
of  the  snow-drift  in  which  they  had 
been  overturned.  These  facts  were 
no  sooner  thoroughly  ascertained,  than 
the  lady  gave  several  indications  of 
fainting,  but  being  forewarned  that  if 
she  (lid,  she  must  be  carried  on  some 
gentleman's  shoulders  to  tlie  nearest 
public-house,  she  pi-udently  thought 
better  of  it,  and  walked  back  with  the 
rest. 

They  found  on  reaching  it,  that  it 
was  a  lonely  place  with  no  very  great 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  apai"t- 
nients — that  portion  of  its  resources 
being  all  comprised  in  one  public 
room  with  a  sanded  door,  and  a  chair 
or  two.  However,  a  large  faggot  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  coals  being  heaped 
upon  the  fire,  the  appearance  of  things 
was  not  long  in  mending  ;  and,  by  tlie 
time  they  had  washed  off  all  effaceable 
mai'ks  of  the  late  accident,  the  room 
was  warm  and  light,  which  was  a  most 
agreeable  exchange  for  the  cold  and 
darkness  out  of  doors. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers, 
insinuating  himself  into  the  warmest 
corner,  "  you  did  very  right  to  catch 
hold  of  them  hoi'ses.  I  should  h.ave 
done  it  mvself  if  I  had  come  to  in 


time,  but  I  am  very  glad  you  did  it. 
You  did  it  very  well  ;  vei'y  well." 

"  So  we!l,"  said  the  merry-faced 
gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
apiu'ovu  very  nmch  of  the  patronising 
tone  adopted  by  Squeers,  "  that  if 
they  had  not  been  firmly  checked 
when  they  w^ro,  you  would  most 
probably  have  had  uo  brains  left  to 
teach  with." 

This  remark  called  up  a  discourse 
relative  to  the  promptitude  Nicholas 
had  di.'^played,  and  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments  and  com- 
mendations. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  escaped, 
of  course,"  observed  Squeers  ;  "  every 
man  is  glad  when  he  escapes  from 
danger  ;  but  if  any  one  of  my  charges 
had  been  hui't — if  I  had  been  pre- 
vented from  restoring  any  one  of 
these  little  boys  to  his  parents  whole 
and  sound  as  I  received  him — what 
would  have  been  my  feelings  ?  Wiiy 
the  wheel  a-top  of  my  head  would  have 
been  far  preferable  to  it." 

"  Are  they  all  brothers,  sir  ? "  in- 
quired the  lady  who  had  carried  the 
'*  Davy  "  or  safety-lamp. 

"  In  one  sense  they  are,  ma'am," 
replied  Squeers,  diving  into  his  great- 
coat pocket  for  cards.     "  They  are  all 
under  the  same   parental   and  affec- 
tionate treatment.     Jlrs.  Squeers  and 
myself  are   a   mother  and  father  to 
every    one   of  'em.       j\lr.     Nickleby, 
hand  the  lady  them  cards,  and  offer 
these  to  the  gentlemen.     Perhaps  they 
might   know    of    some    parents  that 
would  be  gh'.d  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  establishment." 
I      Expressing   himself   to   this   efiect, 
Mr.  Squeers,  who  lost  no  ojiportunity 
!  of  advertising  gratuitously,  placed  his 
,  hands  upon  his   knees,  and  looked  at 
,  the  pupils  with  as  much  benignity  as 
he  could  possibly  affect,  while  Nicholas, 
blushing   with   shame,  handed  round 
the  cards  as  directed. 
I      "  I  hope  you  sufferno  inconvenience 
;  from  the  overturn,  ma'am  I "  said  the 
merry-faced     gentleman,     addressing 
the  fastidious  lady,  as  though  he  were 
charitablv  desirous  to  change  the  suh- 
ject. 
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"  No  bodily  inconvenience,"  replied 
the  lady. 

'•'  No  mental  inconvenience,  I  hope? " 

"  Tlis  subject  is  a  very  painful  one 
to  my  feelings,  sii',"  replied  the  lady 
with  strong  emotion  ;  "  and  I  beg  you, 
IS  a  gentleman,  not  to  refer  to  it." 

'•  Dear  me,"  said  the  merry-faced 
ifentleman,  looking  merrier  still,  "  I 
aierely  intended  to  inquire " 

'•'  I  hope  no  inquiries  will  be  made," 
5aid  the  lady,  "  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
;o  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of 
'he  other  gentlemen.  Landlord,  pray 
iirect  a  boy  to  keep  watch  outside  the 
door — and  if  a  green  chariot  passes  in 
the  direction  of  Grantham,  to  stop  it 
instantly." 

The  people  of  the  house  were  evi- 
dently overcome  by  this  request,  and 
when  the  lady  charged  the  boy  to  re- 
member, as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would 
have  a  coachman  with  a  gold-laced 
hat  on  the  Jjox,  and  a  footman,  most 
[jrobably  in  Silk  stockings,  behind,  the 
attentions  of  the  good  woman  of  the 
iim  were  redoubled.  Even  the  box- 
oasscnger  caught  the  infection,  and 
jTowiug  wonderfully  deferential,  im- 
mediately inquired  whether  there  was 
not  vei'y  good  society  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  the  lady  replied 
yes,  there  was:  in  a  manner  which  suf- 
ficiuntly  implied  that  she  moved  at  the 
very  tiptop  and  summit  of  it  all. 

"  As  the  guard  has  gone  on  liorse- 
back  to  Grantham  to  get  another 
coach,"  said  the  good-tempered  gentle- 
man when  they  had  been  all  sitting 
round  the  fire,  for  some  time,  m  silence, 
"  and  as  he  must  be  gone  a  couple  of 
hours  at  the  very  least,  I  propose  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch.  What  sayyou,sir?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  the 
broken-headed  inside,  who  was  a  man 
of  very  genteel  appearance,  dressed  in 
mourning.  He  was  not  past  the 
middle  age,  but  liis  liaii*  was  grey  ;  it 
seemed  to  have  been  prematurely 
turned  by  care  or  sorrow.  He  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  appeared 
to  be  prepossessed  by  the  frank  good- 
nature of  the  -indiAadual  from  whom  it 
emanated. 


This  latter  personage  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  tapster  when  the 
punch  was  ready,  and  after  dispensing 
it  all  round,  led  the  conversation  to  the 
antiquities  of  York,  with  which  both 
he  and  the  grey-haired  gentleman  ap- 
peared well  acquainted.  When  this 
topic  flagged,  he  turned  with  a  smile 
to  the  grey-headed  gentleman,  and 
asked  if  he  could  sing. 

"  I  cannot  indeed,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, smiling  in  his  turn. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  good-humoured  countenance.  "  Is 
there  nobody  here  who  can  sing  a 
song  to  lighten  the  time  1 " 

The  passengers,  one  and  all,  pro- 
tested that  they  could  not  ;  that  tliey 
wished  they  could  ;  that  they  couldn't 
remember  the  words  of  anything  with- 
out the  book  ;  and  so  forth. 

"Perhaps  the  lady  would  not  ob- 
ject," said  the  president  with  great  re- 
spect, and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  Some  little  Italian  thing  out  of  the 
last  opera  brought  out  in  town,  would 
be  most  acceptable  I  am  sure." 

As  the  lady  condescended  to  make 
no  reply,  but  tossed  her  head  contemp- 
tuously, and  muraiured  some  further 
expression  of  surprise  regarding  the 
absence  of  the  green  chariot,  one  or 
two  voices  ui'ged  upon  the  president 
himself,  the  propriety  of  making  an 
attempt  for  tlie  general  benefit. 

"  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  he  of  the 
good-tempered  face  ;  "for  I  hold  that  iu 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  people 
who  are  strangers  to  each  other  are 
thi'own  unexpectedly  together,  they 
should  endeavour  to  render  themselves 
as  pleasant,  for  the  joint  sake  of  the 
little  community,  as  possible." 

"  I  wish  the  maxim  were  more  ge- 
nerally acted  on,  in  all  cases,"  said  the 
grey-headed  gentleman. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  the 
other.  "  Perhaps,  as  you  can't  sing, 
you  '11  tell  us  a  story  ? " 

"  Nay.     I  should  ask  you." 

"  After  you,  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  gi*ey-haired 
gentleman,  smiling.  "  Well,  let  it  be 
so.  I  fear  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  is 
not  calculated  to  lighten  the  time  yovi 
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must  pass  here ;  but  you  liavc  brought 
tliis  upou  yourselves,  auil  shall  juiii;e. 
We  were  speaking  of  York  Miuster 
just  now.  My  story  shall  have  some 
reference  to  it.    Let  us  call  it 


THE  FIVE  SISTERS  OF  YORK. 
After  a  murmm-  of  approbation  from 
the  other  passengers,  dm-ing  which  the 
fastidious  lady  drank  a  glass  of  punch 
unobserved,  the  grey-headed  gentle- 
man thus  went  on  : 

"  A  great  many  yeai's  ago — for  the 
fifteenth  century  was  scarce  two  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  sat  upon  the  tlu'one  of  England 
— there  dwelt,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
York,  five  maiden  sisters,  the  subjects 
of  my  tale. 

"  These  five  sisters  were  all  of  sur- 
p.assing  beauty.  The  eldest  was  in  her 
twenty-third  year,  the  second  a  ycai* 
youuger,  the  third  a  jear  younger 
than  the  second,  and  the  foui-th  a 
year  younger  than  the  third.  They 
were  tall  stately  figures,  with  dark 
flashing  eyes  and  hair  of  jet  ;  dignity 
and  grace  were  in  their  every  move- 
ment ;  and  the  fame  of  their  gx-eat 
beauty  had  spread  through  all  the 
country  round. 

"  But,  if  the  four  elder  sisters  were 
lovely,  how  beautiful  was  the  yoimgest, 
a  fair  creature  of  sixteen  !  The  blush- 
ing tints  in  the  soft  bloom  on  the 
fruit,  or  the  delicate  painting  on  the 
flower,  arc  not  more  exquisite  than 
was  the  blending  of  the.  rose  and  lily  in 
ler  gentle  face,  or  the  deep  blue  of  her 
eye.  The  vine,  in  all  its  elegant  luxu- 
riance, is  not  more  graceful  than  were 
the  clustei's  of  rich  brown  hair  that 
sported  round  her  brow. 

"  If  we  all  had  hearts  like  those 
which  beat  so  lightly  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  young  and  beautiful,  what  a 
heaven  this  eai-th  would  be  !  If, 
while  our  bodies  grew  old  and  wither- 
ed, our  hearts  could  but  retain  their 
early  youth  and  freshness,  of  what 
avail  would  be  our  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings !  But,  the  faint  image  of  Eden 
which  is  stamped  upon  them  in  child- 
hood, chafes  and  rubs  in  our  rough 


struggles  with  the  world,  and  soon 
wears  away  :  too  often  to  leave  nothing 
but  a  mournful  blank  remaining. 

"  The  heart  of  this  lair  girl  bounded 
Avith  joy  and  gladness.  Devoted  at- 
tachment to  her  sisters,  and  a  fervent 
love  of  all  beautiful  things  in  natm-e, 
were  its  pure  aftections.  Her  glee- 
some  voice  and  merry  laugh  were  the 
sweetest  music  of  their  home.  She 
was  its  very  light  and  life.  The 
brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  were 
reai'cd  by  her  ;  tho  caged  birds  sang 
when  they  heard  her  voice,  and  pined 
when  they  missed  its  sweetness.  Alice, 
dear  Alice  ;  what  living  thing  within 
the  sphere  of  her  gentle  witchery, 
could  fail  to  love  her  ! 

"  You  may  seek  in  vain,  now,  for 
the  spot  on  which  these  sisters  lived, 
for  their  very  names  have  passed  away, 
and  dusty  antiquaries  tell  of  them  as 
of  a  fable.  But  they  dwelt  in  an  old 
wooden  house — old  even  in  those  days 
— with  overhanging  gables  and  bal- 
conies of  rudely-carved  oak,  which 
stood  within  a  pleasant  orchard,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  rough  stone  wall, 
whence  a  stout  archer  might  have 
winged  an  arrow  to  Saint  Mary's  ab- 
bey. The  old  abbey  flourished  then  ; 
and  the  five  sistei-s,  living  on  its  lair 
domains,  paid  yearly  dues  to  the  black 
monks  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  which  fi"a- 
teruity  it  belonged. 

"  It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morn- 
ing in  the  pleasant  time  of  summer, 
when  one  of  these  black  monks 
emerged  from  the  abbey  portal,  and 
bent  ills  steps  towards  the  house  of 
the  fair  sisters.  Heaven  above  was 
blue,  and  earth  beneath  was  green  ; 
the  river  ghstcned  like  a  path  of  dia- 
monds in  the  sun ;  the  birds  pom*ed 
forth  their  songs  from  the  shady  trees ; 
the  lark  soared  high  above  the  wav- 
ing corn  ;  and  the  deep  buzz  of  insects 
filled  the  air.  Everything  looked  gay 
and  smiUng ;  but  the  holy  man  walked 
gloomily  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground.  The  beauty  of  the  earth 
is  but  a  breath,  and  man  is  but  a  sha- 
dow. What  s}-mpathy  should  a  holy  • 
pi-eacher  have  with  either  ? 
"  With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
D  '1 
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tlicii,  or  only  raised  euougli  to  pre- 
vent his  stumbling  over  such  obst.acles 
as  lay  in  his  way,  the  religious  man 
moved  slowly  forward  until  he  reached 
a  small  postern  in  the  wall  of  the  sis- 
ters' orchard,  through  which  he  passed, 
closing  it  beliind  him.  The  noise  of 
soft  voices  in  conversation,andof  men-y 
laughter,  fell  upon  his  ear  ere -he  had 
advanced  many  paces ;  and  raisuig  his 
eyes  higher  than  was  his  humble  wont, 
he  descried,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
iive  sisters  seated  on  the  grass,  with 
Alice  in  the  centre :  all  busily  plying 
their  customary  task  of  em'oroidering. 

"'  Save  you,  fair  daughters  ! '  said  the 
friar  ;  and  fair  in  truth  they  -were. 
Even  a  niotik  might  hfive  loved  them 
as  clioice  master-pieces  of  liis  ]\Iaker"s 
hand. 

"  The  sisters  saluted  the  holy  man 
with  becoming  reverence,  and  the 
eldest  motioned  him  to  a  mossy  seat 
beside  them.  But  the  good  friar  shook 
his  head,  and  bumped  himself  do\\Ti 
on  a  very  hard  stone, — at  which,  no 
doubt,  approving  angels  were  gratified. 

" '  Ye  were  merry  daughters,'  said 
the  monk. 

" '  You  know  how  light  of  heart 
sweet  Alice  is,'  replied  tlie  eldest  sis- 
ter, passing  her  fingers 'through  the 
tresses  of  the  smiling  girl. 

" '  And  what  joy  and  cheerfulness 
it  wakes  up  within  us,  to  see  all  na- 
ture beaming  in  brightness  and  sun- 
shme,  father,'  added  Alice,  blushing 
beneath  the  stern  look  of  the  recluse. 

"  The  monk  answered  not,  save  by 
a  grave  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
the  sisters  pursued  their  task  in  silence. 

"  '  Still  wasting  the  precious  hours,' 
said  the  monk  at  length,  turning  to 
the  eldest  sister  as  he  spoke,  'still 
wasting  the  precious  hours  on  this 
vain  triflmg.  Alas,  alas  !  that  the  few 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  eternity — all 
that  Heaven  wills  we  should  see  of 
that  dark  deep  stream— should  be  so 
lightly  scattered  ! ' 

" '  Father,'  urged  the  maiden,  paus- 
ing, as  did  each  of  the  others,  in  her 
.busy  task, '  we  have  prayed  at  matins, 
our  daily  alms  have  been  distributed 
at  the  gate,  the  sick  peasants  have 


been  tended, — all  cm-  morning  tasks 
have  been  performed,  I  hope  our 
occupation  is  a  blameless  one  ? ' 

" '  See  here,'  said  the  friar,  taking 
the  frame  from  her  hand, '  an  inti'icate 
winding  of  gaudy  coloiu's,  without  pur- 
pose or  object,  unless  it  be  that  one 
day  it  is  destined  for  some  vain  orna- 
ment, to  minister  to  the  pride  of  your 
frail  and  giddy  sex.  Day  after  day 
has  been  employed  upon  this  senseless 
task,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  accom- 
plished. The  shade  of  each  departed 
day  falls  upon  our  graves,  and  the 
wonn  exults  as  he  beholds  it,  to  know 
that  we  are  hastening  thither.  Daugh- 
ters, is  there  no  better  way  to  pass 
the  fleeting  hours  ? ' 

"  The  four  elder  sisters  cast  down 
their  eyes  as  if  abashed  by  the  holy 
man's  reproof,  but  Alice  raised  hers, 
and  bent  ihem  mildly  on  the  friar. 

" '  Oiu"  dear  mother,'  said  the 
maiden  ; '  Heaven  rest  her  soul  I ' 

" '  Amen  ! '  cried  the  friar  in  a 
deep  voice. 

" '  Oiu?  dear  mother,'  faltered  the 
fair  Alice, '  was  living  when  these  long 
tasks  began,  and  bade  us,  ^\•hen  she 
should  be  no  more,  pily  them,  in  all 
discretion  and  cheerfulness,  in  our  lei- 
sure hom-s  :  she  said  that  if  in  harm- 
less mii'tli  and  maidenly  pursuits  we 
passed  those  hours  together,  they 
would  prove  the  happiest  and  most 
peaceful  of  our  lives,  and  tliat  if,  in 
later  times,  wo  went  forth  into  the 
world,  and  mingled  with  its  cares  and 
trials — if,  allured  by  its  temptations 
and  dazzled  by  its  glitter,  we  ever 
forgot  that  love  and  duty  which  .should 
bind,  in  holy  ties,  the  children  of  one 
loved  parent — a  glance  at  the  old  work 
of  our  common  girlhood  would  awaken 
good  thoughts  of  by-gone  days,  and 
soften  our  hearts  to  affection  and  love.' 

" '  Alice  speaks  truly,  father,'  said 
the  elder  sister,  somewhat  proudly. 
And  so  saj'ing  she  resumed  her  work, 
as  did  the  others. 

"  It  was  a  kind  of  sampler  of  lai'ge 
size,  that  each  sister  had  before  her  ; 
the  de^^ce  was  of  a  complex  and  in- 
tricate description,  and  the  pattern 
and  coloui's  of  all  five  Mere  the  same. 
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Tlic  sisters  bent  graccl'iilly  over  their 
work  ;  the  monk,  resting  his  ehin 
upon  his  hands,  looked  from  one  to 
lliii  other  in  silence. 

"  '  How  mueh  better,'  he  said  at 
h-nj^th,  *  to  slum  all  such  thoughts  and 
chances,  and,  in  the  peaceful  shelter  of 
the  church,  dcvoteyour  lives  to  Heaven ! 
Infancy,  childhood,  the  prime  of  life, 
and  old  age,  wither  as  rapidly  as  they 
crowd  upon  each  other.  Think  how 
human  dust  rolls  onward  to  the  tomb, 
and  turning  your  faces  steadily  towards 
tiiat  goal,  avoid  the  cloud  which  takes 
its  rise  among  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  cheats  the  senses  of  their 
votaries.  The  veil,  daughters,  the 
veil  ! ' 

"  '  Never,  sisters,'  cried  Alice. 
*  B.arter  not  the  light  and  air  of  heaven, 
and  the  freshness  of  earth  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  which  breathe  upon  it, 
for  the  cold  cloister  and  the  cell.  Na- 
ture's own  blessings  are  the  proper 
goods  of  life,  and  we  may  share  them 
sinlessly  together.  To  die  is  our 
heavy  portion,  but,  oh,  let  us  die  with 
life  ab(jut  us  ;  when  our  cold  hcart.s 
cease  to  beat,  let  warm  hearts  be  beat- 
ing near  ;  let  our  last  look  be  upon  the 
bou!ids  which  God  has  set  to  his  own 
bviuht  skies,  and  not  on  stone  walls  and 
bars  of  iron  !  Dear  sistcre,  let  us  live 
and  die,  if  you  list,  in  this  green  gar- 
den's compass  ;  only  shun  the  gloom 
and  sadness  of  a  cloister,  and  we  shall 
bo  happy.' 

"The  teai's  fell  fast  from  the  maiden's 
eyes  as  she  closed  her  impassioned 
appeal,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom 
of  her  sister. 

"  '  Take  comfort,  Alice,'  said  the 
eldest,  kissing  her  fair  forehead.  '  The 
veil  shall  never  cast  its  siiadow  on  thy 
young  brow.  How  say  you,  sisters  J 
For  yourselves  you  speak,  and  not  for 
Alice,  or  for  me.' 

"  The  sisters,  as  with  one  accord, 
cried  that  their  lot  was  cast  together, 
and  that  there  were  dwelling's  for  peace 
:md  virtue  beyond  the  convent's  walls. 

" '  Father,'  said  the  eldest  lady, 
rising  with  dignity,  '  you  hear  our 
final  resolve.  The  same  pious  cai'e 
whic'u   enriched    the   abbev  of  Saint 


Mary,  and  left  ns,  orjilians,  to  :!s  holy 
guardianship,  directed  that  no  con- 
straint should  be  imposed  upon  out- 
inclinations,  but  that  we  should  be  free 
to  live  according  to  our  choice.  Let 
us  hear  no  more  of  this,  we  pr.ay  you 
Sisters,  it  is  nearly  noon.  Let  us  take 
shelter  until  evening  ! '  With  a  rever- 
ence to  the  friiU",  the  lady  rose  and 
walked  towards  the  house,  hand  in 
hand  with  Alice  ;  the  other  sisters  fol- 
lowed. 

"  The  holy  man,  who  had  often  urged 
the  same  point  before,  but  had  nevei 
met  with  so  direct  a  repulse,  walked 
some  little  distance  behind,  with  his 
eyes  bent  upon  the  earth,  and  his  lips 
moving  cm  ?/  in  prayer.  As  the  sisters 
reached  the  porch,  he  quickened  his 
pace,  and  called  upon  them  to  stop. 

" '  Stay  ! '  said  the  monk,  raising  his 
right  hand  in  the  air,  and  directing  an 
angry  glance  by  turns  at  Alice  and  the 
eldest  sister,  *  Stay,  and  hear  from  mo 
what  these  recollections  are,  which  you 
would  cherish  above  eternity,  and 
awaken — if  in  mercy  they  slumbered — 
by  means  of  idle  toys.  The  memory 
of  cai'thly  things  is  charged,  in  after 
life,  with  bitter  disappointment,  aiilic- 
tion,  de.ath  ;  with  dreary  change  and 
wasting  sorrow.  The  time  will  oufi 
day  come,  when  .a  glance  at  those 
mmicaiiiiig  baubles  will  tear  open  deep 
v.-ounds  in  the  hearts  of  some  among 
you,  and  strike  to  your  inmost  souls. 
When  that  hour  an-ives — and,  mark 
me,  come  it  will — turn  from  the  world 
to  which  you  clung,  to  the  refuge  which 
you  spurned.  Find  me  the  cell  which 
sh.all  be  colder  than  the  fire  of  mortals 
grows,  when  dimmed  by  calamity  and 
trial,  and  there  weep  for  the  dreams  of 
youth.  These  things  ai-e  Heaven's 
will,  not  mine,'  said  the  friar,  .subdu- 
ing his  voice  as  he  looked  round  upon 
the  shrinking  girls.  '  The  Virgin's 
blessing  be  upon  you,  daughters  ! ' 

"  With  these  words  he  disappeared 
through  the  postern  ;  and  the  sisters 
hastening  into  the  house  were  seen  r.o 
more  that  day. 

"  But  nature  will  smile  though  pn'est.s 
may  frown,  and  next  day  the  sun  shono 
brightly,  and  on  the  next,  and  the  next 
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again.  And  in  the  morning's  glare, 
and  the  evening's  soft  repose,  the  five 
sisters  still  walked,  or  worked,  or 
beguiled  the  time  Ijy  cheerful  conver- 
sation, in  their  quiet  orchard. 

"  Time  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is 
told  ;  faster  indeed  than  many  tales 
that  are  told,  of  wliich  number  I  fear 
this  may  be  one.  The  house  of  the 
five  sisters  stood  where  it  did,  and  the 
same  trees  cast  their  pleasant  shade 
upon  the  orchard  grass.  The  sisters 
too  were  there,  and  lovely  as  at  first, 
but  a  change  had  come  over  their 
dwelhng.  Sometimes,  there  was  the 
clash  of  armour,  and  the  gleaming  of 
the  moon  on  caps  of  steel ;  and,  at 
others,  jaded  coursers  were  spurred  up 
to  the  gate,  and  a  female  form  glided 
hurriedly  forth,  as  if  eager  to  demand 
tidings  of  the  weary  messenger.  A 
goodly  train  of  knights  and  ladies 
lodged  one  night  within  the  abbey 
walls,  and  next  day  rode  away,  with 
two  of  the  fair  sisters  among  them. 
Then,  horsemen  began  to  come  less  fre- 
quently, and  seemed  to  bring  bad 
tidings  when  they  did,  and  at  length 
they  ceased  to  come  at  all,  and  foot- 
sore peasants  slunk  to  the  gate  after 
sunset,  and  did  their  ei'r.and  there,  by 
stealth.  Once,  a  vassal  was  despatched 
in  haste  to  the  abbey  at  dead  of  night, 
.and  when  morning  came,  there  were 
sounds  of  woe  and  wailing  in  the 
sisters'  house  ;  and  after  this,  a  mourn- 
ful silence  fell  upon  it,  and  knight  or 
^ady,  horse  or  armour,  was  seen  about 
it  no  more. 

"  Tliere  was  a  sullen  darkness  in  the 
sky,  and  the  sun  had  gone  angrily 
down,  tinting  the  dull  clouds  with  the 
last  traces  of  his  wrath,  when  the  same 
black  monk  walked  slowly  on,  with 
folded  arms,  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  aijbcy.  A  blight  had  fallen  on  the 
trees  and  shnibs ;  and  the  wind,  at 
length  beginning  to  break  tlie  unna- 
tural stillness  tliat  had  prevailed  all 
day,  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time, 
as  though  foretelling  in  grief  the 
ravages  of  the  coming  storm.  The 
bat  skimmed  in  fantastic  flights  through 
the  heavy  aii",  and  the  grouiid  was  alive 
with   crawling  -things,  whoso  instinct 


brought  them  forth  to  swell  and  fatten 
in  the  rain. 

"  No  longer  were  the  friar's  eyes 
directed  to  the  earth  ;  they  .were  cast 
abroad,  and  roamed  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  the  gloom  and  desolation  of 
the  scene  found  a  quick  I'esponse  in 
his  own  bosom.  Again  he  paused  near 
the  sisters'  house,  and  again  he  entered 
by  the  postern. 

"  But  not  again  did  his  ear  encounter 
the  sound  of  laughter,  or  his  eyes  rest 
upon  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  five 
sisters.  All  was  silent  and  deserted. 
The  boughs  of  the  trees  were  bent  and 
broken,  and  the  grass  had  grown  long 
and  rank.  No  light  feet  had  pressed 
it  for  many,  many,  a  day. 

"  With  the  indifference  or  abstrac- 
tion of  one  well  accustomed  to  the 
chauge,  the  monk  glided  into  the  house 
and  entered  a  low,  dark  room.  Four 
sisters  sat  there.  Their  black  gar- 
ments made  their  pale  faces  whiter 
still,  and  time  and  sorrow  had  woi'ked 
deep  ravages.  They  were  stately  yet ; 
but  the  flush  and  pride  of  beauty  were 
gone. 

"  And  Alice — where  was  she  ?  In 
Heaven. 

"  The  monk — even  the  monk — could 
bear  with  some  grief  here  ;  for  it  was 
long  since  these  sisters  had  met,  and 
there  were  furrows  in  their  blanched 
faces  which  years  could  never  plough. 
He  took  his  seat  in  silence,  and  mo- 
tioned them  to  continue  their  speech. 

"  '  They  are  liere,  sisters,'  said  the 
elder  lady  in  a  trembling  voice.-  *  I 
have  never  borne  to  look  upon  them 
since,  and  now  I  blame  myself  for  my 
weakness.  What  is  there  in  her 
memory  that  we  should  dread  ?  To 
call  up  our  old  days,  shall  be  a  solemn 
pleasure  yet.' 

"  She  glanced  at  the  monk  as  she 
spoke,  and,  opening  a  cabinet,  brought 
forth  the  five  frames  of  work,  com- 
pleted long  before.  Her  step  was  firm, 
but  her  hand  trembled  as  she  produced 
the  last  one  ;  and,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  other  sisters  gushed  forth  at  sight 
of  it,  her  pent-up  tears  made  way,  and 
she  sobbed  '  God  bless  her  !' 

"  The  monk  rose  and  advanced  to- 
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war.ls  tlicni.  '  It  was  almost  the  last 
1  h'm;^  she  touched  in  health,'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

"'It  was,'  cried  the  elder  lady, 
weeping  bitterly. 

"  The  monk  turned  to  the  second 
sister. 

"'The  gallant  youth  who  looked  into 
thine  eyes,  and  hung  upon  thy  very 
breath  when  first  ho  saw  thee  intent 
upon  this  pa.stime,  lies  buried  on  a 
plain  whereof  the  turf  is  red  with 
blood.  Rusty  fragments  of  armour, 
once  brightly  burnished,  lie  rotting  on 
the  ground,  and  are  as  little  distin- 
guishable for  his,  as  are  the  bones 
that  crumble  in  the  mould  !' 

"  The  lady  groaned,  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

" '  The  policy  of  coui'ts,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  two  other  sisters, 
'  drew  ye  from  your  peaceful  homo  to 
scenes  of  revelry  and  splendour.  The 
same  policy,  and  the  rostles.s  ambition 
of  proud  and  fiery  men,  have  sent  ye 
back,  wdowed  maidens,  and  humbled 
outcaflts.     Do  I  speak  ti-uly  ? ' 

"  The  sobs  of  the  two  sisters  were 
tlieir  only  reply. 

" '  There  is  little  need,'  said  the 
monk,  with  a  meaning  look, '  to  fritter 
aw.ay  the  time  in  gewgaws  which  shall 
I'aise  up  the  pale  ghosts  of  hopes  of 
early  yeax's.  Bury  them,  heap  penance 
and  mortification  on  their  heads,  keep 
them  down,  and  let  the  convent  be 
their  grave  !' 

"  The  sisters  asked  for  three  days  to 
deliberate ;  and  felt,  that  night,  as  though 
the  veil  were  indeed  the  fitting  shroud 
for  their  dead  joys.  But,  morning 
came  again,  and  though  tiie  boughs  of 
the  orchard  trees  drooped  and  ran  wild 
upon  the  gi-ound,  it  was  the  same  or- 
chard still.  The  grass  was  coarse  and 
Inch,  but  there  was  yet  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  so  often  sat  together, 
when  change  .ind  soitow  were  but 
names.  There  was  every  walk  and 
nook  which  Alice  had  made  glad ;  and 
in  the  minster  nave  was  one  fiat  stone 
beneath  which  she  slept  in  peace. 

"  And  could  tlicy,  remembering  how 
her  yomig  heart  had  sickene<l  at  the 
thought  of  cloistered  walls,  look  upon 


her  gi-avc,  in  garbs  whii.li  would  chill 
the  very  ashes  within  it  I  Could  they 
bow  down  in  prayer,  and  when  all 
Heaven  turned  to  hear  them,  bring  the 
dark  shade  of  sadness  on  one  angel's 
face  ?     No. 

"  They  sent  abroad,  to  artists  of 
great  celebi-ity  in  those  times,  and 
having  obtained  the  church's  sanction 
to  their  work  of  piety,  caused  to  be 
executed,  in  five  large  compartments 
of  richly  stained  glass,  a  f:iithful  copy 
of  their  old  embroidery  work.  These 
wei'e  fitted  into  a  large  window  until 
that  time  bare  of  ornament ;  and  wher 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  as  she  had  sc 
well  loved  to  see  it,  the  famihar  pat- 
terns were  reflected  in  their  original 
coloure,  and  throwing  a  stream  of 
brilliant  hght  upon  the  pavement,  fell 
wai-mly  on  the  name  of  ^Itcc. 

"  For  many  houi-s  ui  every  day,  the 
sisters  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
nave,  or  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  flat 
broad  stone.  Only  three,  were  seen  in 
the  customary  place,  after  many  years  ; 
then  but  two,  and,  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  but  one  solitary  female 
bent  with  age.  At  length  she  came 
no  more,  and  the  stone  bore  five  plain 
Christian  names. 

"  That  stone  has  worn  away  and 
been  replaced  by  others,  and  many 
generations  have  come  and  gone  since 
then.  Time  has  softened  tlown  the 
colours,  but  the  same  stream  of  light 
still  falls  upon  the  forgotten  tomb,  of 
which  no  trace  remains  ;  and,  to  this 
day,  the  stranger  is  shown  in  York 
cathedral,  an  old  window  called  the 
Five  Sisters." 


'•'  That 's  a  melancholy  tale,"  said 
the  meiTy-faced  gentleman,  emptying 
his  gla.ss. 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  life,  and  life  is  made 
up  of  such  soiTows,"  returned  the 
other,  courteously,  but  in  a  grave  and 
sad  tone  of  voice. 

"  There  are  shades  in  all  good  pic- 
tures, but  there  are  lights  too,  if  we 
choose  to  contemplate  them,"'  said  the 
gentleman  with  the  merry  face.  '•  The 
youngest  sister  in  your  tale,  wa=alway.s 
li^rlit-hcr.rtod." 
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"'  And  died  early,"  said  the  other, 
gently. 

"  She  would  have  died  eai-lier,  per- 
haps, had  she  been  less  happy,"  said 
the  first  speaker,  with  much  feeling. 
"  Do  you  think  the  sisters  who  loved 
her  so  well,  would  have  grieved  the 
less  if  her  life  had  been  one  of  gloom 
and  sadness?  If  anythuig  could  soothe 
the  first  sharp  pain  of  a  lieavy  loss,  it 
would  be — with  me— the  reflection, 
that  those  I  mourned,  by  being  inno- 
cently happy  here,  and  loving  all  about 
them,  had  prepared  themselves  for  a 
purer  and  happier  world.  The  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  this  fair  earth  to 
meet  frowning  eyes,  depend  upon  it." 
"  I  beheve  you  are  right,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  told  the  story. 

"  Believe  ! "  retorted  the  othei",  "  can 
anybody  doubt  it  ?  Take  any  subject 
of  sorrowful  regret,  and  see  with  how 
much  of  pleasure  it  is  associated.  The 
recollection  of  past  pleasure  may  be- 
come pain " 

"It  does,"  interposed  the  other. 
"  Well ;  it  does.  To  remember 
happiness  which  cannot  be  restored,  is 
pain,  but  of  a  softened  kind.  Our  re- 
collections are  unfortunately  mingled 
with  much  that  we  deplore,  and  with 
many  actions  which  we  Ijitterly  repent ; 
still  in  the  most  chequered  life  I  firmly 
think  there  are  so  many  httle  rays  of 
sunshine  to  look  bade  upon,  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  mortal  (unless  he  had 
put  himself  without  the  pale  of  liope) 
would  deliberately  drain  a  goblet  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power." 

"'Possiljly  you  are  coiTect  in  that 
belief,"  said  the  grey-haii-ed  gentleman 
alter  a  short  reflection.  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  arc." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  the  other, 
"the  good  in  this  state  of  existence 
]ireponderates  over  the  bad,  let  mis- 
called philosophers  tell  us  what  they 
will.  If  om:  affections  be  tried,  our 
affections  are  oiu-  consolation  and 
comfort ;  and  memory,  however  sad, 
is  the  best  and  purest  link  between 
tills  world  and  a  better.  But  come  ! 
I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  another  kind." 
After    a    very'  brief    silence,   the 


men-y-faccd  gentleman  sent  round  the 
punch,  and,  glancing  slily  at  the  fasti- 
dious lady,  who  seemed  desperately 
apprehensive  that  he  was  going  tc 
relate  something  improper,  began 

THE  BARON  OF  GROGZWIG. 

"  The  Baron  Von  Kot;ldwethout,  of 
Grogzwig  in  Germany,  was  as  likely  a 
young  baron  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
I  needn't  say  that  he  lived  in  a  castlc_ 
because  that 's  of  coui'se  ;  neither  need 
I  say  that  he  lived  in  an  old  castle  ;  foi 
v.-hat  German  baron  ever  lived  in  a 
new  one  ?  There  were  many  strange 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
venerable  building,  among  which,  not 
the  least  startling  and  mysterious 
were,  that  when  the  wind  blew,  it 
rumbled  in  the  chimneys,  or  even 
howled  among  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest ;  and  that  when  the 
moon  shone,  she  found  her  way 
through  certain  small  loopholes  in  the 
wall,  and  actually  made  some  pai-ts  of 
the  wide  halls  and  galleries  quite  light, 
while  she  left  others  in  gloomy  shadow. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  baron's 
ancestors,  being  short  of  money,  had 
inserted  a  dagger  in  a  gentlemaii  who 
called  one  night  to  aslc  his  v.-ay,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  these  miraculous 
occuiTences  took  place  in  consequence. 
And  yet  I  hardly  know  how  that  could 
have  been,  either,  because  the  baron's 
ancestor,  who  was  an  amiable  man, 
felt  very  sorry  afterwards  i'or  having 
been  so  rash,  and  laying  violent  hands 
upon  a  quantity  of  stone  and  timl)er 
which  belonged  to  a  weaker  baron, 
built  a  chapel  as  an  apology,  and  so 
took  a  receipt  froni  Heaven,  in  full  of 
all  demands. 

"Talking  of  the  baron's  ancestor 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  baron's  gi-eat 
claims  to  respect,  on  tlie  score  of  his 
pedigree.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  I  am 
sure,  how  many  ancestors  the  baron 
had  ;  but  I  know  that  he  had  a  great 
many  more  than  anj'  other  man  of  his 
time ;  and  I  only  wish  that  he  had 
lived  in  these  latter  days,  that  he 
miglit  have  had  more.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing  upon  the  great  men  of  past 
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centuries,  tliat  they  fehould  have  come 
into  the  world  so  soon,  because  a  man 
wiio  was  boiMi  (iireo  or  four  hundred 
years  ago,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  had  as  many  relations 
before  him,  as  a  man  who  is  born  now. 
The  last  man,  whoever  he  is — and  he 
may  be  a  cobbler  or  some  low  vulgar 
do;;  for  aught  we  know — will  have  a 
loiiijer  pedigree  than  the  greatest 
nobleman  now  alive ;  and  I  contend 
that  this  is  not  fair. 

"  Well,  but  the  Baron  Von  Koeld- 
wethout  of  Grogzwig  !  He  was  a  line 
swarthy  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and 
large  moustachios,  who  rode  a-hunting 
in  clothes  of  Lincoln  green,  with 
russet  boots  on  his  feet,  and  a  bugle 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  like  the  guard 
of  a  long  stage.  \\'lien  he  blew  this 
bugle,  four-and-twcnty  other  gentle- 
men of  inferior  I'ank,  in  Lincoln  green 
a  little  coarser,  and  russet  boots  with 
a  little  thicker  soles,  turned  out 
directly  ;  and  away  galloped  the  whole 
train,  with  spears  in  their  hands  like 
lackered  area  railings,  to  hunt  down 
the  boars,  or  perhaps  encomiter  a 
bear  :  in  which  latter  case  the  baron 
killed  him  first,  and  greased  his  whis- 
kers with  him  afterwards. 

"This  was  a  merry  life  for  the 
Baron  of  Grogzwig,  and  a  merrier 
still  for  the  baron's  retainei's,  who 
drank  Rhine  wine  every  night  till 
they  fell  under  the  table,  and  then  had 
the  bottles  on  the  floor,  and  called 
for  pipes.  Never  were  such  jolly, 
lOysteriag,  rollicking,  merry-making 
blades,  as  the  jovial  erew  of  Grog- 
zwig. 

"  But  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
the  pleasures  of  under  the  table,  re- 
quire a  little  variety  ;  especially  Mhen 
the  same  fivc-and-twenty  people  sit 
daily  down  to  the  same  board,  to  di.s- 
cuss  the  same  subjects,  and  tell  the 
same  stories.  The  baron  gi-cw  weary, 
and  wanted  excitement  He  took  to 
quarrelling  with  his  gentlemen,  and 
tried  kicking  two  or  three  of  them 
every  day  alter  dinner.  This  was  n 
pleasant  change  at  first;  but  it  became 
monotonous  after  a  week  or  so,  and 
the  liaron  J'tlt  quite  out  of  sorts,  and 


cast  about,  in  despair,  for  some  new 
amusement. 

"  Oiu!  night,  after  a  day's  sjiort  in 
which  he  had  outdone  Ninirod  or 
Gillingwater,and  slaughtered  'another 
fine  bear'  and  brought  him  home  in 
triumph,  the  Baron  Von  KoiJldwethout 
sat  moodily  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
eyeing  the  smoky  roof  of  the  hall  with 
a  discontented  aspect.  He  swallowed 
huge  bumpers  of  wine,  but  the  more 
he  swallowed,  the  more  he  fx'owned. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  dangerous  distinction  of 
sitting  on  his  right  and  left,  imitated 
him  to  a  miracle  in  the  drinking,  and 
frowned  at  each  other. 

"  '  I  will  ! '  cried  the  baron  sud- 
denly, smiting  the  table  with  his  right 
hand,  and  twirling  his  moustache  with 
his  left.  '  Fill  to  the  Lady  of  Grog- 
zwig ! ' 

"  The  four  -  and  -  twenty  Lincoln 
gi'eens  turned  pale,  with  the  exception 
of  their  four-and-twcnty  noses,  which 
were  unchangeable. 

"  '  1  said  to  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig,' 
repeated  the  baron,  looking  round  tt  c 
board. 

"  '  To  the  Lady  of  G  rogzwig  ! ' 
shouted  the  Lincoln  greens  ;  and  dovrx 
their  four-and-twcnty  throats  went 
four-antl-twenty  imperial  pints  of  such 
rare  old  hock,  that  they  smacked  their 
cight-and-forty  lips,  and  winked  again- 

"  '  The  fair  daughter  of  the  Baron 
Von  Swillenhausen,'  said  Koeldweth- 
out,  condescending  to  explain.  'We 
will  demand  her  in  marriage  of  her 
father,  ero  the  sun  goes  down  to- 
mtirrow.  If  he  refuse  our  suit,  we 
will  cut  oft'  his  nose.' 

"  A  hoarse  miu-mur  arose  from  lli€ 
company  ;  every  man  touched,  first 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  then  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  with  appalling  significance. 

"  What  a  pleasant  thing  filial  piety 
is,  to  contemplate  !  If  the  daughter  of 
tlie  Baron  Von  Swillenhauseu  had 
pleaded  a  pre-occupied  heart,  or  fallen 
at  her  father's  feet  and  corned  them 
in  .sidt  teai's,  or  only  fainted  away,  and 
complimented  the  old  gentleman  in 
frantic  ejaculations,  the  odds  are  a 
hundi-ed    to   one,  but   Swillenhausen 
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castle  would  have  been  turned  out  at 
window,  or  rather  the  baron  turned 
out  at  window,  and  the  castle  demo- 
lished. The  damsel  held  her  peace, 
however,  when  an  early  messenger  bore 
the  request  of  Von  Koeldwethout  next 
morning,  and  modestly  retired  to  her 
chamber,  from  the  casement  of  which 
she  watched  the  coming  of  the  suitor 
and  his  retinue.  Slie  was  no  sooner 
assured  that  the  horseman  with  the 
large  moustachios  was  her  proffered 
husband,  than  she  hastened  to  her 
father's  presence,  and  expressed  Iier 
readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  to  secure 
his  peace.  The  venerable  baron  caught 
his  child  to  his  arms,  and  shed  a  wink 
of  joy. 

"There  was  gi-eat  feasting  at  the 
castle,  that  day.  The  foui'-and-twenty 
Lincoln  greens  of  Von  Koeldwethout 
exchanged  vows  of  eternal  friendship 
with  twelve  Lincoln  greens  of  Von 
Swillenhausen,  and  promised  the  old 
baron  that  they  would  drink  his  wine 
*  Till  all  was  blue ' — meaning  probably 
imtil  their  whole  countenances  had 
acquired  the  same  tint  as  their  noses. 
Everybody  slapped  everybody  else's 
back,  when  the  time  for  parting  came : 
and  the  Baron  Von  Koeldwethout  and 
his  followers  rode  gaily  home. 

''  For  six  mortal  weeks,  the  bears 
and  boars  had  a  holiday.  The  liouses 
of  Koeldwethout  and  Swillenhausen 
were  united  ;  the  spears  rusted ;  and 
the  baron's  bugle  grew  hoarse  for  lack 
of  blowing. 

"  Those  were  great  times  for  the 
four-and- twenty ;  but,  alas  1  theii*  high 
and  palmy  days  had  taken  boots  to  them- 
selves, and  were  already  walking  off. 

"  '  My  dear,'  said  the  baroness. 

"  '  My  love,'  said  the  baron. 

"  '  Those  coarse,  noisy  men — ' 

"  '  Which,  ma'am  ? '  said  the  baron 
starting. 

"  Tlie  baroness  pointed,  from  the 
window  at  which  they  stood,  to  the 
court-yard  beneath,  wlicrc  the  uncon- 
scious Lincoln  greens  M'ere  taking  a 
copious  stirrup-cup,  preparatory  to 
issuing  forth  after  a  Ijoar  ov  two. 

"  •■  My  Imnting  train,  ma'am,'  said 
the  baron. 


"  '  Disband  them,  love,'  murmured 
the  baroness. 

" '  Disband  them  ! '  cried  the  baron, 
in  amazement. 

" '  To  please  me,  love,'  replied  the 
baroness. 

" '  To  please  the  devil  ma'am,' 
answered  the  baron. 

"  Whereupon  the  baroness  uttered 
a  gi'eat  cry,  and  swooned  away  at  the 
baron's  feet. 

"  What  could  the  baron  do  ?  He 
called  for  the  lady's  maid,  and  roared 
for  the  doctor ;  and  then,  rushing  intc 
the  yard,  kicked  the  two  Lincoln 
greens  who  were  the  most  used  to  it; 
and  cui'sing  the  others  all  round,  bade 

them  go but   never    mind 

where.  I  don't  know  the  Gcnnan  foi 
it,  or  I  would  put  it  delicately  that  way 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  by  what 
means  or  ,by  what  degrees,  some  wives 
manage  to  keep  down  some  husbands 
as  they  do,  although  I  may  have  my 
private  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
may  think  that  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  m.arried,  inasmuch 
as  three  married  members  out  of 
every  four,  must  vote  accordmg  to 
their  wives'  consciences  (if  there  be 
such  things),  and  not  according  to 
their  own.  AH  I  need  say,  just  now, 
is,  that  the  Barones§  Von  Koeldwe- 
thout somehow  or  other  acquired  great 
control  over  the  Baron  Von  Koeld- 
wethout, and  that,  little  by  little,  and 
bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day,  and  year 
by  year,  the  baron  got  the  worst  of 
some  disputed  question,  or  was  slily 
unhorsed  from  some  old  hobby ;  and 
that  by  the  time  he  was  a  fat  hearty 
feUow  of  forty-eight  or  thereabouts, 
ho  had  no  feasting,  no  revelry,  no 
hunting  train,  and  no  hunting — nothing 
in  short  that  he  liked,  or  used  to  have: 
and  that,  although  he  was  as  fierce  as 
a  lion  and  as  bold  as  brass,  he  was 
decidedly  snubbed  and  put  down,  hy 
his  own  lady,  in  his  own  castle  of 
Grogzwig. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  v/hole  extent  of 
the  baron's  misfortunes.  About  a 
year  after  his  nuptials,  there  came  into 
the  world  a  lusty  young  baron,  in  whose 
honour  a  great  many  fireworks  were 
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lot  off,  and  a  gi'oat  many  dozens  of 
wine  drunk  ;  but  next  yeai'  tliere  oame 
a  younj;  baroness,  and  next  year  an- 
other young  baron,  and  so  on,  cvei'y 
year,  cither  a  baron  or  baroness  (and 
one  year  both  together),  until  the  baron 
found  himself  the  father  of  a  small 
family  of  twelve.  Upon  every  one  of 
those  anniversaries,  the  venerable  Ba- 
roness Von  Swillonhausen  was  ner- 
vously sensitive  for  the  well-being  of 
her  child  the  Baroness  Yon  Koeld- 
wethout ;  and  although  it  was  not  found 
that  the  good  lady  ever  did  anything 
material  towards  contributing  to  her 
child's  recovery,  still  she  made  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  be  as  nervor.s  as  pos- 
sible at  the  castle  of  Grogzwig,  and  to 
divide  her  time  between  moral  obser- 
vations on  the  baron's  housekeeping, 
and  bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  her  un- 
happy daughter.  And  if  the  Baron  of 
Grogzwig,  a  little  hurt  and  irritated  at 
this,  took  lieart,  and  ventvu'ed  to  sug- 
gest that  his  wife  was  at  least  no  worse 
off  than  the  wives  of  other  barons,  the 
Bai'oncss  Von  Swillenhausen  begged 
all  persons  to  take  notice,  that  nobody 
but  she,  sjTnpathised  with  her  dear 
daughter's  sufferings  ;  upon  which,  her 
relations  and  friends  remarked,  that  to 
be  sure  she  did  cry  a  great  deal  more 
than  her  son-in-law,  and  that  if  there 
wei'c  a  hard-hearted  brute  alive,  it  was 
that  Baron  of  Grogzwig. 

"  The  poor"  baron  bore  it  all,  as  long 
as  ho  could,  and  when  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer  lost  his  appetite  and  his 
spirits,  and  sat  himself  gloomily  and 
dejectedly  down.  But  there  were 
worse  troubles  yet  in  store  for  him, 
and  as  they  came  on,  his  melancholy 
and  sadness  increased.  Times  changed. 
Ho  got  into  debt.  The  Grogzwig 
cofters  ran  low,  though  the  Swillen- 
hausen family  had  looked  upon  them 
as  inexhaustible ;  and  just  when  the 
baroness  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  thirteenth  addition  to  the  family  pedi- 
gree. Von  Koeldwethout  discovered  that 
he  had  no  me.ans  of  replenishing  thera. 

"*  I  don't  sec  what  is  to  be  done,'  said 
the  baron.     '  I  think  I'll  kill  myself 

"  This  was  a  bright  idea.  The  baron 
took  an  old  hunting-knife  from  a  cup- 


board hard  by,  and  having  sh.ai'pencd 
it  on  his  boot,  made  what  boys  call 
'an  offer'  at  his  throat. 

"  'Hem  !'  said  tlie  baron,  stopping 
short.  '  Perhaps  it 's  not  sharp  enough. 

"  The  baron  sharpened  it  again,  and 
made  another  offer,  when  his  hand  was 
arrested  by  a  loud  screaming  among 
tlie  young  barons  and  baronesses,  who 
had  a  nursery  in  an  up-stairs  tower 
with  iron  bars  outside  tlie  window,  tc 
prevent  their  tumbling  out  into  the 
moat. 

"  '  If  I  had  been  a  bachelor,'  said 
the  baron  sighing,  '  I  might  hav( 
done  it  fifty  times  over,  without  being 
interrupted.  Hallo  !  Put  a  flask  ol 
wine  and  the  largest  pipe,  in  the  littU 
vaulted  room  behind  the  hall.' 

"  One  of  the  domestics,  in  a  verj 
kind  manner,  executed  tiie  baron's 
order  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or 
so,  and  Von  Koeldwethont  being  ap- 
prised thercf^,  strode  to  the  vaiilted 
room,  the  walls  of  which,  being  of  dark 
sliining  wood,  gleamed  in  the  light  ol 
the  blazing  logs  which  were  piled  upon 
the  hearth.  The  bottle  and  pipe  were 
ready,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  place 
looked  very  comfortable. 

"  '  Leave  the  lamp,'  said  the  baron. 

"  '  Anything  else,  my  lord  ? '  in- 
quired the  domestic. 

"  '  The  room,'  replied  the  baron. 
The  domestic  obeyed,  and  the  baron 
locked  the  door. 

"  '  I'll  smoke  a  last  pipe,'  said  the 
baron,  '  and  then  I  '11  be  off.'  So. 
putting  the  knife  upon  the  table  till 
he  wanted  it,  and  tossing  off  a  goodly 
measure  of  wine,  the  Lord  of  Grog- 
•  zwig  threw  himstdf  back  in  his  chair 
stretched  his  legs  out  before  the  fire, 
and  puffed  away. 

"  He  thought  about  a  great  many 
things — about  his  present  ti'oubles 
and  past  days  of  bachelorship,  and 
about  the  Lincoln  greens,  long  since 
dispersed  up  and  down  the  country, 
no  one  knew  whither  :  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  who  had  been  unfortu- 
nately behea'.fd.  and  four  who  had 
killed  themselves  >vith  drinking.  His 
mind  was  running  upon  bears  and 
boars,  when,  in  the  process  of  draining 
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hir,  glass  to  the  bottom,  lie  raised  his 
pyes,  and  saw,  for  the  iirst  time  and 
with  unbounded  astonishment,  that  he 
was  not  alone. 

"  No,  he  was  not ;  for,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fire,  there  sat  Vv'ith 
folded  arms  a  wrinkled  hideous  figure, 
with  deeply  sunk  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  an  immensely  long  cadaverous 
iace,  shadowed  by  jagged  and  matted 
locks  of  coarse  black  hair.  He  wore 
a  kind  of  tunic  of  a  dull  blueish  colour, 
which,  the  barnn  observed,  on  regard- 
ing it  attentively,  was  clasped  or  orna- 
mented down  the  front,  with  coffin 
handles.  His  legs  too,  were  encased 
in  coflin  plates  as  though  in  armour ; 
and  over  his  left  shoulder  he  wore  a 
short  dusky  cloalc,  which  seemed  made 
of  a  remnant  of  some  pall.  He  took 
no  notice  of  the  baron,  but  was  in- 
tently eyeing  the  fire. 

"  '  Halloa  ! '  said  the  baron,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  to  attract  attention. 

"  '  Halloa  1 '  replied  the  stranger, 
moving  his  eyes  towards  the  baron,  but 
not  his  face  or  himself.  '  What  now  1' 

"'What  now!'  replied  the  baron, 
nothing  daiuited  by  his  hollow  voice 
and  lustreless  eyes,  '  /  should  ask  that 
question.     How  did  you  get  here  1 ' 

"  '  Through  the  door,'  replied  the 
figure. 

"  '  What  are  you  V  says  the  baron. 

"  '  A  man,'  replied  the  figure. 

'•  '  I  don't  believe  i't,'  says  the  baron. 

"  •  Disbelieve  it  then,'  says  the  figure. 

''  '  I  will,'  rejoined  the  baron. 

"  The  figure  looked  at  the  bold  Baron 
of  Grogzwig  for  some  time,  and  then 
said  familiarly, 

"  '  Thex-e's  no  coming  over  you,  J 
see.     I  'm  not  a  man  !' 

«  'What  are  you  then?'  asked  the 
baron, 

"  '  A  genius,'  replied  the  figure. 

"  '  You  don't  look  much  hke  one,' 
returned  the  baron  scornfully. 

"  '  I  am  the  Genius  of  Despair  and 
Suicide,'  said  the  apparition.  '  Now 
you  know  me.' 

"With  these  words  the  apparition 
tui'ned  towards  the  baron,  as  if  cnni- 
])osing  himself  for  a  talk — and,  what 
was    very  remarkable,  was,    that  he 


threw  his  cloak  aside,  and  displaying  a 
stake,  which  was  run  through  tho 
centre  of  his  body,  pulled  it  out  with 
a  jerk,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  as  com- 
posedly as  if  it  had  been  his  walking- 
stick. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  figure,  glancing  at 
tho  hunting-knife,  'are  you  ready 
for  me  1 ' 

"  '  Not  quite,'  rejoined  the  baron  ; 
'  I  must  finish  this  pipe  first.' 

"  '  Look  sharp  then,' said  the  figure 

"  '  You  seem  in  a  hurry,'  said  the 
bai'on. 

"  '  Why,  yes,  I  am,'  answered  the 
figure  ;  '  they  're  doing  a  pretty  brisk 
business  in  my  way,  over  in  England 
and  France  just  now,  and  my  time  is 
a  good  deal  taken  up.' 

"  '  Do  you  driidv.  ? '  said  the  baron 
touching  the  bottle  with  the  bowl  ol 
his  pipe. 

"  '  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  then 
very  hard,'  rejoined  the  figure,  drily. 

"  '  Never  in  moderation  V  asked  the 
baron. 

"  '  Never, '  replied  the  figure,  with 
a  shudder,  '  that  breeds  cheerfulness.' 

"  The  baron  took  another  look  at 
his  new  friend,  whom  he  thought  an 
uncommonly  queer  customer,  and  at 
length  inquired  whether  he  took  any 
active  part  in  such  little  proceedings 
as  that  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 

"  No,'  replied  the  figure  evasively  ; 
'  but  I  am  always  present.' 

"  '  Just  to  see  fair,  I  suppose  ? '  said 
the  baron. 

" '  Just  that,'  replied  the  figure, 
playing  with  his  stake,  and  examining 
the  ferule.  '  Be  as  quick  as  you  can, 
v/\\l  you,  for  there's  a  young  gentleman 
who  is  affiicted  with  too  much  money 
and  leisure  wanting  me  now,  I  find.' 

"  '  Going  to  kill  himself  because  he 
has  too  much  money  ! '  exclaimed  the 
baron,  quite  tickled  ;  '  Ha  !  ha  !  that's 
a  good  one.'  (This  was  the  first  time 
the  baron  had  laughed  for  many  a 
long  day.) 

"  '  I  say,'  expostulated  the  figure, 
looking  very  much  scared  ;  '  don't  do 
that  again.' 

"  '  Why  not  ? '  demanded  the  briron. 

"  '  Because  it  gives  mo    pain  all 
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over,'  replied  the  figure.  *  Sigh  as 
niucli  as  jou  please  ;  that  docs  me 
gooil.' 

"  The  hai'oii  sighed  mechanically,  at 
the  luoiitiou  of  tlic  word  ;  the  ligure, 
brightening  up  again,  handed  him  the 
liunting-knife  with  most  winuiug  poUte- 
ness. 

"  '  It's  not  a  bud  idea  though,'  said 
the  baron,  feeling  the  edge  of  the 
weapon  ;  '  a  man  killing  himself  be- 
cause he  has  too  nuu-h  money.'     • 

"  '  Pooh  ! '  said  the  appru'ition,  petu- 
lantly, '  no  better  than  a  man's  kill- 
ing himself  because  he  has  none  or 
little.' 

"  W^hether  the  genius  unintention- 
ally committed  himself  in  saying  this, 
or  whether  he  thought  the  baron's 
mind  was  so  thoroiiglily  made  up  that 
it  didn't  matter  what  he  said,  1  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  I  only  know 
that  the  baron  stopped  his  hand,  all  of 
a  sudden,  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and 
looked  as  if  cpiite  anew  light  hud  come 
upon  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  '  N\  hy,  certainly,'  said  \'on  Koeld- 
wethout,  'uothuig  is  too  bad  to  be 
retrieved.' 

"  '  E.xccpt  empty  coffers,'  cried  the 
genius. 

"  '  Well  ;  but  they  may  be  one  day 
filled  .igain,'  said  the  baron. 

" '  Scolding  wives,'  snarled  the 
genius. 

" '  Oh !  They  may  be  made  quiet,' 
said  the  bai'on. 

"  '  Thirteen  children,'  shouted  the 
genius. 

"  '  Can't  all  go  wrong,  surely,'  said 
the  baron. 

"  The  genius  was  evidently  growing 
very  savage  with  the  baron,  for  holding 
these  opinions  all  at  once  ;  but  he  tried 
to  laugh  it  off,  and  said  if  he  would  let 
him  know  when  he  had  left  ofl"  joking, 
he  should  feel  obliged  to  him. 

"  '  But  1  am  not  joking  ;  I  was 
never  farther  from  it,'  remonstrated 
tlie  baron. 

"'Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,' 
said  tlio  genius,  looking  vei-y  grim, 
*  because  a  joke,  without  any  figure  of 
speech,  is  the  death  of  me.  Come  ! 
Quit  this  droaiy  world  at  once.' 


"  '  I  don't  know,'  said  the  baron, 
playing  with  the  knife  ;  '  it 's  a  dreary 
one  certainly,  but  I  don't  think  youra 
is  much  better,  for  you  have  not  the 
appearance  of  being  jiarlicularly  com- 
fortable. That  puts  me  in  mind — 
what  security  have  I,  that  I  shall  be 
any  the  better  for  going  out  of  the 
world  after  all  ! '  he  cried,  stai-ting  up  ; 
'  I  never  thought  of  that.' 

"  '  Dispatch,'  cried  the  figure,  gnash- 
ing its  teeth. 

'•' '  Keep  off !'  said  the  baron.  '  I  '11 
brood  over  miseries  no  longer,  but  jmt 
a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  try  the 
fresh  air  and  the  bears  again  ;  and  if 
that  don't  do,  1  'II  talk  to  the  baroness 
soundly,  and  cut  the  Von  Swillen- 
hausciis  dead.'  With  this,  the  baron 
fell  into  his  chair,  and  laughed  so  loud 
and  boisterously,  that  the  room  rang 
with  it. 

"  The  figure  fell  bacli  a  pace  or  two, 
regarding  the  baron  meanwhile  with 
a  look  of  intense  terror,  and  when 
he  had  ceased,  caught  up  the  stake, 
plunged  it  violently  into  its  body, 
uttered  a  frightful  howl,  and  disap- 
peared. 

'•  Von  Kocldwethout  never  saw  it 
again.  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  action,  he  soon  brought  the 
baroness  and  the  Von  Swillenhauseus 
to  reason,  and  died  many  years  after- 
wards :  not  a  rich  man  that  I  am  aware 
of,  but  certainly  a  happy  one  :  leaving 
behind  him  a  numerous  family,  who 
had  been  carefully  educated  in  bear 
and  boar-hunting  under  his  own  jK-r- 
soual  eye.  And  my  advice  to  all  men 
is,  that  if  ever  they  become  hipped 
and  melancholy  from  similar  causes 
(as  vei-y  many  men  do),  they  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  question,  applying  a 
magnifying  glass  to  the  best  one  ;  and 
if  they  still  feel  tempted  to  retire  with- 
out leave,  that  they  smoke  a  lai'ge  i)ipe 
and  drink  a  full  bottle  first,  and  profit 
by  the  laudable  example  of  the  B.iron 
of  Grogzwi";." 


"The  fresh  coach  is  ready,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  a 
new  driver,  looking  in. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  punch 
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to  be  finished  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
prevented  any  discussion  relative  to 
tiie  last  story.  Mr.  Squeers  was  ob- 
served to  draw  tlie  grey-lieaded  gentle- 
man on  one  side,  and  to  ask  a  question 
with  great  apparent  interest ;  it  bore 
reference  to  the  Five  Sisters  of  York, 
and  was,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  whether 
he  could  inform  him  how  mucli  per 
annum  the  Yorkshire  convents  got  in 
those  days  with  their  boarders. 

The    journey    was  then    resumed. 


Nicholas  fell  asleep  towards  morning, 
and,  when  he  awoke,  found,  with  great 
regret,  that,  during  his  nap,  botli  the 
Baron  of  Grogzwig  and  the  grey-haired 
gentleman  had  got  down  and  were 
gone.  The  day  dragged  on  uncom- 
fortably enough.  At  about  six  o'clock 
that  night,  he  and  Mr.  Squeers,  and 
the  little  boys,  and  their  united  lug- 
gage, were  all  put  down  together  at 
the  George  and  New  Inn,  Greta 
Bridire 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MR.    AND    MRS.    SQUEERS   AT   HOME. 


Mr.  Squeers,  being  safely  landed, 
left  Nicholas  and  the  boys  standing 
with  the  luggage  in  the  road,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  looking  at  the  coach  as 
it  changed  horses,  while  he  ran  into 
the  tavern  and  went  through  the  leg- 
stretching  process  at  the  bar.  After 
some  minutes,  he  returned,  with  his 
legs  thoroughly  stretched,  if  the  hue 
of  his  nose  and  a  short  hiccup  afforded 
any  criterion  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  came  out  of  the  yai'd  a  rusty 
ijony-ehaise,  and  a  cart,  driven  by  two 
labouring  men. 

"  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into 
the  cart,"  said  Squeers,  rubbing  his 
2ands  ;  "  and  this  young  man  and  me 
will  go  on  in  the  chaise.  Get  in 
Nickleby." 

Nicholas  obeyed.  Mi\  Squeers  with 
some  difficulty  inducing  the  pony  to 
obey  also,  they  started  off,  leaving  the 
cart-load  of  infant  misery  to  follow  at 
leisure. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Nickleby  ? "  inquired 
Squeers,  after  they  had  travelled  some 
distance  in  silence. 

"  Rather,  sir,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,  I  don't  find  fault  with  that," 
said  Squeers;  "it's  a  long  journey 
this  weather." 

"  Is  it  miTch  farther  to  Dotheboys 
Hall,  sir  ? "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  About  throe  mile  from  here,"  re- 


plied Squeers.  "  But  you  needn't  call 
it  a  Hall  down  here." 

Nicholas  coughed,  as  if  he  would 
like  to  luiow  why, 

«  The  fact  is,  it  ain't  a  Hall,"  ob- 
served Squeers  drily. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Nicholas,  whom 
this  piece  of  intelligence  much  asto- 
nished. 

"  No,"  replied  Squeers.  "  We  call 
it  a  Hall  up  in  London,  because  it 
sounds  better,  but  they  don't  know  it 
by  that  name  in  these  parts.  A  man 
may  call  his  house  an  island  if  he 
likes  ;  there 's  no  act  of  Parliament 
against  that,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  beheve  not,  sir,"  rejoined  Ni- 
cholas. 

Squeers  eyed  his  companion  shly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  little  dialogue, 
and  finding  that  he  had  grown  thought- 
ful and  appeared  in  nowise  disposed  to 
volunteer  any  observations,  contented 
himself  with  lashing  the  pony  until 
they  reached  their  journey's  end. 

"Jump  out,"  said  Squeers.  "Hallo 
there  !  come  and  put  this  horse  up. 
Be  quick,  will  you  !  " 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  uttering 
these  and  other  impatient  cries,  Niche- 
las  had  time  to  observe  that  the  school 
was  a  long,  cold-loolcing  house,  one 
story  high,  with  a  few  straggling  out- 
buildings behind,  and  a  bai'n  and  stable 
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adjoining;.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  two,  the  noise  of  somebody  unlock- 
iiifij  the  yard-j^ate  was  heard,  and  pre- 
sently a  tall  lean  boy,  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  issued  forth. 

"  Is  that  you,  Smiko  ?  "  cried 
Squeers. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you 
come  before  i " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  fell  asleep  over  the 
fire,"  answered  Sniike,  with  humility, 

"  Fire !  what  fire  ?  Where  's  there 
a  fire  ? "  demanded  the  schoolmaster, 
iharjjly. 

"  Only  in  the  kitchen,  sir,"  replied 
the  boy.  "  Missus  said  as  I  was  sitting 
ap,  I  might  go  in  there,  for  a  warm." 

"  Your  Missus  is  a  fool,"  retorted 
Squeers.  "  You  'd  have  been  a  deuced 
deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  I  '11  en- 
gage." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Squeers  had  dis- 
mounted ;  and  after  ordering  the  boy 
to  see  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  hadn't  any  more  corn  that 
night,  he  told  Nicholas  to  wait  at  the 
front  door  a  minute,  while  he  went 
I'ound  and  let  him  in. 

A  host  of  unpleasant  misgivings, 
which  had  been  crowding  upon  Nicho- 
las during  the  whole  journey,  thronged 
into  his  mind  with  redoubled  force 
when  he  w.as  left  alone.  His  great 
distance  fi-om  home  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  it,  e.\cept  on  foot, 
should  ho  feel  ever  so  anxious  to  re- 
turn, i)rcsented  itself  to  him  in  most 
alarming  colours  ;  and  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  di'cary  house  and  dark  win- 
dows,and  u])on  the  wild  country  round, 
covered  with  snow,  he  felt  a  depression 
of  heart  and  spirit  which  he  had  never 
■■;pcrienced  before. 

"  Now  then  ! "  cried  Squeers,  poking 
his  head  out  at  the  front  door.  "  Where 
are  you,  Nicklcby  ? " 

"  Here,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"Come  in  then,"  said  Squeers,  "the 
wind  blows  in,  at  tl;:s  door,  fit  to  laiock 
a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed,  and  hurried  in. 
Mr.  Sijueers,  having  bolted  the  door  to 
keep  it  shut,  ushered  him  into  a  small 
parlour  scantily  furnished  with  a  few 


chairs,  a  yellow  map  hung  against  the 
wall,  and  a  couple  of  tables  ;  oue  ol 
which  bore  some  preparations  for 
supper  ;  while,  on  the  other,  a  tutoi-'a 
assistant,  a  Muri'ay's  grammar,  half  a 
dozen  cards  of  terms,  and  a  worn  letter 
directed  to  Wackford  Squeers,  Esquirc, 
were  arranged  in  pictui'csque  con- 
fusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment 
a  couple  of  minutes,  when  a  female 
bounced  into  the  room,  and,  seizing 
Mr.  Squeers  by  the  throat,  gave  him 
two  loud  kisses :  one  close  after  the 
other,  like  a  postman's  knock.  The 
lady,  who  was  of  a  large  raw-boned 
figui-e,  was  about  half  a  head  taller 
than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  was  dressed  in 
a  dimity  night-jacket ;  with  her  hair  in 
papers  ;  she  had  also  a  dirty  nightcap 
on,  relieved  by  a  yellow  cotton  hand- 
kerchief wliich  tied  it  under  the  chin. 

"How  is  my  Squecryl"  said  this 
lady  in  a  playful  manner,  and  a  very 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Quite  well,  my  love,"  repUed 
Squeers.     "  How's  the  cows  1 " 

"  All  right,  every  one  of  'em,"  an- 
swered the  lady. 

"  And  the  pigs  1 "  said  Squeers. 

"  As  well  as  they  were  when  you 
went  away." 

"  Come  ;  that 's  a  blessing,"  said 
Squeers,  pulUng  oft"  his  great-coat. 
"  The  boys  are  all  as  they  were,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  they're  well  enough," 
replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  snappishly. 
"  That  young  Pitcher 's  had  a  fever." 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Squeers.  "  Damn 
that  boy,  he's  always  at  something  of 
that  sort." 

"  Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  be- 
lieve," said  Mrs.  Squeers ;  "  whatever 
he  has,  is  always  catching  too.  I  say 
it 's  obstinacy,  and  nothing  shall  ever 
convince  me  that  it  isn't.  I  'd  beat  it 
out  of  him  ;  and  I  told  you  that,  si.\ 
months  ago." 

"So  you  did,  my  love,"  rejoined 
Squeers.  "  We  '11  try  what  can  bo 
done." 

Pending  these  little  endc.arment<5, 
Nicholas  had  stood,  awkwardly  enough, 
in  the  midrlle  of  the  room  :  not  very 
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well  ];uov>'ing  whether  he  was  expected 
to  retire  into  the  jjassage,  or  to  remain 
where  he  was.  He  was  now  relieved 
from  his  perplexity  by  Mr.  Squeers. 

"This  is  the  iiev/  young  man,  my 
dear,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  Oil,"  replied  JMrs.  Squeers,  nod- 
ding her  head  at  Nicholas,  and  eyeing 
him  coldly  from  top  to  toe. 

"  He  '11  take  a  meal  with  us  to- 
night," said  Squeers,  "  and  go  among 
the  boys  to-morrow  morning.  You 
can  give  him  a  shake-down  here,  to- 
night, can't  you  ? " 

"  We  must  manage  it  somehow,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  "  You  don't  much 
mind  how  you  sleep,  I  suppose  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas, 
"  I  am  not  particular." 

"  That 's  lucky,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 
And  as  the  lady 's  humour  was  con- 
sidered to  lie  chiefiy  in  retort,  Mr. 
Squeers  laughed  heartily,  and  seemed 
to  expect  that  Nicholas  should  do  the 
same. 

After  some  further  conversation  be- 
tween the  master  and  mistress  relative 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  Squeers's  trip, 
and  the  people  who  had  paid,  and  the 
people  who  had  made  default  m  pay- 
ment, a  young  servant  girl  brought  in 
a  Yorkshire  pie  and  some  cold  beef, 
which,  being  set  upon  the  table,  the 
boy  Smike  appeared  with  a  j  ug  of  ale. 

Mr.  Squeers  was  emptying  his  great- 
coat pockets  of  letters  to  different 
boys,  and  otlier  small  documents, 
which  he  had  Ijrought  down  in  them. 
The  boy  glanced,  with  an  anxious  and 
timid  expression,  at  the  papers,  as  if 
with  a  siclcly  hope  that  one  among 
them  might  relate  to  him.  The  look 
was  a  very  painful  one,  and  vvcnt  to 
Nicholas's  heart  at  once  ;  for  it  told  a 
long  and  very  sad  history. 

It  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy 
more  attentively,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  mixture 
of  garments  which  formed  his  dress. 
Although  he  could  not  have  been  less 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he  wore  a 
skeleton  suit,  such  as  is  usually  put 
upon  very  little  boys,and  which,  though 
most  absurdly  short  in  the  arms  and 


legs,  was  quite  wide  enough  for  Ills 
attenuated  frame.  In  order  that  the 
lower  part  of  his  legs  might  be  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  this  singular  dress, 
he  had  a  very  large  pair  of  boots,  ori- 
ginally made  for  tops,  which  might 
have  been  once  worn  by  some  stout 
farmer,  but  were  now  too  patched  and 
tattered  for  a  beggar.  Heaven  knows 
how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  he  still 
wore  the  same  linen  which  he  had 
first  taken  down  ;  for,  round  his  neck, 
was  a  tattered  child's  frill,  only  half 
concealed  by  a  coarse,  man's  necker- 
chief. He  was  lame  ;  ar,d  as  he  feigned 
to  be  busy  in  arranging  the  table, 
glanced  at  the  letters  with  a  look  so 
keen,  and  yet  so  dispirited  and  hope- 
less, that  Nicholas  could  hardly  be.-'.r 
to  watch  him. 

"  What  are  you  bothering  about 
there,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Squeers  ; 
"  let  the  things  alone,  can't  you." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Squeers,  lookinji;  up. 
"  Oh  !  it 's  you,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  press- 
ing his  hands  together,  as  though  to 
control,  by  force,  the  nervous  wandering 
of  his  fingers  ;  "  Is  there — •" 

"  Well ! "  said  Squeers. 

"  Have  you — did  anybody — has  no- 
thing been  heard — about  me  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers 
testily. 

The  lod  withdrew  his  eyes,  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  face,  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers, 
"and  never  will  be.  Now,  this  is  a 
pretty  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it,  that  you 
should  have  been  left  here,  all  these 
years,  and  no  money  paid  after  the 
first  six — nor  no  notice  taken,  nor  no 
clue  to  be  got  who  you  belong  to  ? 
It 's  a  pretty  sort  of  thing  that  I  should 
have  to  feed  a  gi'eat  fellow  like  you, 
and  never  hope  to  get  one  penny  for 
it,  isn't  it  1 " 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as 
if  he  were  making  an  effort  to  recol- 
lect something,  and  then,  looking  va- 
cantly at  his  questioner,  gi-adually 
broke  into  a  smile,  and  limped  away. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Squeers,"  re- 
marked his  wife  as  the  door  closed, 
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•<  I  think  t!i:it  young  chap  's  turning 
silly." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  schoolmastei' ; 
"  for  he 's  a  handy  fellow  out  of  doors, 
find  worth  his  meat  and  drink,  any  way. 
I  should  think  he'd  have  \vit  enough 
for  us  though,  if  he  was.  But  come  ; 
let's  have  suppci-,  i'or  I  am  hungry 
.und  tired,  and  want  to  get  to  bed." 

This  reminder  brought  in  an  exclu- 
sive steak  for  Mr.  Squeers,who  speedi- 
ly proceeded  to  do  it  ample  justice. 
Nicholas  drew  up  his  chair,  but  his  ap- 
lietite  was  eflectually  tidcen  away. 

"  How 's  the  steak,  Squcers  I "  said 
Mrs.  S. 

"  Tender  asa  lamb,"  replied  Squecrs. 
"  Have  a  bit." 

"  I  couldn't  eat  a  moreel,"  replied 
iiis  wife.  "What '11  the  yomig  man 
take,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Whatever  hclikcs  that's  present," 
rejoined  Squeers,  in  a  most  unusual 
burst  of  generosity. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mi".  Knuckle- 
boy  ? "  inquired  Jlrs.  Squeers. 

"  I  '11  take  a  little  of  the  pie,  if  you 
please,"  i-oplied  Nicholas.  "  A  very 
little,  for  I  'm  not  hungry." 

"  Well,  it's  a  pity  to  cut  the  pic  if 
you  're  not  hungry,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Squeers.  "  Will  you  try  a  bit  of  the 
beef?" 

"  Whatever  you  please,"  replied 
Nicholas  abstractedly  ;  "  it 's  all  the 
same  to  me." 

Mrs.  Squoci-s  looked  vastly  gracious 
on  receiving  this  reply  ;  and  nodding 
to  Squeers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she 
was  glad  to  find  the  young  man  luiew 
his  station,  assisted  Nicholas  to  a  slice 
of  meat  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

"  Ale,  Squeery  ? "  inquired  the  lady, 
winking  and  frowning  to  give  him  to 
anderstand  that  the  question  pro- 
pounded, was,  whether  Nicholas  should 
have  ale,  and  not  whether  he  (Squeers) 
would  take  any. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Squeers,  re-tele- 
graphing in  the  same  manner.  "  A 
gkissful." 

So  Nichol.as  had  a  glassful,  and,  being 
occupied  with  his  own  reflections, drank 
it,  in  happy  innocence  of  all  the  fore- 
gone prucco'^iiig*. 


"  Uncommon  juicy  steak  that,"  said 
Squeers  as  ho  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  after  plying  it,  in  silence,  for  some 
time. 

"  It  'a  prime  meat,"  rejoined  his 
lady.  "  1  bought  a  good  large  piece  of 
it  myself  on  purpose  for " 

"  For  what ! "  exclaimed  Squeers 
hastily.     "  Not  for  the " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  for  them,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Squeers  ;  "  on  purpose  for  y(ju 
against  you  came  home.  Lor  !  y  on 
didn't  think  I  could  have  made  such  a 
mistake  as  that." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didn't 
know  what  you  were  going  to  sa}-,'* 
said  Squeers,  who  had  turned  pale. 

"  You  needn't  make  youi-sclf  uncom- 
fortable," remarked  his  wife,  laughing 
heartily. ,  "  To  think  that  I  should  bo 
such  a  noddy  !     Well ! " 

This  part  of  the  ccftivei-sation  was 
rather  unintelligible  ;  but  populai' 
iiimour  in  the  neighbourhood  asserted 
that  Mr.  Squeers,  being  amiably  op- 
posed to  cruelty  to  animals,  not  unfre- 
quently  purchased  for  boy  consumption 
the  bodies  of  horned  cattle  wlio  had 
died  a  natural  death  ;  possibly  he 
was  apprehensive  of  liaNnng  miinten- 
tionally  devoured  some  choice  morsel 
intended  for  the  young  gentlemen. 

Supper  being  over,  and  removed  by 
a  small  servant  girl  with  a  hungi-y  eye, 
Mrs.  Squeers  retired  to  lock  it  up,  and 
also  to  take  into  safe  custody  the  clothes 
of  the  five  boys  who  had  just  arrived, 
and  who  were  half  way  up  the  trouble- 
some flight  of  steps  which  leads  to 
death's  door,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
posm'c  to  the  cold.  They  were  then 
regaled  with  a  light  supper  of  porridge, 
and  stowed  away,  side  by  side,  in  a 
small  bedstead,  to  wanii  each  other, 
and  dream  of  a  substantial  meal  with 
something  hot  after  it,  if  their  fancies 
set  that  way  :  which  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  tlicy  did.    . 

Mr.  Squeers  ti'eated  himself  to  a 
stiff  tumbler  of  bi-andy  and  water, 
made  on  the  liberal  half-and-half  prin- 
ciple, allowing  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  sugar ;  and  his  amiable  helpmate 
mixed  Nicholas  the  ghost  of  a  sm.ill 
glp.-'  r-.il  r.f  tlio  srvmo  compound.     This 
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(lone,  Ml",  and  Mrs.  Squcers  drew 
close  up  to  the  fire,  and  sitting  with 
their  feet  on  the  fender,  talked  confi- 
dentially in  whispers  ;  while  Nicholas, 
taking  up  the  tutor's  assistant,  read 
the  interesting  "legends  in  the  miscel- 
laneous questions,  and  all  the  figures 
into  the  bai'gain,  with  as  much  thought 
or  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
doing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  magnetic 
slumber. 

At  length,  Mr.  Squeers  yawned 
fearfully,  and  opined  that  it  was  high 
time  to  go  to  bed  ;  upon  which  signal, 
Mrs.  Squeers  and  the  giid  dragged  in 
a  small  straw  mattress  and  a  couple  of 
l)lankets,  and  arranged  them  into  a 
couch  for  Nicholas. 

"  We  '11  put  you  into  your  regular 
bed-room  to-morrow,  Nickleby,"  said 
Squeers.  "  Let  me  see  !  Who  sleeps 
in  Brooks's  bed,  my  dear  ? " 

"  In  Brooks's,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers, 
pondering.  "  There 's  Jennings,  little 
Bolder,  Graymarsh,  and  what's  his 
name." 

"So  there  is,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
«  Yes  !  Brooks  is  full."" 

"  Full !  "  thought  Nicholas,  "  I 
should  think  he  was." 

"  There  's  a  place  somewhere,  I 
know,"  said  Squeers  ;  "  but  I  can't  at 
this  moment  call  to  mind  where  it  is. 
However,  we'll  have  that  all  settled 
to-morrow.  Good  night,  Nickleby. 
Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mind." 

"  I  shall  bo  ready,  sir,"  replied 
Nicholas.     "  Good  night." 

"  I  '11  come  in  myself  and  show  you 
where  the  well  is,"  said  Squeers. 
"  You  'II  always  find  a  little  bit  of 
soap  in  the  kitclien  window  ;  that 
belongs  to  you." 

Nicholas  opened  his  eyes,  but  not 
his  mouth  ;  and  Squeers  was  again 
going  away,  when  he  once  more  turned 
back. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  he  said, 
**  whose  towel  to  put  you  on  ;  but  if 
you'll  make  shift  with  something  to- 
morrow morning,  Mrs.  Squeers  will 
arrange  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
My  dear,  don't  forget." 

"  I  '11  take  care,"  replied  ]\Irs. 
Squcer-s  ;  "  and"  mind  yov,  take  care, 


young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  The 
teacher  ought  always  to  have  it ;  biit 
they  get  the  better  of  him  if  they 
can." 

Mr.  Squeers  then  nudged  Mrs. 
Squeers  to  bring  away  the  brandy 
bottle,  lest  Nicholas  should  help  him- 
self in  the  night ;  and  the  lady  having 
seized  it  with  great  precipitation,  they 
retired  together. 

Nicholas,  being  left  alone,  took  half 
a  dozen  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  condition  of  much  agitation  and 
excitement ;  but,  growing  gradually 
calmer,  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and 
mentally  resolved  that,  come  what  come 
might,  he  would  endeavour,  for  a  time, 
to  bear  whatever  wretchedness  might 
be  in  store  for  him,  and  that  remem- 
bering the  helplessness  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  he  would  give  his  uncle  no 
plea  for  deserting  them  in  their  need. 
Good  resolutions  seldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing soiue  good  eflFect  in  the  mind 
from  which  they  spring.  He  grew 
less  desponding,  and — so  sanguine  and 
buoyant  is  youth — even  hoped  that 
affairs  at  Dotheboys  Hall  might  yet 
prove  better  than  they  promised. 

He  was  preparing  for  bed  with 
something  like  renewed  cheerfulness, 
when  a  sealed  letter  fell  from  his  coat 
pocket.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving  Lon- 
don, it  had  escaped  his  attention  and 
had  not  occurred  to  him  since,  but  it 
at  once  brought  back  to  liira  the  recol- 
lection of  the  mysterious  behaviour  of 
Newman  Noggs. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Nicholas  ;  "  what 
an  extraordinary  hand  !  " 

It  was  directed  to  himself^  was  wi-it- 
ten  upon  very  dirty  paper,  and  in  such 
cramped  and  crippled  writing  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  After  great  difficulty 
and  much  puzzling,  he  contrived  to 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Sear  young  Man. 

"  I  know  the  world.  Your 
father  did  not,  or  he  would  not  have 
done  me  a  kindness  when  there  was 
no  hope  of  return.  You  do  not,  or 
you  would  not  be  botmd  on  such  a 
journey. 

"  If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  Lcn- 
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(Ion,  (don't  be  tin^ry  nt  this,  I  once 
tlioii:,'ht  I  never  should),  tlicy  know 
wlicrc  I  live,  at  the  sipn  of  the  Crown, 
in  Sdver  Street,  Golden  Square.  It 
is  at  the  corner  of  Silver  Street  and 
James  Street,  with  a  l)ar  door  both 
ways.  You  can  come  at  night.  Once, 
nobody  was  ashamed— never  mind 
that.     It 's  all  ovci-. 

"  Excnsc  errors.      I  should  forget 
how  to   wear  a  whole  coat  now.     I 
have  forgotten  all  my  old  ways.     My 
spelling  may  have  gone  with  them. 
"  Newman  Noggs. 


"  P.S.  If  you  should  go  near  Bar- 
nard Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at  the 
King's  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and 
I  am  sui-e  they  will  not  charge  you 
for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggs  there, 
for  I  was  a  gentleman  then.  I  was 
indeed." 

It  may  be  a  very  undignified  cir- 
cumstance to  record,  but  after  he  had 
folded  this  letter  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket-book,  Nicholas  Nickleby's  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  a  moisture  that 
might  have  been  taken  for  tears. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF   THE   INTERNAL   ECONO.MY    OF   DOTHEROTS   HALL. 


A  RIDE  of  two  hundred  and  odd 
miles  in  severe  weather,  is  one  of  the 
best  softeners  of  a  hard  bed  that  inge- 
imity  can  devise.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
a  sweetener  of  dreams,  for  those  which 
lioyered  over  the  rough  couch  of 
Nicholas,  and  whispered  their  airy 
nothings  in  his  ear,  were  of  an  agree- 
able and  happy  kind.  He  was  making 
his  fortune  very  fast  indeed,  when  the 
faint  glimmer  of  an  expiring  candle 
shone  before  his  eyes,  and  a  voice  he 
iiad  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Mr.  Squecrs,  admonished 
him  that  it  was  time  to  rise. 

"  Past  seven,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr. 
Squecrs. 

"  Has  morning  come  already  ? " 
asked  Nicholas,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"Ah!  that  has  it,"  replied  Squeers, 
"and  ready  iced  too.  Now,  Nickleby, 
come  ;  tumble  up,  will  you  ?  " 

Nicholas  needed  no  further  admoni- 
tion, but  "  tumbled  up  "  at  once,  and 
proceeded  to  dress  himself  by  the  light 
of  the  taper  which  Mr.  Squeers  car- 
ried in  his  hand. 

"  Hex'e  's  a  pretty  go,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman ;  "  the  pump  's  froze." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Nicholas,  not  much 
interested  in  the  intelligence. 

**  Yes,"  rephed  Squecrs.  "  You 
an't  wash  yourself  this  morning." 


"  Not  wash  myself  !  "  exclaimed 
Nicholas. 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined 
Squeers  tartly.  "  So  you  must  be  con- 
tent with  giving  yourself  a  dry  polish 
till  we  break  the  ice  in  llic  well,  and 
can  get  a  bucketful  out  for  the  boys. 
Don't  stand  staring  at  me,  but  do  look 
sharp,  will  you  ?  " 

Ottering  no  further  observation, 
Nicholas  huddled  on  his  clothes, 
Squeers,  meanwhile,  opened  the  shut- 
ters and  blew  the  candle  out ;  when  the 
voice  of  his  amiable  consort  was  heard 
in  the  passage,  demanding  admittance. 

"  Come  in,  my  love,"  said  Squecrs. 

Mrs.  Squeers  came  in,  still  habited 
in  the  primitive  night-jacket  which  had 
displayed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure 
on  the  previous  night,  and  further 
ornamented  with  a  Ijcaver  bonnet  of 
some  antiquity,  which  she  wore,  witli 
much  case  and  lightness,  on  the  top 
of  the  nightcap  before  mentioned. 

"  Drat  the  things,"  said  the  lady, 
opening  the  cupboard  ;  "I  can't  find 
the  school  spoon  anywhere." 

"  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,"  observed 
Squeers  in  a  soothing  manner  ;  "  it  'a 
of  no  consequence." 

"  No  consequence,  why  how  yon 
talk  ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Squecrs  shari)ly  : 
"  isn't  it  brimstone  morning  ! " 
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"  ]  forgot,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
Squeers  ;  "  yes,  it  certainly  is.  We 
purify  the  boys'  bloods  now  and  then, 
Nickleby." 

"  Purify  fiddlesticks'  ends,"  said  his 
lady.  "  Don't  think,  young  man,  that 
we  go  to  the  expense  of  flower  of  brim- 
stone and  molasses,  just  to  purify  tliem; 
because  if  yovi  think  we  carry  on  the 
business  in  that  way,  you'll  find  your- 
self mistaken,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Squeers  frowning. 
•'  Hera  ! " 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Squeers.  "If  the  young  man  comes 
to  be  a  teacher  here,  let  him  under- 
Etand,  at  once,  that  we  don't  want  any 
foolery  about  the  boys.  They  have 
the  brimstone  and  treacle,  partly  Ije- 
cause  if  tliey  hadn't  something  or  other 
in  the  way  of  medicine  they'd  be  always 
aihng  and  giving  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  partly  because  it  spoils  their  appe- 
tites and  comes  cheaper  than  brealvfast 
and  dinuer.  So,  it  does  them  good  and 
us  good  at  the  same  time,  and  that  'a 
lair  enough  I  'm  sure." 

Having  given  this  explanation,  Mrs. 
Squeers  put  her  head  into  the  closet 
and  instituted  a  stricter  search  after 
the  spoon,  in  which  Mr.  Squeers  as- 
sisted. A  few  "words  passed  between 
them  while  they  were  thus  engaged, 
but  as  their  voices  were  partially  stiiied 
by  the  cupboard,  all  that  Nicholas  could 
distinguish  M-as,  that  Mr.  Squeers  said 
what  Mrs.  Squeers  had  said,  was  inju- 
dicious, and  that  Mrs.  Squeers  said 
what  Mr.  Squeers  said,  was  "  stuff." 

A  vast  deal  of  searching  and  rum- 
maging ensued,  and  it  proving  fruit- 
less, Smilce  was  called  in,  and  pushed 
by ,  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  boxed  by 
Mr.  Squeers;  which  course  of  treat- 
ment brightening  his  hi tellects,  enabled 
him  to  suggest  tliat  possibly  Mrs. 
Squeers  might  have  tlie  spoon  in  her 
poclcet,  as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  As  Mrs.  Squeers  had  previously 
protested,  however,  that  she  was  quite 
certain  she  had  not  got  it,  Smike  re- 
ceived anotlicr  box  on  the  oar  for  pre- 
suming to  contr.idict  his  mistress, 
together  witli  a  ju-oniisc  of  a  sound 
tlirasliing  if  he  were  not  more  respect- 


ful in  future  ;  so  that  he  took  nothing 
very  advantageous  by  his  motion. 

"  A  most  invaluable  woman,  that, 
Nickleby,"  said  Squeers  when  his  con- 
sort had  hurried  av/ay,  pushing  the 
drudge  before  her. 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  "  observed  Nicholas. 

"  I  don't  know  her  equal,"  said 
Squeers  ;  "I  do  not  know  her  equal. 
That  woman,  Nickleby,  is  always  the 
same — always  the  same  bustling,  lively, 
active,  saving  creetur  that  you  see  her 
now." 

Nicholas  sighed  involuntarily  at  the 
thought  of  the  agreeable  domestic  jiros- 
pect  thus  opened  to  him  ;  but  Squeers 
was,  fortunately,  too  much  occupied 
witli  his  own  reflections  to  perceive  it. 

"  It 's  my  way  to  say,  when  I  am  up 
in  Loudon,"  continued  Squeers,  "  that 
to  them  boys  she  is  a  mother.  But 
she  is  more  than  a  mother  to  them  ;  ten 
times  more.  She  does  things  for  them 
boys,  Nickleby,  that  I  don't  believe 
half  the  mothers  gomg,  would  do  for 
their  own  sons." 

"I  should  think  they  would  not, 
sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

Nov/,  the  fact  was,  that  both  Mr. 
and  ^Irs.  Squeers  viewed  the  boys  in 
the  light  of  their  proper  and  natural 
enemies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  held 
and  considered  that  their  business  and 
l^rofessiou  was  to  get  as  much  from 
every  boy  as  could  by  possibility  be 
screwed  out  of  him.  On  this  point 
thej'  were  both  agreed,  and  l)eliavcd 
in  unison  accordingly.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  was,  that  Mrs. 
Squeers  waged  war  against  the  enemy 
openly  and  fearlessly,  and  that  Squeers 
covered  liis  rascality,  even  at  homo, 
with  a  spice  of  his  habitual  deceit;  as  if 
he  really  had  a  notion  of  some  day  or 
other  being  aljle  to  take  himself  in, 
and  persuade  his  own  mind  that  he 
was  a  very  good  fellow. 

"  But  come,"  said  Squeers,  inter- 
rupting tlie  progress  of  some  tliouglits 
to  this  effect  in  the  mind  of  his  usher, 
"  let 's  go  to  the  school-room  ;  and 
lend  me  a  hand  with  my  school-co.at, 
will  you  ? " 

Nicholas  assisted  his  master  to  put 
on    an    old    fustian    shooting-jacket, 
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wliicli  ho  to;>k  down  from  a  pep;  in 
tlio  iiass.ifji;  ;  and  Squccrs,  arming 
liim.s;.'lf  witli  Ills  cane,  led  tlie  way 
across  a  yard,  to  a  door  in  the  rear  of 
the  liouse. 

"  There,"  said  the  schoolmaster  as 
tliey  stejiped  in  toi^iether ;  "  this  is 
onr  shop,  Nickleby  !" 

it  was  such  a  crowded  scene,  and 
Micro  were  so  many  objects  to  attract 
attention,  that,  at  tirst,  Nicholas  stared 
al)out  him,  really  without  seeing  any. 
thing  at  all.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  place  resolved  itself  into  a  bare, 
and  dirty  room,  with  a  couple  of 
\vindows,  whereof  a  tenth  part  might 
bo  of  glass,  the  remainder  being 
stopped  up  with  old  copybooks  and 
jiaper.  There  were  a  couple  of  long 
old  rickety  desks,  cut  and  notched, 
and  inked,  and  damaged,  in  every 
possible  way  ;  two  or  three  forms  ; 
a  detiichcd  desk  for  Squeers ;  and 
another  for  his  assistant.  The  ceiling 
was  supported,  like  that  of  a  barn,  by 
cross  beams  and  rafters  ;  and  the  walls 
were  so  stained  and  discoloured,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
had  ever  been  touched  with  paint  or 
whitewash. 

But  the  pupils — the  young  noble- 
men !  How  the  last  faint  traces  of 
hope,  the  remotest  glinnnering  of  any 
good  to  be  derived  from  his  efforts 
in  this  den,  faded  from  the  mind  of 
Nicholas  as  he  looked  in  dismay 
around  !  Pale  and  haggard  faces, 
lank  and  bony  figures,  children  with 
the  countenances  of  old  men,  defor- 
mities with  irons  upon  their  limbs, 
boys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others 
whose  long  meagre  legs  would  liardly 
bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded 
on  the  view  togetlier  ;  there  were  the 
bleared  eye,  the  hare-lip,  the  crooked 
foot,  and  every  ugliness  or  distortion 
that  told  of  unnatm-al  aversion  con- 
ceived by  parents  for  their  ofispring, 
or  of  young  lives  which,  from  the 
eai'liest  dawn  of  infancy,  had  been  one 
horrible  endurance  of  cruelty  and 
neglect  There  were  little  faces  which 
should  have  been  handsome,  dai-kened 
with  the  scowl  of  sullen,  dogged  suf- 
fering ;  there  was  childhood  with  the 


light  of  its  cyo  quenched,  its  beauty 
gone,  and  its  helplessness  alone  re- 
maining ;  there  were  vicious-faced 
boys,  brooding,  with  leaden  eyes,  liko 
malefactors  in  a  jail  ;  and  there  were 
young  creatures  on  whom  the  sins  of 
their  frail  parents  had  descended, 
weeping  even  for  the  mercenary 
nurses  they  had  known,  and  lonesomu 
even  i;i  their  lonelines-s.  With  every 
kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted 
in  its  birth,  with  every  young  and 
healthy  feehng  flogged  and  starved 
down,  with  every  revengeful  passion 
that  can  fester  in  swollen  hearts. 
eating  its  evil  way  to  their  cpre  in 
silence,  what  an  incipient  Hell  was 
breeding  here  ! 

And  yet  this  scene,  painful  as  it 
was,  had  its  grotesque  features,  whichj 
in  a  less  intei'csted  observer  than 
Nicholas,  miglit  have  provoked  a 
smile.  Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one  of 
the  desks,  presiding  over  an  innneuse 
basin  of  brimstone  and  treacle,  of 
whicii  delicious  compound  she  admi- 
nistered a,  large  instilment  to  each 
boy  in  succession  :  using  for  the  pur- 
pose a  common  wooden  spoon,  whicli 
might  have  been  originally  manu- 
factured for  some  gigantic  top,  and 
which  widened  every  young  gentle- 
man's mouth  considerably  :  tliey  being 
all  _  obliged,  inider  heavy  eorpoml 
penalties,  to  take  in  the  wliolo  of  tho 
bowl  at  a  gasp.  In  another  corner, 
huddled  together  for  companionship, 
were  the  little  bo\s  who  hail  arrived 
on  the  preceding  night,  three  of  them 
in  very  large  leather  breeches,  and 
two  in  old  trousers,  a  something 
tighter  fit  than  drawers  arc  usually 
woni ;  at  no  great  distance  from 
these  was  seated  the  juvenile  son  and 
heir  of  Mr.  Squeers — a  striking  like- 
ness of  his  father — kicking,  with  great 
vigour,  under  the  hands  of  Smike,  whc 
w;is  fitting  upon  him  a  pair  of  new 
boots  that  bore  a  most  suspieioux 
resemblance  to  those  which  tlio  least 
of  the  little  boys  had  worn  on  the 
journey  down — as  the  little  boy  him- 
self seemed  to  think,  for  he  was  re- 
garding the  appropriation  with  a  look 
of  most  rueful  amazement.     Besides 
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these,  there  was  a  long  row  of  boys 
waiting,  witli  countenances  of  no  plea- 
sant anticipation,  to  be  treacled  ;  and 
another  file,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  infliction,  malcLng  a  variety 
of  wry  mouths  indicative  of  anything 
but  satisfaction.  The  whole  were 
attired  in  such  motley,  ill-assorted, 
extraordinary  garments,  as  would 
have  been  in-esistiljly  I'idiculous,  but 
for  the  foul  appearance  of  dirt,  dis- 
order, and  disease,  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

"Now,"  said  Squeers,  giving  the 
desk  a  great  rap  with  his  cane,  which 
made  half  the  little  boys  nearly  jump 
out  of  their  boots,  "  is  that  physicking 
over  i " 

"  Just  over,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers, 
choking  the  last  boy  m  her  hurry,  and 
tapping  the  crown  of  his  head  with 
the  wooden  spoon  to  restore  him. 
"  Here,  you  Smike  ;  take  away  now. 
Look  shai-p  !" 

Smike  shufHed  out  with  the  basin, 
and  jMi-s.  Squeers  having  called  up  a 
little  boy  with  a  cui-ly  head,  and 
wiped  her  hands  upon  it,  huiTied  out 
after  hini  into  a  species  of  wash-house, 
where  there  was  a  small  fire  and  a 
large  kettle,  together  with  a  number 
of  little  wooden  bowls  which  were 
arranged  upon  a  board. 

Into  these  bowls,  jMi's.  Squ(iers, 
assisted  by  the  hungry  servant,  poured 
a  brown  composition,  which  looked 
like  diluted  pincushions  without  the 
covers,  ana  was  called  porridge.  A 
minute  wedge  of  bro\\Ti  bread  was 
inserted  m  each  bowl,  and  when  they 
had  eaten  their  porridge  by  means  of 
the  bread,  the  boys  ate  the  bread 
itself,  and  had  finished  their  break- 
fast ;  whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said, 
in  a  solemn  voice,  "  For  what  we 
have  received,  may  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful  ! " — and  went  away  to 
his  own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with 
a  bowl  of  porridge,  for  much  the  same 
reason  which  induces  some  savages  to 
swallow  earth — lest  they  should  be 
inconveniently  hungry  when  there  is 
notliing  to  eat.  Having  furtlier  dis- 
posed of  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 


allotted  to  him  in  -virtue  of  his  office, 
he  sat  himself  down,  to  wait  for  scliool- 
time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent 
and  sad  the  boys  all  seemed  to  be. 
There  was  none  of  the  noise  and 
clamom'  of  a  school-room  ;  none  of  its 
boisterous  play,  or  hearty  mirth.  The 
children  sat  crouching  and  shivering 
together,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit 
to  move  about.  The  only  pupil  who 
evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards 
locomotion  or  pla}fulness,  was  Master 
Squeers,  and  as  his  chief  amusement 
was  to  tread  upon  the  other  boys'  toes 
in  his  new  boots,  his  flow  of  spirits 
was  rather  disagreeable  than  other- 
wise. 

After  some  half-hour's  delay,  Mr. 
Squeers  reappeared,  and  the  boys  took 
their  places  and  their  books,  of  whicli 
latter  commodity  the  average  might 
be  about  one  to  eight  learners.  A  few 
minutes  having  elapsed,  dm-ing  which 
Mr.  Squeers  looked  very  profound,  as 
if  he  had  a  perfect  apprehension  of 
what  was  inside  all  the  books,  and 
could  say  every  word  of  tlieir  contents 
by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the 
tx'ouble,  that  gentleman  called  up  the 
first  class. 

Obedient  to  this  siraimons  there 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
schoolmasters  desk,  half-a-dozen 
scarecrows,  out  at  knees  asd  elbows, 
one  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and  filthy 
book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

"This  is  the  first  class  in  English 
spelling  and  philosophy,  Nickleby," 
said  Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas  tc 
stand  beside  him.  "  We  '11  get  up  a 
Latin  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you. 
Now,  then,  where  's  the  first  boy  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  he  's  cleaning  the  back 
parlour  wmdow,"  said  the  temporary 
head  of  the  philosophical  class. 

"  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined 
Squeers.  "  We  go  upon  the  practical 
mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby ;  the 
regular  education  system.  C-1-e-a-n, 
clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to 
scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-i-,  der,  winder, 
a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows 
this  out  of  book,  he  goes  and  does  it. 
It 's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use 
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of  the  glubes.  Where's  the  second 
boy?" 

"  Please,  sir,  lie 's  weeding  the  gar- 
den," replied  a  small  voice. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Squeers,  by  no 
means  disconcerted.  "  So  he  is.  Jl-o-t, 
bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ncy,  bottln- 
ney,  noun  substantive,  a  knowledge  of 
plants.  When  he  has  learned  that 
bottiiuiey  means  a  knowledge  of  plants, 
lie  goes  and  knows  'em.  That 's  our 
system,  Nicldeby  :  what  do  you  thinic 
of  it?" 

"It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any 
rate,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeer.s, 
not  remai'king  the  emphasis  of  his 
usher.    "  Third  boy,  what 's  a  horse  ? " 

"  A  beast,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Squeers.  "Ain't  it, 
Nickleby?" 

"  I  beHeve  there  is  no  doubt  of  tliat, 
sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't,"  said 
Sijucers.  "A  horse  is  a  quadruped, 
and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as 
every  body  that's  gone  through  the 
grammar,  knows,  or  else  where  's  the 
use  of  having  gi'ammars  at  all  ? " 

"  Where,  indeed  !  "  said  Nicholas 
abstractedly. 

"  As  you  're  perfect  in  that,"  re- 
sumed Squcers,  turning  to  the  boy, 
"go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and  rub 
him  down  well,  or  I  '11  rub  you  down. 
The  rest  of  the  class  go  and  draw 
water  up,  till  somebody  tells  you  to 
leave  oft",  for  it 's  washing-day  to- 
morrow, and  thev  want  the  coppere 
tilled." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  first  class 
to  their  experiments  in  practical  phi- 
losophy, and  eyed  Nicholas  with  a  look, 
half  cunning  and  half  doubtful,  as  if  he 
were  not  altogether  certain  what  he 
might  think  of  him  by  tliis  time. 

'•  That 's  the  way  we  do  it, 
Nicklcljy,"  he  said,  after  a  pau.se. 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shouldcra  in 
a  manner  that  was  scai'cely  percepti- 
ble, and  said  he  saw  it  was. 

"  And  a  very  good  way  it  is,  too," 
said  Squeers.  "  Now,  just  take  tliem 
fourteen  little  boys  and  hear  them 
eorae  reading,  because,  you  know,  you 


must  begin  to  be  useful.  Idluig  about 
here,  won't  do." 

Mr.  Squeers  said  this,  as  if  it  hn  1 
suddenly  occun-ed  to  him,  either  that 
he  must  not  say  too  much  to  his  assis- 
tant, or  that  his  assistant  did  not  say 
enough  to  him  in  praise  of  the  csta- 
bHshment.  The  children  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  semicircle  round  the  new 
master,  and  he  was  soon  listening  to 
their  dull,  drawling,  hesitating  recitil 
of  those  stories  of  engros.sing  interest 
which  arc  to  be  found  in'  the  more 
antiquated  spelling  books. 

In  this  exciting  occupation,  the 
morning  lagged  heavily  on.  At  om 
o'clock,  the  boys  h.iving  previously 
had  tlieir  appetites  thoroughly  taken 
away  by  stii"-about  and  potatoes,  sat 
down  in  the  kitchen  to  some  hard  salt 
beef,  of  which  Nicholas  was  graciously 
peiTuittcd  to  take  his  portion  to  hia 
own  soUtary  desk,  to  eat  it  there  in 
peace.  After  this,  there  was  another 
hour  of  ci'ouching  in  the  school-room 
and  shivering  with  cold,  and  then 
school  began  again. 

It  was  Mr.  Squuers's  custom  to  call 
the  boys  together,  and  make  a  sort  of 
report,  after  every  half-yearly  visit  to 
the  metropolis,  regai'ding  the  relations 
and  friends  he  had  seen,  the  news  he 
had  heard,  the  letters  he  h.ad  brought 
down,  the  bills  which  had  been  paid_ 
the  accounts  which  had  been  left 
unpaid,  and  so  forth.  This  solemn 
proceeding  always  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his 
return  ;  perhaps,  because  tlie  boys  ac- 
quu-ed  strength  of  mind  from  the  sus- 
pense of  the  morning,  or,  possibly, 
because  Mr.  Squeci"s  himself  acquired 
greater  sternness  aud  inllexibility  froir- 
certain  wai'm  potations  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  indulge  after  his  early 
dinner.  13e  this  as  it  may,  tJie  boj-a 
were  recalled  from  house- window, 
garden,  stable,  and  cow-yard,  and  the 
school  were  assembled  in  full  con- 
clave, when  Mr.  Squeers,  wtli  a  small 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
Mrs.  S.  following  with  a  pair  of  canes, 
entered  the  room  and  proclaimed 
silence. 

"  Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without 
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leave,"  said  JMr.  Squeers, mildly,  "and 
I  "11  take  the  skin  off  his  back." 

This  special  proclamation  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  a  deathlike  silence 
immediately  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Squeers  went  on  to  say  : 

"Boys,  I've  been  to  London,  and 
have  returned  to  my  family  and  you, 
as  strong  and  well  as  ever." 

According  to  half-yearly  custom, 
tlio  boys  gave  three  feeble  cheers  at 
this  refx'eshing  intelligence.  Such 
cheers  !  "Sighs  of  extra  sti-ength  with 
tlie  chill  on. 

"  I  ha^e  seen  the  parents  of  some 
boys,"  contmued  Squeers,  turning 
over  his  papers,  "  and  they  're  so  glad 
to  hear  how  their  sons  are  getting  on, 
that  there  's  no  prospect  at  all  of  their 
going  away,  w'hicli  of  course  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  for  all 
parties." 

Two  or  three  hands  v.-ent  to  two  or 
three  eyes  when  Squeers  said  this,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  gentle- 
men having  no  particular  parents  to 
speak  of,  v.ere  wholly  uninterested  in 
the  thing  one  way  or  other. 

"  I  have  had  disappointments  to  con- 
tend against,"  said  Squeers,  looking 
very  grim  ;  "  Bolder's  father  was  two 
■pound  ten  short.     Where  is  Bolder?" 

'•'  Here  he  is,  please  sir,"  rejoined 
twenty  officious  voices.  Boj's  are  very 
like  men  to  be  sin-e. 

"  Come  here,  Bolder,"  said  Squeers. 

An  luihealthy-lookingboy,  with  warts 
all  over  his  hands,  stepped  from  his 
place  to  the  master's  desk,  and  raised 
his  eyes  imploringly  to  Squeers's  face; 
his  own,  f[uite  white  from  the  rapid 
beating  of  his  heart. 

"  Bolder,"  said  Squeers,  speaking 
very  slowly,  for  he  was  considering, 
as  the  saymg  goes,  where  to  have  him. 
"  Bolder,  if  your  father  thinks  that 
because — why,  what's  this,  sir  ?  " 

As  Squeers  spoke,  he  caught  up  the 
boy's  hand  by  the  cuff  of  his  jacket, 
and  surveyed  it  with  an  edifying 
aspect  of  horror  and  disgust. 

"What  do  you  call  this  sir?"  de- 
manded the  schoolmaster,  administer- 
ing a  cut  with  the  cane  to  expedite 
the  reply. 


"  I  can't  help  it,  indeed,  tir,"  re- 
joined the  boy,  crying.  "  They  will 
come  ;  it's  the  dirty  work  I  think, 
sir — at  least  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
sir,  but  it's  not  iny  fault." 

"  Bolder,"  said  Squeers,  tucking  up 
his  wristbands,  and  moistening  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  to  get  a  good 
grip  of  the  cane,  "  you're  an  incorri- 
gible young  scoundrel,  and  as  the  last 
thrashing  did  you  no  good,  we  must 
see  what  another  will  do  towards 
beating  it  out  of  you." 

With  this,  and  wholly  disregarding 
a  piteous  cry  for  mercy,  !Mr.  Squeers 
fell  upon  the  boy  and  caned  him 
soundlj'  :  not  lea\'ing  off  indeed,  until 
his  arm  was  tired  out. 

"  There,"  said  Squeers,  when  he 
had  quite  done  ;  "  rub  away  as  hard 
as  you  like,  you  won't  rub  that  oR 
in  a  hurry.  Oh  !  you  won't  hold  that 
noise,  won't  you  ?  Put  him  out,  Smike." 

The  drudge  knew  better  from  long 
experience,  than  to  hesitate  about 
obeying,  so  he  bundled  the  victim  out 
by  a  side  door,  and  Mr.  Squeers 
perched  himself  again  on  his  own 
stool,  supported  by  Mrs.  Squeers,  who 
occupied  another  at  his  side. 

"  Now  let  us  sec,"  .said  Squeers. 
"  A  letter  for  Cobbey.  Stand  up, 
Cobbey." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the 
letter  very  hard  while  Squeers  made  a 
mental  abstract  of  the  same. 

"Oh  !"  said  Squeers:  "Cobbey's 
grandmother  is  dead,  and  his  uncle 
John  has  took  to  drinkuig,  which  is 
all  the  news  his  sister  sends,  except 
eighteenpence,  which  will  just  pay  for 
that  broken  square  of  glass.  ]Mrs. 
Squeers,  my  dear,  will  you  take  the 
money?" 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the 
eighteenpence  with  a  most  business- 
like air,  -and  Squeers  passed  on  to  the 
next  boy,  as  coolly  as  possible. 

"Grajanarsh,"  .said  Squeers,  "he's 
the  next.     Stand  up,  Graj-marsh ." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  the 
schoolmaster  looked  over  the  letter  as 
before. 

"  GrajTnarsh's  maternal  aunt,"  said 
Squeers  when  he  had  possessed  him- 
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sdf  of  tlic  contents,  '-is  very  glad  to 
hear  he 's  so  well  and  happy,  and  sends 
her  respeetful  compliments  to  Mrs. 
yiiucers,  and  thinks  she  must  bo  an 
anL;el.  She  likewise  thinks  Mr.  Squeers 
is  too  good  for  this  world  ;  but  hopes 
he  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  the 
business.  Would  have  sent  the  two 
pair  of  stockings  as  desired,  but  is 
fchort  of  money,  so  forwards  a  tract 
instead,  and  hopes  Grayiuarsh  will  put 
his  trust  in  Providence.  Hopes,  above 
all,  that  he  will  study  in  everything 
to  please  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers,  and 
look  upon  them  as  his  only  friends  ; 
and  that  he  will  love  Master  Squeers ; 
and  not  object  to  sleeping  five  in  a 
bed,  which  no  Christian  sli(»uld.  Ah  !" 
said  Squeers,  folding  it  up,  '"a  delight- 
ful letter.     Very  afiecting  indeed.'' 

It  was  alfecting  in  one  sense,  for 
Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt  was 
strongly  supposed,  by  her  more  inti- 
mate friends,  to  be  no  other  than  his 
maternal  parent ;  Squeers,  however, 
without  alhiding  to  this  part  of  the 
story  (which  would  have  sounded  im- 
,  moral  before  boys),  proceeded  with 
the  business  by  calling  ouf'Mobbs," 
whereupon  another  boy  rose,  and 
Graymarsh  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Alobbs's  mother-in-law,"  said 
Squeers,  "  took  to  her  bed  on  hearing 
that  he  woiddn't  eat  fat,  and  has 
been  very  ill  ever  since.  She  wishes 
to  know,  by  an  early  post,  where  he 
expects  to  go  to,  if  he  <iuarrels  with 
liis  vittles ;  and  with  what  feelings 
he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  cow's 
liver  broth,  after  his  good  master  had 
jvsked  a  blessing  on  it.  This  was  told 
her  in  the  London  newspapers — not 
by  Mr.  Squeers,  for  ho  is  too  kind 
and  too  good  to  set  anybody  against 
anybody — and  it  has  vexed  her  so 
much,  Mobbs  can't  think.  She  is 
sorry  to  find  ho  is  discontented,  which 
is  sinful  and  horrid,  and  hopes  Mr. 
Squeers  will  Hog  him  into  a  happier 
state  of  mind  ;  wi*h  which  view,  she 
has  also  stopped  his  hallpcnny  a  week 
pocket-money,  and  given  a  double- 
l)laded  icnifc  with  a  corkscrew  in  it  to 
the  Missionaries,  which  she  had  bought 
on  purpose  for  him." 


"  A  sulky  state  of  feeling,"  said 
Squeers,  after  a  temblo  pause,  during 
which  he  had  moistened  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand  again,  "  won't  do. 
Cheerfulness  and  contentment  must  be 
kept  up.     Jiobbs,  come  to  me  !  " 

Mobbs  moved  slowly  towards  the 
desk,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  anticipation 
of  good  cause  for  doing  so  ;  and  ho 
soon  afterwards  retired  by  the  side 
door,  with  as  good  cause  as  a  boy  need 
have. 

Mr.  Squeers  then  proceeded  to  open 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  letters  ; 
some  enclosing  money,  which  Mrs 
Squeers  "took  care  of;"  and  others 
referring  to  small  articles  of  apparel, 
as  caps  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  the 
same  lady  stated  to  be  too  large,  or  too 
small,  and  calculated  for  nobody  but 
young  Squeers,  who  would  appear  in- 
deed to  have  had  most  accommodating 
limbs,  since  everything  that  came  into 
the  school  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  His 
head,  in  particular,  must  have  been 
singulai'ly  elastic,  for  hats  and  caps  ol 
all  dimensions  were  ahke  to  him. 

This  business  despatched,  a  few 
slovenly  lessons  were  performed,  and 
Squeers  retired  to  his  fireside,  leaving 
Nicholas  to  take  cai'o  of  the  boys  in 
the  school-room,  which  was  very  cold, 
and  where  a  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese  was  served  out  shortly  after 
dark. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  that 
corner  of  the  room  w  hich  was  nearest 
to  the  master's  desk,  and  by  it  Nicholas 
sat  down,  so  depressed  and  self- 
degraded  by  the  consciousness  of  h'ta 
position,  that  if  death  could  have  come 
upon  him  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  almost  happy  to  meet  it.  The 
cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  an  un- 
willing witness,  the  coai-se  and  ruffianly 
behaviour  of  Squeers  even  in  his  best 
moods,  the  filthy  place,  the  sights  and 
sounds  about  him.  all  contributed  tc 
this  state  of  feeling  ;  but  when  he 
recollected  that,  being  there  as  an  as- 
sistant, he  actually  seemed — no  matter 
what  unhappy  ti-ain  of  circumstances 
had  brought  him  to  that  pass— to  be  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  a  system  which 
filled  him  with  hoiu-st  di.-gust  and  in- 
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dignatiou,  he  loathed  hhnself,  and  felt, 
for  the  moment,  as  though  the  mere 
consciousness  of  his  present  situation 
must,  through  all  time  to  come,  pre- 
vent Ills  raising  his  head  again. 

But,  for  the  present,  his  resolve  was 
taken,  and  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  on  the  preceding  night  re- 
mauied  undistiu'bed.  He  had  written 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  announcing 
the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey,  and 
saying  as  httle  about  Dotheboys  Hall, 
and  saying  that  little  as  cheerfully,  as 
he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that  by 
remainmg  where  he  was,  he  might 
do  some  good,  even  there  ;  at  all 
events,  others  depended  too  much  on 
his  uncle's  favour,  to  admit  of  his 
awakening  his  wrath  just  then. 

One  i-eflection  disturbed  him  far 
more  than  any  selfish  considerations 
arising  out  of  his  own  position.  This 
was  the  probable  destination  of  his 
sister  Kate.  His  uncle  had  deceived 
him,  and  might  he  not  consign  her  to 
some  miserable  place  where  her  youth 
anil  beauty  would  prove  a  far  greater 
curse  than  ugliness  and  decrepitude  I 
To  a  caged  man,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
this  was  a  terrible  idea  ; — but  no,  he 
thought,  his  mother  was  by  ;  there 
was  tlie  portrait-painter,  too — simple 
enough,  but  still  living  in  the  world, 
and  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  believe 
that  Ralph  Nickleby  had  conceived  a 
personal  dislike  to  himself.  Having 
pretty  good  reason,  by  this  time,  to 
reciprocate  it,  he  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
feeling  extended  no  farther  than  be- 
tween them. 

As  he  was  absorbed  in  these  medi- 
tations, he  all  at  once  encountered  the 
upturned  face  of  Smike,  who  was  on 
liis  knees  before  the  stove,  picking  a 
few  stray  cinders  from  the  hearth  and 
planting  them  on  the  fire.     He  had 
jiaused  to  steal  a  look  at  Nicholas,  and 
when  he  saw  that  lie  was  observed, 
shrunk  back,  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 
-    "  You  need  not  fear  nie,"  said  Ni- 
cholas kindly.     "  Are  you  cold  ?  " 
"  N-n-o." 
"  You  are  shivering." 


"  I  am  not  cold,"  replied  Smike 
quickly.     "  I  am  used  to  it." 

There  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of 
giving  offence  in  his  manner,  and  he 
was  such  a  timid,  broken-spirited 
creature,  that  Nicholas  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  Poor  fellow  ! " 

If  he  had  struck  the  drudge,  he 
would  have  slunk  away  without  a 
word.     But,  now,  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1 "  he  cried, 
covering  his  face  with  his  cracked  and 
horny  hands.  "  ily  heart  \\'ill  break. 
It  will,  it  will." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Nicholas,  laying  liia 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Be  a  man ; 
you  are  nearly  one  by  years,  God  help 
you." 

"  By  years  ! "  cried  Smike.  "  Oh 
dear,  dear,  how  many  of  them  !  How 
many  of  them  since  I  was  a  little 
child,  younger  tlian  any  that  are  here 
now  !     Where  are  they  all  !  " 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of  I "  in- 
quired Nicholas,  wishing  to  rouse  the 
poor  half-witted  creature  to  reason. 
"  Tell  me." 

"  My  friends,"  he  replied,  "  myself 
— mv — oh  !  what  sufferings  mine  have 
been  ! " 

"  There  is  always  hope,"  said  Ni- 
cholas ;  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"No,"  rejoined  the  othei-,  "no; 
none  for  me.  Do  you  remember  the 
boy  that  died  here  ? " 

"I  was  not  here,  you  know,"  said 
Nicholas  gently  ;  "  but  what  of  him  ? " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  youth,  drawing 
closer  to  his  questioner  s  side,  "  I  was 
with  him  at  night,  and  when  it  w'as  all 
silent  he  cried  no  more  for  friends  he 
wished  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  but 
began  to  see  faces  round  his  bed  that 
came  fi-om  home ;  he  said  they  smiled, 
and  talked  to  him  ;  and  he  died  at  last 
lifting  liis  head  to  kiss  them.  Do  you 
hear  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when 
I  die  !"  cried  his  companion,  shivering. 
"  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  those  long 
nights  !  They  cannot  come  from 
home  ;  they  would  frighten  me,  if  they 
did,  for  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and 
shouldn't  know  them.     Paia  and  fear. 
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]iaiii  and  fear  for  mc,  alive  or  dead.  ■  to  avoid  notice.     It  was  with  a  heav^ 
No  hope,  no  hope  !"  i  heai't  tliat  Nicholas  soon  afterwai'dh — 

The  bell  rang  to  bed ;  and  the  boy,  no,  not  retired  ;  there  was  no  retire- 
subsiding  at  the  sound  into  his  usual  nieut  there  —  followed  —  to  his  dirty 
listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  an.\ious   and  crowded  dormitory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  MISS  SQUEKRS,  M!IS.  SQUICURS,  MASTER  SQUKliUS,  AND  MR.  SQUEERS  ;  AND  OV 
VARIOUS  MACTEllS  AND  PERSONS  CONNECTED  NO  LESS  WITH  TUE  SQUEERSES 
THAN    WITH    NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 


When  Mr.  Squeers  left  the  school- 
room for  the  night,  he  betook  himself, 
as  h:is  been  before  remarked,  to  his 
own  tire-side,  whieh  was  situated — not 
ill  the  room  in  wliich  Nicholas  had 
bupped  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  but 
in  a  smaller  apartment  in  the  rear  of 
tile  premises,  where  his  lady  wife, 
his  amiable  son,  and  aceoniplislied 
daughter,  were  ui  the  full  enjoyment 
of  each  other's  society  ;  Mrs.  Siiuecrs 
being  engaged  in  the  raati'only  pursuit 
of  stocking-darning  ;  and  the  young 
lady  and  gentleman  being  occupied  in 
the  adjustment  of  some  youthful  differ- 
ences, by  means  of  a  pugilistic  contest 
across  the  table,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  their  honoui-ed  parent,  sub- 
sided into  a  noiseless  exchange  of  kicks 
beneath  it. 

And,  in  this  place.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  apprise  the  reader,  that  Miss  Fanny 
Squeers  was  in  her  three-and-twentieth 
ycai".  If  there  be  any  one  grace  or 
loveliness  inseparable  from  that  parti- 
cular pei'iod  of  life.  Miss  Squeers  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  possessed 
of  it,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  a  solitary  exception  to  an 
uuivoi'sal  rule.  She  was  not  tall  like 
her  mother,  but  short  like  her  father  ; 
from  the  former  she  inherited  a  voice 
of  luu'sh  quality  ;  from  the  latter  a 
remarkable  expres'^ion  of  the  right 
eye,  sometliing  akin  to  having  none 
at  all. 

Miss  Squeers  had  been  spending  a 
few  days  with  a  neighbouring  friend, 
and  had  only  just  returned  to  the  pa- 


j  rental  roof.  To  this  circumstance  may 
I  be  referred,  her  having  lieard  nothing 
j  of  Niciiolas,  until  Mr.  Squeers  hinisell 
now  made  him  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. 

I  "  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Squeers, 
I  drawing  up  his  chair,  "  what  do  you 
I  think  of  him  by  this  time?" 
!  "Think  of  wjio  !"  iiKiuired  Mrs. 
I  Squeers  ;  who  (as  she  often  remarked) 
was  no  gi-ammarian,  tliank  Heaven. 

"  Of  the  young  man — the  new  teacher 
— who  else  could  I  mean  V 

"  Oh  !  tliat  Knucklcboy,"  said  Mrs. 
Squeers  impatiently.    "  1  hate  him." 

"  What  do  you  liato  him  for,  my 
dear '."  asked  squeers. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  retorted 
Mrs.  Squeers.  "  If  I  hate  him,  that 's 
enough,  ain't  it." 

"  Quite  enough  for  him,  my  dear, 
and  a  great  deal  too  much  I  dare  say, 
if  he  knew  it,"  replied  Squeers  in  a 
pacific  tone.  "  I  only  asked  from  cui'i- 
osity,  ray  dear." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  want  to  know," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers,  "  I  '11  tell  you. 
Because  he's  a  proud,  haughty,  con- 
sequential, turned-ui)-nosed  peacock." 
Airs.  Squeers,  when  excited,  wai 
accustomed  to  use  strong  language, 
and,  moreover,  to  make  use  of  a  plui-a- 
lity  of  epithets,  some  of  which  were  ol 
a  tigurative  kind,  as  the  word  peacock, 
and  furthermore  tlie  allusion  to  Ni- 
cholas's nose,  which  was  not  intended 
to  bo  taken  in  its  hteral  sense,  but 
rather  to  be.ar  a  latitude  of  construc- 
tion accordiiu;  to   the   fancy  of  tho 
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hearers.  Neither  were  they  meant  to 
bear  reference  to  each  other,  so  much 
as  to  the  object  on  whom  they  were 
bnstowedj  as  will  be  seen  in  the  present 
case :  a  peacock  with  a  turued-up- 
nose  being  a  novelty  in  ornithology, 
and  a  thing  not  commonly  seen. 

'•'  Hem  ! "  said  Squeers,  as  if  in  mild 
deprecation  of  this  outbreak.  "  He  is 
cheap,  my  dear  ;  the  young  man  is 
very  cheap." 

""Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Squeers. 

"  Five  pound  a  year,"  said  Squeers. 

"What  of  that;  it's  dear  if  you 
don't  want  him,  isn't  it  ?"  replied  his 
wife. 

"But  we  do  want  him,"  urged 
Squeers. 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  want  him  any 
more  than  the  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 
"  Don't  tell  me.  You  can  put  on  the 
cards  and  in  the  advertisements, '  Edu- 
cation by  Mr.  Waeliford  Squeers  and 
able  assiritants,'  without  having  any 
assistants,  can't  you  1  Isn't  it  done 
every  day  by  all  the  masters  about  ? 
I  've  no  patience  v/ith  you." 

"  Haven't  you  !  "  said  Squeers, 
sternly.  "  Now  I  '11  tell  you  what, 
Mrs.  Squeers.  In  this  matter  of  hav- 
ing a  teacher,  I  '11  take  my  own  way, 
if  you  please.  A  slave  driver  in  the 
West  Indies  is  allowed  a  man  under 
him,  to  see  that  his  blacks  don't  run 
away,  or  get  up  a  rebellion  ;  and  I  '11 
have  a  man  under  me  to  do  the  same 
with  our  blacks,  till  such  time  as  little 
'Vackford  is  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
school." 

"  Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  seliool 
when  I  grow  up  a  man,  father  V  said 
Wackford  junior,  suspending,  in  the 
excess  of  his  delight,  a  vicious  kick 
which  he  was  administering  to  his 
sister. 

"  You  arc,  my  son,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  voice. 

"  Oh  my  eye,  won't  I  give  it  to  the 
boys  !"  exclaimed  the  interesting  child, 
grasping  his  father's  cane.  "  Oh, 
lather,  won't  I  make  'em  squeak  again !" 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  IMr. 
Squeers's  life,  when  he  witnessed  that 
burst  of  enthusiasm  in  his  young  child's 


mind,and  saw  in  it  a  foreshadowing  of  his 
future  eminencfc.  He  pressed  a  penny 
into  his  hand,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  (as  did  his  exemjjlary  wife 
also),  in  a  shout  of  approving  laughter. 
The  infantine  appeal  to  their  common 
sympathies,  at  once  restored  cheerful- 
ness to  the  conversation,  and  harmony 
to  the  company. 

"  He 's  a  nasty  stuck-up  monkey 
that 's  wliat  I  consider  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Squeers,  reverting  to  Nicholas. 

"  Supposing  he  is,"  said  Squeer.s. 
"  he  is  as  well  stuck  up  in  our  school- 
room as  anyw'here  else,  isn't  he  ? — 
especially  as  he  don't  like  it." 

"  Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Squeers. 
"  there  's  something  in  that.  I  hope 
it  '11  bring  his  pride  down,  and  it  shall 
be  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  don't." 

Now,  a  proud  usher  in  a  Yorkshire 
school  was  such  a  very  extraoi'dmary 
and  unaccountable  thing  to  hear  of, — ■ 
any  usher  at  all  being  a  novelty ;  but  a 
proud  one,  a  being  of  whose  existence 
the  wildest  imagination  could  never 
have  dreamed — that  Miss  Squeers,  who 
seldom  troubled  herself  with  scholastic 
matters,  inquired  with  much  curiosity 
who  this  Knuckleboy  was,  that  gave 
himself  such  airs. 

"  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  spelling 
the  name  according  to  some  eccentric 
system  which  prevailed  in  his  own 
mind;  "your  mother  always  calls  things 
and  ])eople  by  their  wrong  names." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Mrs 
Squeeis,  "  I  see  them  with  right  eycS; 
and  that's  quite  enough  for  me.  I 
watched  him  when  you  were  laying  on 
to  little  Bolder  this  afternoon.  He 
looked  as  blade  as  thunder,  all  the 
while,  and,  one  time,  started  up  as  if  he 
had  more  than  got  it  in  his  mind  to 
make  a  rush  at  you.  /saw  him, though 
he  thought  I  didn't." 

"  Never  mind  that,  father,"  said 
J.Iiss  Squeers,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
was  about  to  reply.  "  Who  is  the 
man  ?" 

"  ^^'hy,  your  father  has  got  some 
nonsense  in  his  head  that  he  's  the  son 
of  a  poor  gentleman  that  died  the 
other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 

"  The  son  of  a  gentleman  !"' 
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"  ^'cs  ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  If  lie 's  a  gcntleniairs  son  at  all, 
he  's  a  fondling,  that 's  my  opinion."^ 

Mrs.  Squeers  intended  to  say  "found- 
ling," but,  as  she  frccjuently  reniarlced 
when  she  made  any  such  mistake,  it 
would  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
honee  ;  with  which  axiom  of  j)hilosophy, 
indeed,  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
consoling  the  boys  when  they  laboured 
under  more  than  ordinary  ill  usnge. 

"  He's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Squeers,  in  answer  to  the  above  re- 
mark, "  for  his  father  was  married  to 
his  mother,  years  before  he  was  born, 
and  she  is  alive  now.  If  he  was,  it 
would  be  no  business  of  ours,  for  we 
make  a  very  good  friend  by  having 
liim  here  ;  and  if  he  likes  to  learn  the 
boys  anything  besides  minding  them, 
I  have  no  objoctiou  I  .am  sure." 

"  I  say  again,  I  hate  him  worse  than 
poison,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  vehemently. 

"If  you  dislike  him,  my  dear," 
rctm-ned  Squeers,  "I  don't  know  any- 
body who  can  show  dislike  better  than 
you,  and  of  course  there  's  no  occasion, 
with  him,  to  take  the  trouble  to  hide  it." 

"  1  don't  intend  to,  I  asure  you," 
hiterposcd  Mrs.  S. 

"  That 's  right,"  said  Squcere  ;  "  and 
if  he  has  a  touch  of  pride  about  him, 
.•:s  I  think  he  has,  I  don't  believe 
there  's  a  woman  in  all  England  that 
can  bring  anybodys  spirit  down,  as 
(juick  as  you  can,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Squeers  chuckled  vastly  on 
the  receipt  of  these  flattering  comi)li- 
ments,  and  said,  she  hoped  she  had 
tamed  a  high  spirit  or  two,  in  her  day. 
It  is  but  due  to  her  cliaracter  to  say, 
that  in  conjunction  with  her  estimable 
Imsband,  she  had  broken  many  and 
many  a  one. 

Jliss  Fanny  Squeers  carefully  trea- 
sured up  this,  and  much  more  conver- 
sation on  the  same  subject,  until  she 
retired  for  the  night,  when  she  ques- 
tioncil  the  hungry  servant,  niinutcdy, 
regarding  the  outward  appearance  .and 
demeanour  of  Nicholas  ;  to  which 
queries  the  girl  rctui-ned  such  cnthu- 
siastic  replies,  coupled  with  so  many 
laudatory  remarks  touching  his  beau- 
tiful dark  eves,  aad  his  sw.et  smile. 


and  his  sta-aight  .cgs — upon  which  last- 
named  articles  she  laid  particular 
stress  ;  the  general  run  of  legs  at 
Dotheboys  Hall  being  crooked — tlint 
Miss  Squeers  w.as  not  long  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  new  usher 
must  be  a  very  remarkable  person,  or, 
as  she  herself  signiticantlj'  phrased  it, 
"  something  quite  out  of  the  common." 
And  so  Miss  Squeers  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  take  a  personal  ob- 
servation of  Nicholas  the  very  next  day. 

In  pursu.ancc  of  this  design,  the 
young  lady  watched  the  oj)portunity 
of  her  mother  being  engaged,  and  her 
father  absent, and  wcntaccidentally  into 
the  school-room  to  get  a  pen  mended  : 
where,  seeing  nobody  but  Nicholas 
presiding  over  the  boys,  she  blushed 
very  deeply,  and  c.'diibited  great  con- 
fusion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  faltered  Miss 
Squeers  ;  "  I  thought  my  father  was 
— or  might  be — dcai'  nie,  how  very 
awkward  ! " 

"  Mr.  Squeers  is  out,"  said  Nicholas, 
by  no  means  overcome  by  the  appari- 
tion, unexpected  though  it  was 

"  Do  you  know  will  he  be  long, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Miss  Squeers,  witli  bash- 
ful hesitation. 

"lie  said  about  an  hour,"  replied 
Nicholas  —  politely  of  course  but 
without  any  indication  ofbeuig  stricken 
to  the  heart  by  IMiss  Squeerss  chai-ms. 

'•  I  never  knew  anything  happen  so 
cross,"  exclaimed  the  \oung  lady. 
"  Thank  you  !  I  am  very  sorry  I  in- 
ti'udcd,  I  am  sure.  If  I  hadn't  thought 
my  fiither  was  here,  I  wouKin't  upon 
any  account  have — it  is  very  pro^•ok- 
ing — must  look  so  very  strange," 
murmured  Miss  Squeers,  blushing 
once  more,  and  glancing,  from  the  pen 
in  her  hand,  to  Nicholas  at  his  desk, 
and  back  again. 

"  If  that  is  all  you  want,"  said 
Nicholas,  pointing  to  the  pen,  and 
smiling,  iu  spite  of  himself,  at  the 
affected  embarrassment  of  the  school- 
master's daughter,  "perhaps  I  can 
supply  his  place." 

Miss  Squeers  glanced  .at  the  door,  as 
if  dubious  of  the  propriety  of  .advanc- 
ing any  nearer  to  an  utter  stranger  j 
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then  round  the  school-room,  as  though 
in  some  measure  reassured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  forty  boys  ;  and  finally  sidled 
up  to  Nicholas  and  delivered  the  pen 
into  his  hand,  with  a  most  winning  mix- 
ture of  reserve  and  condescension. 

"  Shall  it  be  a  hard  or  a  soft  nib  ?  " 
inquired  Nicholas,  smiling  to  prevent 
himself  from  laughing  outright. 

"  He  has  a  beautiful  smUe,"  thought 
Miss  Squeers. 

"  Which  did  you  say  1 "  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  Dear  me,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  for  the  moment,  I  declare," 
replied  Miss  Squeers — "  Oh !  as  soft 
as  possible,  if  you  please."  With 
which  words,  Miss  Squeers  sighed.  It 
might  be,  to  give  Nicholaa  to  under- 
stand that  her  heart  was  soft,  and  that 
the  pen  was  wanted  to  match. 

Upon  these  instructions  Nicholas 
made  the  pen  ;  when  he  gave  it  to 
^liss  Squeers,  iliss  Squeers  dropped 
it ;  and  when  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
Miss  Squeers  stooped  also,  and  they 
knocked  their  heads  together ;  whereat 
five-and-twenty  little  boys  laughed 
aloud :  being  positively  for  the  first  and 
only  time  that  half  year. 

"  Very  awlcward  of  me,"  said 
Nicholas,  opening  the  door  for  tlie 
young  lady's  retreat. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Miss 
Squeers  ;  "  it  was  my  fault.  It  was  aU 
my  foolish — a — a — good  morning  ! " 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Nicholas.  "  The 
next  I  make  for  you,  I  hope  will  be 
made  less  clumsily.  Take  care  !  You 
are  biting  the  nib  off  now." 

"  Really,"  said  j\Iiss  Squeers  ;  "  so 
embarrassing  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  I — very  sorry  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble." 

"  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world," 
replied  Nicholas,  closing  the  school- 
room door, 

"  I  never  saw  such  legs  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life ! "  said  Miss  Squeers, 
as  she  walked  away. 

In  fact.  Miss  Squeers  was  in  love 
with  Nicholas  Nicklcby. 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  young  lady  had  conceived 
a  passion  for    Nichola.s,  it    may  be 


necessary  to  state,  that  the  friend  from 
whom  she  had  so  recently  returned, 
was  a  miller's  daughter  of  only  eigh- 
teen,  who  had  contracted  herself  unto 
the  son  of  a  small  corn-factor,  resident 
in  the   nearest  market  town.      Miss 
Squeers    and   the    miller's  daughter, 
being  fast  friends,  had  covenanted  to- 
gether some  two  jears  before,  accord- 
ing   to    a  custom    prevalent    among 
yovmg  ladies,  that  whoever  was  first 
engaged  to  be  married,  should  straight- 
way confide  the  mighty  secret  to  the 
bosom  of  the  other,  before  communi- 
cating it  to  any  living  soul,  and  be- 
speak her  as  bridesmaid  without  loss 
of  time  ;  in  fulfilment  of  which  pledge 
the  miller's   daughter,  when  her   en- 
gagement was  formed,  came  out  ex- 
press, at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  as  the 
corn-factor's  son  made  an  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten  by  the  Dutch  clock  in  the 
kitchen,  and  nished  into  Miss  Squeers's 
bed-room  with  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence.    Now,  Miss  Squeers  being  five 
years   older,   and   out   of    her    teens 
(which  is  also  a  great  matter),  had, 
since,    been     more    than    commonly 
anxious  to    return    the   compliment, 
and  possess  her  friend  with  a  similar 
secret  ;  but,  either  in  consequence  of 
finding  it  hard  to  please  herself,  or 
harder  still  to  please  any  body  else, 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  so  to 
do,  inasmuch  as  she  had  no  such  secret 
to  disclose.     The  little  interview  with 
Nicholas  had  no    sooner    passed,  as 
above  described,  however,  than  Miss 
Squeers,  putting  on  her  bomiet,  made 
her  way,  with  great  precipitation,  to 
her  friend's  house,  and,  upon  a  solemn 
renewal  of  divers  old  vows  of  secrecy, 
revealed  how  that  she  was — not  exactly 
engaged,  but  going  to  be — to  a  gentle- 
man's son —  (none  of  your  corn-lactors, 
but  a  gentleman's  son  of  high  descent) 
• — who  had  come  down  as  teacher  to 
Dotheboys  Hall,  under  most  mysteri- 
ous and  remarkable  circumstances — 
indeed,  as  Miss  Squeers  more   than 
once  hinted  she  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  induced,  by  the  fame  of  her 
many  charms,  to  seek  her  out,  and  ^^C)0 
and  win  her. 
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"  iBii't  It  aa  cxtraoi'diiiary  thing  ? " 
said  ]Miss  Squecrs,  emphasising  the 
adjective  strongly. 

"  Most  exti-aordinary,"  replied  the 
friend.  "  But  what  has  he  said  to 
you  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my 
dear,"  rejoined  Miss  Squecrs.  "  If 
you  had  only  seen  his  looks  and  smiles ! 
I  never  was  so  overcome  in  all  my 
life." 

"  Did  he  look  in  this  way  ? "  in- 
quired the  miller's  daughter,  counter- 
feiting, as  nearly  as  she  could,  a 
favourite  leer  of  the  corn-factor. 

"Very  like  that — only  more  gen- 
teel," replied  Miss  Squcers. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  tiie  friend,  "  th.en  he 
means  something,  depend  on  it." 

Miss  Squeers,  having  slight  misgiv- 
ings on  the  subject,  was  by  no  means  o'clock  at  a  tavern  he  much  aflecicd. 
ill  pleased  to  be  confirmed  by  a  com-  |  As  the  party  was  not  in  his  way,  there- 
petent  authority ;  and,  discovering,  on  I  fore,  but  rather  atfordcd  a  means  of 
further  conversation  and  comparison  j  compromise  with  Miss  Squeers,  he 
of  notes,  a  great  many  points  of  re- '  readily  yielded  his  full  assent  there- 
semblance  between  the  behaviour  of  i  unto,  and  willingly  communicated  to 
Nicholas,  and  that  of  the  corn-factor, 
grew  so  exceedingly  confidential,  that 
she  intrusted  her  friend  with  a  vast 
number  of  things  Nicholas  had  not 
said,  which  were  all  so  very  compli- 
mentary as  to  be  quite  conclusive. 
Then,  she  dilated  on  the  fearful  hard- 
ship of  having  a  father  and  mother 
strenuously  opposed  to  her  intended 
husband  ;  on  which  unhappy  circum- 
stance she  dwelt  at  great  length  ;  for 
the  friend's  father  and  mother  were 
quite  agi'eeable  to  her  being  married, 
and  the  whole  courtship  was  in  conse- 
quence as  flat  and  common-place  an 
affair  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  him  ! " 
exclaimed  the  friend. 

"  So  you  shall,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss 
Squeers.  "  I  should  consider  myself 
one  of  the  most  ungi-ateful  creatures 
alive,  if  I  denied  you.  I  think  mother's 
going  away  for  two  days  to  fetch  some 
boys ;  and  when  she  does,  I'll  ask  you 
and  John  up  to  tea,  and  have  him  to 
meet  you." 

This  was  a  charming  idea,  and 
having  fully  d'ccussed  it,  the  friends 
parted. 


It  so  fell  out,  that  Mrs.  Squcci*s's 
journey,  to  some  distance,  to  fetch 
three  new  boys,  and  dun  the  rclatioi.s 
of  two  old  ones  for  the  balance  of  a 
small  account,  was  fixed,  that  very 
afternoon,  for  the  next  day  but  one  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  but  one,  Mrs. 
Squeers  got  up  outside  the  coach,  as  it 
stopped  to  change  at  Greta  Bridge, 
taking  with  her  a  small  bundle  con- 
taining something  in  a  bottle,  and  some 
sandwiches,  and  carrying  besides  a 
large  white  top  coat  to  wear  in  the 
night-time  ;  with  which  baggage  she 
went  her  way. 

Whenever  such  opportunities  as 
these,  occurred,  it  was  Squeers's  cus- 
tom to  drive  over  to  the  market  town, 
every  evening,  on  pretence  of  urgent 
business,  and  stop  till  ten  or  eleven 


Nicholas  that  he  was  expected  to  take 
his  tea  in  the  parlour  that  evening,  at 
five  o'clock. 

To  be  siu"e  Miss  Squeers  was  in 
a  desperate  flutter  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, and  to  be  sure  she  was 
dressed  out  to  the  best  advantage  : 
with  her  hair — it  had  more  than  a 
tinge  of  red,  and  she  wore  it  !n  a  crop 
— curled  in  five  distinct  rows,  up  to  the 
very  top  of  her  head,  and  arranged 
dexterously  over  the  doubtful  eye  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  blue  sash  whicli 
floated  down  her  back,  or  the  worked 
apron,  or  the  long  gloves,  or  the  green 
gauze  scarf,  worn  over  one  shoulder 
and  under  the  other  ;  or  any  of  the 
numerous  devices  which  were  to  be 
as  so  many  arrows  to  the  heart  of 
Nicholas.  She  had  scarcely  comjdetcd 
these  arrangements  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction, when  the  friend  an-ived  with  a 
whitcy-brown  parcel — flat  and  three- 
cornered  —  containing  sundrj-  sm.all 
adornments  which  were  to  be  put  on 
up  stairs,  and  which  the  friend  put 
on,  talking  incessantly.  When  Miss 
Squeers  had  "done"  the  friend's  hair, 
the  friend  "  did  "  Miss  Squeers's  hair. 
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throwing  m  some  strikiiig  impi-ove- 
meiits  in  the  way  of  ringlets  down  the 
neck  ;  and  then,  when  they  were  both 
touched  up  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
they  went  dovvii  stairs  in  full  state 
with  tlie  long  gloves  on,  all  ready  for 
company. 

"  Where's  John, 'Tilda?"  said  Miss 
Squeers. 

"  Only  gone  home  to  clean  himself," 
replied  the  friend.  "  He  will  be  here 
by  the  time  the  tea's  drawn." 

"  I  do  so  palpitate,"  observed  Jliss 
Squeers. 

"  Ah  !  I  knov/  what  it  is,"  replied 
the  friend. 

"I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  you 
know,  'Tiida,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  ap- 
plying her  hand  to  the  left  side  of  her 
sash. 

'•'  You'll  soon  get  the  better  of  it, 
dear,"  rejoined  the  friend.  While 
they  were  talking  thus,  the  hungry 
servant  brought  in  the  tea  things,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  somebody  tapped  at 
the  room  door. 

"  There  he  is  I"  cried  Miss  Squeers. 
«  Oh  'Tilda  !  " 

«  Hush  !  "  said  'Tilda.  "  Hem  ! 
Say,  come  in." 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Miss  Squeers 
faintly.     And  in  walked  Nicholas. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  that  young 
gentleman,  all  unconscious  of  his  con- 
quest. "  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Squeers  that " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  it's  all  right,"  interposed 
Miss  Squeers.  "  father  don't  tea  with 
us,  but  you  won't  mind  that,  I  dare 
say."     (This  was  said  archly.) 

Nicholas  opened  his  eyes  at  this,  but 
ne  turned  the  matter  off  very  coolly — 
not  caring,  particularly,  about  anything 
iust  then — and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction  to  the  miller's 
daughter,  with  so  much  grace,  that  that 
young  lady  was  lost  in  admiration. 

"  We  are  only  waiting  for  one  more 
gentleman,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  taking 
off  the  tea-pot  lid,  and  lookmg  in,  to 
see  how  the  tea  was  getting  on. 

It  was  matter  of  equal  moment  to 
Nicholas  whether  they  were  Avaiting 
for  one  gentleman  or  twenty,  so  he  re- 
ceived   the    intelligence   with   perfect 


unconcern  ;  and,  being  out  of  spirits, 
and  not  seeing  any  especial  reason  why 
he  should  make  himself  agreeable, 
loqkcd  out  of  the  window  and  sighed 
involuntarily. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Miss  Squeers's 
friend  was  of  a  playful  turn,  and  hear- 
ing Nicholas  sigh,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  rally  the  lovers  on,  their  low- 
ness  of  spirits. 

"  But  if  it 's  caused  by  my  being 
here,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  don't 
mind  me  a  bit,  for  I  'm  quite  as  bad. 
You  may  go  on,  just  as  you  Vv'ould  if  you 
were  alone." 

"  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  colour- 
ing up  to  the  tcp  row  of  curls,  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  ;"  and  here  the  two 
friends  burst  into  a  variety  of  giggles, 
and  glanced,  from  time  to  time,  over  the 
tops  of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at 
Nicholas,  who,  from  a  state  of  unmixed 
astonishment,  gradually  fell  into  one 
of  irrepressible  laughter — occasioned, 
partly  by  the  bare  notion  of  his  being 
in  love  with  Miss  Squeers,  and  partly 
by  the  preposterous  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  the  two  girls.  These  two 
causes  of  merriment,  talcen  together, 
struck  him  as  being  so  keenly  ridi- 
culous, that,  despite  his  miserable  con- 
dition, he  laughed  till  he  was  thoroughly 
exhausted. 

"  Well,"  thought  Nicholas,  "  as  I 
am  here,  and  seem  expected,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  be  amiable,  it 's  of 
no  use  looking  like  a  goose.  I  may 
as  well  accommodate  myself  to  the 
company." 

We  blush  to  tell  it ;  but  his  youthful 
spirits  and  vivacity,  getting,  for  a  time, 
the  better  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  no 
sooner  formed  this  resolution  than  he 
saluted  IMiss  Squeers  and  the  friend, 
with  great  gallantry,  and  drawing  a 
chair  to  the  tea-table,  began  to  make 
himself  more  at  home  than  in  all  pro- 
bability an  usher  has  ever  done  in 
his  employer's  house  smce  ushers  were 
first  invented. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  full  delight  of 
this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Nickleby,  when  the  expected 
swain  ai'rived,  with  his  hair  very  damp 
from  vcccnl  wishing,  and  a  clean  shirt, 
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tvlicrcof  the  colliiv  miglit  have  be- 
i)ngetl  to  some  i;;m\\t  ancestor,  forin- 
tvj;,  toi^etlicT  with  a  white  waistcoat 
«{  siniihir  dimensions,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  iiis  person. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  Miss  Matilda 
Price  (which,  by-tlic-bye,  was  the  name 
of  the  miller's  dauj^liter). 

"  Weel,"  said  John  with  a  grin  tliat 
even  tlie  collar  could  not  conceal. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed 
Miss  Stjueers,  hastening  to  do  the 
honours,  "  Mr.  Nickleby  —  Jlr.  John 
lirowdie." 

"  Servant,  sir,"  said  John,  who  was 
something  over  six  feet  high,  with  a 
face  and  body  rather  above  the  due 
j^iroportion  than  below  it. 

"  Yours  to  command,  sir,"  replied 
Nicholas,  making  fearful  ravages  on 
the  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Browdie  was  not  a  gentleman 
of  great  conversational  powers,  so  he 
grinned  twice  more,  and  having  now 
bestowed  his  customary  mai'k  of  recog- 
nition on  every  person  in  company, 
grinned  at  noihing  particulai*  and 
hc!ped  himself  to  food. 

'•  Old  wooman  awa',  bean't  she  ?  " 
Slid  Mr.  Browdie,  with  his  mouth  full. 

Miss  Scpieers  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Browdie  gave  a  grin  of  special 
width,  as  if  he  thought  that  really  was 
someMiiiig  to  laugh  at,  aiul  went  to 
work  at  the  bread  and  butter  with  in- 
creased vigour.  It  was  quite  a  sight 
to  beliold  how  he  and  Nicholas  emptied 
tlie  ])late  between  them. 

"  Ve  wean't  get  bread  and  butthcr 
cv'ry  neiglit,  I  expect,  mun,"  said  Mr. 
Browdie,  after  he  had  sat  stai'ing  at 
Nicholas  a  long  time  over  the  empty 
plate. 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip,  and  coloured, 
but  affected  not  to  hear  the  remark. 

"  Ecod,"  saiii  Mr.  Browdie,  laugh- 
ing boisterously,  "  they  dean't  put  too 
much  intiv'em.  Ve '11  be  nowt  but 
skc^en  and  boans  if  you  stop  here  long 
encaf.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  " 

"  You  are  facetious,  sir,"  said  Nicho- 
las, scornfully. 

"  Na  ;  I  dean't  know,"  replied  Mr. 
Browdie,  "  but  t'oother  teacher,  'cod 
be  wui"  a  learn  'un,  he  wur."  The  recol- 


lection of  the  last  teacher's  leanness 
seemed  to  aftbrd  Mr.  Browdie  the  most 
exquisite  delight,  for  ho  laughed  until 
he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  his  coat- 
eufis  to  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  your  j)er- 
ceptions  are  quite  keen  enough,  Mi*. 
Browdie,  to  enaide  you  to  understand 
that  your  remarks  are  offensive," 
said  Nicholas  in  a  towering  passion, 
"  but  if  they  are,  have  the  goodness 
to " 

"  If  you  say  another  word,  John," 
shrieked  Miss  Price,  stopping  her  ad- 
mirer's mouth  as  he  was  about  to 
interrupt,  "  only  half  a  word,  I  '11  never 
forgive  you,  or  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Vt^eel,  my  lass,  I  dean't  care  aljoot 
'un,"  said  the  corn-factor,  bestowing  a 
heai'ty  kiss  on  Miss  Matilda  ;  "  let  'un 
gang  on,  let  'un  gang  on." 

It  now  became  Miss  Squeers's  turn 
to  intercede  with  Nicholas,  which  she 
did  with  many  symptoms  of  alann  and 
horror  ;  the  eflect  of  the  doul)le  inter- 
cession, was,  that  he  and  John  Browdie 
shook  hands  across  the  table  with 
much  gravity  ;  and  such  was  the  im- 
posing natiu-e  of  the  ceremonial,  that 
Miss  Squeers  was  overcome  and  shed 
tears. 

"  What 's  tlie  matter,  Fanny  ?  "  said 
Miss  Price. 

"  Nothing,  -Tilda,"  replied  Miss 
Squeers,  sobbing. 

"  There  never  was  any  danger," 
said  Miss  Price,  "  was  there,  Mr. 
Nickleby  ? " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"  Absurd." 

"  That 's  right,"  wliispcred  Miss 
Price,  "  say  something  kind  to  her, 
and  she'll  soon  come  round.  Here! 
Shall  John  and  I  go  into  tlie  little 
kitchen,  and  come  back  presently  !" 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  rejoined 
Nichola-s,  quite  alarmed  at  tlie  propo- 
sition. "  What  on  earth  should  you 
do  that  for  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Price,  beckoning 
him  aside,  and  speaking  with  some 
degree  of  contempt — "  you  area  oue  to 
keep  company." 

"  What  do'you  meanl"  said  Nicho- 
las :  "  I  am  not  a  one  to  keep  company 
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at  all — hero,  at  all  events.  I  can't 
make  this  oat." 

"  No,  nor  I  neither,"  rejoined  Miss 
Price  ;  "  but  men  are  always  ficlde, 
and  always  were,  and  always  will  be  ; 
that  I  can  make  out,  very  easily." 

"Fickle  !"  cried  Nicholas  ;  "what 
do  you  suppo.se  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  think " 

"  Oh  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all," 
retorteil  Miss  Price,  pettishly.  "Look 
at  her,  dressed  so  beautiful  and  looking 
so  well — realiy  almost  handsome.  I 
am  ashamed  at  you." 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  have  I  got  to 
do  with  her  dressing  beautifully  or 
looking  well  I "  inquired  Nicholas. 

"  Come,  don't  call  me  a  dear  girl," 
said  Miss  Price  —  smiling  a  Httle 
though,  for  she  was  pretty,  and  a 
coquette  too  in  her  small  way,  and 
Nicholas  was  good-looking,  and  she 
supposed  him  the  property  of  some- 
body else,  which  were  all  reasons  wliy 
she  should  be  gratified  to  think  she 
had  made  an  impression  on  him,  "  or 
Fanny  will  be  saying-  ifs  my  fault. 
Come  ;  we  're  going  to  have  a  game 
at  cards."  Pronouncing  these  last 
words  aloud,  she  tripped  away  and 
rejoined  the  big  Yorkshireman. 

This  was  wholly  unintelligible  to 
Nicholas,  who  had  no  other  distinct 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the  moment, 
than  that  Miss  Squeers  was  an  ordi- 
nary-looking girl,  and  her  friend  Miss 
Price  a  pretty  one  ;  but  he  had  not 
time  to  enlighten  himself  by  reflection, 
for  the  hearth  being  by  this  time  sv,-ept 
up,  and  the  candle  snuffed,  they  sat 
down  to  play  speculation. 

"  Tluire  are  only  four  of  us,  'Tilda," 
said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  slyly  at 
Nicholas  ;  "  so  we  had  better  go  part- 
ners, two  against  two." 

«  What  do  you  say,  Mi\  Nickleby  1 " 
inquired  Miss  Price. 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  re- 
plied Nicholas.  And  so  saying,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  heinous  offence,  he 
amalgamated  into  one  common  heap 
those  portions  of  a  Dotheboys  Hall 
card  of  terms,  which  represented  his 
own  counters,  and  those  allotted  to 
Miss  Price,  repji'-'e'vlvpiy. 


"  Jlr.  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers 
hystericiilly,  "shall  we  make  a  bank 
against  tliem  ? " 

The  Yorkshireman  assented — appa- 
rently quite  overwhelmed  by  the  new 
usher's  impudence — and  Miss  Squeers 
darted  a  spiteful  look  at  her  friend, 
and  giggled  convulsively. 

The  deal  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  the 
hand  prospered. 

"  We  intend  to  win  everything," 
said  he. 

"'Tilda  has  won  something  slit 
didn't  expect  I  think,  haven't  you, 
dear  ] "  said  Miss  Squeers,  maliciously. 

"  Only  a  dozen  and  eight,  love,"  re- 
plied Miss  Price,  affecting  to  take  the 
question  in  a  literal  sense. 

"  How  dull  you  are  to-night  ! " 
sneered  Miss  Squeers. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Price, 
"  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  I  was 
thinking  you  seemed  out  of  sorts." 

"  Me  ! "  cried  Miss  Squeers,  biting 
her  lips,  and  trembling  with  very  jea- 
lousy ;  "  Oh  no  !  " 

"  That  's  well,"  remarked  Miss 
Price.  "  Your  hair 's  coming  out  of 
ciu'l,  dear." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  tittered  Miss 
Squeers  ;  "  you  had  better  attend  to 
your  partner." 

"  Tliank  you  for  reminding  her," 
said  Nicholas.     "  So  she  had." 

The  Yorkshireman  flattened  his 
nose,  once  or  twice,  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  if  to  keep  his  hand  in,  till  he 
liad  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it 
upon  the  features  of  some  other  gen- 
tleman ;  and  Miss  Squeers  tossed  her 
head  with  such  indignation,  that  the 
gust  of  wind  raised  by  the  multitudi- 
nous curls  in  motion,  nearly  blew  the 
candle  out, 

"I  never  had  such  luck,  really," 
exclaimed  coquettish  Miss  Price,  after 
another  hand  or  two.  "  It 's  all  aloi>g 
of  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  I  think.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  for  a  partner 
always." 

"  1  wish  you  had." 

"  You  '11  lia,ve  a  bad  wife,  though, 
if  you  always  win  at  cards,"  said  Miss 
Price. 

"Not  if  your    wish  is  gratified," 
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replied  Nicholas.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
liave  a  fjnnd  one  in  that  ease." 

To  see  iiow  Mis3  Siiuecrs  tossed  her 
head,  and  the  corn-f.ictor  Hattoneil  his 
iiose,  while  this  conver^-atioii  was  car- 
I'vin^  oil  !  It  would  have  been  worth 
a  email  annuity  to  have  beheld  tliat; 
let  alone  Miss  Price's  evident  joy  at 
makin;;  them  jealous,  and  Nicholas 
iS'iekleby's  happy  unconsciousness  of 
making  anybody  uncomfortable. 

"  We  have  all  the  talkin;^  to  our- 
selves, it  Seems,"  said  Nichohis,  look- 
ing good-humouredly  rouml  the  t;ible 
as  ho  took  up  the  cards  for  a  fresh 
deal. 

"  You  do  it  so  well,"  tittered  Miss 
Squeers,  "  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
interrupt,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Browdic  ? 
He!  he!  he  !" 

*•'  Nay,"  said  Nicholas,  *'  we  do  it 
in  default  of  having  anybody  else  to 
talk  to." 

"  Wc  '11  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if 
you  '11  say  anything,"  said  Miss  Price. 

"  Thank  you,  'Tilda,  dear,"  retorted 
^liss  .Squeers,  majestically. 

"  Or  you  can  tjilk  to  each  other,  if 
you  don't  choose  to  talk  to  us,"  said 
Miss  Price,  rallying  her  dear  friend. 
"  John,  why  don't  you  say  something  !" 

"  Say  summat  I "  repeated  tlie  York- 
shi  reman. 

"  Ay,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and 
glum." 

"  Wcel,  then  !"  sjxid  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  striking  the  table  heavily  with 
his  fist,  '•  what  I  say's  this — Dang  my 
boans  and  boddy,  if  I  stan'  this  ony 
longer.  Do  ye  gang  whoam  wi'  nie  ; 
and  do  yon  loight  an'  toight  young 
whipster,  look  sharp  out  for  a  brokken 
head,  next  time  he  cums  under  my 
hond." 

"  Alercy  on  us,  what 's  .all  this  ?  " 
cried  Miss  Price,  m  aflecled  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Cum  whoam,  tell  'e,  cum  whoam," 
Implied  the  Yorkshireman,  sternly. 
And  as  he  delivered  the  reply.  Miss 
Squeers  biu-st  into  a  shower  of  tears  ; 
arising  in  part  from  desperate  vexa- 
tion, and  in  part  from  an  impotent 
desire  to  lacerate  somebody's  counto- 
iiauce  with  her  fair  tinger-nails. 


This  state  of  things  had  been  brought 
about,  by  divei-s  means  and  workings. 
Miss  Squeers  had  brought  it  about,  by 
aspiring  to  the  high  state  and  condition 
of  being  matrimonially  engaged,  without 
good  grounds  for  so  doing;  Miss  Price 
had  brought  it  about,  by  indulging  in 
three  motives  of  action  :  first,  a  desire 
to  punish  her  friend  for  laying  claim 
to  a  rivalship  in  dignity,  having  no 
good  title  :  secondly,  the  gratification 
of  her  own  vanity,  in  receiving  the 
compliments  of  a  sm.art  young  man  : 
and  thirdly,  a  wish  to  convince  the 
corn-factor  of  tlie  great  danger  he 
ran,  in  deferring  the  celebration  of 
their  expected  nuptials  ;  while  Nicholas 
had  brought  it  about,  by  half  an  hour's 
gaiety  and  thoughtlessness,  and  a  very 
sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  im[)utitiou 
of  inclining  at  all  to  Miss  Squeers. 
So  tlie  means  employed,  and  the 
end  produced,  were  alike  the  most 
natural  in  the  world  ;  for  young  ladies 
will  look  forward  to  being  married, 
and  will  jostle  each  otlier  in  the  race 
to  the  altar,  and  will  avail  themselves 
of  all  opportunities  of  di.si)laying  their 
own  attractions  to  the  best  advantage, 
down  to  the  very  end  of  time,  as  they 
have  done  from  its  beginning. 

"  Why,  .and  here  's  Fanny  in  (ears 
now  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  as  if  in 
fresh  amazement.  "  What  can  be  the 
matter  ? " 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  know,  Miss,  of 
course  you  don't  know.  Pray  don't 
trouble  yourself  to  uiquire,"  said 
Miss  Squeers,  producing  that  change 
of  countenance  which  children  call, 
making  a  face. 

"  Well,  I  'm  siu'c  1 "  exclaimed  Miss 
Price. 

"  And  who  cares  whether  you  are 
sure  or  not,  ma'am  ? "  retorted  Miss 
Squeers,  making  another  face. 

"  You  are  monstrous  polite,  ma'am," 
said  Miss  Price. 

"  I  shall  n')t  come  to  you  to  take 
lessons  in  the  art,  ma'am  I "  retorted 
Miss  Squeers. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  trouble  to 
make  yourself  plainer  than  you  arc, 
ma'am,  however,"  rejoined  Mi.ss  Prico^ 
"  because  that 's  quite  un necessary.'' 
f2 
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Miss  Squeers,  in  reply,  tiuiied  very 
red,  and  thanked  God  that  she  hadn't 
got  the  bold  faces  of  some  people. 
Miss  Price,  in  rejoinder,  congratulated 
herself  upon  not  being  possessed  of 
the  envious  feeling  of  other  people  ; 
whereupon  Miss  Squeers  made  some 
general  remark  touching  the  danger  of 
associating  with  low  persons  ;  in  which 
Miss  Price  entirely  coincided  :  observ- 
ing that  it  was  very  true  indeed,  and 
she  had  thought  so  a  long  time. 

"'Tilda,"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers 
with  dignity,  "  I  hate  you." 

"  Ah  !  There  's  no  love  lost  between 
us,  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Price, 
tying  her  bonnet  strings  with  a  jerk. 
"  You'll  cry  your  eyes  out,  when  I  'm 
gone;  you  know  you  will." 

"  I  scorn  your  words,  Minx,"  said 
Miss  Squeers. 

"  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment 
when  you  say  so,"  answered  the 
miller's  daughter,  cui'tseying  very  low. 
"  Wish  you  a  very  good  night,  ma'am, 
and  pleasant  di-eams  attend  your 
sleep  ! " 

With  this  parting  benediction,  Miss 
Price  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
by  tlie  huge  Yorkshireman,  who  ex- 
changed with  Nicholas,  at  parting,  that 
peculiarly  expressive  scowl  with  wliich 
the  cut-and-thrust  counts,  in  melo-dra- 
inatic  performances,  inform  each  other 
they  will  meet  again. 

They  were   no  sooner  gone,  than 


Miss  Squeers  fulfilled  tlie  prediction 
of  her  quondam  friend  by  giving  vent 
to  a  most  copious  buret  of  tears,  and 
uttering  various  dismal  lamentations 
and  incoherent  words.  Nicholas  stood 
looking  on  for  a  few  seconds,  rather 
doubtful  what  to  do,  but  feeling  un- 
certain whether  the  fit  would  end  in 
his  being  embraced,  or  scratched,  and 
considering  that  either  infliction  would 
be  equally  agreeable,  he  walked  off 
very  quietly  while  Miss  Squeers  was 
moaning  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  This  is  one  consequence,"  thought 
Nicholas,  when  he  had  groped  his  way 
to  the  dark  sleeping-room,  "  of  my 
cursed  readiness  to  adapt  myself  to 
any  society  in  which  chance  carries 
me.  If  I  had  sat  mute  and  motion- 
less, as  I  might  have  done,  this  would 
not  have  happened." 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
all  was  quiet, 

"I  was  glad,"  he  murmured,  "to 
grasp  at  any  rehef  from  the  sight  of 
this  dreadful  place,  or  the  presence  of 
its  vile  master.  I  have  set  these  peo- 
I)le  by  the  ears,  and  made  two  new 
enemies,  where,  Heaven  knows,  I 
needed  none.  Well,  it  is  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  having  forgotten,  even  for 
an  hour,  what  is  around  me  now !  " 

So  saying,  he  felt  his  way  among 
the  throng  of  weary-hearted  sleepei-s, 
and  crept  into  his  poor  bed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


tlOW    MR.    RALPH    NICKLEBY    PROVIDED  FOR  HIS  NIECE   AND    SISTER-IN-LAW. 


On  the  second  morning  after  the 
departure  of  Nicholas  for  Yorkshire, 
Kate  Nickleby  sat  in  a  very  faded 
chair  raised  upon  a  very  dusty  throne 
in  Miss  La  Creevy's  room,  giving  that 
lady  a  sitting  for  the  portrait  upon 
which  she  was  engaged  ;  and  towards 
tlie  full  perfection  of  which,  Miss  La 
Creevy  had  had  the  street-door  case 
brought  up  staii'S,  in  order  that  she 


might  be  the  better  able  to  infuse  into 
the  coimterfeit  countenance  of  Miss 
Nickleby,  a  bright  salmon  flesh-tint 
which  she  had  originally  hit  upon 
while  executing  the  miniature  of  a 
young  officer  therein  contained,  and 
which  briglit  salmon  flesh-tint  was 
considered  by  Miss  La  Creevy's  chief 
friends  and  patrons,  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  in  art ;  as  indeed  it  was. 
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"I  think  I  liave  caught  it  now," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  The  very 
shade  !  Tiiis  will  be  the  sweetest  por- 
trait I  have  ever  done,  certainly." 

"  It  will  be  your  genius  that  makes 
it  so,  then,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Kate, 
smiling. 

"  No,  no,  I  won 't  allow  tliat,  my 
dear,"  rejoinedMiss  La  Creevy.  "  It's 
a  very  nice  subject — a  very  nice  subject, 
indeed — though  of  coui-sb,  something 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment." 

"  And  not  a  little,"  observed  Kate. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  right 
there,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  in  the 
main  you  are  right  there  ;  though  I 
don't  allow  that  it  is  of  such  very 
groat  importance  in  tiie  present  case. 
Ah  !  The  difficulties  of  Ai*t,  ray  dear, 
are  great." 

"  They  must  be,  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  Kat(>,  humouring  her  good-nar 
tured  little  friend. 

"  They  are  beyond  anything  you 
can  form  the  faintest  conception  of," 
replieil  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  What 
with  bringing  out  eyes  with  all  one's 
jiower,  and  keeping  down  noses  with 
all  one's  force,  and  adding  to  heads, 
and  taking  away  teeth  altogether,  you 
have  no  iilea  of  the  trouble  one  little 
miniature  is." 

"The  rcnmneration  can  scarcely 
X'epay  you,"  said  Kate. 

"  Why,  it  docs  not,  and  that 's  the 
truth,"  answered  Miss  La  Creevy  ; 
"  and  then  people  are  so  dissatisfied 
and  unreasonable,  that,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  there  's  no  pleasure  in  painting 
them.  Sometimes  they  say,  '  Oh, 
how  very  serious  you  have  made 
me  look,  Miss  La  Creevy!'  and  at 
others,  '  La,  Miss  La  Creevy,  how  very 
smirking  !'  when  the  very  essence  of 
a  good  portrait  is,  that  it  must  be 
cither  serious  or  smirking,  or  it 's  no 
portrait  at  all." 

"  Indeefl  ! "  s.'ud  Kate,  laughing. 

"  CertJiinly,  my  dear  ;  because  the 
sitters  are  always  either  the  one  or 
the  other,"  replied  .Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  Look  at  the  Royal  Academy  !  All 
those  beautiful  shiny  portraits  of  gen- 
tlemen in  black  velvet  waistcoats,  with 
their  fists  doubled  up  on  round  tables,  or 


marble  slabs,  ai'o  serious,  you  know  ; 
and  all  the  ladies  who  are  playing 
with  little  para-^ols,  or  little  dogs,  or 
little  children — it's  the  same  rule  in 
art,  only  varying  the  objects  —  ai-e 
smirking.  In  fact,"  said  Miss  La 
Creevy,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  "  there  are  only  two 
styles  of  portrait  painting  ;  the  serious 
and  the  smirk  ;  and  we  always  use 
the  serious  for  pi-ofessional  people 
(except  actors  sometimes),  and  the 
smirk  for  private  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  don't  care  so  much  about 
looking  clever." 

Kate  seemed  highly  amused  by  this 
information,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  went 
on  painting  and  talking,  with  immov- 
able complacency. 

"  What  a  number  of  officers  you 
seem  to  paint  !  "  said  Kate,  availing 
herself  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse,  and 
glancing  round  the  room. 

"  Number  of  what,  child  ? "  inquired 
Miss  La  Creevy,  looking  up  from  her 
work.  "  Character  portraits,  oh  yes 
— they  're  not  real  military  men,  you 
know." 

«  No  ! " 

"  Bless  your  heart,  of  course  not ; 
only  clerks  and  that,  who  hire  a  uni- 
form coat  to  be  painted  in  and  send  it 
here  in  a  carpet  bag.  Some  artists," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  keep  a  red 
coat,  and  charge  .seven-and-sixpence 
extra  for  hire  and  carmine  ;  but  I 
don't  do  that  myself,  for  I  don't  con- 
sider it  legitimate." 

Drawing  herself  up,  as  though  she 
plumed  herself  greatly  upon  not  re- 
sorting to  these  lures  to  catch  sitters, 
Miss  La  Creevy  applied  herself,  more 
intently,  to  her  task :  only  raising  her  ' 
head  occasionally,  to  look  wth  im- 
speakable  satisfaction  at  some  touch 
she  had  just  put  in  :  and  now  and  then 
giving  Miss  Nickleby  to  understand 
what  i)articular  feature  she  was  at 
work  upon,  at  the  moment  ;  "not," 
she  expressly  observed,  "  that  you 
should  make  it  up  for  painting,  my 
dear,  but  because  it's  our  custom 
sometimes,  to  tell  sitters  what  i)art 
we  are  upon,  in  order  that  if  there 's 
any  particular  expression  they  want 
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introduced,  they  may  tlirow  it  in,  at 
fhe  time,  you  know." 

"  And  when,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy, 
after  a  long  silence,  to  wit,  an  in- 
terval of  full  a  minute  and  a  half, 
"  when  do  you  expect  to  see  your 
uncle  again  ? " 

"  I  scarcely  know  ;  I  had  expected 
to  have  seen  him  before  now,"  re- 
plied Kate.  "  Soon,  I  hope,  for  this  state 
of  uncertainty  is  worse  than  anything." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  money,  hasn't 
he  ?  "  inquh-ed  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"He  is  vei-y  rich,  I  have  heard," 
rejoined  Kate.  "  I  don't  know  that 
he  is,  but  I  believe  so." 

"  Ah,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he 
is,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  surly,"  re- 
marked IVIiss  La  Creevy,  who  was  an 
odd  little  mixture  of  shrewdness  and 
simplicity.  "  When  a  man's  a  bear,  he 
is  generally  pretty  independent." 

"  His  manner  is  rough,"  said  Kate. 

"  Rough  !  "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy, 
"  a  porcupine 's  a  feather-bed  to  him ! 
I  never  met  with  such  a  cross-grained 
old  savage." 

"  It  is  only  his  manner,  I  believe," 
observed  Kate,  timidly  :  "  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  early  life,  I  think  I  have 
heard,  or  has  had  his  temper  soiu-ed 
by  some  calamity.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  ill  of  him  until  I  knew  he 
deserved  it." 

"  Well  ;  that 's  very  right  and  pro- 
per," observed  the  miniature  painter, 
"  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be 
the  cause  of  your  doing  so  !  But,  now, 
mightn't  he,  without  feeling  it  him- 
self, make  you  and  your  mama  some 
nice  little  allowance  that  would  keep 
you  both  comfortal)le  until  you  v.ere 
well  married,  and  be  a  little  fortune 
to  her  afterwards  ?  What  would  a 
hundred  a  year,  for  instance,  be  to 
him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  to 
him,"  said  Kate,  with  energy,  "  but  it 
Avould  be  that  to  me  I  would  rather 
die  than  take." 

"  Heyday  !  "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  A  dependence  upon  him,"  said 
Kate,  "  would  embitter  my  whole  life 
I  i^hould  feel  begging,  a  far  less  degra- 
dation." 


"  Well  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  La 
Creevy.  "  This  of  a  relation  whom 
you  vv^ill  not  hear  an  indiiferent 
person  speak  ill  of,  my  dear,  sounds 
oddly  enough,  I  confess." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  replied  Kate, 
speaking  more  gently,  "  indeed  1  am 
sure  it  must.  I — I — only  mean  that 
with  the  feelings  and-  recollection  of 
better  times  upon  me,  I  could  not 
bear  to  live  on  anybody's  bounty — not 
his  particularly,  but  anybody's." 

Miss  La  Creevy  looked,  slyly  at 
her  companion,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  Ralph  himself  were  not  the 
subject  of  dislike,  but  seeing  that  her 
young  friend  was  disti'essedj  made  no 
remark. 

"  I  only  ask  of  him,"  continued 
Kate,  whose  tears  fell  while  she  spoke, 
"  that  he  will  move  so  little  out  of  his 
way,  in  my  behalf,  as  to  enable  me 
by  his  reconmieudation— only  by  his 
recommendation  —  to  earn,  literally, 
my  bread  and  remain  with  my  mother. 
Whether  we  shall  ever  taste  happiness 
again,  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of 
my  dear  brother  ;  but  if  he  will  do 
this,  and  Nicholas  only  tells  us  that 
he  is  well  and  cheerful,  I  shall  be 
contented." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  a 
rustling  behind  the  screen  which  stood 
between  her  and  the  door,  and  some 
person  knocked  at  the  wainscot. 

"  Come  in,  whoever  it  is ! "  cried  Miss 
La  Creevy. 

The  person  complied,  and,  coming 
forward  at  once,  gave  to  vicvv  the  form 
and  features  of  no  less  an  individual 
than  Mr.  Ralph  Niekleby  himself. 

"  Your  servant,  ladies,"  said  Ralph, 
looking  sharply  at  them  by  turns. 
"  You  were  talking  so  loud,  that  I  was 
unable  to  make  you  hear." 

When  the  man  of  business  had  a 
more  than  commonly  vicious  snarl 
lurking  at  his  heart,  he  had  a  trick  of 
almost  conceahng  his  eyes  under  their 
thick  and  protruding  brows,  for  an 
instant,  and  then  displaying  them  in 
their  full  keenness.  As  he  did  so  now, 
and  tried  to  keep  down  the  smile  which 
parted  his  thin  compressed  lips,  and 
puckered  up  the  bad  lines  about  his 
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mouth,  they  both  felt  certain  that  some 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  recent 
conversation,  had  been  overheard. 

"  I  called  in,  on  my  way  up  stairs, 
more  than  half  expectin<i  to  find  you 
here,"  said  R^ilpli,  addrcssinn;  his 
niece,  and  looking  contemjitiiously  at 
tlio  portrait  "Is  that  my  niece's 
portrait,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Nicklehy,"  said  Miss 
La  Creevy,  with  a  vei-y  sprightly  air, 
"and  between  you  and  me  and  the 
pest,  sir,  it  will  be  a  very  nice  portrait 
too,  though  1  say  it  who  am  the 
p.-xinter." 

"  Don't  trouble  yours',.'if  to  show  it 
to  me,  ma'am,"  cried  liiilph,  moving 
away,  "  I  have  no  eye  for  likenefst.s. 
Is  it  nearly  finished  I  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Miss  La 
Creevy,  considering  with  the  pencil - 
end  of  her  brush  in  her  mouth.  "  Two 
sittings  more  will " 

"  Have  them  at  once,  ma'am,"  said 
Ralph.  "  She  '11  have  no  time  to  idle 
over  fooleries  after  to-morrow.  Work, 
ma'am,  work ;  we  must  all  work. 
Have  you  let  your  lodgings,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  put  a  bill  up  yet,  sir." 

"  Put  it  up  at  once,  ma'am  ;  they 
won't  want  the  rooms  after  this  week, 
or  if  they  do,  can't  pay  for  them. 
Now,  my  dear,  if  you  're  ready,  we  '11 
lose  no  more  time." 

With  an  assumption  of  kindness 
which  sat  worse  upon  him,  even  than 
his  usual  manner,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
motioned  to  the  young  lady  to  precede 
him,  and  bowing  gnively  to  jliss  La 
Creevy,  closed  tlie  door  and  followed 
up  stairs,  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  received 
him  with  many  expressions  of  regard. 
Stopping  them  somewhat  abi-uptly, 
Ralph  waved  his  hand  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  and  proceeded  to  tlie 
object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  have  found  a  situation  for  your 
daughter,  ma'am,"  .said  Riilph. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  Now,  1  will  say  that  that  is  only  just 
what  I  have  expected  of  you.  '  De- 
pend upon  it,'  I  said  to  Kate,  only 
yesterday  morning  at  bi-eakfast, '  that 
after  your  uncle  has  provided,  in  that 
most  ready  manner,  for  Nicholas,  he 


will  not  leave  us  until  he  has  done  at 
least  the  same  for  you.'  These  were 
my  very  words,  as  near  as  I  remember. 
Kate,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  thank 
your " 

"  Let  me  proceed,  ma'am,  pray," 
said  Ralph,  interrupting  his  sister-in- 
law  in  the  full  torrent  of  her  di.scourse. 

"  Kate,  my  love,  let  your  uncle  pro- 
ceed," said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  I  am  most  anxious  that  he  should, 
mama,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  anxious 
that  he  should,  you  had  better  allow 
your  uncle  to  say  what  he  has  to  say, 
without  interruption,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  many  small  nods  and 
frowns.  "  Your  uncle's  time  is  very 
valuable,  my  dear ;  and  however  de- 
sirous you  may  be  —  and  naturally 
desirous,  as  I  am  sure  any  afi'ectionato 
relations  who  have  seen  so  little  of 
your  luicle  as  we  have,  jnust  naturally 
be — to  protract  the  pleasure  of  having 
him  among  us,  still,  we  ai'e  bound  not 
to  be  sellisli,  but  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  important  natiu'e  of  his  occu- 
pations in  the  city." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
ma'am,"  said  Ralph  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sneer.  "An  absence  of 
business  habits  in  this  family  leads, 
apparently,  to  a  great  waste  of  words 
before  business — when  it  does  come 
under  consideration — is  arrived  at,  at 
all." 

"  I  fear  it  is  so  indeed,"  replied 
Mrs.  Nickleby  with  a  sigh.  "  Your 
poor  brother — " 

"  My  poor  brother,  ma'am,"  inter- 
posed Rjilph  tartly,  "  had  no  idea  what 
business  was — was  unacquainted,  I 
verily  believe,  with  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word." 

"  I  fear  he  was,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  I  don't  know 
what  would  have  become  of  him." 

What  strange  creatures  we  are  I 
The  sliyht  bait  so  skilluUy  thrown  out 
by  Ralph,  on  their  first  interview,  wa3 
dangling  on  the  hook  yet.  At  every 
small  deprivation  or  discomfort  which 
presented  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
i'our-and-twcntv  hours  to  remind  her 
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of  her  straitened  and  altered  circum- 
stances, peevish  visions  of  her  dower 
of  one  thousand  pounds  had  arisen 
before  Mrs.  Nicldeby's  mind,  until, 
at  last,  she  had  come  to  persuade  her- 
self that  of  all  her  late  husband's 
creditors  she  was  the  worst  used  and 
the  most  to  be  pitied.  And  yet,  she 
had  loved  him  dearly  for  many  years, 
and  had  no  greater  share  oi'  selfishness 
than  is  the  usual  lot  of  mortals.  Such 
is  the  iiTitability  of  sudden  poverty. 
A  decent  aimuity  would  have  restored 
her  thoughts  to  their  old  train,  at 
once. 

"  Repining  is  of  no  use,  ma'am," 
said  Ralph.  "  Of  all  fruitless  errands, 
sending  a  tear  to  look  after  a  day  that 
is  gone,  is  the  most  fruitless." 

"So  it  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"So  it  is." 

"  As  you  feel  so  keenly,  in  your  own 
purse  and  person,  the  consequences  of 
inattention  to  business,  ma'am,"  said 
Ralph,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  impress 
upon  your  children  the  necessity  of 
attaching  themselves  to  it,  early  in 
3ife." 

"Of  course  I  must  see  that,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Sad  expe- 
rience, you  know,  brother-in-law — . 
Kate,  my  dear,  put  that  down  in  the 
ue.xt  letter  to  Nicholas,  or  remind  me 
to  do  it  if  I  write." 

Ralph  paused,  for  a  few  moments, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  now  made 
pretty  sure  of  the  mother,  in  case  the 
daughter  objected  to  his  proposition, 
went  on  to  say  : 

"The  situation  that  I  have  made 
interest  to  procure,  ma'am,  is  with — 
with  a  milliner  and  dress-maker,  in 
short." 

"  A  milliner  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  A  milliner  and  dress-maker, 
ma'am,"  replied  Ralph.  "  Dress-makers 
in  London,  as  I  need  not  remind  you, 
ma'am,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  matters  in  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  life,  make  large  fortunes,  keep 
equipages,  and  become  persons  of  gi'eat 
wealth  and  fortune." 

Now,  the  first  ideas  called  up  in 
Mrs.  Nickleby 's  .mind  hy  the  words 
milUner    and  dress-maker  were  con- 


nected with  certain  wicker  baskets 
lined  with  black  oilskin,  which  she 
remembered  to  have  seen  carried  to 
and  fro  in  the  streets ;  but,  as  Ralph 
proceeded,  these  disappeared,  and  were 
I'eplaced  by  visions  of  large  houses  at 
the  west  end,  neat  private  cai'riages, 
and  a  banker's  book  ;  all  of  which 
images  succeeded  each  other,  v/ith  such 
rapidity,  that  he  had  no  sooner  finished 
speaking,  than  she  nodded  her  head 
and  said  "  Very  true,"  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction. 

"  What  your  uncle  says,  is  very 
true,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  "  I  recollect  when  your 
poor  papa  and  1  came  to  to^vn  after  we 
were  married,  that  a  young  lady  brought 
mc  home  a  chip  cottage-bonnet,  with 
white  and  green  trimming,  and  green 
persiau  lining,  in  her  own  ca.rriage, 
which  drove  up  to  the  door  full  gallop  ; 
— at  least,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  a 
hackney  chariot,  but  I  remember  very 
well  that  the  horse  dropped  down 
dead  as  he  was  turning  round,  and 
that  your  poor  papa  said  he  hadn't  had 
any  corn  for  a  fortnight." 

This  anecdote,  so  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  opulence  of  milliners,  was 
not  received  with  any  great  demon- 
stration of  feeling,  inasmuch  as  Kate 
hung  down  her  head  while  it  was 
relating,  and  Ralph  manifested  very 
intelligible  symptoms  of  extreme  im- 
patience. 

"  The  lady's  name,"  said  Ralph, 
hastily  striking  in,  "  is  Mantalini — 
Madame  Mantalini.  I  know  her.  She 
lives  near  Cavendish  Square.  If  your 
daughter  is  disposed  to  try  after  the 
situation,  I  '11  take  her  there,  directly." 

"  Have  you  nothuig  to  say  to  your 
uncle,  my  love  ?  "  inquLi'ed  Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Kate ;  "hut 
not  now.  I  would  rather  speak  to  him 
wlien  we  are  alone  ; — it  will  save  his 
time  if  I  thank  him  and  say  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  him,  as  we  walk  along." 

With  these  words,  Kate  hurried 
away,  to  hide  the  traces  of  emotion 
that  were  steahng  down  her  face,  and 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  walk,  while 
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Mrs.  Nickleby  nniuscd  her  brotlicr-iu- 
law  by  jiiviii^  him,  with  many  tears,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  dinieiisioiis  of 
a  rosewood  cabinet  piano  they  had 
possessed  in  their  days  of  atHuenee, 
to;;ether  with  a  minute  description  of 
eight  drawint^-rooni  chairs, witii  turned 
legs  and  green  chintz  squabs  to  match 
the  curtains,  which  had  cost  two 
pounds  fifteen  slnllings  a-piece,  and 
had  gone  at  the  sale  for  a  mei'e  uothing. 
These  reminiscences  were  at  leugtii 
cut  short  by  Kate's  return  in  her  walk- 
ing dress,  when  Ralph,  who  had  been 
fretting  and  fuming  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  absence,  lost  no  time,  and 
used  very  little  ceremony,  ill  descend- 
ing into  the  sti'eet. 

"  Now,"  ho  said,  taking  her  arm, 
"  walk  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  you  '11 
get  into  the  step  that  you  '11  have  to 
walk  to  business  with,  every  morning." 
So  saying,  he  led  Kate  oH",  at  a 
good  round  pace,  towards  Cavendish 
Square. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
uncle,"  sjvid  the  young  lady,  after  they 
had  hurried  on  iu  silence  for  some 
time  ;  "  very." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  hope  you  '11  do  your  duty." 

"  I  will  try  to  please,  uncle,"  replied 
Kate  ;  "  indeed  I — " 

"Don't  begin  to  cry,"  .growled 
Kalph  ;  "  1  hate  crying." 

"  It 's  very  foolish,  I  know,  uncle," 
began  poor  Kate. 

"  It  is,"  rephed  Ralph,  stopping  her 
short,  "  and  very  affected  besides. 
Let  me  see  no  more  of  it." 

Perhaps  this  was  not  the  best  way 
to  dry  the  tears  of  a  young  and  sensi- 
tive female,  about  to  malic  her  first 
entry  on  au  entirely  new  scene  of  life, 
among  cold  and  uninterested  sti'angers; 
but  it  had  its  eft'ect  notwithstanding. 
Kate  coloured  deeply,  breathed  (piickly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  walked 
ou  w  ith  a  firmer  and  more  detennined 
step. 

It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see  how 
the  timid  country  girl  shrunk  through 
the  crowd  that  hurried  up  and  down 
tlie  streets,  giving  way  to  the  press  of 
people,  and  clinging  closely  to  Ralph 


as  though  slie  feared  to  lose  liini  in 
the  throng ;  and  how  the  stern  and 
hard-featured  man  of  business  went 
doggedly  on,  elbowing  the  passengers 
aside,  and  now  and  then  exchanging  a 
gruff  salutation  with  some  j)assing 
aequaintance,  who  turned  to  look  back 
upon  his  pretty  charge,  with  looks  ex- 
pressive of  surprise,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  at  the  ill-assorted  companion- 
ship. But,  it  would  have  been  a 
stranger  contrast  still,  to  have  read 
the  hearts  that  were  beating  side  by 
side  ;  to  have  laid  bare  the  gentle 
innocence  of  the  one,  and  the  rugged 
viliany  of  the  other  ;  to  have  hung 
upon  the  guileless  thoughts  of  tho 
affectionate  girl,  and  been  amazed 
that,  among  all  the  wily  plots  and  cal- 
culations of  the  old  man,  there  should 
not  be  one  word  or  figure  denoting 
thought  of  death  or  of  the  grave.  But 
so  it  was  ;  and  stranger  still — though 
this  is  a  thing  of  every  day — the  warm 
young  heart  palpitated  with  a  thousand 
anxieties  and  apprehensions,  wiiile 
that  of  the  old  worldly  man  lay  rusting 
in  its  cell,  beating  only  as  a  piece  of 
cunning  mechanism,  and  yielding  no 
one  throb  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  love,  or 
care,  for  any  living  thing. 

"Uncle,"  said  Kate,  when  she 
judged  they  must  be  near  their  desti- 
nation, "  I  must  ask  one  question  of 
you.     I  am  to  live  at  home  i  " 

*  At  homo  !  "  rephed  Ralph  ; 
"  where 's  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  with  my  mother  —  (he 
widow"  said  Kate  emphatically. 

"  You  will  live,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  here,"  rejoined  Ralj)!! ;  "for 
here  you  will  take  your  meals,  and 
here  you  will  bo  from  morning  till 
night — occasionally  perhaps  till  morn- 
ing again." 

"  But  at  night,  I  mean,"  said  Kate  ; 
"  I  cannot  leave  her,  uncle.  I  must 
have  some  place  that  I  can  call  a 
home  ;  it  will  be  wherever  she  is,  you 
know,  and  may  be  a  very  humble  one." 
"May  be!"  said  Ralph,  walking 
faster,  in  the  imjtatiencc  provoked  by 
the  remark,  "  must  be,  you  meafl. 
May  be  a  humble  one !  Is  the  girl 
mad  ? " 
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"  The  word  .slipped  from  my  lips,  I 
did  not  mean  it  indeed,"  urged  Kate. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Ralph, 

"  But  ray  question,  uncle  ;  you  have 
not  answered  it." 

"  Why,I  anticipated  something  of  the 
kind,"  said  Ralpli  ;  "  and — though  I 
object  very  strongly,  mind — have  pro- 
vided against  it.  I  spolce  of  you  as  an 
out-of-door  worker ;  so  you  will  go  to  this 
home  that  maybe  humble,every  night." 

Thei-e  was  comfort  iu  this.  Kate 
poured  forth  many  thanks  for  her 
uncle's  consideration,  which  Ralph 
received  as  if  he  had  deserved  them 
all,  and  they  arrived  without  any  fur- 
iJier  conversation  at  the  dress-maker's 
door,  which  displayed  a  very  large 
plate,  with  Malarae  Mantalini's  name 
and  occupation,  and  was  approached 
by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps.  Thei-e 
was  a  shop  to  the  house,  but  it  was  let 
off  to  an  importer  of  otto  of  roses. 
Madame  Mantalini's  show-rooms  were 
on  the  first  fl  ior :  a  fact  which  was 
notified  to  the  nobihty  and  gentry,  by 
the  casual  exliiljition,  near  tlie  hand- 
somely curtained  windows,  of  two  or 
three  elegant  bonnets  of  the  newest 
fashion,  and  some  costly  garments  in 
the  most  approved  taste. 

A  liveried  footman  opened  the  door, 
and  in  reply  to  Ralph's  inquiiy  whe- 
ther JIadame  Mantalini  was  at  home, 
ushered  them,  tlu-ough  a  handsome 
hall,  and  up  a  spacious  staircase,  into 
the  show  saloon,  which  comprised  two 
spacious  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibited 
an  immense  variety  of  superb  dresses 
and  materials  for  dresses :  some  ar- 
I'anged  on  stands,  others  laid  carelessly 
on  sofas,  and  others  again,  scattered 
over  tlie  carpet,  hanging  on  the  cheval 
glasses,  or  mmgling,  in  some  other  way, 
with  the  rich  furniture  of  various  de- 
scriptions, which  was  profusely  dis- 
played. 

They  waited  here,  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  who  eyed  the  gaudy  frippery 
about  him  with  very  little  concern,  and 
wasat  length  about  to  pull  the  bell,  when 
a  gentleman  suddenly  popped  his  head 
into  the  room,  and,  seeing  somebody 
tlifire,  as  suddenly  popped  it  out  again. 


«  Here.  Hollo  !  "  cried  Ralph 
«  Who 's  that  ? " 

At  the  sound  of  Ral])h's  voice,  the 
head  reappeared,  and  the  mouth,  dis- 
playing a  very  long  row  of  very  white 
teeth,  uttered  in  a  mincing  tone  the 
words,  "  Demmit.  What,  Nickleby  ! 
oh,  demmit ! "  Having  uttered  which 
e;aculation.s,  the  gentleman  advanced, 
and  shook  hands  with  Ralph,  with  great 
warmth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gor- 
geous morning  gown,  with  a  waistcoat 
and  Tui'kish  trousers  of  the  same 
pattern,  a  pink  silk  neckerchief,  and 
bright  green  slippers,  and  had  a  very 
copious  watch-chain  wound  round  his 
body.  Moreover,  he  had  whiskers  and 
a  moustache,  both  dyed  black  and 
gracefully  curled. 

"  Denmiit,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  want  me,  do  you,  demmit  ?  "  said 
this  gentleman,  smituig  Ralph  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

"  Ha  1  ha  !  demmit,"  cried  the  gen- 
tleman ;  when,  wheeling  round  to 
laugh  with  greater  elegance,  he  en- 
countered Kate  Nickleby,  who  was 
standing  near. 

"  My  niece,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  gentleman, 
striking  his  nose  with  the  knuckle 
of  his  forefinger  as  a  chastening  for 
his  forgef  fulness.  "  Demmit,  I  remem- 
ber what  you  come  for.  Step  this 
way,  Nickleby  ;  my  dear,  will  you  fol- 
low me  I  Ha  !  ha  !  They  all  follow 
me,  Nickleby  ;  always  did,  demmit, 
always." 

Giving  loose  to  the  playfulness  of 
his  imagination,  after  this  fashion,  the 
gentleman  led  the  way  to  a  private 
sitting-room  on  the  second  floor,  scarcely 
less  elegantly  furnished  than  the  apart- 
ment below,  where  the  presence  of  a 
silver  coffee-pot,  an  egg-shell,  and 
sloppy  china  for  one,  seemed  to  show 
that  he  had  just  breakfasted. 

"  Sit  down,  ray  dear,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman :  first  staring  Miss  Nickleby 
out  of  countenance,  and  then  grinning 
m  delight  at  the  achievement.  "  This 
cursed  high  room  takes  one's  breath 
away.  These  infernal  sky  parlours — 
I  'm  afraid  I  must  move,  Nickleby." 
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"  I  woulJ,  by  all  nicnns,"  replied 
Ralph,  lookini;  bitterly  round. 

"  What  a  denid  I'um  fellow  you  are, 
Nickleby,"  said  the  gentlonmn,  "the 
demdest,  longest-headed,  qiit'erest-lem- 
l)fred  old  eoiiier  of  gold  and  silver  ever 
was — demniit." 

Having  complimented  Ralph  to  this 
effect,  the  gentleman  rang  the  bell,  and 
stared  at  Miss  Nickk-by  until  it  was 
answered,  when  he  left  olF  to  bid  the 
man  desire  his  mistress  to  come  di- 
rectly ;  after  which,  he  began  again, 
and  left  off  no  more  until  Madame 
Mantalini  ajipeared. 

The  dress-maker  was  a  buxom  per- 
son, handsomely  dressed  and  rather 
good-looking,  but  much  older  than  the 
gentleman  in  the  Turkish  ti'ouscrs, 
whom  she  had  wedded  some  six  months 
liefore.  His  name  w;is  originally  Mun- 
tle  ;  but  it  had  been  converted,  by  an 
easy  transition,  into  Mantalini  :  the 
lady  rightly  considering  that  an  English 
appellation  would  be  of  serious  injury 
to  the  business.  He  had  married  on 
his  whiskers  ;  upon  whicii  propeity  he 
had  previously  subsisted,  in  a  genteel 
manner,  for  some  years  ;  and  wliich  he 
had  recently  improved,  after  patient 
cultivation,  by  the  addition  of  a  mous- 
tache, which  promised  to  secure  him 
an  easy  independence  :  his  share  in 
the  labours  of  the  business  being  at 
present  confined  tospending  the  money, 
and  occasionally,  when  that  I'an  short, 
driving  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  to  pro- 
cure discount — at  a  per  centage — for 
tlie  customei-s'  bills. 

"  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,"  what 
a  demd  devil  of  a  time  you  have  been  ! " 

"  I  didn't  even  know  Mr.  Nickleby 
was  here,  my  love,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini. 

"  Then  what  a  doubly  demd  infernal 
rascal  that  footman  must  be,  my  soul," 
remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Madame,  "  that  is 
entirely  your  fauU." 

"  My  fault,  my  heart's  joy  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  i-eturned  the  lady ; 
•*  what  can  you  e.xi)ect,  dearest,  if  you 
will  not  correct  the  man  !  " 

"  Correct  the  man,  mv  soul'a  de- 
light ! " 


"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  speaking 
to,  badly  enough,"  said  Madame,  pout- 
ing. 

"  Then  do  not  vex  itself,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini  ;  "he  shall  be  hoi-se-whip- 
ped  till  he  cries  out  demnebly."  With 
this  promise  Mr.  Mantalini  kissed 
Madame  Mantalini,  and,  after  that  per- 
formance, Madame  Mantalini  pulled 
Mr.  Mantalini  playfully  by  the  ear: 
which  doue,  they  descended  to  busineas. 

"  Now,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  who 
had  looked  on,  at  all  this,  with  such 
scorn  as  few  men  can  express  in  looks, 
"  this  is  my  niece." 

"Just  so,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied 
Madame  Mantalini,  surveying  Kate 
from  head  to  foot,  and  back  again. 
"Can  you  speak  French,  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  not 
daring  to  look  up  ;  for  she  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  man  in  the 
dressing-gown  were  directed  towards 
her. 

"  Like  a  demd  native  ? "  asked  tlie 
husband. 

Miss  Nickleby  offered  no  reply  to 
this  inquiry,  but  turned  hor  back  ni)on 
the  questioner,  as  if  addressing  her- 
self to  niaice  answer  to  what  his  wife 
might  demand. 

"  We  keep  twenty  young  women 
constantly  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment," said  iMadame. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am ! "  replied  Kate, 
timidly. 

"  Yes ;  and  some  of  'em  demd  hand- 
some, too,"  said  the  master. 

"  JIantalini  ! "  exclaimed  his  wife, 
in  an  awful  voice. 

"  My  senses'  idol  ! "  said  Mantalini. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  i " 

"  Not  for  twenty  thousand  hemi- 
spheres populated  witli — with — with 
little  ballet-daucers,|"  replied  Manta- 
lini in  a  poetical  strain. 

"  Then  you  will,  if  you  persevere  iu 
that  mode  of  speaking,"  said  his  wife. 
"  What  an  Mr.  Nickleby  think  when 
he  hears  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing," 
replied  R;dph.  "  I  know  his  amiable 
nature,  and  yours, — mere  little  re- 
marks that  give  a  zest  to  your  daily 
intercourse — lovers'  quiorcls  tliat  add 
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sweetness  to  those  domestic  joys  wliich 
promise  to  last  so  long — that 's  all ; 
that 's  all." 

If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed  to 
quarrel  with  its  hinges,  and  to  make  a 
firm  resolution  to  open  witli  slow 
obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to  powder  in 
the  process,  it  would  emit  a  pleasanter 
sound  in  so  doing,  than  did  tliese  words 
in  the  rough  and  bitter  voice  in  which 
they  were  uttered  by  Ralph.  Even 
Mr.  Mantalini  felt  their  intluence,  and 
turning  affrighted  round,  exclaimed  : 
"  What  a  denid  horrid  croaking  ! " 

"  You  will  pay  no  attention,  if  you 
please,  to  what  Mr.  Mantalini  says," 
observed  his  wife,  addressing  Miss 
Nickleby. 

"  I  do  not,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  with 
quiet  contempt. 

"  Mr.  Mantalini  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  any  of  the  young  women," 
continued  Madame,  looking  at  her 
husband,  and  speaking  to  Kate.  "  If 
he  has  seen  any  of  them,  he  must  have 
seen  them  in  the  street,  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  their  work,  and  not 
here.  He  was  never  even  in  the 
room.  I  do  not  allow  It.  "What  hours 
of  work  have  you  been  accustomed 
to?" 

"  I  liave  never  yet  been  accustomed 
to  work  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  For  which  reason  she  '11  work  all 
the  better  no\v,"  said  Ralph,  putting  in 
a  word,  lest  this  confession  should 
injure  the  negotiation. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Madame 
Mantalini ;  "  our  hours  are  fi'om  nine 
to  nine,  with  extra  work  when  we  'I'e 
very  full  of  business,  for  which  I  allow 
payment  as  over-time." 

Kate  bowed  her  head,  to  intimate 
that  she  heard,  and  was  satisfied. 

"  Your  meals,"  continued  Madame 
Mantalini,  "that  is,  dinner  and  tea, 
you  will  take  here.  1  should  think 
your  wages  would  average  from  five  to 
seven  .shiUings  a-week ;  but  I  can't 
give  you  any  certain  information  on 
that  point,  imtil  I  see  what  you  can 
do." 

Kate  bowed  herhead  again. 

*'  If  you  're  ready  to  come,"  said  Ma- 


dame Mantalini,  "  you  had  better  begin 
on  Monday  morning  at  nine  exactly, 
and  Miss  Knag  the  forewoman  shall 
then  have  directions  to  try  you  with 
some  easy  work  at  first.  Is  there 
anything  more,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  replied 
Ralph,  rising. 

"  Then  I  believe  that 's  all,"  said  the 
lady.  Having  arrived  at  this  natural 
conclusion,  she  looked  at  the  door,  as 
if  she  wished  to  be  gone,  but  hesitated 
not\vithstanding,  as  though  luawilling 
to  leave  to  Mr.  Mantalmi  the  sole 
honour  of  showing  them  down  stairs. 
Ralph  relieved  her  from  her  perplexity 
by  taking  his  departure  without  delay : 
Madame  Mantalini  making  many  gra- 
cious inquiries  why  he  never  came  to 
see  tliem  :  and  Mr.  Mantalmi  anathe- 
matising the  stairs  with  great  volu- 
bility as  he  followed  them  down,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Kate  to  look  round, 
— a  hope,  however,  which  was  destined 
to  remain  ungratified. 

"  There  1  "  said  Ralph  when  they 
got  into  the  street ;  "  now  you  're  pro- 
vided for." 

Kate  was  about  to  thank  him  again, 
but  he  stopped  her. 

"  I  had  some  idea,"  he  said,  "  of 
providing  for  your  mother  in  a  pleasant 
part  of  the  country — (he  had  a  pre- 
sentation to  some  alms-houses  on  the 
borders  of  Cornwall,  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  more  than  once) — but 
as  you  want  to  be  together,  I  must  do 
something  else  for  her.  She  has  a 
little  money  ? " 

"  A  very  httle,"  replied  Kate. 

"  A  little  will  go  a  long  way  if  it  'b 
used  sparingly,"  said  Riilph.  "  She 
must  see  how  long  she  can  make  it 
last,  living  rent  free.  You  leave  your 
lodgings  on  Saturday  ? " 

"  You  told  us  to  do  so,  uncle." 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  a  house  empty  that 
belongs  to  me,  which  I  can  put  you 
into,  till  it  is  let,  and  then,  if  nothing 
else  turns  up,  perhaps  I  shall  have 
another.     You  must  live  there." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here,  sir  I "  inquu-ed 
Kate. 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  Ralph ;  "  in 
another  quarter  of  the  town — at  the 
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East   end ;    but    I  '11   semi   my   clerk 
down  to  you,  at  five  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, to   take   you   there.     Good  bye. 
You  know  your  way  ?     StraiL;ht  on." 
Coldly  Hhakiug  liis    iiicce's    hand, 


Ralph  left  l:cr  at  the  top  of  Rcftent 
Stntt,  and  turned  down  a  bye  tho- 
rouRliiare,  intent  on  schemes  ot  niouey- 
fiettin<;.  Kate  walked  sadly  back,  to 
their  loddufrs  in  the  Strand. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


NEWMAN    NOGGS   INDUCTS   MRS.   AND   MISS   NICKLEBY    INTO    THEIR   NEW 
DWELLING    IN   THE   CITV. 


Miss  Nicklep.y'.s  reflections,  as  she 
wended  her  way  homewards,  were  of 
that  despondin;^  nature  which  the  oc- 
cui-rences  of  the  morning;  had  been 
sufficiently  calculated  to  awaken.  Her 
uncle's  was  not  a  manner  likely  to  dis- 
pel any  doubts  or  apprehensions  she 
mi;;ht  have  formed,  in  tlie  outset, 
neither  was  the  jjlimpse  .she  had  had 
of  Madame  MauUilini's  establishment, 
by  any  means  encouraging.  It  was 
with  many  gloomy  forebodings  and 
misgivings,  therefore,  that  she  looked 
forward,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the 
opening  of  her  new  career. 

If  her  mother's  consolations  could 
have  restored  her  to  a  pleasanter  and 
more  enviable  state  of  mind,  there 
were  abundance  of  them  to  produce  the 
effect.  By  the  time  Kate  reached 
home,  the  good  lady  liad  called  to 
mind  two  authentic  cases  of  milliners 
who  had  been  possessed  of  consider- 
able property,  though  whether  they 
had  acquired  it  all  in  business,  or  had 
/lad  a  capital  to  start  with,  or  had 
been  lucky  and  marrictl  to  advantage, 
she  could  not  exactly  remember. 
However,  as  she  very  logically  re- 
marked, there  must  have  been  some 
young  person  in  that  way  of  business 
wlio  had  made  a  fortune  without 
having  anything  to  begin  with,  and 
that  being  taken  for  granted,  why 
should  not  Kate  do  the  same  !  Miss  La 
Creevy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  little 
council,  ventured  to  insinuate  some 
doubts  relative  to  the  probability  of 
Miss  Nickleby's  arriving  at  this  happy 
consummation  in  tlio  compass  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime  ;  but  the  good  lady 


I  set  that  question  entirely  at  rest,  by 
1  informing  thcni  that  she  had  a  presen- 
timent on  tlie  subject— a  species  of 
second-sight  with  wliich  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  clenching  every  argu- 
ment with  the  deceased  Mr.  Nickleby, 
and,  in  nine  cases  and  three  quarters 
out  of  evei-y  ten,  detenuining  it  the 
wrong  way. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  unhealthy  oc- 
cupation," said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  I 
ivcollcct  getting  three  young  niillinei*s 
to  sit  to  me,  when  I  fii-st  began  to 
paint,  and  I  remember  that  i  hey  were 
all  very  pale  and  .-ickly." 

"  Oh  I  tliat  's  not  a  general  rule  by 
any  means,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby  ; 
"  for  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday,  employing  one  that  I 
was  particularly  recommended  to,  to 
make  me  a  scarlet  cloak  at  the  time 
when  scarlet  cloaks  were  fashionable, 
and  she  had  a  very  red  iace — a  very 
red  face,  indeed." 

"  Perhaps  she  drank,"  suggested 
Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  have 
been,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby  :  "  but 
I  know  she  had  a  very  red  face,  so 
your  argument  goes  for  nothing." 

In  this  manner,  and  with  like  pow- 
erful reasoning,   did  the   worthy  ma- 
tron meet  every  little  objection  that 
presented   itself  to  the  new  scheme  of 
the  mornhig.     Happy  Mrs.  Nickleby  ! 
[  A  project  had  but  to  be  new,  and  it 
i  came  home  to  her  nund,  brightly  var- 
i  uished  and  gilded  as  a  glittering  toy. 
I      This  question  disposed  of,  Kate  com- 
i  muuicated  her  uncle's  desire  about  the 
j  empty  house,  to  which  Mrs.  Nickleby 
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assented  with  e(iual  readiness,  charac- 
teristically remarking,  that,  on  the 
fine  evenings,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
amusement  for  her  to  walk  to  the 
West  end  to  fetch  her  daughter  home  ; 
and  no  less  characteristically  forget- 
ting, that  there  were  such  things  as 
wet  nights  and  bad  weather  to  be  en- 
countered in  almost  every  week  of  the 
year. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry — truly  sorry  to 
leave  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Kate, 
on  whom  the  good  feeling  of  the  poor 
miniature-painter  Lad  made  a  deep 
impression. 

"  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for  all 
that,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  with  as 
much  sprightliness  as  she  could  as- 
sume. "  I  shall  see  you  vei-y  often, 
and  com:;  and  hear  how  you  get  on  ; 
and  if,  in  all  London,  or  all  the  wide 
world  besides,  there  is  no  other  heart 
that  takes  an  interest  in  your  welfare, 
there  will  be  one  little  lonely  woman 
that  prays  for  it  night  and  day." 

With  this,  the  poor  soul,  who  had  a 
heart  big  enough  for  Gog,  the  guardian 
genius  of  London,  and  enough  to  spare 
for  Magog  to  boot,  after  making  a 
great  many  extraordinary  faces  which 
would  have  secured  her  an  ample  for- 
tune, could  she  have  transferred  them 
to  ivory  or  canvass,  sat  down  in  a 
corner,  and  had  what  she  termed  "  a 
real  good  cry.'.' 

I3ut  no  crying,  or  talking,  or  hoping, 
or  fearing,  could  keep  off  the  dreaded 
Saturday  afternoon,  or  Newman  Noggs 
either ;  who,  punctual  to  his  time, 
limped  up  to  the  door,  and  breathed  a 
whiff  of  cordial  gin  through  the  key- 
hole, exactly  as  such  of  the  church 
clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  as  agreed 
among  themselves  about  the  time, 
struck  five.  Ne^vman  waited  for  the 
last  stroke,  and  then  knocked. 

"  From  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,"  said 
Newman,  announcing  his  errand,  when 
he  got  up  stairs,  with  all  possiblebrevity. 

"  We  shall  be  ready  dh-ectly,"  said 
Kate.  "  We  have  not  much  to  caiTy, 
but  I  fear  we  must  have  a  coach." 

"  I  '11  get  one,"  replied  Newman. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not  trouble  your- 
self," said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 


"  I  will,"  said  Newnian. 
"  I  can't  sutter  you  to  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  said  Mrs   Nickleby. 

"  You  can't  help  it,"  said  Newman. 
«  Not  help  it  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  thought  of  it  as  I  came 
along  ;  but  didn't  get  one,  thinking  you 
mightn't  be  ready.  I  think  of  a  great 
many  things.  Nobody  can  prevent 
that." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Our 
thoughts  are  free,  of  course.  Every- 
body's thoughts  are  their  own,  clearly." 
"  They  wouldn't  be,  if  some  people 
had  their  way,"  muttered  Newman. 

"  Well,  no  more  they  would,  Mr. 
Noggs,  and  that's  very  true,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  iS^ickleby.  "  Some  people,  to  be 
sure,  are  such — how 's  your  master  ? " 
Newman  darted  a  meaning  glance 
at  Kate,  and  repUed  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word  of  his  answer, 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Nicldeby  was  well,  and 
sent  his  love. 

"I  am  sure  we  arc  very  much 
obliged  to  him,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

"Very,"  said  Newman.  "I'll  tell 
him  so." 

It  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  mis- 
take Newman  Noggs,  after  having 
once  seen  him,  and  as  Kate,  attracted 
by  the  singularity  of  his  manner  (in 
which  on  this  occasion,  however,  there 
was  something  respectful  and  even 
delicate,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  speech),  looked  at  him 
more  closely,  she  recollected  having 
caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  that 
strange  figure  before. 

"  Excuse  my  curiosity,"  she  said, 
"  but  did  I  not  see  you  in  the  coach- 
yard,  en  the  morning  my  brother  went 
away  to  Yorkshire  ? " 

Newman  cast  a  wistful  glance  ou 
Mrs.  Nicldeby,  and  said  "  No,"  most 
unblushingly. 

"No!"  exclaimed  Kate,  "I  should 
have  said  so  anywhere." 

"  You  'd  have  said  wrong,"  rejoined 

Newman.     "  It 's  the  first  time  I  've 

been  out  for  three  weeks.     I  've  had 

the  gout." 

Newman  was  very,  very  far  from 
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having  the  appearance  of  a  gouty 
suhJL'i't,  and  s<j  Kate  could  not  help 
thinking  ;  hut  the  conference  was  cut 
short  by  Mrs.  Nickleby's  insisting  on 
having  the  door  sliut,  lest  Mr.  Noggs 
should  take  cold,  and  further  jicrsi.st- 
ing  in  sending  the  servant  girl  for  a 
coacii,  for  fear  he  should  bring  on 
Huiitlier  attack  of  his  disorder.  To 
both  conditions,  Newman  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Presently,  the  coach 
came  ;  and,  after  many  sorrowful 
farewells,  and  n  great  deal  of  running 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
pavement  on  the  part  of  Miss  La 
Creevy,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
yellow  turban  came  into  violent  con- 
tact witli  sundry  foot  passengers,  it 
(that  is  to  say  the  coach,  not  the 
turban)  went  away  again,  with  the  two 
ladies  and  their  luggage  inside  ;  and 
Newman — despite  all  Mrs.  Nicklebj-'s 
assurances  that  it  would  be  his  death 
— on  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

They  went  inito  the  City,  turning 
down  by  the  river  siile  ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  very  slow  drive,  the  streets 
being  crowded  at  that  hour  with  vehi- 
cles of  every  kind,  £to[>ped  in  front  of 
a  large  old  dingy  house  in  Thames 
Street :  the  door  and  windows  of  which 
were  so  bespattered  with  mud,  that  it 
would  have  appeai-ed  to  have  been 
uninhabited  for  years. 

The  door  of  this  deserted  mansion 
Newman  opened  with  a  key  which  he 
took  out  of  his  hat — in  which,  by-the- 
bye,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  his  pockets,  he  deposited 
everything,  and  would  most  likely 
have  carried  his  money  if  he  had  had 
any— and  the  coach  being  discharged, 
he  led  the  way  into  tlie  interior  of  the 
mansion. 

Old,  and  gloomy,  and  black,  in  truth 
it  was,  and  sullen  and  dark  were  the 
rooms,  once  so  bustling  with  life  and 
enterprise.  There  was  a  whai-f  behind, 
openuig  on  the  Thames.  An  empty 
dog-kennel,  some  bones  of  animals, 
fi-agments  of  iron  hoops,  and  staves  of 
old  casks,  lay  strewn  about,  but  no 
life  was  stirring  there,  it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  cold,  silent  decay, 

'•  Tliifi  house   depreeses  and  chills 


on«,"  said  Kate,  "and  seems  as  if 
some  blight  had  fallen  on  it.  If  I  were 
superstitious,  I  should  be  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  that  siune  dreadful 
crime  had  been  perpetrated  v.'ithiii 
these  old  walls,  ami  that  the  place  had 
never  prospered  since.  How  frown- 
ing and  how  d:irk  it  looks  1" 

"  Lord,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  don't  tiilk  in  that  way, 
or  you  '11  frighten  me  to  death." 

"  It  is  only  my  foolish  fancy,  mama," 
sjiid  Kate,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  Well,  then,  my  love,  I  wish  you 
would  keep  your  foolish  fancy  to  yom'- 
self,  and  not  wake  up  my  foolish  fancy 
to  keep  it  company,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  "  Why  didn't  you  think 
of  all  this  before — you  are  so  care- 
less— we  might  have  asked  Miss  La 
Creevy  to  keep  us  company  or  bor- 
rowed a  dog,  or  a  thousand  things — 
but  it  always  wius  the  way,  and  was 
just  the  same  with  your  poor  dear 
father.  Unless  I  thought  of  every- 
thing  "     This  was  Mrs.  Nickleby's 

usu;il  commencement  of  a  general 
lamentation,  running  through  a  dozen 
or  so  of  complicated  sentences  ad- 
dressed to  nobody  in  particular,  and 
into  which  she  now  launched  until  her 
breath  was  exhausted. 

Newman  appeared  not  to  hear 
these  remarks,  but  preceded  them  to 
a  couple  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
which  some  kind  of  attempt  had  been 
made  to  render  habitable.  In  one, 
were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  an  old 
hearth-rug,  and  some  faded  baize  ; 
and  a  fire  was  ready  laid  in  the  grate. 
In  the  other,  stood  an  old  tent  bed- 
stead, and  a  few  scanty  articles  of 
chamber  furniture. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
trying  to  be  pleased,  "  now  isn't  this 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  your 
uncle  \  Why,  wo  should  not  have 
had  anything  but  the  bed  we  bought 
yesterday,  to  lie  down  upon,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  thoughtfulness  ! " 

"  Very  kind,  indeed,"  replied  Kate, 
looking  round. 

Newman  Noggs  did  not  say  that  ho 
had  hunted  up  the  old  furniture  they 
saw,  frem  attic  and  ccUar ;  or  tliat  ho 
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had  talcen  in  the  halfpenny- worth,  of 
milk  for  tea  that  stood  upon  a  shelf, 
or  filled  the  rusty  kettle  on  the  hob, 
or  collected  the  wood-chips  from  the 
wharf,  or  begi;ed  the  coals.  But  the 
notion  of  Ralph  Nickleby  having 
directed  it  to  be  done,  tickled  his 
fancy  so  much,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  cracking  all  his  ten 
fingers  in  succession :  at  which  per- 
formance Mrs.  Nickleby  was  rather 
startled  at  first,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
in  some  remote  manner  connected 
with  the  gout,  did  not  remark  upon. 

"  We  need  detain  you  no  longer,  I 
think,"  said  Kate. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ? "  asked 
Newman. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  rejoined 
Miss  Nickleby. 

"  Perhaps  my  dear,  Mr.  Noggs 
would  like  to  drink  our  healths,"  said 


Ivlrs.  Nickleby,  fumblmg  in  her  reticule 
for  some  small  coin. 

"  I  think,  mama,"  said  Kate  hesi- 
tating, and  remarking  Newman's 
averted  face,  "yon  would  hurt  hia 
feelings  if  you  offered  it." 

Newman  Noggs,  bowing  to  the 
young  lady  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  the  miserable  wretch  he  seemed, 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and, 
pausing  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  struggles  to  speak  but 
is  uncertain  what  to  say,  quitted  the 
room. 

As  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  heavy 
house-door,  closing  on  its  latch,  rever- 
berated dismally  through  the  build- 
ing, Kate  felt  half  tempted  to  call  him 
back,  and  beg  him  to  remain  a  little 
whOe  ;  but  she  was  ashamed  to  own 
her  fears,  and  Newman  Noggs  was  on 
his  road  homewards. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


WHEREBY  THE  READER  WILL  BE  ENABLED  TO  TRACE  THE  I'URTUER  COURSE 
OF  MISS  FANNY  SQUEERS'S  LOVE.  AND  TO  ASCERTAIN  WHETHER  IT  RAN 
SMOOTH    OR    OTHERWISE. 


It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Jliss  Fanny  Squeers,  that  v/hcn  her 
%x'orthy  papa  returned  home  on  the 
night  of  the  small  tea-pavty,  he  was 
what  the  initiated  term  "  too  far  gone" 
to  observe  the  numerous  tokens  of 
extreme  vexation  of  spirit  which  were 
plainly  visible  in  her  countenance. 
Being,  however,  of  a  rather  violent 
and  quarrelsome  mood  in  his  cups,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have 
fallen  out  with  her,  either  on  this  or 
some  imaginary  topic,  if  the  young 
lady  had  not,  with  a  foresight  and  pru- 
dence highly  commendable,  kept  a  boy 
up,  on  purpose,  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  good  gentleman's  anger  ;  which, 
having  vented  itself  in  a  variety  of  ] 
kicks  and  cuffs,  subsided  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  his  being  persuaded  to  go  to 
bed.  Which  he  did  with  his  boots  on, 
and  an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  I 

The  hungry  servant  attended  Miss  j 


Squeers  in  her  own  room  according  to 
custom,  to  curl  her  hair,  perform  the 
other  little  offices  of  her  toilet,  and 
administer  as  much  flattery  as  she 
could  get  up,  for  the  purpose  ;  for 
Miss  Squeers  was  quite  lazy  enough 
(and  suificiently  vain  and  frivolous 
withal)  to  have  been  a  fine  lady  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  rank  and  steitiou  which  prevented 
her  from  bemg  one. 

"  How  lovely  your  hair  do  ciirl  to- 
night. Miss  !  "  said  the  handmaiden. 
"  I  declare  if  it  isn't  a  pity  and  a 
shame  to  brush  it  out !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  1 "  replied  Miss 
Squeers  wrathfully. 

Some  considerable  experience  pre- 
vented the  girl  from  being  at  all  sur- 
prised at  any  outbreak  of  ill-temper 
on  tlie  pai't  of  Miss  Squeers.  Ha\'ing 
a  half  perception  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the   course   of    the    evening,   she 
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changed  her  mode  of  making  herself 
^gl•eeablc,  and  proceeded  on  the  indi- 
rect tack. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  help  saying,  miss, 
if  you  was  to  kill  me  for  it,"  said  the 
attendant,  "  that  I  never  see  nobody 
look  so  vulgar  as  Miss  Pi-ice  this 
niglit." 

Miss  Squeers  sighed,  and  composed 
hei-self  to  listen. 

"  1  know  it 's  very  wi'ong  in  me  to 
say  so,  uiiss,"  continued  the  girl,  de- 
lighted to  see  the  impression  she  was 
making,  "  Miss  Price  being  a  friend 
of  yourn,  and  all  ;  but  she  do  dress 
herself  out  so,  and  go  on  in  such  a 
manner  to  get  noticed,  that— oh — well, 
if  people  only  saw  themselves  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Phib  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Squeers,  lookini;  in  her  own  little 
glass,  where,  like  most  of  us,  she  saw 
— not  herself,  but  the  reflection  of 
some  pleasant  image  in  her  own  brain. 
«  How  you  talk  !  " 

"  Talk,  miss  !  Tt  's  enough  to  make 
a  Tom  cat  talk  French  grammar,  only 
to  see  how  she  tosses  her  head," 
replied  the  handmaid. 

"  She  do«  toss  her  head,"  observed 
Miss  Squeers,  with  an  air  of  abstrac- 
tion. 

"So  vain,  and  so  very — very  plain," 
said  the  girl. 

"  Poor  'Tilda ! "  sighed  Miss  Squeers, 
compassionately. 

"  And  always  laying  herself  out  so, 
to  get  to  be  admired,"  pursued  the 
servant.  "Oh  dear!  It's  positive 
indulioate." 

"  I  c;in't  allow  you  to  talk  in  that 
way,  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeers. 
"  'Tilda's  friends  are  low  people,  and 
if  she  don't  know  any  better,  it 's  their 
fault,  and  not  hers." 

"  Well,  but  you  know,  miss,"  said 
Pha'be,  for  which  name  "  Phib  "  was 
used  as  a  patronising  abbreviation,  "if 
she  w;is  only  to  take  copy  by  a  friend 
— oh  !  if  she  only  knew  how  WTong 
she  was,  and  would  but  set  herself 
right  by  you,  what  a  nice  young 
woman  she  might  be  in  time  ! " 

"  Phib,"  rejoined  Miss  Squeers, 
with  a  stately  air,  "  it 's  not  proper  for 
me  to  hear  these  comparisons  drawn  ; 


they  make  'Tilda  look  a  coarse  impro- 
per sort  of  pei-son,  and  it  seems  un- 
friendly in  mo  to  listen  to  them.  I 
would  rather  you  dropped  the  subject, 
Phib  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say, 
that  if  'Tilda  Price  would  take  pat- 
tern by  somebody — not  me  particu- 
lai-iy " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  you  miss,"  interposed 
Phib. 

"  Well,  me  Phib,  if  you  will  have  it 
so,"  said  Miss  Squeers.  "  I  must  say, 
that  if  she  would,  she  would  be  all  the 
bettor  for  it." 

"  So  somebody  else  thinks,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken,"  said  the  girl  myste- 
riously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  I  "  demanded 
Miss  Squeers. 

"  Never  mind,  miss,"  replied  the 
girl ;  "  /  know  what  I  know  ;  that 's 
all." 

"  Phib."  said  Miss  Squeers  drama- 
tically, "  I  insist  upon  yi)ur  explaining 
yourself.  What  is  this  dark  mystery  { 
Speak." 

"  Why,  if  you  will  have  it,  miss,  it's 
this,"  said  the  servant  girl.  "  Mr. 
John  Browdie  thinks  as  you  think  ; 
and  if  he  wasn't  too  far  gone  to  do  it 
creditable,  he  'd  be  very  glad  to  be  off 
with  Miss  Price,  and  on  with  Miss 
Squeers." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Squeers,  clasping  her  hands  with 
great  dignity.     "  What  is  this  ?" 

"  Tinith,  ma'am,  and  nothing  but 
truth,"  replied  the  artful  Phib. 

"  What  a  situation  !  "  cried  Miss 
Squeers  ;  "  on  the  brink  of  uncon- 
sciously destroying  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  my  own  'Tilda.  What  is 
the  rea-son  that  men  fall  in  love  with 
me,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  and 
desert  their  chosen  intendeds  for  my 
sake  !  " 

"  Because  they  can't  help  it,  miss," 
replied  the  girl ;  "  the  reason  's  plain." 
(If  Miss  S(j[ueers  were  the  reason,  it 
was  very  plain.) 

"  Never  let  me  hear  of  it  again," 
retorted  Miss  Squeers.  "Never!  Do 
you  hear  ?  'Tilda  Price  h!»s  faults — 
ni.any  faults— but  I  wish  her  well,  .and 
above  all  I  wish  her  married ;  for  I 
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think  it  highly  desirable — most  desira- 
ble from  the  very  nature  of  her 
faiUngs — that  she  should  be  married 
as  soon  as  possible.  No,  Phib.  Let 
her  have  Mr.  Browdie.  I  may  pity 
him,  poor  fellow  ;  but  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  'Tilda,  and  only  hope  she 
may  make  a  better  wife  than  I  think 
she  will." 

With  this  effusion  of  feehng,  Miss 
Squeers  went  to  bed. 

Spite  is  a  little  word  ;  but  it  repre- 
sents as  strange  a  jumble  of  feelings, 
and  compound  of  discords,  as  any 
polysyllable  in  the  language.  Miss 
Squeers  knew  as  well  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  that  what  the  miserable  serving 
girl  had  said  was  sheer,  coarse,  lying 
flattery,  as  did  the  girl  herself ;  yet 
the  mere  opportunity  of  venting  a 
little  ill-nature  against  the  ofiending 
Miss  Price,  and  affecting  to  compas- 
sionate her  weaknesses  and  foibles, 
though  only  in  the  presence  of  a  soU- 
tary  dependant,  was  almost  as  great  a 
relief  to  her  spleen  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  gospel  truth.  Nay,  more.  We 
have  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
jiersuasion  when  they  are  exerted  over 
ourselves,  that  i\Iiss  Squeers  felt  quite 
high-minded  and  great  after  her  noble 
renunciation  of  John  Browdie's  hand, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  rival  with 
a  kind  of  holy  calmness  and  tranquil- 
lity, that  had  a  mighty  effect  in  sooth- 
ing her  rufHed  feelings. 

This  happy  state  of  mind  had  some 
influence  in  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  for,  when  a  knock  came  at 
the  front  door  next  day,  and  the  mil- 
ler's daughter  was  announced,  Miss 
Squeers  betook  herself  to  the  parlour 
in  a  Ciiristian  frame  of  spirit,  perfectly 
beautiful  to  behold. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  said  the  miller's 
daughter,  "  you  see  I  have  come  to 
see  you,  although  we  had  some  words 
last  night." 

"  I  pity  your  bad  passions,  'Tilda," 
replied  Miss  Squeers  ;  "  but  I  bear  no 
malice.     I  am  above  it." 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Fanny,"  said  Miss 
Price.  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  know  will  please 
you." 


«  What  may  that  be,  'Tilda  ?  "  de- 
manded Miss  Squeers  ;  screwing  up 
her  lips,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  in 
earth,  air,  fire,  or  water,  could  afford 
her  the  slightest  gleam  of  satisfaction. 

"This,"  rejoined  Miss  Price,  "After 
we  left  here  last  night,  John  and  I  had 
a  dreadful  quarrel." 

"  That  doesn't  please  me,"  said  Miss 
Squeers — relaxing  into  a  smile  though. 

"  Lor  !  I  wouldn't  think  so  bad  of 
you  as  to  suppose  it  did,"  rejoined  her 
companion.     "  That 's  not  it." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Miss  Squeers,  relapsing 
into  melancholy.     "  Go  on." 

"  After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling, 
and  saying  we  would  never  see  each 
other  any  more,"  continued  Miss  Price, 
"we  made  it  up,  and  this  morning  John 
went  and  wrote  our  names  down  to  be 
put  up,  for  the  first  time,  next  Sunday, 
so  we  shall  be  maiTied  in  three  weeks, 
and  I  give  you  notice  to  get  your  frock 
made." 

There  was  mingled  gall  and  honey 
in  this  intelligence.  The  prospect  of 
the  friend's  being  married  so  soon, 
was  the  gall,  and  the  certainty  of  her 
not  entertaining  serious  designs  upon 
Nicholas  was  the  honey.  Upon  the 
wjiole,  the  sweet  greatly  preponderated 
over  the  bitter,  so  Miss  Squeers  said 
she  would  get  the  frock  made,  and 
that  she  hoped  'Tilda  might  be  happy, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  didn't 
know,  and  would  not  have  her  build 
too  much  upon  it,  for  men  were  strange 
creatures,  and  a  great  many  married 
women  were  very  miserable,  and 
wished  thempelves  single  again  with 
all  their  hearts  ;  to  which  condolences 
Miss  Squeers  added  others  equally  cal- 
culated to  raise  her  friend's  spirits  and 
promote  her  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

"  But  come  now,  Fanny,"  said 
Miss  Price,  "  I  want  to  have  a  word 
or  two  with  you  about  young  Mr. 
Nickleby." 

"  He  is  nothing  to  me,"  interrupted 
Miss  Squeers,  with  hysterical  symp- 
toms.    "  I  despise  him  too  much  ! " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  that,  I  am 
sure  ? "  replied  her  friend.  "  Confess, 
Fanny  ;  don't  you  like  him  now  ?  " 

Without  returning  any  direct  reply, 
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Miss  Squeers,  all  at  once,  fell  into  a 
paroxysm  of  spiteful  teare,  ami  ex- 
claimed that  she  was  a  wretched,  neg- 
lected, miserable,  castaway. 

"  I  liate  everybody,"  said  Miss 
Siiuosrs,  "  and  I  wisli  that  everybody 
was  dead — that  I  do." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  Miss  Price, 
(juito  moved  by  this  avowal  of  misan- 
thropical sentiments.  "  You  are  not 
serious,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  rejoined  Miss  Stjueers, 
tyin;;  tight  iiuots  in  lier  pocket-hand- 
lierchief  and  clenching  her  teeth. 
"  And  I  wish  /  was  dead  too. 
There ! " 

"Oh!  you'll  think  very  differently 
in  another  five  minutes,"  said  Matilda. 
"  How  much  better  to  take  him  into 
favour  again,  than  to  hurt  yourself  by 
going  on  in  that  way.  Wouldn't  it  be 
much  nicer,  now,  to  have  him  all  to 
yourself  on  good  terms,  in  a  company- 
keeping,  love-making,  pleasant  sort  of 
manner  I " 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would," 
sobbed  Miss  Squeers.  "  Oh  !  'Tilda, 
how  could  you  have  acted  so  mean 
and  dishonourable  !  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  of  you,  if  anybody  had  told 
lue." 

"  Heyday  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Price, 
giggling.  "  One  would  suppose  I  had 
been  nmrdering  somebody  at  least." 

"  Very  nigh  as  bad,"  said  Miss 
Squeers  passionately. 

"  And  all  this,  because  I  happen  to 
have  enough  of  good  looks  to  make 
|)C()ple  civil  to  me,"  cried  Miss  Price. 
"  Persons  don't  make  their  own  faces, 
•Mid  it 's  no  more  my  fault  if  mine  is  a 
f^odd  one  than  it  is  otiier  people's  fault 
i;  tlieirs  is  a  bad  one." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  sluieked  Miss 
Squeers,  in  her  slu-illest  tone  ;  "  or 
you  '11  make  me  slap  you,  'Tilda, 
and  afterwards  I  should  be  sorry 
for  it  ! " 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  by  this 
time,  the  temiier  of  each  young  lady 
was  in  some  slight  degree  atl'ectod  by 
the  tone  of  her  conversation,  and  that 
R  dash  of  personality  was  infused  uito 
the  altercation,  in  consequence.  In- 
deed, the  (juarrcl,  from  slight  begin- 


nings, rose  to  a  considerable  lieight, 
and  was  assuming  a  very  violent  com- 
plexion, when  both  parties,  falling  into 
a  great  passion  of  tears,  exclaimed 
sinuiltaneously,  that  they  had  never 
thought  of  being  spoken  to  in  that 
way  :  whicli  exclamation,  leading  to  a 
remonstrance,  gradually  brou<;ht  on 
an  exi)lanati()n  :  and  the  upshot  was, 
that  they  fell  into  each  other's  ai'ms 
and  vowed  eternal  friendship  ;  tho 
occasion  in  question,  making  tho 
fifty-second  time  of  repeating  tlio 
same  impi-essivc  ceremony  within  a 
twelvemonth. 

Perfect  amicability  being  thus  re- 
stored, a  dialogue  naturally  ensued 
upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
gannents  which  would  be  indispensable 
for  Miss  Price's  entrance  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  when  Miss  Squeers 
clearly  showed  that  a  great  many  more 
than  the  miller  could,  or  would,  afford, 
were  absolutely  necessary,  and  could 
not  decently  be  dispensed  with.  The 
young  lady  then,  by  an  easy  digression, 
led  the  discourse  to  her  own  ward- 
robe, and  after  recounting  its  principal 
beauties,  at  some  length,  took  her  friend 
up  stairs  to  make  inspection  thereof. 
The  treasures  of  two  drawers  and  a 
closet  having  been  displayed,  and  all 
the  smaller  articles  tried  on,  it  was 
time  for  Miss  Price  to  I'eturn  home ; 
and  as  she  had  been  in  raptures  with 
all  the  frocks,  and  had  been  stricken 
quite  dumb  with  admrnation  of  a  new 
pink  scarf.  Miss  Squeers  said  in  high 
good  humour,  that  she  W(,uld  walk 
part  of  the  way  with  her,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  her  company  ;  and  off  they 
went  together  :  Miss  Squeers  dilating, 
as  they  walked  along,  upon  her  father's 
accomplishments  :  and  multiplying  his 
income  by  ten,  to  give  lier  friend  some 
faint  notion  of  the  vast  importance 
and  superiority  of  her  family. 

It  hai>pencd  that  that  particular 
time,  ciimi)rising  the  short  daily  inter- 
val whieli  was  suffered  to  elap.se  be- 
tween what  was  pleasantly  called  the 
dinner,  of  Mr.  Squeers's  j)upils,  and 
their  return  to  tlie  pui-suit  of  useful 
knowledge,  was  precisely  tlie  hour 
\\hea    Nicholas  was    accustomed    to 
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issue  forth  for  a  melancholy  walk,  and 
to  brood,  as  he  sauntered  listlessly 
through  the  village,  upon  his  miser- 
able lot.  Miss  Squeers  knew  this,  per- 
fectly well,  but  had  perhaps  forgotten 
it,  for  when  she  caught  sight  of  that 
young  gentleman  advancing  towards 
tliem,  she  evinced  many  symptoms  of 
surprise  and  consternation,  and  assured 
her  friend  that  she  "  felt  fit  to  drop 
into  the  earth." 

"  Shall  we  turn  back,  or  run  into  a 
cottage  ? "  asked  Miss  Price.  "  He 
don't  see  us  yet." 

"  No,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers, 
"  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through  with  it, 
and  I  will  !" 

As  Miss  Squeers  said  this,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  has  made  a  high  moral 
resolution,  and  was,  besides,  taken  with 
one  or  two  chokes  and  catchings  of 
breath,  indicative  of  feelings  at  a  high 
pressure,  her  friend  made  no  farther 
remark,  and  they  bore  straight  down 
upon  ISicholas,  who,  walking  with  his 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  was  not 
aware  of  their  approach  uutil  they 
were  close  upon  him  ;  otherwise  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  taken  shelter 
himself. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas, 
bowing  and  passing  by. 

"  He  is  going,"  murmured  Miss 
Squeers.     "  I  shall  choke,  'Tilda." 

"Come  back,  Mr.  Nickleby,  do!" 
cried  Miss  Price,  affecting  alarm  at 
her  friend's  threat,  but  really  actuated 
by  a  malicious  wish  to  hear  what 
Nicholas  would  say  ;  "  come  back,  Mr. 
Nickleby  !" 

Mr.  Nickleby  came  back,  and  looked 
as  confused  as  might  be,  as  he  inquired 
whether  the  ladies  had  any  commands 
for  him. 

"  Don't  stop  to  talk,"  urged  Miss 
Price,  hastily  ;  "  but  support  her  on 
the  other  side.  How  do  you  feel  now, 
dear  ? " 

"  Bettei',"  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  lay- 
ing a  beaver  bonnet  of  a  reddish  brown 
with  a  green  veil  attached,  on  Mr. 
Nickleby's  shoulder.  "  This  foolish 
faintness  ! " 

"  Don't  call  it  foolish,  dear,"  said 
Miss  Price :  her  bright  eve  dancing 


with  merriment  as  she  saw  the  per- 
plexity of  Nicholas  ;  "  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It 's  those 
who  are  too  proud  to  come  round 
again,  without  all  this  to-do,  that  ought 
to  be  ashamed."  * 

"  You  are  resolved  to  fix  it  upon  me, 
I  see,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling,  "  al- 
though I  told  you,  last  night,  it  was  not 
my  fault." 

"  There  ;  he  says  it  was  uot  his 
fault,  my  dear,"  remarked  the  wicked 
Miss  Price.  "  Perhaps  you  were  too 
jealous,  or  too  hasty  with  him  ?  He 
says  it  was  not  his  fault.  You  hear ;  I 
think  that's  apology  enough." 

"  You  will  not  understand  me,"  said 
Nicholas.  "  Pray  dispense  with  this 
jesting,  for  I  have  no  time,  and  really 
no  inclination,  to  be  tlie  subject  or 
promoter  of  mirth  just  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Price,  affecting  amazement. 

"  Don't  ask  him,  'Tilda,"  cried  Miss 
Squeers  ;  "  I  forgive  him." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  as  the 
brown  bonnet  went  down  on  his  shoul- 
der again,  "  this  is  more  serious  than 
I  supposed.  Allow  me  !  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  hear  me  speak  ? " 

Here  he  raised  up  the  brown  bon- 
net, and  regarding  with  most  unfeigned 
astonishment  a  look  of  tender  reproach 
from  Miss  Squeers,  shrunk  back  a  few 
paces  to  bo  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fair 
burden,  and  went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry — truly  and  sin- 
cerely sorry — for  having  been  the  cause 
of  any  difference  among  j'ou,  last  night. 
I  reproach  myself,  most  bitterly,  for 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  cause 
the  dissension  that  occurred,  although  I 
did  so,  I  a.ssure  you,  most  unwittingly 
and  heedlessly." 

"  Well ;  that 's  not  all  you  have  got 
to  say  surely,"  exclaimed  Miss  Price 
as  Nicholas  paused. 

"  I  fear  there  is  something  more," 
stammered  Nicholas  with  a  half  smile, 
and  looidng  towards  Miss  Squeers, 
"  it  is  a  most  awkward  thing  to  say — 
but — the  very  mention  of  such  a  sup- 
position makes  one  look  like  a  puppy — 
still — may  I  ask  if  that  lady  supposes 
that  I  entertain  any — in   shoi't,  does 
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she   think    that  I  am    in    love    with 
her  V 

"  Delightful  embarrassment,"  thought 
Miss  Sijueers,  "  I  have  brought  him  to 
it,  at  l:ibt.  Answer  for  me,  deai*,"  she 
whispered  to  her  friend. 

"  Does  she  tliiuk  so  1 "  rejoined  Miss 
Price  ;  "  of  course  she  does." 

"  She  does  !  "  exclaimed  Nicholas 
with  such  energy  of  utterance  as  might 
liavo  been,  for  the  moment,  mistaken 
for  rapture. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Price. 

"  If  Mr.  Nickleby  has  doubted  that, 
'Tilda,"  said  the  blusliing  Miss  Squeers 
in  soft  accents, "  he  may  set  his  mind  at 
vest.      His  sentiments  are  recipro — " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Nicliolas  hurriedly  ; 
"  pray  hear  me.  This  is  tiie  gross- 
est and  wildest  delusion,  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  signal  mistake,  tliat 
ever  humau  being  laboured  under,  or 
committed.  I  have  scarcely  seen 
the  young  lady  half  a  dozen  times, 
but  if  I  had  seen  her  sixty  times,  or 
am  destined  to  see  her  si.xty  thousand, 
it  would  be,  and  will  be,  precisely  tiie 
same.  I  have  not  one  thought,  wish, 
or  hope,  connected  with  her,  unless  it 
be — and  I  say  tliis,  not  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  but  to  impx'ess  her  with  the 
real  state  of  my  own — unless  it  be  the 
one  object,  dear  to  my  heart  as  life 
itself,  of  being  one  day  able  to  turn  my 
back  upon  this  accursed  place,  never 
to  set  foot  in  it  again,  or  think  of  it — 
even  think  of  it — but  with  loathing  and 
disgust." 

With  this  particularly  plain  and 
straight-forward  declaration,  wliich  he 
made  with  all  the  vehemence  that  his 
indignant  and  excited  feelings  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  it,  Nicholas,  waituig 
to  hear  no  more,  retreated. 

But  poor  Miss  Squeers  !  Her 
anger,  rage,  and  venation  ;  tlie  rapid 
succession  of  bitter  and  passionate 
feelings  that  whirled  through  her 
mind  ;  are  not  to  be  described.  He- 
fused  !  refused  by  a  teacher,  picked 
up  by  advertisement,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  five  pounds  payable  at  inde- 
finite periods,  and  "  found "  in  food 
and  lodging  like  the  very  boys  them- 
selves ;  and  this  too  ia  the  presence 


of  a  little  chit  of  a  miller's  daughter  of 
eighteen,  wlio  was  going  to  be  married, 
in  throe  weeks'  time,  to  a  man  wlio 
had  gone  down  on  his  very  knees  to 
ask  her  !  She  could  have  choked  in 
right  good  eai-nest,  at  the  thought  of 
being  so  humbled. 

But,  tliere  was  one  tiling  clear  in 
tlie  midst  of  her  mortification  ;  and 
tliat  was,  tliat  slie  liated  and  detested 
Nicholas  with  all  the  narrowness  of 
mind  and  littleness  of  purpose  wortiiy 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Squeers. 
And  there  was  one  comfort  too  ;  and 
that  wiis,  that  every  hour  in  every  day 
slie  could  wound  his  pride,  and  goad 
him  with  the  infliction  of  some  slight, 
or  insult,  or  deprivation,  which  coulii 
not  but  have  some  eflect  on  the  most 
insensible  person,  and  must  be  acutely 
felt  by  one  so  sensitive  as  Nicliolas. 
With  these  two  reflections  uppermost 
in  her  mind.  Miss  Squeers  made  tho 
best  of  the  matter  to  her  friend,  by 
observing  that  Mr.  Nickleby  was  suclx 
an  odd  creature,  and  of  such  a  violent 
temper,  that  she  feared  she  should  be 
obliged  to  give  him  up ;  and  parted 
from  her. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Miss  Squeers,  having  bestowed  her 
affections  (or  whatever  it  might  be  that, 
in  tiie  absence  of  anything  better,  re- 
presented them)  on  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
had  never  once  seriously  contemplated 
the  possibihty  of  his  being  of  a  difler- 
ent  opinion  from  herself  in  the  business. 
Miss  Squeers  reasoned  that  she  was 
prepossessing  and  beautiful,  and  that 
her  father  was  master,  and  Nicholas 
man,  and  that  her  father  had  saved 
money,  and  Nicholas  had  none,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  her  conclusive 
arguments  why  the  young  man  should 
feel  only  too  much  honoured  by  her 
preference.  She  had  not  failed  to 
recollect,  either,  how  much  more 
agreeable  she  could  render  his  situa- 
tion if  she  were  his  friend,  and  how 
much  more  disagreeable  if  she  were 
his  enemy  ;  and,  doubtless,  many  less 
scrupulous  y<iung  gentlemen  than  Ni 
choias  would  have  encouraj,'ed  her 
extravagance  had  it  been  only  for  Uiis 
very  obvious  and  intelUgible  reason. 
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However,  lie  had  thought  proper  to 
do  otherwise,  and  Miss  Squeers  was 
outrageous. 

"Let  him  Fee,"  said  the  irritated 
young  lady,  whea  she  had  regained 
kei-  own  room,  and  eased  her  mind  by 
committing  an  assault  on  Pliih,  "if  I 
don't  set  mother  against  him  a  little 
more  when  she  comes  back  ! " 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  do  this, 
but  Miss  Squeers  was  as  good  as  her 
word  ;  and  poor  Nicholas,  in  addition 
to  bad  food,  dirty  lodging,  and  the 
being  compelled  to  witness  one  dull 
unvarying  round  of  squalid  misery, 
was  treated  with  every  special  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest,  or  the 
most  grasping  cupidity  put  upon  him. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Tliere  was  another 
and  deeper  system  of  annoyance  which 
made  his  heart  sink,  and  nearly  drove 
him  wild,  by  its  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  wretched  creature,  Smike,  since 
the  night  Nicholas  had  spoken  kindly 
to  him  in  the  school-room,  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  and  fro,  with  an  ever 
restless  desire  to  serve  or  help  him  ; 
anticipating  such  little  wants  as  his 
humble  ability  could  supply,  and  con- 
tent only  to  be  near  him.  He  would 
sit  beside  him  for  hours,  looking  pa- 
tiently into  his  face  ;  and  a  word  would 
brighten  up  his  care-worn  visage,  and 
call  into  it  a  passing  gleam,  even  of 
happiness.  He  was  an  altered  being  ; 
he  had  an  object  now ;  and  that  object 
was,  to  show  his  attachment  to  the 
only  person — that  person  a  stranger — 
who  had  treated  him,  not  to  say  with 
kindness,  but  Uke  a  human  creature. 

Upon  this  poor  being,  all  the  spleen 
and  ill-humour  that  could  not  be 
vented  on  Nicholas  were  unceasingly 
bestowed.  Di-udgery  would  have  been 
nothing — Smike  was  well  used  to  that. 
Buffetings  inflicted  without  cause, 
would  have  been  equally  a  matter  of 
course  ;  for  to  them  also,  he  had  served 
a  long  .and  weary  apprenticeship  ;  but 
it  was  no  sooner  observed  that  he  had 
become  attached  to  Nicholas,  than 
stripes  and  blows,  stripes  and  bloWs, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  were  his 
only  portion.  Squeers  was  jealous  of 
the  influence  which  his  man  had  so 


soon  acquired,  and  his  family  hated 
him,  and  Smike  paid  for  both.  Ni- 
cholas saw  it,  and  ground  his  teeth  at 
every  repetition  of  the  savage  and 
cowardly  attack. 

He  had  arranged  a  few  regulai' 
lessons  for  the  boys  ;  and  one  night  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  dismal 
school-room,  his  swoln  heart  almoyt 
bursting  to  think  that  his  protection 
and  countenance  should  have  increased 
the  misery  of  the  wretched  being 
whose  peculiar  destitution  had  awaken- 
ed his  pity,  he  paused  mechanically  in 
a  dark  corner  where  sat  the  object  of 
his  thoughts. 

The  poor  soul  was  poring  hard  over 
a  tattered  book,  with  the  traces  of 
recent  tears  still  upon  his  face  ;  vainly 
endeavouring  to  master  some  task 
which  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  pos- 
sessed of  ordinai-y  powers,  could  have 
conquered  with  ease,  but  which,  to  the 
addled  bi'ain  of  the  crushed  boy  of 
nineteen,  was  a  sealed  and  hopeless 
mystery.  Yet  there  he  sat,  patiently 
conning  the  page  again  and  again, 
stimulated  by  no  boyish  ambition, 
for  he  was  the  common  jest  and  scoff 
even  of  the  uncouth  objects  that  con- 
gregated about  him,  but  inspired  by 
the  one  eager  desire  to  please  his  soli- 
tary friend. 

Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  dejected 
creature,  looking  up  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment in  every  featm-e.  "  No, 
no." 

"  Do  not  try,"  replied  Nicholas. 
The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  closing 
the  book  with  a  sigh,  looked  vacantly 
round,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  arm. 
He  was  weeping. 

"  Do  not  for  God's  sake,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, in  an  agitated  voice  ;  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you." 

"  They  are  more  hard  with  me 
than  ever,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 
"  They  are." 

"  But  for  you,"  said  the  outcast,  "  I 
should    die.      They    would    kill   me ; 
they  would  ;  I  know  they  would." 
<'  You  will  do  better,  poor  fellow," 
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replied  Nicholas,  slialuiig  his  head 
mournfully,  "  wheu  I  am  gone." 

"  Gone  ! "  cried  the  other,  looldng 
intently  in  his  face. 

"  Softly  !"  rejoined  Nicholas.  "Yes." 

"  Are  you  going  I "  demanded  the 
boy,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  repUed  Nicholas. 
"  I  was  s])eaking  more  to  my  own 
thoughts,  than  to  you." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  boy  imploringly, 
"  Oh  do  tell  me,wi7^yougo — tcill  you  i" 

"  I  shall  be  driven  to  that  at  last  !  " 
said  Nicholas.  "  The  world  is  before 
me,  after  all." 

"  Tell  me,"  urged  Smilce,  "  is  the 
world  as  bad  and  dismal  us  this  place  V 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  replied  Nicholas, 
pursuing  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts, 
"  its  hardest,  coarsest  toil,  were  luippi- 
ness  to  this." 


"  Should  I  ever  meet  you  there  ? " 
demanded  the  boy,  speaking  with  un- 
usual wildness  and  volubility. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  willing  to 
soothe  him. 

"  No,  no  !"  said  the  other,  clasping 
him  by  the  hand.  "  Should  I — should 
I — tell  me  that  again.  Say  I  should 
be  sure  to  find  you." 

"  You  would,"  replied  Nicholas, 
with  the  same  humane  intention,  "  and 
I  would  help  and  aid  you,  and  not 
bring  fresh  sori'ow  on  you  as  I  have 
done  here." 

The  boy  caught  both  the  young 
man's  hands  passionately  in  his,  and, 
huLTging  them  to  his  breast,  uttered  a 
few  broken  sounds  which  were  unin- 
telligible. Squeers  entered,  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  shrunk  back  into  his  old 
corner. 


CHAPTER  XITI. 


NICHOLAS  VAUIES  THE  MONOTONY  OF  DOTHEBOYS  HALL  BY  A  MOST  VIGOROUS 
AND  REMARKABLE  PROCEEDING,  WHICH  LEADS  TO  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SOAIE 
IMPORTANCE. 


The  cold,  feeble,  dawn  of  a  January  ' 
morning  was  stealing  in  at  the  win-  | 
dows  of  the  conmion  sleep  ng-rooni, 
when  Nicholas,  raining  himself  on  his 
arm,  looked  among  the  prostrate  forms 
wliich  on  every  side  surrounded  him, 
as  tliough  in  search  of  some  particulai* 
object.  j 

It  needed  a  quick  eye   to   detect, 
from    among    the    huddled    mass   of 
sleepers,  the   forai    of  any  given   in- 
dividual.    As  they  lay  closely  packed 
together,  covered,  fur  warmth's  sake,  I 
with  their  patched  and  ragged  clothes,  I 
little  could    be  distinguished  but   the  ' 
sharp  outlines  of  pale  faces,  over  which  , 
the  sombre  light  shed  the  same  dull  \ 
heavy  colour  ;  with,  here  and  there,  a 
gaunt  arm  thrust  forth  :  its  thinness 
liidilen  by  no  coveriii;^,  hut  fully  ex- 
posed to  view,  in  all  its  slirunken  ugli-  , 
nesa.     There  were  some  who,  lying  on 


their  backs  with  upturned  faces  and 
clenched  hands,  just  visible  in  the 
leaden  lijht,  bore  more  tlie  aspect  of 
dead  bodies  than  of  living  creatures; 
and  there  were  others  coi'ed  up  into 
strange  and  fastastic  postures,  such  as 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  uneasy 
efforts  of  pain  to  gain  some  temporary 
relief,  rather  than  the  freaks  of  slum- 
ber. A  few — and  these  wei'e  among 
the  youngest  of  tlie  children — slept 
peacefully  on,  with  smiles  upon  their 
faces,  dreaming  perhaps  of  home  ; 
but  ever  and  again  a  deep  and  heavy 
sigh,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
room,  aimounced  that  some  new 
sleeper  had  awakened  to  the  misery 
of  another  day  ;  and,  as  morning  took 
the  place  of  night,  the  smiles  gradually 
faded  away,  with  the  friendly  darkness 
which  had  given  them  birth. 

Dreams  we  the  bright  ci'catures  of 
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poem  and  legend,  who  sport  on  earth 
in  the  night  season,  and  naelt  away  in 
the  first  beam  of  the  sun,  which  hghts 
grim  care  and  stern  reahty  on  their 
daily  pilgrimage  through  the  world. 

Nicholas  looked  upon  the  sleepers ; 
at  first,  with  the  air  of  one  who  gazes 
upon  a  scene  which,  though  familiar 
to  him,  has  lost  none  of  its  sorrowful 
effect  in  consequence  ;  and,  afterwards, 
witli  a  more  intense  and  searching 
scmtmy,  as  a  man  would,  who  missed 
something  his  eye  was  accustomed  to 
meet,  and  had  expected  to  rest  upon. 
He  was  still  occupied  in  this  search, 
and  had  half  risen  from  his  bed  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  quest,  when  the  voice 
of  Squeers  was  heard,  calluig  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  that  gentleman, 
"  are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day,  up 
there — " 

"  You  lazy  hounds  ? "  added  Mrs. 
Squeers,  finishing  the  sentence,  and 
producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp 
sound,  like  that  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  lacing  of  stays. 

"  We  shall  be  down  directly,  sir," 
replied  Nicholas. 

"  Down  directly  ! "  said  Squeers. 
"Ah  !  you  had  better  be  down  di- 
rectly, or  I  '11  be  down  upon  some  of 
you  in  less.     Where's  that  Smike  ?" 

Nicholas  looked  hurriedly  round 
again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Smike  ! "  shouted  Squeers. 

"  Do  you  want  your  head  broke  in 
a  fresh  place,  Smike  ? "  demanded  his 
amiable  lady  in  the  same  key. 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  still 
Nicholas  stared  about  him,  as  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  boys,  who  were  by 
this  time  roused. 

"Confound  his  impudence!"  mut- 
tered Squeers,  rapping  the  stair-rail  im- 
patiently with  his  cane.    "Nickleby!" 

"  Well,  su-." 

"  Send  that  obstinate  scoimdrol 
down  ;  don't  you  hear  me  calling  1 " 

"  He  is  noi  here,  sir,"  repHed 
Nicholas. 

"  Don't  tell  me  a  lie,"  retorted  the 
schoolmaster.   "  He  is." 

"  He  is  not,"  retorted  Nicholas 
angrily,  "  don't  tell- me.  one." 


"  We  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  rushing  up  stairs.  "  I  '11  find 
hun,  I  warrant  you." 

With  which  assurance,  Mr.  Squeera 
bounced  into  the  dormitory,  and, 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air  ready  for 
a  blow,  darted  into  the  corner  where 
the  lean  body  of  the  drudge  was 
usually  stretched  at  night.  The  cane 
descended  harmlessly  upon  the  ground. 
Thero  was  nobody  thore. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  s,aid 
Squeers,  turning  round  with  a  very 
pale  face.  "  Where  have  you  hid 
him?" 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him,  since 
last  night,"  repUed  Nicholas. 

"  Come,"  said  Squeers,  evidently 
frightened,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
look  otherwise,  "  you  won't  save  him 
this  way.     Where  is  he  !  " 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond 
for  aught  I  know,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
in  a  low  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full 
on  the  master's  face. 

"  D — n  you,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  "  retorted  Squeers  in  great  per- 
turbation. Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  inquired  of  the  boys  whether  any 
one  among  them  knew  anything  of  their 
missing  schoolmate. 

There  was  a  general  hum  of  anxious 
denial,  in  the  midst  of  which,  one  shrill 
voice  was  heard  to  say  (as,  indeed, 
everybody  thought)  : 

"  Plea.se,  sir,  I  think  Smike  's  run 
away,  sir." 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  Squeers,  turning 
sharp  round  ;  "  Who  said  that  ? " 

"  Tomkius,  please  sir,"  rejoined  a 
chorus  of  voices.  Mr.  Squeers  made 
a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and,  at  one 
dive,  caught  a  very  little  boy,  habited 
still  in  his  night  gear,  and  the  per- 
plexed expression  of  whose  counte- 
nance as  he  was  brought  forward, 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  he  was  about  to  be 
punished  or  rewarded  for  the  sugges- 
tion.    He  was  not  long  in  doubt. 

"You  think  he  has  run  away,  do 
you,  sir  1 "  demanded  Squeers. 

"  Yes,  please  sir,"  replied  the  little 
boy. 

"And    what,    sir,"    said    Squeers, 
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catching  the  little  boy  suddenly  by  the 
arms  and  whiskini;  up  his  dnvpory  in 
a  niDst  dexterous  manner,  "what  rea- 
son iiave  you  to  suppose  that  any  boy 
Would  want  to  run  away  from  tlus 
establishment  ?     Eh,  sir  I " 

The  child  raised  a  dismal  cry,  by 
Way  of  answer,  and  Mr.  Squeers, 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  favour- 
able attitude  for  exercising  his  strength, 
beat  him  until  the  httle  urchin  in  his 
writliings  actually  rolled  out  of  his 
liands,  when  he  mercifully  allowed 
him  to  roll  away,  as  he  best  could. 

"  There,"  said  Squeers.  "  Now  if 
any  other  boy  thinks  Smike  has  run 
away,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk 
with  him." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  profound 
silence,  duruig  which,  Nicholas  showed 
his  disgust  as  plainly  as  looks  could 
show  it. 

"  Well,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers, 
eyeing  him  maliciously.  "  You  tliLiik 
he  has  run  away,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  1  think  it  extremely  likely,"  re- 
plied Nicholas,  in  a  quiet  manner. 

"  Uh,  you  do,  do  you?"  sneered 
Squeers.  "  Maybe  you  know  he 
has  \" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  He  did  'ut  tell  you  he  was  going,  I 
■uppose,  did  he  !  "  sneered  Squeers. 

"  He  did  not,"  replied  Nicholas ; 
"  I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it 
would  then  have  been  my  duty  to  have 
warned  you,  in  time." 

"  Which  no  doubt  you  would  have 
been  devilish  sorry  to  do,"  said  Squeers 
in  a  taunting  fashion. 

"  I  should,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"  You  interpret  my  feelings  with  great 
accuracy." 

Mrs.  Squeers  had  hstened"  to  this 
conversation,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  ;  but,  now  losing  all  patience,  she 
hastily  assumed  her  night-jacket,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  What's  all  tliis  here  to  do  ?"  said 
the  lady,  as  the  boys  fell  off  right  and 
left,  to  save  her  the  troulile  of  clearing 
a  passage  with  her  brawny  arms. 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  a  talking  to 
him  for,  Squeery  !  " 

"  Why,   my   dear,"   said   Squeers, 


"  the  fact  is,  that  Smike  is  not  to  be 

found." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  the  lady, 
"and  where 's  the  wonder!  If  you 
get  a  parcel  of  proud-stomached 
teachers  that  set  the  young  dogs  a 
rebelling,  what  else  can  you  look  for  ? 
Now,  young  man,  you  just  have  the 
kindness  to  take  yourself  off  to  the 
school-room,  and  take  the  boys  off  with 
you,  and  don't  you  stir  out  of  there 
'till  you  have  leave  given  you,  or  you 
and  1  may  fall  out  in  a  way  that  '11 
spoil  your  beauty,  handsome  as  you 
think  yourself,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes  ;  and  indeed  and  indeed  again, 
Mister  Jackanapes,"  said  the  excited 
lady  ;  "  and  I  wouldn't  keep  such  as 
you  in  the  house,  another  hour,  if  I  had 
my  way." 

"  Nor  would  you  if  I  had  mine," 
replied  Nicholas.     "  Now,  boys  ! " 

"  Ah !  Now  boys,"  said  Mi's. 
Squeers,  mimicking,  as  nearly  as  she 
could,  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
usher.  "  Follow  your  leader,  boys, 
and  take  pattern  by  Smike  if  you  dare. 
See  what  he'll  get  fi)r  himself,  wheii 
he  is  brought  back  ;  and,  mind  !  I  tell 
you  that  you  shall  have  as  bad,  and 
twice  as  bad,  if  you  so  much  as  open 
your  mouths  about  him." 

"  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Squeers, 
"  I  '11  only  stop  short  of  Hayuig  hiui 
aUve.     I  give  you  notice,  boys." 

"  If  you  catch  him,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Squeers,  contemptuously,  "you  are 
sure  to  ;  you  can't  help  it,  if  you  go 
the  right  way  to  work.  Come !  Away 
with  you  ! " 

^^'itll  these  words,  Mrs.  Squeers 
dismissed  the  boys,  and  after  a  little 
light  skirmishing  with  those  in  the 
rear  who  were  pressing  forward  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  were  detaine<l  for 
a  few  moments  by  the  throng  in  front, 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  room,  when 
she  confronted  her  spouse  alone. 

"  He  is  off,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 
"  The  cow-house  and  stable  are  locked 
up.  so  he  can't  be  there  ;  and  he 's  not 
down  stairs  anywhere,  for  the  girl  ha.<? 
looked.  He  must  have  gone  York 
way,  and  by  a  public  road  too." 
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"  Why  must  he  ?  "  iuquu-etl  Squeers. 

"  Stupid  !"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  angrily. 
•'  He  liadu't  any  money,  had  he  ?  " 

"  Never  had  a  penny  of  his  own  in 
his  whole  life,  that  I  know  of,"  replied 
Squeers. 

"  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers, 
"  and  he  didn't  take  anything  to  eat 
with  liim  ;  that  I  '11  answer  for.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  lia !  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  Squeers. 

"  Then,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  S., 
'•'  he  must  beg  his  way,  and  he  could 
do  that,  nowhere,  but  on  the  public 
road." 

"  That 's  true,"  exclaimed  Squeers, 
clapping  his  hands. 

"  True  !  Yes ;  but  you  would  never 
have  thought  of  it,  for  all  that,  if  I 
hadn't  said  so,"  replied  his  wife. 
"  Now,  if  you  take  the  chaise  and  go 
one  road,  and  I  borrow  Swallows's 
chaise,  and  go  the  other,  what  with 
keeping  our  eyes  open,  and  asking 
questions,  one  or  other  of  us  is  pretty 
certain  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

The  worthy  lady's  plan  was  adopted 
and  put  in  execution  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  After  a  very  hasty 
breakfast,  and  the  prosecution  of  some 
inquiries  in  the  village,  the  result  of 
which  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track,  Squeers  started  forth 
in  the  pony-chaise,  intent  upon  dis- 
covery and  vengeance.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Squeers,  arrayed  in  the 
white  top-coat,  and  tied  up  in  various 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  issued  forth 
in  another  chaise  and  another  direc- 
tion, taking  with  her  a  good-sized 
bludgeon,  several  odd  pieces  of  strong 
cord,  and  a  stout  labouring  man :  all 
provided  and  carried  upon  the  expe- 
dition, with  the  sole  object  of  assisting 
in  the  capture,  and  (once  caught) 
insuring  the  safe  custody  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  Sraike. 

Nicholas  remained  behind,  in  a 
tumult  of  feeling,  sensible  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  upsliot  of  the  boy's 
flight,  nothing  but  painful  and  deplo- 
I'able  consequences  were  likely  to 
ensue  from  it.  Death,  from  want  and 
exposure  to  the  weatiier,  was  tlie 
best  that  could  be  expected  from  the 


protracted  wandering  of  so  poor  and 
helpless  a  creature,  alone  and  un- 
friended, through  a  country  of  which 
he  was  wholly  ignorant.  There  was 
little,  perhaps,  to  choose  between  this 
fate  and  a  return  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Yorkshire  school  ;  but  the  un- 
happy being  had  established  a  hold 
upon  his  sympathy  and  compassion, 
which  made  his  heartache  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  suffering  he  was  destined 
to  undergo.  He  lingered  on,  in  rest- 
less anxiety,  picturing  a  thousand  pos- 
sibilities, until  the  evening  of  next  day, 
when  Squeers  returned,  alone,  and 
unsuccessful. 

"  No  news  of  the  scamp  !"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  evidently  been 
stretching  his  legs,  on  the  old  principle, 
not  a  few  times  during  the  journey. 
"  I  '11  have  consolation  for  this  out  of 
somebody,  Nickleby,  if  Mrs.  Squeers 
don't  hunt  him  down ;  so  I  give  you 
warning." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  console 
you,  sir,"  said  Nicholas.  "It  is  no- 
thing to  me." 

"  Isn't  it  ? "  said  Squeers  in  a  threat- 
ening manner.  "  We  shall  see  !  " 
"  We  shall,"  I'ejoined  Nicholas. 
"  Here 's  the  pony  run  right  off  his 
legs,  and  me  obliged  to  come  home 
with  a  hack  cob,  that'll  cost  fifteen 
shillings  besides  other  expenses,"  said 
Squeers  ;  "  who 's  to  pay  for  that,  do 
you  hear  1 " 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
remained  silent. 

"  I  '11  have  it  out  of  somebody  I  tell 
yovi,"  said  Squeers,  his  usual  harsh 
cralty  manner  changed  to  open  bully- 
ing. "  None  of  your  whining  vapour- 
ings  here,  Mr.  Puppy,  but  be  off  to 
your  kainel,  for  it 's  past  your  bed- 
time !     Come  !     Get  out ! " 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  knit  his 
hands,  involuntarily,  for  his  finger- 
ends  tingled  to  avenge  the  insult  ;  but 
remembering  that  the  man  v/as  drunk, 
and  that  it  could  come  to  little  but  a 
noisy  brawl,  he  contented  himself  with 
darting  a  contemptuous  look  at  the 
tyrant,  and  walked,  as  majestically  as 
he  could, up  stairs:  not  a  little  nettled 
however  to  observe  that  Mi.ss  Squeers 
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and  Master  Squeere,  and  the  eervant 
j,'irl,  were  enjoying  the  scene  I'roni  a 
Biiiig  corner  ;  the  two  former,  indulging 
in  many  edifying  remarks  about  the 
jiresumption  of  poor  upstarts,  which 
occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  lau^ditcr,  in 
wliidi  even  tlie  most  miserable  of  all 
miserable  servant  girls  joined  :  while 
A'ieholas,  stinig  to  the  quick,  drew 
over  his  head  such  bed-cluthes  as  he 
had,  and  sternly  resolved  that  the  out- 
standing account  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Squcers  should  be  settled  rather 
more  speedily  than  the  latter  anti- 
cipated. 

Auotlier  day  came,  and  Nicholas 
was  scarcely  awake  w  hen  he  heard  the 
wheels  of  a  chaise  approaching  the 
house.  It  Btopjjed.  The  voice  of 
Mrs.  Squeera  was  heard,  and  in  ex- 
ultation, ordering  a  glass  of  spirits  for 
somebody,  which  was  in  itself  a  sufti- 
cient  sign  that  something  extraordi- 
nary had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly 
dared  to  look  out  of  the  window  ;  but 
lie  did  so,  and  the  very  first  object 
that  met  his  eyes  was  the  wretched 
Sinike :  so  bedabbled  with  nuid  and 
rain,  so  haggard  and  worn,  and  wild, 
that,  but  for  his  garments  being  such 
as  no  scarecrow  was  ever  seen  to  wear, 
he  might  have  been  doubtful,  even 
then,  of  his  identity. 

"  Lift  him  out,"  said  Squeers,  after 
he  had  literally  feasted  his  eyes,  in 
silence,  upon  the  culprit.  "  Bring  him 
in  ;  bring  him  in  !" 

"Take  care,"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers, 
as  her  husband  proffered  his  assist- 
ance. "  We  tied  his  legs  under  the 
apron  and  made  'em  fast  to  the  chaise, 
to  prevent  his  gi>'ing  us  the  slip 
again." 

With  hands  trembling  with  delight, 
Squeere  lui  loosened  the  cord  ;  and 
Smike,  to  all  appearance  more  dead 
than  alive,  w.is  brought  into  the  house 
and  securely  locked  up  in  a  cellar, 
until  such  time  aa  Mr.  Squeers  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  operate  upon 
him,  iu  presence  of  tlie  a.esembled 
school. 

Upon  a  hasty  consideration  of  the 
circumstances,  it  may  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  some  persons,  tlmt  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Squeers  should  have  taken 
.so  much  trouble  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  an  incumbrance  of  which  it 
was  their  wont  to  complain  so  loudly  ; 
but  their  surprise  will  cease  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  manifold  ser- 
vices of  the  drudge,  if  performed  by 
anybody  else,  would  have  cost  the 
esUiblishment  some  ten  or  twelve  shil- 
lings per  week  in  the  shape  of  wages ; 
and  furthermore,  that  all  runaways 
were,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  made 
severe  examples  of,  at  Dotheboys  Hall, 
inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  extent  of  its  attractions,  there 
was  but  little  inducement,  beyond  the 
powerful  impulse  of  fear,  for  any  pupil, 
provided  with  the  usual  number  of 
legs  and  the  power  of  using  them,  to 
remain. 

The  news  that  Smike  had  been 
caught  and  brought  back  in  triumph, 
ran  like  wild-tire  through  the  hungry 
community,  and  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe  all  the  morning.  On  tiptoe  it 
was  destined  to  remain,  however,  until 
afternoon  ;  when  Squeers,  having  re- 
freshed himself  with  his  dinner,  and 
further  strengthened  liimself  by  an 
exti-a  libation  or  so,  made  his  appear- 
ance (accompanied  by  his  amiable 
partner)  with  a  countenance  of  por- 
tentous import,  and  a  fearful  instru- 
ment of  flagellation,  strong,  supple, 
wax-ended,  and  new — in  short,  pur- 
clutsed  that  morning,  expressly  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Is  every  boy  here  ?  "  asked 
Squeers,  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

Every  bfiy  was  there,  but  every 
boy  was  afraid  to  speak  ;  so,  Squeers 
glared  along  the  lines  to  assiu-e  him- 
self ;  and  every  eye  drooped,  and  every 
head  cowered  down,  as  he  did  so. 

"  Each  boy  keep  his  place,"  said 
Squeers,  administering  his  favourite 
blow  to  the  desk,  and  regarding  wiili 
gloomy  satisfaction  the  universal  start 
which  it  never  failed  to  occasion. 
"  Nickleby  !  to  your  desk,  sir." 

It  was  remarked  by  more  than  one 
small  observer,  that  there  was  a  very 
curious  and  unusual  exjire.ssion  in  tlie 
usher's  face ;  but  he  took  his  seat, 
witliout   opening  his    lips    iu    reply 
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Squeers,  casting  a  triumphant  glance 
at  his  assistajit  and  a  look  of  most 
comprehensive  despotism  on  the  boys, 
left  the  room,  and  sliortly  afterwards 
returned,  dragging  Smike  by  the  collar 
— or  rather  l)y  that  fragment  of  his 
jacket  which  was  nearest  the  place 
where  his  collar  would  have  beeii,  had 
he  boasted  such  a  decoration. 

In  any  other  place,  the  appearance 
of  the  wretched,  jaded,  spiritless  ob- 
ject would  have  occasioned  a  murmur 
of  compassion  and  remonstrance.  It 
had  some  effect,  even  there  ;  for  the 
lookers-on  moved  imeasily  in  their 
seats  ;  and  a  few  of  the  boldest  ven- 
tured to  steal  looks  at  each  other,  ex- 
pressive of  indignation  and  pity. 

They  were  lost  on  Squeers,  how- 
ever, whose  gaze  was  fastened  on  the 
luckless  Smike,  as  he  inquired,  accord- 
ing to  custom  in  such  cases,  whether 
he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself. 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose  ?"said  Squeers, 
with  a  diabolical  grin. 

Smike  glanced  round,  and  his  eye 
rested,  for  an  instant,  on  Nicholas,  as  if 
he  had  expected  him  to  intercede  ;  but 
his  look  was  riveted  on  his  desk. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?"'  de- 
mended  Squeers  again :  giving  his 
right  arm  two  or  three  flourishes  to 
try  its  power  and  suppleness.  "  Stand 
a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Squeers, 
my  dear ;  I  've  hardly  got  room 
enougli." 

"  Spare  me,  sir  !"  cried  Smike. 

"  Oh  !  th.at  's  all,  is  it  ?  "  said 
Squeers.  "  Yes,  I  11  flog  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  hfe,  and  spare  you 
that." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mrs.  Squeers, 
"  that 's  a  good  'un  ! " 

"  I  was  driven  to  do  it,"  said  Smike 
faintly  ;  and  casting  another  imploring 
look  about  him. 

"  Driven  to  do  it,  were  you  1 "  said 
Squeei-s.  "  Oh  !  it  wasu  't  your  fault; 
it  was  mine,  I  suppose — eh  ?  " 

"  A  nasty,  ungrateful,  pig-headed, 
brutish,  obstinate,  sneaking  dog,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Squeers,  taking  Smike's 
head  under  her  aiTn,  and  administer- 
rng  a  cuff  at  every  epithet ;  "  what 
does  he  mean  by  that  ? " 


"  Stand  aside,  my  dear,"  replied 
Squeers.     "  We  'U  try  and  find  out." 

Mrs.  Squeers,  being  out  of  breath 
with  her  exertions,  complied.  Squeers 
caught  the  boy  firmly  in  his  grip  ;  ono 
desperate  cut  had  fallen  on  his  body — 
he  was  wincing  from  the  lash  and 
uttering  a  scream  of  pain  —  it  waa 
raised  again,  and  again  about  to  fall — 
when  Nicholas  Nickleby  suddenly 
starting  up,  cried  "  StoD  !  "  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  rafters  riLg, 

"  Who  cried  stop  ? "  said  Squeers, 
turning  savagely  round. 

"  I,"  said  Nicholas,  stepping  for- 
■ward.     "  This  must  not  go  on." 

"  Must  not  go  on  !  "  cried  Squeers, 
almost  in  a  shriek. 

"  No  ! "  thundered  Nicholas. 

Aghast  and  stupified  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  interference,  Squeers  re- 
leased his  hold  of  Smike,  and,  falling 
back  a  pace  or  two,  gazed  upon  Nicho- 
las with  looks  that  were  positively 
frightful. 

"  I  say  must  not,"  repeated  Nicho- 
las, nothing  daimted  ;  "  shall  not.  I 
will  prevent  it." 

Squeers  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head  ;  but  astonishment  had  actually, 
for  the  moment,  bereft  him  of  speech. 

"  You  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet 
interference  in  the  miserable  lad's 
behalf,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  you  have 
returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in 
which  I  begged  forgiveness  for  him,  and 
offered  to  be  responsible  that  he  would 
remain  quietly  here.  Don't  blame  me 
for  this  public  interference.  You  have 
brought  it  upon  yourself  ;  not  I." 

"  Sit  down,  beggar  !  "  screamed 
Squeers,  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  seizing  Smike  as  he  spoke. 

"Wretch,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  fiercely, 
"  touch  him  at  your  peril  !  I  will  not 
stand  by,  and  see  it  done.  My  blood 
is  up,  and  I  have  the  strength  of  ten 
such  men  as  you.  Look  to  yourself, 
for  by  Heaven  I  will  not  spare  you,  if 
you  drive  me  on  !" 

"  Stand  back,"  cried  Squeers,  bran- 
dishing his  weapon. 

"  1  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to 
avenge,"  said   Nicholas,  flushed  with 
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passion  ;  "  and  my  indignation  is 
aggravated  by  the  ihistardly  cruelties 
practised  on  helpless  infancy  in  this 
fold  den.  Have  a  care  ;  for  if  you  do 
raise  the  devil  within  me,  the  conse- 
cjncnces  eliall  fall  heavily  upon  your 
own  hea<l  !" 

He  had  scai'cely  spoken,  when 
Squeers,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of 
wrath,  and  with  a  cry  like  the  howl  of 
a  wild  beast,  spat  updu  him,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  across  the  face  with 
Ills  insti-umont  of  torture,  which  raised 
up  a  bar  of  livid  flesh  as  it  was  in- 
flicted. Smarting  with  the  agony  of 
the  blow,  and  concentrating  into  that 
one  moment  all  his  feelings  of  rage, 
Kcorn.aiid  imlignation,  Nicholas  sprang 
upon  him,  wrested  the  weapon  from 
his  hand,  and  pinning  bini  by  the 
throat,  beat  the  ruffian  till  he  roared 
for  mercy. 

The  boys — with  the  exception  of 
Master  Squeei-s,  who,  coming  to  his 
father's  assistance,  harassed  the 
enemy  in  the  rear— moved  not,  hand 
or  foot  ;  but  Mrs.  Squeers,  with  many 
shrieks  for  aid,  hung  on  to  the  tail  of 
her  partner  s  coat,  and  endeavoured  to 
drag  him  from  his  infuriated  adver- 
sary ;  while  Miss  Squeers,  who  liad 
been  peeping  through  the  key-hole  in 
c.\])ectivtion  of  a  very  different  scene, 
darted  in  at  the  very  begiiniing  of  the 
attack,  and  after  launching  a  shower 
of  inkstands  at  the  usher's  head,  beat 
Nicholas  to  her  heart's  content :  ani- 
mating herself,  at  every  blow,  with  the 
recollection  of  his  having  refused  her 
proffered  love,  and  thus  imparting 
additional  strength  to  an  arm  which 
(as  she  took  after  her  mother  in  this 
respect)  was,  at  no  time,  one  of  tlie 
weakest. 

Nicholas,  in  the  full  toiTent  of  his 
violence,  felt  the  blows  no  more  than 
if  they  ha<l  been  dealt  with  feathers  ; 
but,  becoming  tired  of  the  noise  and 
upro.ar,  and  feeling  that  his  arm  grew 
weak  besides,  he  threw  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  into  half-a-dozen  finishing 
cuts,  and  Hung  Squeers  from  him,  with 
all  the  force  he  could  muster.  The 
violence  of  his  fall  jirecipitated  Mrs. 
Squeers  completely  over  an  adjacent 


form  ;  and  Squeers,  striking  his  head 
against  it  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full 
length  on  the  ground,  stunned  and 
motionless. 

H.aving  brought  affairs  to  thishapjiy 
termination,  and  ascertained,  to  his 
thorough  satisfaction,  that  Squeei-s  wa.s 
oidy  stunned,  and  not  dead  (ujion 
which  point  he  had  had  some  unplea- 
sant doubts  at  first),  Nicholas  left  his 
family  to  restore  him,  and  retired  to 
consider  what  course  he  had  better 
adopt.  He  looked  anxiously  round  for 
Smike,  as  he  left  the  room,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  a  brief  consideration,  ho 
packed  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small 
leathern  valise,  and,  finding  that  no- 
body offered  to  oppose  his  progress, 
marched  boldly  out  by  the  front  door, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  struck  into 
the  road  which  led  to  Greta  Bridge. 

When  he  had  cooled,  sufficiently  to 
be  enabled  to  give  his  pi-esent  circum- 
stances some  little  reflection,  they  did 
not  appear  in  a  very  encouraging 
light  ;  he  had  only  four  shillings  and 
a  few  jience  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
something  more  thai:  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  London,  whither 
he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  that  lie 
might  ascertain,  among  other  things, 
what  account  of  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings Mr.  Squeers  transmitted  to 
his  most  affectionate  uncle. 

Lifting  up  his  eyes,  as  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  re- 
medy for  this  imfortunate  state  of 
things,  he  beheld  a  horseman  coming 
towards  him,  whom,  on  nearer  ap- 
proach, he  discovered,  to  his  infinite 
chagrin,  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John 
Browdie,  who,  clad  in  cords  and 
leather  leggings,  was  urging  his  animal 
forward  by  means  of  a  thick  ash  stick, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
cut  from  some  stout  sapling. 

"  I  am  in  no  mood  for  more  noiee 
and  riot,"  thought  Nicholas, "and  yet, 
do  what  1  will,  I  shall  have  an  altrrc.n- 
tion  with  this  honest  blockhead,  and 
perhaps  a  blow  or  two  from  yonder 
staff." 

In  truth,  there  appeared  some 
reason  to  exnect  that  such  a  result 
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would  follow  from  the  encounter,  for 
John  Browdie  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas 
advancing,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse 
by  the  footpath,  and  waited  until  such 
time  as  he  should  come  up  ;  looking 
meanwhile,  very  sternly  between  the 
horse's  ears,  at  Nicholas,  as  he  came 
on  at  his  leism*e. 

"Servant,  young  genelman,"  said 
John. 

"  Yours,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Weel  ;  we  ha'  met  at  last,"  ob- 
sei'ved  John,  making  the  stirrup  ring 
under  a  smart  touch  of  the  ash  stick. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  hesitating. 
"  Come  !"  he  said,  frankly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  we  parted  on  no  very 
good  terms  the  last  time  we  met  ;  it 
was  my  fault,  I  beUeve  ;  but  I  had  no 
intention  of  offending  you,  and  no  idea 
that  I.  was  doing  so.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  it,  afterwards.  Will  you  shake 
hands  ? " 

"  Shake  honds  !  "  cried  the  good- 
humoured  Yorkshireman  ;  "  ah  !  that 
I  weel  ; "  at  the  same  time,  he  bent 
down  from  the  saddle,  and  gave  Nicho- 
las's fist  a  huge  wrench  :  "  but  wa'at 
be  the  matther  wi'  thy  feace,  mun  I  it 
be  all  brokken  loike." 

"  It  is  a  cut,"  said  Nicholas,  turn- 
ing scarlet  as  he  spoke, — "a  blow;  but 
I  returned  it  to  the  giver,  and  with 
good  interest  too." 

"  Noa,  did  'ee  though  ?  "  exclaimed 
John  Browdie.  "  Well  deane  !  I  loike 
'un  for  thot." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Nicholas,  not 
very  well  knowing  how  to  malce  the 
avowal,  "  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been 
ill-treated." 

"  Noa  ! "  interposed  John  Browdie, 
in  a  tone  of  compassion  ;  for  he  was  a 
giant  in  strength  and  stature,  and  Ni- 
cholas, very  likely,  in  his  eyes,  seemed 
a  mere  dwarf ;  "  dean't  say  thot." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Nicholas, 
"by  that  man  Squeers,  and  I  have 
beaten  him  soundly,  and  am  leaving 
this  place  in  consequence." 

"  What !  "  cried  John  Browdie, 
with  such  an  ecstatic  shout,  that  the 
horse  quite  shyed  at  it.  "  Beatten 
the  schoolmeasthcr  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
Beatten  the  schoolmeasther !  who  ever 


heard  o'  the  loike  o'  that  noo  I  Giv* 
us  thee  hond  agean,  yoougster.  Beat- 
ten  the  schoolmeasther  !  Dang  it,  I 
loove  thee  for  't." 

With  these  expressions  of  delight, 
John  Brov/die  laughed  and  laughed 
again — so  loud  that  the  echoes,  far 
and  wide,  sent  back  nothing  but  jovial 
peals  of  merriment — and  shook  Nicho- 
las by  the  hand  meanwhile,  no  less 
heartily.  When  his  mirth  had  sub- 
sided, he  inquired  what  Nicholas  meant 
to  do  ;  on  his  informing  him,  to  go 
straight  to  London,  he  shook  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  inquired  if  he  knew 
how  much  the  coaches  charged,  to 
carry  passengers  so  far. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Nicholas  ; 
"but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to 
me,  for  I  intend  walking." 

"  Gang  awa'  to  Lunnmi  afoot  ! " 
cried  John,  in  amazement. 

"  Every  step  of  the  way,"  replied 
Nicholas.  "  1  should  be  many  steps 
further  on  by  this  time,  and  so  good 
bye!" 

"  Nay  noo,"  replied  the  honest 
countryman,  reining  in  his  impatient 
horse,  "  stan'  still,  teUee.  Hoo  much 
cash  hast  thee  gotten  { " 

"  Not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  colour- 
ing, "  but  I  can  make  it  enough. 
Where  there's  a  will,  there's  away, 
you  know." 

John  Browdie  made  no  verbal  an- 
swer to  this  remark,  but  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  an  old 
purse  of  soiled  leather,  and  insisted 
that  Nicholas  should  borrow  from  hira 
whatever  he  requii-ed  for  his  present 
necessities. 

"  Dean't  be  afeard,  mun,"  he  said  ; 
"  tak'  eneaf  to  carry  thee  whoam. 
Thee'lt  pay  me  yan  day,  a'  warrant." 

Nicholas  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  borrow  more  than  a 
sovereign,  with  which  loan  Mr.  Brow- 
die, after  many  entreaties  that  he 
would  accept  of  more  (observing,  with 
a  touch  of  Yorkshire  caution,  that  if 
he  didn't  spend  it  all,  he  could  put  the 
surplus  by,  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  remitting  it  carriage  free),  was  fain 
to  content  himself. 

"  Tak'  that  bit  o'  timber  to  help  thee 
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on  wi',  mun,"  he  aiWed,  pressing  Isis 
Btiek  on  NidioUis,  and  fjivinj,' his  hand 
anothei'  squeeze  ;  "  keep  a  {jood  heart, 
and  bless  thee.  Beatten  the  selioul- 
n-.easthiT  !  'Cod  it 's  the  best  thin;,' 
a've  heerd  this  twoiity  year  !  " 

So  sayinj;,  and  indulging,  with  more 
delicacy  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  him,  in  another  series  of  loud 
laughs,  for  the  [)urpose  of  avoiding  the 
thanks  which  Nicholas  poured  forth, 
John  Browdie  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  went  ott'at  a  smart  canter  :  looking 
back,  from  time  to  time,  as  Nicholas 
stood  gazing  after  him,  and  waving 
his  hand  cheerily,  as  if  to  encourage 
him  on  his  way.  Nicholas  watched 
the  horse  and  rider  until  they  disap- 
peared over  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill, 
and  then  set  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  did  not  travel  far,  that  afternoon, 
for  by  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  tlierc  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
Know,  which  not  only  rendered  the  way 
toilsome,  but  the  track  uncertain  and 
difficult  to  find,  after  daylight,  cave  by 
experienced  wayfarers.  He  lay,  that 
night,  at  a  cottage,  where  beds  were  let 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  more  humble 
cla.ss  of  tnvvellers ;  and,  rising  betimes 
next  morning,  made  his  way  before 
night  to  Boroughbridge.  Passing 
through  that  town  in  search  of  some 
cheap  resting-place,  he  stumbled  upon 
an  empty  barn  within  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  road  side  ;  in  a  warm 
comer  of  which,  he  stretched  liis  weary 
limbs,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning,  and 
tried  to  recollect  his  dreams,  which 
had  been  all  connected  with  his  recent 
sojourn  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  he  sat  up, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared — not  with 
the  most  composed  countenance  pos- 
sible— at  some  motionless  object  which 
seemed  to  be  stationed  within  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him. 

"  Strange  ! "  cried  Nicholas  ;  "  can 
this  be  some  lingering  creation  of  the 


visions  that  have  scarcely  left  me  !  It 
cannot  be  real — and  yet  I  —  I  am 
awake  !     Smike  ! " 

The  foi-m  moved,  rose,  advanced, 
and  dro]iped  upon  its  knees  at  his  feet. 
It  was  iSmike  indeed. 

"  Why  do  you  kneel  to  me  \"  said 
Nicholas,  hastily  raising  him. 

"  To  go  with  you — anywhere — ever}- 
where — to  the  world's  end — to  the 
churchyard  grave,"  replied  Smike, 
clinging  to  his  hand.  "  Let  me,  oh  do 
let  me.  You  are  my  home — my  kind 
friend — take  me  with  you,  pray." 

"  I  am  a  friend  who  can  uo  Uttlefor 
you,"  said  Nicholas,  kindly.  "  Ho\T 
came  you  here  ? " 

He  had  followed  him,  it  seemed ; 
had  never  lost  sight  of  him  all  the  way  ; 
had  watched  while  he  slej)t,  and  when 
he  halted  for  refreshment  ;  and  had 
feared  to  appear,  before,  lest  he  should 
be  sent  back.  He  had  not  intended  to 
appear  now,  but  Nicholas  had  awak- 
ened more  suddenly  than  he  looked 
for,  and  he  had  had  no  time  to  conceal 
himself. 

"  I'oor  fellow  !  '  said  Nicholas, 
"  your  hard  fate  denies  you  any  friend 
but  one,  and  he  is  nearly  as  poor  and 
helpless  as  yourself." 

"  May  I — may  I  go  with  you  1 " 
asked  Smike,  timidly.  "  1  will  be  your 
faithful  hard-working  servant,  I  will, 
indeed.  I  want  no  clothes,"  added  the 
poor  creature,  drawing  his  rags  to- 
gether ;  "  these  will  do  very  well.  I 
only  want  to  be  near  you." 

"  And  you  shall,"  cried  Nicholas. 
"  And  the  world  shall  deal  by  you  as 
it  does  by  me,  till  one  or  both  of  ua 
shall  quit  it  for  a  better.     Come  !" 

With  these  words,  he  stra]iped  his 
burden  on  his  shoulders,  and,  taking 
his  stick  in  cue  hand,  extended  the 
other  to  his  delighted  charge  ;  and  so 
they  passed  out  of  the  old  bariij  to- 
gether 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


HAVING   TUE   MISFORTUNE    TO    TREAT    OP    NONE    BUT    COMMON    PEOPLE,   IS   NECES- 
SARILY OP    A    MEAN   AND    VULGAR   CHARACTER. 


In  that  quarter  of  London  in  which 
Golden  Square  is  situated,  there  is  a 
by-^one,  laded,  tumble-down  street, 
with  two  in'egular  rows  of  tall  meagre 
houses,  which  seem  to  have  stared 
each  other  out  of  countenance,  years 
ago.  The  very  chimneys  appear  to 
have  grown  dismal  and  melancholy, 
from  having  had  nothing  better  to  look 
at,  than  the  chimneys  over  the  way. 
Their  tops  are  battered,  and  bi-oken, 
and  blackened  with  smoke  ;  and,  here 
and  there,  some  taller  stack  than  the 
rest,  inchning  heavily  to  one  side,  and 
toppling  over  the  roof,  seems  to  medi- 
tate taking  revenge  for  half  a  century's 
neglect,  by  crushing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garrets  beneath. 

The  fowls  who  peck  about  the  ken- 
nels, jerking  their  bodies  hither  and 
thither  with  a  gait  which  none  but 
town  fowls  are  ever  seen  to  adopt,  and 
which  any  country  coci:  or  hen  would 
be  puzzled  to  understand,  are  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  crazy  habitations 
of  their  owners.  Dingy,  ill-plumed 
drowsy  flutterers,  sent,  like  many  of 
the  neighbouring  children,  to  get  a 
livelihood  in  the  streets,  they  hop,  from 
stone  to  stone,  in  forlorn  search  of 
some  hidden  eatable  in  the  mud,  and 
can  scarcely  raise  a  crow  among  them. 
The  only  one  witli  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  voice,  is  an  aged  bantam  at 
the  balcer's  ;  and  even  he  is  hoarse,  in 
consequence  of  bad  livmg  in  his  last 
place. 

To  judge  from  the  siz€  of  the  houses, 
they  have  been,  at  one  time,  tenanted 
by  persons  of  bett<  r  condition  than 
their  present  occupants  ;  but  they  are 
now  let  off,  by  the  week,  in  floors  or 
rooms,  and  every  door  has  almost  as 
many  plates  or  bell-handles  as  there 
are  apartments  within.  The  windows 
arc,  for  the  same  reason,  sufficiently 
diversified  in  a])f)earance,  being  orna- 
mented with  every  variety'  of  common 


blind  and  curtain  that  can  easily  be 
imagined ;  while  every  doorway  is 
blocked  up,  and  rendered  nearly  im- 
passable, by  a  motley  collection  of 
children  and  porter  pots  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  baby  in  arms  and  the  half- 
pint  pot,  to  the  full-grown  girl  and 
half-gallon  can. 

In  the  parlour  of  one  of  these  houses, 
which  was  perhaps  a  thought  dirtier 
than  any  of  its  neighbours  ;  which 
exhibited  more  bell-handles,  children, 
and  porter  pots,  and  caught  in  all  its 
freshness  the  first  gust  of  the  thick 
black  smoke  that  poured  forth,  night 
and  day,  from  a  large  brewery  hard 
by  ;  hung  a  bill,  announcing  that 
there  was  yet  one  room  to  let  within 
its  walls,  though  on  what  story  the 
vacant  room  could  be — regard  being 
had  to  the  outward  tokens  of  many 
lodgers  which  the  whole  front  dis- 
played, from  the  mangle  in  the  kitchen- 
window  to  the  flower-pots  on  the  para- 
pet— it  would  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  a  calculating  boy  to  discover. 

The  common  stairs  of  this  mansion 
were  bare  and  carpetless  ;  but  a  curious 
visitor  who  had  to  climb  his  way  to  the 
top,  might  have  observed  that  there 
were  not  wanting  indications  of  the 
progressive  poverty  of  the  inmates, 
although  their  rooms  were  shut.  Thus, 
the  first-floor  lodgers,  being  flush  of 
furniture,  kept  an  old  mahogany  table 
— real  mahogany — on  the  landing-place 
outside,  which  was  only  taken  in,  when 
occasion  required.  On  the  second 
story,  the  spare  furniture  dwindled 
down  to  a  couple  of  old  deal  chairs,  of 
which  one,  belonging  to  the  back  room, 
was  shorn  of  a  leg,  and  bottomle-ss. 
Tiie  story  above,  boasted  no  greater 
excess  than  a  womi-eater  wa.sh-tub ; 
and  the  garret  landing-place  displayed 
no  costlier  articles  than  two  crippled 
pitchers,  and  some  broken  blacking- 
bottles. 
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It  was  on  this  gairct  landing-place 
tliat  a  hard-featured  square-faced  man, 
elderly  and  shabby,  8to])pcd  to  unlock 
the  door  of  the  front  attic,  into  wliich, 
liaving  surmounted  the  task  of  turning 
llie  rusty  key  in  its  still  more  rusty 
wards,  he  walked  witli  the  air  of  legal 
owner. 

This  person  wore  a  wig  of  short, 
coarse,  red  hair,  which  he  took  ofi' 
with  his  hat,  and  hung  upon  a  nail. 
Having  adopted  in  its  place  a  dirty 
cotton  nightcap,  and  groped  about  in 
the  dark  till  he  found  a  remnant  of 
candle,  he  knocked  at  the  jiartition 
which  divided  the  two  gaiTets,  and 
inquired,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  Mr. 
Noggs  had  a  light. 

The  sounds  that  came  back,  were 
stifled  by  the  lath  and  phxstcr,  and  it 
seemed  moreover  as  though  the 
speaker  had  uttered  them  from  the 
interior  of  a  mug  or  other  drinking 
ves.scl  ;  but  they  were  in  the  voice  of 
Ts'ewnian,  and  conveyed  a  replv  in  tlie 
Rttirmativc. 

"  A  na.sty  night,  Mr.  Noggs!"  said 
the  m.an  in  the  night-cap,  stepping  in 
to  liiiht  his  candle. 

'■  Does  it  rain  ? "  asked  Newman. 

"  Does  it  i  "  replied  the  other  pet- 
tishly.    "  I  nm  wet  through." 

"it  doesn't  take  much  to  wet  you 
and  me  through,  Mr.  Crowl,"  said 
Newman,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
lappel  of  his  threadbare  cuat. 

"  Well  ;  and  that  nialccs  it  the  more 
vexatioiis,"  observed  Mr.  Crowl,  in 
the  same  pettish  tone. 

Uttering  a  low  querulous  growl,  the 
fjieakcr,  whose  harsh  countenance  was 
the  very  epitome  of  sclHshiicss.  i-akcd 
the  scanty  fire  nearly  out  of  the  grate, 
und,  emptying  the  glass  which  Noggs 
had  jiushcd  towards  him,  inquired 
where  he  kept  his  coals. 

Newni.an  Noggs  pointed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cuj)bi)ard,  and  ^Ir.  Crowl, 
seizing  the  shovel,  threw  on  half  the 
stock  :  which  Notrgs  very  deliberately 
took  off  again,  without  s.tying  a  word. 

"  You  have  not  turned  saving,  at 
this  time  of  day,  I  hope  '.  ""  said  Crowl. 

Newman  pointed  to  the  empty  glass, 
lis  though  it  were  a  suflicicut  reluta-  | 


tion  of  the  charge,  and  bi-iefly  said  that 
lie  was  going  down  stairs  to  supper. 

"  To  the  Kenwigscs  1"  asked  Crowl. 

Newman  nodded  assent. 

"  Think  of  tlwt  now  !  "  said  Crowl. 
"If  I  didn't — thinking  that  you  were 
certain  not  to  go,  because  you  said 
you  wouldn't — tell  Kenwigs  I  cotddn't 
come,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  sjiend 
the  evening  with  yrm  ! " 

"  I  was  obliged  to  go,"  said  New- 
man.    "  They  would  have  me." 

"  AVell  ;  but  what 's  to  become  of 
me  ?  "  urged  the  selfish  man,  whonever 
thought  of  anybody  else.  "  It  "s  all 
3'our  fault.  I  'il  tell  you  what — I  '11  sit 
by  your  fire  till  ymi  come  back  again." 

Newinan  cast  a  despairing  glance  at 
his  small  store  of  fuel,  but,  not  having 
the  courage  to  say  no — a,  word  which 
in  all  his  life  ho  never  had  s-aid  at  the 
right  time,  either  to  himself  or  any  one 
else — gave  way  to  the  jn-oposed  ar- 
rangement. Mr.  Crowl  immediately 
went  about  making  himself  as  comfort 
able,  with  Newman  Noggs's  means,  as 
circinnstances  would  admit  of  his  being 
made. 

The  lodgers  to  whom  Crowl  had  made 
allusion  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
Kcnwigses,"  were  the  wife  and  olive 
branches  of  one  Mr.  Kenwigs,  a  turner 
in  ivory,  who  w.as  looked  upon  as  a 
person  of  some  con.sideration  on  the 
premises,  ina,smuch  as  he  occu])ied  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor,  comprising  a 
suite  of  two  rooms.  Airs.  Kenwigs, 
too,  was  quite  a  lady  in  her  mannei-s, 
and  of  a  very  genteel  family,  h.aving  an 
uncle  who  collected  a  water-rate  ;  be- 
sides which  distinction,  the  two  eldest 
of  her  little  girls  went  twice  a  week  to 
a  dancing  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  h.ad  flaxen  hair,  tied  with  blue 
ribands,  hanging  in  luxuriant  jiigtails 
down  their  backs  ;  and  wore  little  white 
trousei-8  with  frills  round  the  ancles — 
forall  of  which  reasons,  and  many  more 
equally  valid  but  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  person  to  know,  and  was 
the  constant  thenie  of  all  the  gossips  in 
the  street,  and  even  three  or  four  doora 
round  the  corner  at  both  ends. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  tliat  happy 
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day  on  which  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  estabUshed,  had  bestowed  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  upon  Mr.  Keuwigs ;  and  in 
gi'ateful  coiiimenioration  of  the  same, 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  invited  a  few  select 
friends  to  cards  and  a  supper  in  the 
first  fioor,  and  had  put  on  a  new  gown  to 
receive  them  in  :  which  gown,  being  of 
a  flaming  colour  and  made  upon  a 
juvenile  principle,  was  so  successful 
that  Mr.  Kenwigs  said  the  eight  years 
of  matrimony  and  the  five  children 
seemed  all  a  dream,  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
younger  and  more  blooming  than  on  the 
very  first  Sunday  he  had  kept  company 
with  her. 

Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked 
when  she  was  dressed  though,  and  so 
stately  that  you  would  have  supposed 
she  had  a  cook  and  housemaid  at  least, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  order  them 
about,  she  had  a  world  of  trouble  with 
the  preparations  ;  more,  indeed,  than 
she,  being  of  a  delicate  and  genteel 
constitution,  could  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  pride  of  housewifery  upheld 
her.  At  last,  however,  all  tlie  things 
that  had  to  be  got  together  -'ere  got 
logether,  and  all  the  things  that  had 
to  be  got  out  of  the  way  were  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  everything  was  ready, 
and  the  collector  himself  having  pro- 
mised to  come,  fortune  smiled  upon  the 
occasion. 

The  party  was  admirably  selected. 
There  were,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Kenwigs 
and  Jlrs.  Kenwigs,  and  four  olive  Ken- 
wigses  who  sat  up  to  sujiper  ;  firstly, 
because  it  was  but  riglit  that  they 
should  have  a  treat  on  such  a  day; 
and  secondly,  because  their  going  to 
bed,  m  presence  of  the  company,  would 
have  been  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
improper.  Then,  thei-e  was  a  young 
lady  who  had  made  Mrs.  Kenwigs's 
dress,  and  who — it  was  tiie  most  con- 
venient thing  in  the  world — living  in 
the  two-p!;ir  back,  gave  up  her  bed  to 
the  baby,  and  got  a  little  girl  to  watch 
it.  Then,  to  match  this  young  lady, 
was  a  young  man,  who  had  known  Mr. 
Kenwigs  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  ladies,  as 
bearing  tiie  reputation  of  a  rake.  To 
^hese,  were   added  a  uewly-marriod 


couple,  who  had  -visited  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  in  their  courtship ;  and  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who  was  quite 
a  beauty ;  besides  whom,  there  was 
another  young  man,  supposed  to  enter- 
tain honourable  designs  upon  the  lady 
last  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  Noggs,  who 
was  a  genteel  person  to  ask,  because  ho 
had  been  a  gentleman  once.  There 
were  also  an  elderly  lady  from  the  back 
parlour,  and  one  more  young  lady,  who, 
next  to  the  collector,  perhaps  was  the 
great  lion  of  the  party,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  theatrical  fireman,  who 
"  went  on  "  in  the  pantomime,  and  had 
the  greatest  turn  for  the  stage  that  was 
ever  known,  being  able  to  sing  and 
recite  in  a  manner  that  brought  the 
tears  into  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  eyes.  There 
was  only  one  drawback  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  such  friends,  and  that 
was,  that  the  lady  in  the  back  parlour, 
who  was  very  fat,  and  turned  of  sixty, 
came  in  a  lo\v  book-muslin  dress  and 
short  kid  gloves,  which  so  exasperated 
Mrs.  Iveuwigs,  that  that  lady  assured 
her  visiters,  in  private,  that  if  it  hadn't 
happened  that  the  supper  was  cooking 
at  the  back-parlour  grate  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  certainly  would  have  re- 
quested its  representative  to  with- 
draw. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
"  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  begin  a  round 
game  ? " 

"  Kenwigs,  my  deal-,"  returned  his 
wife,  "I  am  surprised  at  you.  Would 
you  begin  without  my  uncle  I " 

"  I  forgot  the  collector,"  said  Ken- 
wigs ;  "  oh  no,  that  would  never  do." 

"  lie 's  so  particular,"  said  Mrs, 
Kenwigs,  turning  to  the  other  mar- 
ried lady,  "  that  if  we  began  without 
him,  I  should  be  out  of  his  will  for 
ever." 

"  Dear  !  "  cried  the  married  lady. 

"  You  've  no  idea  what  he  is,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  "  and  yet  as  good 
a  creature  as  ever  breathed." 

"  The  kindest-hearted  man  as  ever 
was,"  said  Kenwigs. 

"  It  goes  to  his  heart,  I  l.ielieve,  to 
be  forced  to  cut  Jhe  water  oft",  when 
the  people  don't  pay,"  observed  the 
bachelor  friend,  intending  a  joke. 
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"George,"  said  Mr.  Kcnwigs,  bo- 
leiniily,  "  none  of  that,  if  you  jtlease." 

"  It  was  only  my  joke,"  eaid  the 
friend,  abashed. 

"  George,"  rejoined  Mr.  Keuwiga, 
"  a  joi;c  is  a  wery  good  thing — a  wery 
good  thing — but  when  that  joke  is 
made  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Keu- 
wigs's  feehngs,  I  set  my  face  against 
it.  A  man  in  puLHe  life  expects  to  be 
sneered  at — it  is  the  fault  of  his  ele- 
wated  sitiwation,  and  not  of  himself, 
i^lrs.  Kenwigs's  relation  is  a  public  man, 
and  that  he  knows,  George,  and  that  ho 
can  hear  ;  but  putting  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
out  of  the  question  (if  I  could  put  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  out  of  the  question  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this),  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  comiected  with  the  collector  by 
marriage  ;  and  I  cannot  allow  these 
i-emarks  ir  my — "  Mr.  Kenwigs  was 
going  to  say  "  house,"  but  he  rounded 
the  sentence  with  "  apartments." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  observa- 
tions, which  drew  forth  evidences  of 
acute  feeling  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and 
had  the  intended  eflcct  of  imprea^ing 
tlio  company  with  a  deep  sense  of  *Jie 
collector's  dignity,  a  ruig  was  heart  at 
the  bell. 

"  That 's  him,"  whispered  ^Ir.  Ken- 
wigs, greatly  excited,  "  Morleena,  my 
dear,  run  down  and  let  your  uncle  in, 
and  kiss  him  directly  you  get  the  door 
open.     Ihn\  !     Lot's  be  talking." 

Adopting  Mr.  Kenwigs's  suggestion, 
the  company  spoke  very  loudly,  to  look 
easy  and  unembarrassed  ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  begun  to  do  so,  a 
short  old  gentleman,  in  drabs  and 
gaitere,  with  a  face  that  might  have 
been  c;irved  out  of  lirjnum  vita,  for 
anything  that  appealed  to  the  conti'ai'y, 
was  led  playfully  in  by  Miss  Morleena 
Ivenwigs,  regiu-iliug  whose  uncommon 
Clu-istian  name  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  invented  and 
composed  by  Mi'S.  Kenwigs  previous  to 
her  hi-st  lying-in,  for  the  special  dis- 
tinction of  hei  eldest  child,  in  case  it 
eliould  i)rove  a  daughter. 

"  t)h  uncle,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs, kissing  the  collector 
affectionately  ou  both  cheeks.  "  So 
gUvd ! " 


"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day 
my  dear,"  re]>lied  the  collector,  re- 
turning the  compliment. 

Now,  tills  was  an  interesting  thing. 
Here  was  a  collector  of  water-ratCK, 
witliout  his  book,  without  his  pen  and 
ink,  without  his  double  knock,  witli'iut 
liis  intimidation,  kissing — actually  kiss- 
ing— an  agreeable  female,  and  leaving 
taxes,  summonses,  notices  that  he  had 
called,  or  announcements  that  he  would 
never  call  again,  ibr  two  quarters'  due, 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
plea-sant  to  see  how  the  company  looked 
on,  quite  absorbed  in  the  sight,  and  to 
behold  the  nods  and  winks  with  which 
they  expressed  their  gratification  at 
finding  so  much  humanity  in  a  tax- 
gatherer. 

"  Where  will  you  sit,  uncle  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Kenwigs,  in  the  full  glow  of  family 
pride,  which  the  appearance  of  her  dis- 
tinguished I'elation  occasioned. 

"  Anywheres,  my  dear,"  said  the 
collector,  "  I  am  not  particular." 

Not  particular  !  What  a  meek  col- 
lector. If  he  had  been  an  author,  who 
knew  his  place,  he  couldn't  have  been 
more  humble. 

••Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  ad- 
dressing the  collector,  "  some  friends 
here,  sir,  are  very  anxious  for  the 
honour  of — thank  you — Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Cutler,  Mr.  Lillyvick." 

"  Trond  to  know  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Cutler, "  I  've  heerd  of  you  very  often." 
These  were  not  mere  words  of  cere- 
mony ;  for,  Mr.  Cutler,  having  kept 
house  in  Mr.  Liilyvick's  parish,  had 
heard  of  him  very  often  iuilced.  His 
attention  in  calJuig  had  been  quilo 
extraordinary. 

"  George,  you  know,  I  think,  Jlr. 
Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs  ;  "lady from 
down  stairs  —  Mr.  Lillyvick.  Mr. 
Snewkes — Mr.  Lillvvick.  Miss  Green 
—Mr.  Lillyvick.  Mr.  Lillyvick— Mi.^s 
Petowker  of  the  Theatre  Koy.al,  Dniry 
Lane.  Very  glad  to  make  two  ]>ubho 
characters  acquainted  I  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
my  dear,  will  you  port  the  couiuoi-s  '. " 

Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  the  assistance  ot 

Newman  Noggs,  (who,  as  he  performed 

sundry  little  acts  of  kindness  i<  r  the 

children,  at  all  limes  and  seasons,  wag 
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humoui'ocl  ill  his  request  to  be  taken 
no  notice  of,  and  was  merely  spolcen 
about,  in  a  wliisper,  as  the  decayed  gen- 
tleman), did  as  he  was  desired ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  guests  sat  down 
to  speculation,  while  Newman  himself, 
Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Petowker  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane,  looked 
after  the  supper-table. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  busying 
themselves,  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  intent 
upon  the  game  in  progress,  and  as  all 
should  be  fish  that  comes  to  a.  water- 
collector's  net,  the  dear  old  gentleman 
was  by  no  means  scrapulous  in  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  property  of  his 
neighbours,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
he  abstracted  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  smiling  good- 
humouredly  all  the  while,  and  making 
so  many  condescending  speeches  to 
the  owners,  that  they  were  delighted 
•with  his  amiability,  and  thought  in 
their  hearts  that  he  deserved  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
the  administration  of  many  slaps  on 
the  Load  to  the  infant  Kenwigses, 
whereof  two  of  the  most  rebellious 
were  summarily  banished,  the  cloth 
v/as  laid  with  much  elegance,  and  a 
pair  of  boiled  fowls,  a  large  piece  of 
pork,  apple-pie,  potatoes  and  greens, 
were  served  ;  at  sight  of  which,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick  vented  a  great 
many  witticisms,  and  plucked  up 
amazingly  :  to  the  immense  delight 
and  satisfaction  of  the  whole  body  of 
admirers. 

Very  well  and  very  fast  the  supper 
went  of ;  no  moi-e  serious  difliculties 
occurring,  than  those  which  arose 
from  the  incessant  demand  for  clean 
knives  and  forks;  which  made  poor 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  wish,  more  than  once, 
that  private  society  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  schools,  and  required  that 
every  guest  should  bring  his  own 
knife, fork,  and  spoon  ;  which  doubtless 
would  be  a  great  accommodation  in 
many  cases,  and  to  no  one  more  so 
than  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
house,  especially  if  the  school  principle 
were  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and 
tJie  articles  were  expected,  as  a  matter 


of  delicacy,  not  to  be  taken  away 
again. 

Everybody  having  eaten  everything, 
the  table  v.as  cleared  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing hurry,  and  with  great  noise  ;  and 
the  spirits,  whereat  the  eyes  of  New- 
man Noggs  glistened,  being  arranged 
in  order,  with  water  both  hot  and  cold, 
the  party  composed  themselves  for 
conviviality  ;  Mr.  Lillyvick  being  sta- 
tioned in  a  large  ann-chair  by  the 
fire-side,  and  the  four  little  Kenwigses 
disposed  on  a  small  form  in  front  of 
the  company  with  their  flaxen  tails 
towards  them,  and  their  faces  to  the 
fire  ;  an  arrangement  which  was  no 
sooner  perfected,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
was  overpowered  by  the  feelings  of  a 
mother,  and  fell  upon  tb.e  left  shoulder 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs  dissolved  in  tears. 

"  They  are  so  beautiful  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  all  the  ladies,  "  so 
they  are  !  It 's  very  natural  you  should 
feel  proud  of  that ;  but  don't  give 
way,  don't." 

"  I  can — not  help  it,  and  it  don't 
signify,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  "  oh  ! 
they  're  too  beautiful  to  live,  much  too 
beautiful ! " 

On  hearing  this  alanning  presenti- 
ment of  their  being  doomed  to  an 
early  death  in  the  flower  of  their 
infancy,  all  four  little  girls  raised  a 
hideous  cry,  and,  burying  their  heads 
in  their  mother's  lap  simultaneously, 
screamed  until  the  eight  flaxen  tails 
vibrated  again  ;  Mrs.  Kenwigs  mean- 
while clasping  them  alternately  to  her 
bosom,  with  attitudes  expressive  of 
distraction,  whi^h  Miss  Petowker  hei'- 
self  might  have  copied. 

At  length,  the  anxious  mother  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  soothed  uito  a 
more  tranquil  state,  and  the  little 
Kenwigses,  being  also  composed,  were 
distributed  among  the  company,  to 
prevent  tne  possibility  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs being  again  overcome  by  the 
hlaze  of  their  combined  beauty. 
This  done,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
united  in  prophesying  that  they  would 
live  for  many,  many  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  at  all  ior  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  to  distress  herself  :  which,  in 
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pootl  truth,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  ; 
tlio  lovuliness  of  the  children  by  no 
tiieaiis  justifyinj?  her  apj)roliensioiis. 

"  Tills  day  eij;lit  year,"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs  alter  a  pause.  "  Dear  nie — 
ah  ! " 

This  reflection  was  echoed  by  all 
present,  who  said  "Ah  !"  first,  and 
"  dear  ine,"  afterwards. 

"  1  was  younger  then,"  tittered  Mrs. 
Konwigs. 

"  No,"  said  the  collector. 

"  Certainly  not,"  added  everybody. 

"  1  remember  my  niece."  said  Mr. 
Lillyviek,  Rurveying  his  audience  with 
a  grave  air  ;  "  I  remember  hei-,  on 
that  very  afternoon,  when  she  first 
acknowledged  lo  her  mother  a  par- 
tiality for  Kenwigs.  '  Mother,'  she 
says,  '  I  love  him.'  " 

"  '  Adore  him,'  I  said,  uncle,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"'Love  him,'  1  think,  my  dear," 
said  the  collector,  finnly. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle," 
replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sidjmissively. 
"  1  thought  it  was  '  adore.'  " 

" '  Love,'  my  dear,"  retorted  Mr. 
Lillyviek.  "  '  Mother,'  she  s;iys,  *  I 
love  iiiiu  ! '  '  What  do  1  hear  ? '  cries 
her  mother  ;  and  instantly  falls  into 
strong  conwulsions." 

A  general  exclamation  of  a.stonish- 
ment  burst  from  the  company. 

"  Into  strong  conwidsions,"  repeated 
Mr.  Lillyviek,  regaiiiing  them  with  a 
rigid  look.  "  Kenwigs  will  excuse  my 
s.aying,  in  the  presence  of  friends,  that 
there  was  a  very  great  objection  to 
him,  on  the  ground  thai  he  wa.s  be- 
neath the  family,  and  WDuld  disgrace 
it.     You  remember,  Kenwigs  '.  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
in  no  way  displeased  at  the  remini.s- 
cence,  inasnuich  as  it  proved,  beyond 
.nil  doubt,  what  a  high  family  Mrs. 
l\enwiu's  came  of. 

"  I  shared  in  that  feeling,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyviek  :  "  perhaps  it  Wiis  natural  ; 
perhaps  it  wasn't.'' 

A  gentle  murmur  seemed  to  say, 
that,  in  one  of  Mr.  Lilly vick's  station, 
the  objection  was  not  only  natural,  but 
highly  praiseworthy. 

"  1   came  round  to  liim  in  time,"  | 


said  Mr.  Lillyviek.  "  After  thcv 
were  married,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  bay 
that  Kenwigs  must  bo  taken  notice  of. 
The  lamily  did  take  notice  of  liim,  in 
consequence,  and  on  my  representa- 
tion ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say — and 
proud  to  say  —  that  1  have  always 
found  him  a  very  honest,  well-behaved, 
uj)right,  re.'ipeetable  sort  of  man.  Kei'- 
wigs.  shake  hands." 

"  ]  am  proud  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

"  So  am  I,  Kenwigs,"  rejoined  Mr, 
Lillyviek. 

"  iV  very  liappy  life  I  have  led  with 
your  niece,  sir,"  said  Kenwigs. 

"  It  would  have  been  your  own  fault 
if  you  had  not,  sir,"  remarked  Mr. 
Lillyviek. 

"  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her 
mother,  at  this  crisis,  much  affected, 
"  kiss  your  dear  uncle  !  " 

The  young  lady  did  as  she  was  re- 
quested, antl  the  three  other  little 
girls  were  successively  hoisted  up  to 
the  collector's  countenance,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  which  was 
afterwards  repeat<?d  on  thera  by  the 
majority  of  those  present. 

"■  Uh  dear,  Mrs.  Kenwigs,"  said 
Miss  Petowker,  "  while  Mr.  Noggs  i.s 
making  that  punch  to  drink  happy 
returns  in,  do  let  Morleena  go  through 
that  figm-e  dance  before  Mr.  Lillyviek." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  "  it  will  only  woiTy  my 
uncle." 

"It  can't  woiTy  him,  I  am  sure," 
said  Miss  Petowker.  "  You  will  be 
very  much  plea.sed,  won't  you  sir  ?  " 

•'  That  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  replied 
the  collector,  glancing  at  ilie  punch- 
mixer. 

"  Well  then,  I  '11  tell  you  what," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  **  Morleena  shall 
do  the  steps,  if  uncle  can  persuade 
Mi.'ss  Petowker  to  recite  us  the  Blood- 
Drinker's  Burial,  afterwards." 

There  was  a  great  clapjiing  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet,  at  this  proposi- 
tion ;  the  subject  whereof,  gently  in- 
clined her  head  sevei-al  times,  m 
acknowledement  of  the  reception. 

"  You  know,"  said  Miss  Petowker, 
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reproachfully,  "  that  I  dislike  doing 
anything  professional  in  private  par- 
ties." 

"  Oh,  but  not  here  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Kenwigs.  "  We  are  all  so  very 
friendly  and  pleasant,  that  you  might 
as  well  be  going  through  it  in  your 
own  room  ;  besides,  the  occasion " 

"I  can't  resist  that,"  interrupted 
Jliss  Petowker ;  "  anything  in  my 
humble  power  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
do." 

Mrs.  Kenwgs  and  Miss  Petowker 
had  arranged  a  small  programme  of 
the  entertainments  between  them,  of 
which  tliis  was  tlie  prescribed  order, 
but  they  had  settled  to  have  a  little 
pressing  on  both  sides,  because  it 
looked  more  natural.  The  company 
being  all  ready,  Mias  Petowker 
hummed  a  tune,  and  Morleena  danced 
a  dance  ;  having  previously  had  the 
soles  of  her  shoes  chalked,  with  as 
much  care  as  if  she  were  going  on  the 
tight-rope.  It  was  a  vei-y  beautiful 
figure,  comprising  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  the  arms,  and  was  received  with 
imbounded  applause. 

"If  I  was  blessed  with  a — a  child — " 
said  Miss  Petowker,  blushing,  "  of 
such  genius  as  that,  I  would  have  her 
out  at  the  Opera  instantly." 

Mrs.  Kenwgs  sighed,  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  shook  his  head,  and 
observed  that  he  was  doubtful  about  it. 

"  Kenwigs  is  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  K. 

"  What  of  ? "  inquired  Miss  Petow- 
];er,  "  not  of  her  failing  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwgs, 
*'  but  if  she  grew  up  what  she  is  now, 
—only  think  of  the  young  dukes  and 
marquises." 

"  Very  right,"  said  the  collector. 

"  Still,"  submitted  Miss  Petowker, 
"  if  she  took  a  proper  pride  in  herself, 
you  know — " 

"There's  a  good  deal  in  that," 
observed  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  looking  at  her 
husband. 

"I  only  know — "  faltered  Miss 
Petowker, — "  it  may  be  no  rule  to  be 
sure — but  /  have  never  found  any 
Luconvenieuce  or  mipleasantness  of 
that  sort." 

Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  gal- 


lantry, said  that  settled  tlie  question 
at  once,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
subject  into  his  serious  consideration. 
This  being  resolved  upon.  Miss  Petow- 
ker was  enti-eated  to  begin  the  Blood 
Drinker's  Burial ;  to  which  end,  that 
young  lady  let  down  her  back  hair, 
and  ta"king  up  her  position  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  with  the  bachelor 
friend  posted  Ln  a  corner,  to  rush  out 
at  the  cue  "  in  death  expire,"  and 
catch  her  in  his  arms  when  she  died 
raving  mad,  went  through  the  per- 
formance with  extraordinary  spirit, 
and  to  the  great  terror  of  the  little 
Kenwigses,  who  were  all  but  frightened 
into  fits. 

The  ecstacies  consequent  upon  the 
effort  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  New- 
man (who  had  not  been  thoroughly 
sober  at  so  late  an  hour  for  a  long  long 
time,)  had  not  yet  been  able  to  put  in 
a  word  of  announcement  that  the 
punch  was  ready,  when  a  hasty  knock 
was  heard  at  the  room-door,  which 
elicited  a  shriek  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
who  immediately  divined  that  the  baby 
had  fallen  out  of  bed. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  sharply. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  it 's  only  me," 
said  Crowl,  looking  in,  in  his  nightcap, 
"  The  baby  is  very  comfortai)!e,  for  1 
peeped  into  the  room  as  I  came  down, 
and  it 's  fast  asleep,  and  so  is  the  girl ; 
and  I  don't  think  the  candle  will  set 
fire  to  the  bed-curtain,  unless  a  draught 
was  to  get  into  tlie  room — it 's  Air. 
Noggs  that 's  -rx'anted." 

"  Ale  ! "  cried  Newman,  much  asto- 
nished. 

"  Why  it  is  a  queer  hour,  isn't  it  ? " 
replied  Crowl,  who  was  not  best 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
fire  ;  "and  they  are  queer-lookuig 
people,  too,  all  covered  with  rain  and 
mud.     Shall  I  tell  them  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Newman,  rising.  "  Peo- 
ple ?    How  many  ?  " 

"  Two,"  rejoined  Crowl. 

"  Want  me  ?  By  name  ? "  asked 
Newman. 

"  B3'  name,"  replied  Crowl.  "  Mr. 
Ne\Mnan  Noggs,  as  pat  as  need  be." 

Newman  reflected  for  a  few  seconds^ 
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and  flicn  liun-icd  away,  muttcrinj;  that 
he  would  be  back  dirci'tly.  He  was 
jis  good  as  his  wm-d  ;  for,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly short  time,  he  biii-st  into  the 
room,  and  seizinf;,  without  a  word  of 
apology  or  explanation,  a  lighted 
candle  and  tumbler  of  hot  punch  from 
the  table,  darted  away  liiie  a  madman. 
"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 


him  !  "  exclaimed  Growl,  throwing  the 
door  open.  "  Hark  !  Is  there  any 
noise  above  1 " 

The  guests  rose  in  great  confusion, 
and,  looking  in  each  otiicr's  faces  with 
much  perplexity  and  some  fear. 
stretched  their  necks  forward,  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ACQUAINTS   THE    READER    V.ITII    THE    CAUSE   AND    ORIGIN    OP    THE    INTERRUPTION 
DESCRIBED     IN     THE     LAST     CHAPTER,     AND     WITH     SOME     OTHER     MATTERS 

^•EC^:ssAUY  to  be  known. 


Newman  Nocns  scrambled  iu  vio- 
lent haste  up  stairs  with  the  steaming 
beverage,  whicli  he  had  so  unceremo- 
niously Biiatched  from  the  tiible  of  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  and  indeed  from  tiie  very 
gi'asp  of  the  water-rate  collector,  who 
was  eyeing  the  contents  of  the  tumbler, 
at  the  momeiit  of  its  unexpected  ab- 
straction, with  lively  mai'ks  of  pleasure 
visible  in  his  countenance.  He  boro 
his  prize  str.night  to  his  own  back 
garret,  where,  footsore  and  nearly 
shoeless,  wet,  dirty,  jaded,  and  dis- 
iigtired  with  every  mark  of  fatiguing 
triivel,  sat  Nicholas,  and  Smike,  at 
once  tlie  cause  and  partner  of  his  toil : 
both  perfectly  worn  out,  by  their  un- 
wonted and  protracted  exertion. 

Newman's  first  act  was  to  compel 
Nicholas,  with  gentle  force,  to  swallow 
half  of  the  punch  at  a  breath,  nearly 
boiling  as  it  was  ;  and  his  next,  to  pour 
tlie  remainder  down  the  tliroat  of 
Smike,  who,  never  having  tasted  any- 
thing stronger  than  aperient  medicine 
in  his  whole  life,  exhibited  vai'ious 
odd  manifestations  of  surprise  and 
delight,  during  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
liqucr  down  his  throat,  and  turned  up 
his  ryes  most  emphatically  when  it 
was  all  gone. 

"  You  are  wet  through,"  said  New- 
man, passing  his  hand  hiistily  over  the 
coat  which  Nicholas  had  thrown  off ; 
*'  and  1 — I — haven't  even  ft  change," 


I  he  added,  with  a  wistful  glance  at  the 

shabby  clothes  he  wore  himself. 

"  1  have  dry  clothes,  or  at  least  such 
'  as  will  serve  my  turn  well,  in  my  bun- 
I  die,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  If  you  look 
I  so  distressed  to  see  me,  you  will  add  to 
!  the  j)ain'I  feel  already,  at  being  com- 
1  pelled,  for  one  night,  to  cast  myself 
I  upon  your  slender  means  for  aid  and 

shelter. ' 

Newman  did  not  look  the  less  dis- 

trest^ed  to  hear  Nicholas  talking  in  this 
I  strain  ;  but,  upon  his  young  friend 
]  grasping  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
I  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  im- 

plicit  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  lii.s 

professions,  and  kindness  of  feeling  to- 
I  wards    liimself,  would    have  induced 

him,    on    any   consideration,  even  to 

have  made  him  acquainted  with  his 
!  arrival  in  London,  ^Ir.  Noggs  bright- 
j  ened  up  again,  and  went  about  making 
,  such  arrangements  as  were  in  his 
I  power  for  the  comfort  of  his  visitors, 

with  extreme  alacrity. 

These   were   simple  enough  ;   poor 

Newman's  means  halting  at  a  very 
I  considerable  distance  short  of  his  in- 
[  clinations ;   but,  shght    as  they  were, 

they  were  not  made  without  much 
I  bustling  and  running  about.  As  Nicho- 
I  las  had  husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of 

money,  so  well  that  it  was  not  yet  quite 
■  expended,  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese, 
i  with  some  cold  beef  from  tlie  cook's 
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shop,  was  soon  placed  upon  tlie  table  ; 
and  those  viands  being  flanlced  by  a 
bottle  of  spirits  and  a  pot  of  porter, 
there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension 
on  the  score  of  hunger  or  thirst,  at 
all  events.  Such  preparations  as  New- 
man had  it  in  his  power  to  make, 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  guests 
during  the  night,  occupied  no  very 
great  time  in  completing  ;  and  as  he 
had  insisted,  as  an  express  preliminary, 
that  Nicholas  should  change  his  clothes, 
and  that  Smike  should  invest  himself 
in  his  solitary  coat  (which  no  entrea- 
ties would  dissuade  him  from  stripping 
off  for  the  purpose),  the  travellers 
partook  of  their  frugal  fare,  with  more 
satisfaction  than  one  of  them  at  least 
had  dei'ived  from  many  a  better 
meal. 

They  then  drew  near  the  fire,  which 
Newman  Noggs  had  made  up  as  well 
as  he  could,  after  the  inroads  of  Crowl 
upon  the  fuel  ;  and  Nicholas,  who  had 
hitherto  been  restrained  by  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  his  friend  that  he 
should  refresh  himself  after  his  jour- 
ney, now  pressed  him  with  earnest 
questions  concerning  his  mother  and 
sister. 

"  Well  ; "  replied  Newman,  with  his 
accustomed  taciturnity  ;  "  both  well." 

"  They  are  living  in  the  city  still  I " 
inquired  Nicholas. 

"  They  are,"  said  Newman. 

"  And  my  sister  " — added  Nicholas. 
"  Is  she  still  engaged  in  the  business 
which  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  thought 
she  should  like  so  much  l  " 

Newman  opened  his  eyes  rather 
wider  than  usual,  but  merely  replied 
by  a  gasp,  wliich,  according  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  head  that  accompanied  it, 
was  interpreted  by  his  friends  as  mean- 
ing yes  or  no.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  pantomime  consisted  of  a  nod,  and 
not  a  shake  ;  so  Nicholas  took  the  an- 
swer as  a  favourable  one. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Nicholas, 
laying  his  hand  on  Newman's  shoul- 
der. "  Before  I  would  make  an  effort 
to  see  them,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to 
come  to  you,  lest,  by  gratifying  my  own 
selfish  desire,  I  should  infiiet  an  injury  i 
upon  them  which  I  can  never  repair.  | 


What  has  my  uncle  heard  from  York- 
shire I " 

Newman  opened  and  shut  his  moutli, 
several  times,  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing his  utmost  to  speak,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  finally  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Nicholas  with  a  grim  and 
ghastly  stare. 

"  What  has  lie  heard  ? "  urged  Ni- 
cholas, colouring.  "  You  see  that  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  the  very  worst 
that  malice  can  have  suggested.  Why 
should  you  conceal  it  from  me  ?  I  must 
know  it  sooner  or  later  ;  and  what 
purpose  can  be  gained  by  trifling  with 
the  matter  i'or  a  few  minutes,  when 
half  the  time  would  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  has  occm-red  2  Tell 
me  at  at  once,  pray." 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  said  New- 
man ;  "  hear  it  to-morrow." 

"  What  purpose  would  that  answer  I" 
urged  Nicholas. 

"  You  would  sleep  the  better,"  re- 
phed  Newman. 

"  I  should  sleep  the  worse,"  answered 
Nicholas,  impatiently.  "  Sleep  !  Ex- 
hausted as  I  am,  and  standing  in  no 
common  need  of  rest,  I  cannot  hope 
to  close  my  eyes  all  night,  unless  you 
tell  me  everything." 

"  And  if  I  should  -  tell  you  every- 
thing.'" said  Newman,  hesitating. 

'•  Why,  then  you  may  rouse  my  in- 
dignation or  wound  my  pride,"  rejoined 
Nicholas  ;  "  but  you  will  not  break  my 
rest ;  for  if  the  scene  were  acted  over 
again,  I  could  take  no  other  part  than  I 
have  taken ;  and  whatever  con.seijuences 
may  accrue  to  myself  from  it,  I  shall 
never  regret  doing  as  I  have  done — 
never,  if  I  starve  or  beg  in  consequence. 
What  is  a  little  poverty  or  suffering, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  basest  and  most 
inhuman  cowardice  !  I  tell  you,  if  I 
had  stood  by,  tamely  and  passivelj', 
I  should  have  hated  myself,  and 
merited  the  contempt  of  every  man 
in  existence.  The  black-hearted 
scoundrel  ! " 

With  this  gentle  allusion  to  the  ab- 
sent Mr.  Squeers,  Nicholas  repressed 
his  rising  wrath,  and  relating  to  New- 
man exactly  what  had  passed  at  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  entreated  Iiini  to  speak  out 
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without  more  jtrcssing.  Thus  ad- 
juivd,  Mr.  No2;gs  took,  from  an  oM 
truuk,  a  sheet  of  p.ii)er,  which  ap- 
peared to  liave  been  scrawled  over  in 
great  liasto  ;  and  after  sundrv  extra- 
ordinary doinonstrations  of  rehictanec, 
dehvered  himself  in  tlie  following 
terms. 

"  My  dear  young  man,  you  mustn't 
pivc  way  to — this  sort  of  thing  wiil 
never  do,  you  know — as  to  getting  on 
in  the  world,  if  you  take  everybody's 
part  that 's  ill-ti'eated — Damn  it,  I  am 
proud  to  Jioar  of  it  ;  and  would  have 
done  it  myself !  " 

Newman  .accompanied  tliis  vei'y 
unusual  outbreak  with  a  violent  blow 
upon  the  table,  as  if,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  lie  had  mistiiken  it  for  the 
chest  or  ribs  of  Mr.  Wackford  Sijueci's. 
Having,  by  this  open  declaration  of 
his  feelings,  (juite  precluded  himself 
from  offering  Nicholas  any  cautious 
worldly  advice  (which  had  been  his 
first  intention),  Mr.  Noggs  wcntstraight 
to  the  point. 

"  Tile  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
Newman,  "  your  uncle  received  this 
letter.  1  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it,  while 
he  was  out.     Shall  I  read  it  !  " 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas. 
Newman  Noggs  accordingly  read  as 
follows : 

"  Dotlifhoys  Hull, 

"  Thursday  Morning. 

«  Sir, 

"  My  pa  requests  mo  to  write  to 
you,  the  doctors  considering  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  ever  recuvver  the 
use  of  his  legs  which  prevents  his  hold- 
ing a  pen. 

"  Wc  are  in  a  state  of  mind  bejfond 
everythiiii;,  and  my  pa  is  one  mask  of 
brooses  both  blue  and  green  likewise 
two  fonns  are  steepled  in  his  Goar. 
Wo  were  kiinpcUed  to  have  him  cai'- 
ried  down  into  the  kitchen  where  he 
now  lays.  You  will  judge  from  this 
that  he  has  been  brought  very  low. 

"  When  yournevew  that  you  recom- 
mendetl  for  a  teacher  hail  done  this  to 
my  pa  and  jmiiped  U]>c(n  his  body  with 
his  feet  and  also  langv.edge  which  1 
will  not  pollewi  my  pi  n  with  describ- 


ing, he  as.saultcd  ni}'  ma  with  dreadful 
violence,  dashed  her  to  the  earth,  and 
drove  her  back  comb  several  im-hes 
into  her  head.  A  very  little  more  and 
it  must  have  entered  her  skull.  We 
have  a  medical  certitiket  that  if  it  had, 
the  tortershell  would  have  affected  the 
brain. 

"  Me  and  my  brother  were  then  the 

victims  of  his  feury  since  which  we 

have  suffered  very  much  which  leads 

I  us  to  the  arrowing  behef  that  we  iiavo 

I  received  some  injury  in   our   insides, 

!  especially  as  no  marks  of  violence  arc 

visible  externally.      I   am   screaming 

I  out  loud  all  the  time  I  write  and  so  is 

my  brother  which  tikes  off  my  attea- 

j  tion  rather   and    1   hope  will  excuse 

mistakes. 

"  The  monster  having  sasiated  his 
I  thirst  for  blood  ran  av.'ay,  taking  with 
,  him  a  boy  of  desperate  caracter  that 
1  he    had    excited    to    rebellyon,    and 
\  a  gai-net  ring    belonging    to   my  ma, 
I  and    not    liaving    been    aiiprehended 
I  by    the     constables    is    supposed    to 
have    been    took    up    by  some   stage- 
coach.    My  pa  begs  that  if  he  comes 
to    you    the    ring    may  be    returned, 
and  that  you    will   let   the  thief  and 
a.ssassin  go,  as  if  we  pro.secuted  him 
he  would  only  be  transported,  ami  if 
he  is  let  go  he  is  sui'e  to  be  hung  before 
long  which  will  save  us  trouble  and 
be  much  more  satisfactory.     Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  when  convenient 
"  i  remain 

'■  Yours  and  cetrer 

''  Fanxy  Sqleers. 
"  P.S.    1  pity  his  ignorance  and  de- 
spise him." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the 
reading  of  this  choice  epistle,  during 
which  Newman  Noggs,  as  he  folded  it 
up,  gazed  with  a  kind  of  grotesque 
pity  at  the  boy  of  desperate  character 
therein  referred  to  ;  who,  having  no 
more  distinct  perception  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  than  that  he  had  been  the 
unfortunate  cause  of  heai)ing  trouble 
and  falsehood  upon  Nicholas,  sat  mute 
and  dispirited,  with  a  most  woe-bcgone 
and  heart-stricken  look. 

"  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a 
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few  moments'  reflection,  "  I  must  go 
out  at  once." 

"  Go  out ! "  cried  Newman. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "  to  Golden 
Squai'e.  Nobody  who  Icnows  me 
<vould  believe  this  story  of  the  ring  ; 
but  it  may  suit  the  purpose,  or  gratify 
the  hatred,  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  to 
feign  to  attach  credence  to  it.  It  is 
due — not  to  him,  but  to  myself — that 
I  should  state  the  truth  ;  and  more- 
over, I  have  a  word  or  two  to  ex- 
change with  him,  which  will  not  keep 
cool." 

"  They  must,"  said  Newman, 

"  They  must  not,  indeed,"  rejoined 
Nicholas  firmly,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  house. 

"  Hear  me  speak,"  said  Newmau; 
planting  himself  before  his  impetuous 
young  friend.  "  He  is  not  there.  He 
is  away  from  town.  He  will  not  be 
back  for  three  days  ;  and  I  know 
that  letter  will  not  be  answered  before 
he  returns." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ? "  asked  Ni- 
cholas, chafing  violently,  and  pacing 
the  narrow  room  with  rapid  strides. 

"  Quite,"  rejoined  Newman.  "  He 
had  hai'dly  read  it  when  he  was  called 
away.  Its  contents  are  known  to  no- 
body but  himself  and  us." 

"  Are  you  certain  I "  demanded 
Nicholas,  precipitately  ;  "  not  even  to 
my  mother  or  sister  ?  If  I  thought  that 
they — I  will  go  there — I  must  see 
them.  Which  is  the  way?  Where 
is  it?" 

"  Now,  be  advised  by  me,"  said 
Newman,  speaking  for  the  moment,  in 
his  earnestness,  like  any  other  man — 
"  make  no  effort  to  see  even  them,  till 
he  comes  home.  I  know  the  man. 
Do  not  seem  to  have  been  tampering 
with  anyljody.  When  he  returns,  go 
straigiit  to  him,  and  spcok  as  boldly 
as  you  like.  Guessing  at  the  real 
truth,  he  knows  it  as  well  as  you  or  I. 
Trust  him  for  that." 

"  You  mean  well  to  me,  and  should 
know  him  better  than  I  can,"  replied 
Nicholas,  after  some  consideration, 
«  Well ;  let  it  be  so." 

Newman,  who  had  stood  during  the 
foregoing  conversation  ^vith  his  back 


planted  against  the  door,  ready  to 
oppose  any  egress  from  the  apartment 
by  force,  if  necessary,  resumed  his 
seat  with  much  satisi'action  ;  and  aa 
the  water  in  the  kettle  was  by  this 
time  boihng,  made  a  glassful  of  spirits 
and  water  for  Nicholas,  and  a  cracked 
mug-full  for  the  joint  accommodation 
of  himself  and  Smike,  of  which  the 
two  partook  m  great  harmony,  while 
Nicholas,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  remamed  bui-ied  in  melancholy 
meditation. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  below 
stairs,  after  listening  attentively  and 
not  hearing  any  noise  which  would 
justify  them  in  mterfering  for  the  gra- 
tification of  their  curiosity,  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  the  Kenwigses,  and 
employed  themselves  in  hazarding  a 
great  variety  of  conjectures  relative 
to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Noggs's  sudden 
disappearance  and  detention. 

"Lor,  I'll  tell  you  what;"  said 
Mi's.  Kenwigs.  "Suppose  it  should 
be  an  express  sent  up  to  say  that  his 
property  has  all  come  back  again  ! " 

"  Dear  me,"  s.aid  Mr.  Kenwigs ; 
"it's  not  Impossible.  Perhaps,  in 
that  case,  we  'd  better  send  up  and 
ask  if  he  won't  take  a  little  more 
punch." 

"  Kenwigs  ! "  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  I'm  surprised  at  you." 

"  What 's  the  matter,  sir  1 "  asked 
Mr.  Kenv/igs,  v,-ith  becoming  submis- 
sion to  the  collector  of  water-rates.  . 

"  Making  such  a  remark  as  that, 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillp'ick,  angrily. 
"  He  has  had  punch  already,  has  he 
not,  sir?  I  consider  the  way  in  which 
that  punch  was  cut  off",  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  highly  disrespectful  to 
this  company  ;  scandalous,  perfectly 
scandalous.  It  may  be  the  custom  to 
allow  such  things  in  this  house,  but 
it 's  not  the  kind  of  behaviour  that 
I  've  been  used  to  see  displayed,  and 
so  I  don't  mind  telling  you  Kenwigs. 
A  gentleman  has  a  glass  of  punch  be- 
fore liim  to  which  he  is  just  about  to 
set  his  lips,  when  another  gentleman 
comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  pimch, 
without  a  'with  your  leave,'  or  'by 
your  leave,'  and  carries  that  glass  of 
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punch  away.  Tliis  may  be  pood  man- 
ners— I  dare  say  it  is — Ijut  1  don't 
understand  it,  tliat 's  all  ;  and  wliat's 
more,  I  don't  care  if  I  never  do.  It's 
my  way  to  speak  my  mind,  Kcnwij;?, 
and  that  is  my  mind  ;  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  it's  past  my  regular  time  for 
^oing  to  bed,  and  I  can  iind  my  way 
liome  without  makinij  it  hitcr." 

Here  was  an  untoward  event !  The 
CX)llector  liad  sat  swelUng  and  fuming 
in  oflended  dignity  for  some  minutes, 
and  had  now  fairly  bui-st  out.  The 
gi-eat  man — the  rich  relation — the 
unmarried  inide — who  had  it  in  his 
])ow<!r  to  make  Jlorleena  an  heii-oss, 
and  the  very  haby  a  legatee — was 
ofFended.  Gracious  Powers,  where 
was  this  to  end  ! 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mi\ 
Kenwigs,  humbly. 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  soiTy,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  much  sharp- 
ness. "  You  should  have  prevented 
it,  then." 

The  company  were  quite  paralysed 
by  this  domestic  crash.  I'lio  back 
parlour  sat  with  her  mouth  wide  open, 
staruig  vacantly  at  the  collector,  in  a 
stupor  of  disomy  ;  the  other  guests 
were  scarcely  less  overpowered  by  the 
great  man's  irritation.  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
not  being  skilful  in  such  matters,  only 
fanned  the  flame  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 

'•  I  didn't  thuik  of  it,  I  am  sure, 
sir,"  said  that  gentleman.  *'  I  didn't 
suppose  that  such  a  little  thing  as  a 
glass  of  punch  would  have  put  you 
out  of  temper." 

"  Out  of  temper  !  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  that  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, Mr.  Kenwigs  i "  said  the  col- 
lector. "  Morleena,  child — give  me 
my  hat." 

"  Oh,  you  're  not  going,  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick, sir,"  interposed  Miss  Petowker, 
with  her  most  bewitching  smile. 

But  still  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regardless 
of  the  sii'cn,  cried  obdui-ately,  "■  Mor- 
Ineiia,  my  hat ! "  upon  the  fourth 
repetition  of  which  demand,  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  sunk  back  m  her  chair,  with 
n  cry  that  might  have  softened  a  water- 
Initt,   not  to  say  a  water-collector  ; 


while  the  four  little  girls  (ja-ivately 
instructed  to  that  effect)  clasped  their 
uncle's  drab  shorts  in  their  arms, 
and  prayed  him,  in  imperfect  English, 
to  remain. 

"  Whysljould  I  stopherc,mydeai's!' 
said  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;  "  1  'm  not  wanted 
here." 

"  Oh,  do  not  .<*peak  so  cruelly,  uncle," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  unless  you 
wish  to  kill  me." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  people 
were  to  say  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick, glancing  angrily  at  Kenwigs. 
"  Out  of  temper  ! " 

"  Oh  1  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him 
look  so,  at  my  husband,"  cried  Mrs. 
Kenwigs.  "  It 's  so  dreadful  in  fumilierf. 
Oh!" 

"  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  "  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  niece,  that 
you  won't  object  to  be  reconciled." 

The  collector's  features  relaxed,  .is 
the  company  added  their  entreaties  to 
those  of  his  ne])lu'w-iu-law.  He  gave 
up  his  hat,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  There,  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  you  how  nmcli  out  of 
temper  1  was,  that  if  I  had  gone  away 
without  another  word,  it  would  have 
made  no  dift'erence  respecting  that 
pound  or  two  which  I  .shall  leave 
among  your  children  when  I  die." 

"  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her 
mother,  in  a  torrent  of  affection. 
"  Go  down  upon  your  knees  to  your 
dear  uncle,  and  beg  him  to  love  you 
all  his  life  through,  for  he's  more  u 
angel  than  a  man,  and  1  've  ahv.iys 
said  so." 

Miss  Morleena  approaching  to  do 
homage,  in  compliance  with  this  in- 
junction, was  summarily  caught  uj) 
aud  kissed  by  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;  and 
tliereupon  Mrs.  Kenwigs  darted  for- 
ward and  kissed  the  collector,  and  an 
irrepressible  murmur  of  applause  broke 
from  the  comj)any  who  had  witnessed 
his  magnanimity. 

The  worthy  gentleman  dien  became 
once  more  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
society  ;  being  again  rcinst*ted  in  his 
old  post  of  Uon,  from  whicJi  high  station 
the    temporary   distraction    of   theif 
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tlioughte  hatf  for  a  moment  dispos- 
sessod  him.  Quadruped  lions  are  said 
to  be  savage,  only  when  they  are  hun- 
gry ;  biped  lions  are  rarely  sulky 
longer  than  when  their  appetite  for 
distinction  remains  unappe^sed.  Mr. 
Lilly  vick  stood  higher  than  ever  ;  for 
he  had  shown  his  power  ;  hinted  at  his 
property  and  testamentary  intentions  ; 
gained  gi-eat  credit  for  disinterested- 
ness and  virtue  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all,  was  finally  accommodated  with 
a  much  larger  tumbler  of  punch  than 
that  which  Newman  Noggs  had  so 
feloniously  made  off  with. 

"  I  say  !  I  beg  everybody's  pardon 
for  intruding  again,"  said  Crowl,  look- 
ing in  at  this  happy  juncture  ;  "but 
what  a  queer  business  this  is,  isn't  it  ? 
Noggs  has  lived  in  this  house,  now 
going  on  for  five  ye.ars,  and  nobody 
has  ever  been  to  see  him  before,  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

"  It  "s  a  strange  time  of  night  to  be 
called  away,  sir,  certainly,"  said  the 
collector  ;  "  and  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Noggs  himself,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
mysteiious." 

"  Well,  so  it  is,"  rejoined  Crowl  ; 
"  and  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  more — 
I  think  these  two  geniuses,  whoever 
they  are,  have  run  away  from  some- 
where." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  sir  ?" 
demanded  the  collector,  who  seemed, 
by  a  tacit  understanding,  to  have  been 
chosen  and  elected  mouthpiece  to  the 
company.  "  You  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  run  away  from 
anywhere  without  pajing  the  rates 
and  taxes  due,  I  hope  J  " 

Mr.  Crowl,  with  a  look  of  some  con- 
tempt, was  about  to  enter  a  general 
protest  against  the  payment  of  rates 
or  taxes,  under  any  circumstances, 
when  he  was  checked  Ijy  a  timely 
whisper  from  Ketiwigs,  and  several 
frowns  and  winks  from  Mrs.  K.,  which 
providentially  stopped  him. 

"  Why  the  fact  is,"  said  Crowl,  who 
had  been  listening  at  Newman's  door, 
with  all  his  might  and  main  ;  "  the 
fact  is,  that  they  have  been  talking 
so  loud,  that  they  quite  disturbed  me 
iji  my  room,  and  so  I  couldn't  help 


catching  a  word  here,  and  a  word 
there  ;  and  all  I  heai'd,  certainly  seemed 
to  refer  to  their  having  bolted  from 
some  place  or  other.  I  don't  wish  to 
alarm  Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  but  I  hope  they 
haven't  come  from  any  jail  or  hospital, 
and  brought  away  a  fever  or  some  un- 
pleasantness of  that  sort,  which  might 
be  catching  for  the  children." 

Mrs.  Kenv/igs  was  so  overpowered 
by  this  supposition,  that  it  needed  all 
the  tender  attentions  of  Miss  Petow- 
kor,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  to  restore  her  to  anything  like 
a  state  of  calmness  ;  not  to  mention 
the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who 
held  a  fat  smeUing-bottle  to  his  lady's 
nose,  until  it  became  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  tears  which  coursed 
down  her  face,  were  the  result  of  feel- 
ings or  nal  volatile. 

The  ladies,  having  expressed  their 
sympathy,  singly  and  separately,  fell, 
according  to  custom,  into  a  little  chorus 
of  soothing  expressions,  among  which, 
such  condolences  as  "  Poor  dear  !  " — 
"  I  should  feel  just  the  same,  if  I  was 
her  " — "  To  be  sure,  it 's  a  very  trying 
thing  " — and  "  Nobody  but  a  mother 
knows  what  a  mother's  feelings  is," 
were  among  the  most  pi'ominent,  and 
most  frequently  repeated.  In  short, 
the  opinion  of  the  company  was  so 
clearly  manifested,  that  Mr.  Kenwigs 
was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to  Mr. 
Noggs's  room,  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation, and  had  indeed  swallowed  a 
preparatory  glass  of  punch,  with  great 
inHexibility  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, when  the  attention  of  all  present 
was  diverted  by  a  new  and  terrible 
surprise. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sud- 
den pouring  forth  of  a  rapid  succession 
of  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing 
screams,  from  an  upi)er  story  ;  and  to 
all  appearance  from  the  very  two-pair 
back,  in  which  the  infant  Kenwigs  was 
at  that  moment  enshrined.  They 
were  no  sooner  audible,  than  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  opining  that  a  strange  cat 
had  come  in,  and  sucked  the  baby's 
breath  while  the  girl  was  asleep,  made 
for  the  door,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
shrieking  dismally ;  to  the  great  con- 
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Btoni.ition  and  confusion  of  the  oom- 

F'H'y-  ,      .   . 

"  Mr.  Kenwigs,  sec  what  it  is ;  make 
ha-sto  !  "  cried  the  sister,  laying  violent 
hands  upon  Mi's.  Kenwi^^s,  and  holding 
her  hack  by  force.  "  Oh  don't  twist 
about  so,  dear,  or  I  can  never  hold 
you." 

"  My  baby,  my  blessed,  blessed, 
blessed,  blessed  baby  ! "  screamed  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  making  every  blessed  louder 
than  the  last.  "  My  own  darling, 
sweet,  innocent  Lillyvick — Oh  let  mo 
go  to  him.     Lot  me  go-o-o-o  !  " 

I'endiug  the  utterance  of  these 
frantic  cries,  and  the  waiLs  and  lamen- 
tiitions  of  the  four  little  girls,  Mr. 
Kenwigs  rushed  up  stairs  to  the  room 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded  ;  at  the 
door  of  which,  he  encountered  Nichohis, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms,  who  darted 
out  with  such  violence,  that  the 
anxious  father  was  thrown  down  six 
stairs,  and  alighted  on  the  nearest 
landing-place,  before  he  hatl  found 
time  to  open  his  mouth  to  ask  what 
wa.s  (he  matter. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  Nicholas, 
runnini:  down  ;  "  here  it  is  ;  it 's  all 
out,  it's  all  over  ;  pray  compose  your- 
selves ;  there 's  no  harm  done  ;  "  and 
with  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
nssurances,  he  delivered  the  baby 
(whom,  in  his  hurry,  ho  had  carried 
upside  down),  to  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and 
ran  back  to  assist  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who 
was  rubbing  his  head  very  hai'd,  and 
looking  much  bewildered  by  his  tumble. 

Reassured  by  this  cheering  intelli- 
gence, the  comp.Tiiy  in  some  degree 
i"ecovcred  from  their  fears,  which  liad 
been  productive  of  some  most  singular 
instances  of  a  total  want  of  presence 
of  mind;  thus,  the  bachelor  friend  had, 
for  a  long  time,  supported  in  iiis  arms 
Mi's.  Kenwigs's  sister,  instead  of  Mi-s. 
Kenwigs  ;  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillv- 
vick  hafl  been  actually  seen,  in  the 
perturliation  of  his  sinrits,  to  kiss  Miss 
Petowker  several  times,  behind  the 
room  door,  as  calmly  a-s  if  nothing 
distressing  were  going  forward. 

"It  is  a  mere  nothing,"  said 
Nicholas,  returning  to  Mre.  Kenwigs  ; 
"tlie  little  girl,  who  was  watching  the 


"V.ild,  being  tired  I  suppose,  fell  a.s1ecp, 
and  set  her  hair  on  fire." 

"  Oh  you  malicious  little  wretch  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  impressively 
shaking  her  fore-finger  at  the  small 
unfortunate,  wiio  might  be  thirteen 
years  old,  and  was  looking  on  with  a 
singed  head  and  a  frightened  face. 

"  I  heard  her  cries,"  continued 
Nicholas,  "and  ran  down,  in  time  to 
prevent  her  setting  fire  to  anything 
else.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  child  is  not  hurt ;  for  1  took  it  off 
the  bed  myself,  and  brought  it  here 
to  convince  you." 

This  bi'ief  e.Kplanation  over,  the 
infant,  who,  as  he  was  christened  after 
the  collector,  rejoiced  in  the  names  of 
Lillyvick  Kenwigs,  was])artially  suffo- 
cated under  the  caresses  of  the  au- 
dience, and  squeezed  to  his  mother's 
bosom,  until  he  roared  again.  The 
attention  of  the  cotfipany  was  then 
directed,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
little  girl  who  had  had  the  audacity  to 
burn  her  hair  off,  and  who,  after  re- 
ceiving .sundry  small  slaps  and  pushes 
from  the  more  energetic  of  the  ladies, 
was  mercifully  .sent  home  ;  the  nine- 
pence,  with  wiiich  she  was  to  have  been 
rewarded,  being  escheated  to  the 
]  Kenwigs  family. 

I  "And  whatever  wc  are  to  say  to 
you,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
addressing  young  Lilly  vick's  deliverer, 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  You  need  say  nothing  at  all,"  re- 
plied Nicholas.  "I  have  done  nothing 
to  found  any  very  sti'ong  claim  upon 
your  eloquence,  I  am  sure." 

"  He  migiit  have  been  burnt  to 
death,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  sir," 
simpered  Miss  Petowker. 

"  Not  very  likely,  I  think,"  replied 
Nicholas  ;  "  for  there  was  abundance 
of  assistance  here,  which  must  have 
reached  hira  before  he  liad  been  in  any 
danger." 

"  You  will  let  us  drink  your  health, 
anyvays,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
motioning  towards  the  table. 

" — In   my  absence,  by  all  means,'' 

rejoined  'Nicholas,  with  a  smile.     "  I 

have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  and 

;  should  be  most  indifferent  company — 
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a  liir  grcatei'  clieck  upon  your  mc-' '  ' 
ment,  thau  a  promoter  of  it,  even  it  ^ 
kept  awake,  which  I  think  very  doubt- 
ful. If  you  will  allow  me,  I'll  return 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  %\ho  went  up 
stair.s  again,  when  lie  found  nothing 
serious  had  occurred.     Good  night  !" 

E.\cusip.g  himself,  in  these  terms, 
from  joining  in  the  festivities,  Nicholas 
took  a  most  wumiug  farewell  of  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  and  the  other  ladies,  and 
retired,  after  making  a  very  extraor- 
dinary impression  upon  the  company. 

"  What  a  delightful  young  man  !" 
ci'ied  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  Uncommon  gentlemanly,  really," 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  Dou't  you  think 
Bo,  Mr.  Lilly vick  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  collector,  with  a 
dubious  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  He  is 
gentlemanly,  very  gentlemanly — in  ap- 
pearance." 

"I  hope  your-  don't  see  anything 
against  him,  uncle  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Kenwigs. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  col- 
lector, "  no.  I  trust  he  may  not  turn 
out — well  —  no  matter — my  love  to 
you,  my  dear,  and  long  life  to  the 
baby ! " 

"  Your  namesake,"  said  Mi's.  Ken- 
wigs, with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  And  I  hope  a  worthy  namesake," 
observed  Mr.  Kenwigs,  willing  to  pro- 
pitiate the  collector.  "I  hope  a  baby 
as  will  never  disgrace  hin  godfather, 
and  as  may  be  considered,  in  arter 
years,  of  a  piece  with  the  Lillyvicks 
whose  name  lie  bears.  I  do  say — .ind 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  is  of  the  same  senti- 
ment, and  feels  it  as  strong  as  I  do — 
that  I  consider  his  being  called  Lilly- 
vick  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and 
honours  of  my  existence." 

"  The  greatest  blessing,  Kenwigs," 
murmured  his  lady. 

"  The  greatest  blessing,"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  correcting  himself.  "  A 
blessing  that  I  hope,  one  of  these  days, 
I  may  be  able  to  deserve." 

This  was  a  politic  stroke  of  the 
Kenwigses,  because  it  made  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick  the  great  head  and  fotuitain  of 
the  baby's  importance.  The  good 
gcQtlemau  felt  the  delicacy  and  de.x- 


terity  of  the  tourh,  and  at  once  pro- 
posed the  healtTi  of  the  gentleman, 
name  unknown,  who  had  signalised 
himself,  that  night,  by  his  coolness  and 
alacrity. 

"  Who,  I  don't  mind  saying,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lill}'vick,  as  a  great  con- 
cession, "  is  a  good-looldng  young 
man  enough,  with  manners  that  I 
hope  his  ciiaracter  may  be  equal  to." 

"  He  has  a.  very  nice  face  and  style, 
really,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  He  certainly  has,"  added  Miss 
Petowker.  "  There 's  something  in 
his  appearance  quite  —  dear,  dear, 
wliat  's  that  word  again  1 " 

"What  word?"  inquired  Mr.  Lil- 
ly vick. 

"  Why — dear  me,  how  stupid  I  am," 
replied  Miss  Petowker,  hesitating. 
"  What  do  you  call  it,  when  Lords 
brealc  off  door-knockers  and  beat  po- 
licemen, and  play  at  coaches  with 
other  people's  money,  and  ail  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Aristocratic  1 "  suggested  the  col- 
lector. 

"  Ah  !  aristocratic,"  replied  Miss 
Petowker  ;  "  something  very  aristo- 
cratic about  him,  isn't  there  ?" 

The  gentlemen  held  their  peace,  and 
smiled  at  each  other,  as  who  should 
say,  "  Well  !  there  's  no  accounting 
for  tastes  ;"  but  the  ladies  resolved 
imanimously  that  Nicholas  had  an 
aristocratic  air  ;  and  nobody  caring  to 
dispute  the  position,  it  was  estabhshed 
triiunphantly. 

The  punch  being,  by  this  time,  drunk 
out,  and  the  little  Kenwigses  (who  had 
for  some  time  previously  held  their 
little  eyes  open  with  their  little  fore- 
fingers) becoming  fractious,  and  re- 
questing rather  urgently  to  be  put  to 
bed,  the  collector  made  a  move  by 
pulling  out  his  watch,  and  acquainting 
tlio  company  that  it  was  nigh  two 
o'clock  ;  whereat  some  of  the  guests 
were  surprised  and  others  shocked, 
and  hats  and  bonnets  being  groped  for 
under  the  tables,  and  in  course  of 
time  found,  their  owners  went  away, 
after  a  vast  deal  of  shaking  of  hands, 
and  many  remarks  how  they  had  never 
spent  such  a  delightful  evening,  and 
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how  they  marvelled  to  find  it  so  late, 
expecting  to  liave  heard  that  it  was 
hah'-past  ten  at  the  very  latest,  and 
how  they  wished  that  Mr.  and  iMrs. 
Kenwigs  had  a  wedding-day  once  a 
week,  and  how  they  wondered  by  what 
hi<lden  agency  Mrs.  Kenwigs  could 
possibly  have  managed  so  v.'ell  ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.  To 
iill  of  which  flattering  expi-essions,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  replied,  by  thanking 
every  lady  and  gentleman,  seriatim, 
for  tlie  favour  of  their  company,  and 
Iioping  they  might  have  enjoyed  them- 


selves only  half  as  well  as  they  .said 
they  had. 

As  to  Nicholas,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  impression  he  had  produced,  ho 
had   long  since  fallen  asleep,  leaving 

I  Mr.    Newman    Noggs   and    Smilie    to 

'  empty  the  spirit  bottle  between  them  ; 
and  this  office  they   pei-fomied   with 

I  such  extreme  good  will,  that  Newman 
was  equally  at  a  loss  to  determin<i 
whether  he  himself  was  quite  sober,  and 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  gentle- 
man so  heavily  ,drowsily,and  eoinpletely 

I  intoxicated,  as  his  new  acquaint;incc. 
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Tub  first  care  of  Nicholas,  next 
morning,  was,  to  look  after  some  room 
in  which,  until  better  limes  dawned 
upon  him,  he  could  coutrive  to  e.s.ist, 
witliout  trenching  upon  tlie  hospitality 
of  Newman  Noggs,  who  would  have 
slept  upon  the  stairs  with  pleasure, 
so  that  his  young  friend  was  accommo- 
dated. 

The  vacant  apartment  to  which  the 
bill  in  the  pai'lour  window  bore  refer- 
ence, appeared,  on  inquiry,  to  be  a 
small  back  I'oom  on  the  second  floor, 
reclaimed  from  the  leads,  and  over- 
looking a  soot-bespeckled  jirospect  of 
tiles  and  chimney-pots.  For  the  let- 
ting of  this  portion  of  tlie  house  from 
week  to  week,  on  reasonable  terms, 
the  parlour  lodger  waa  empowered  to 
treat ;  he  being  deputed  by  the  land- 
lord to  dispose  of  the  rooms  as  they 
became  vacant,  and  to  keep  a  shaii) 
look-out  that  llie  lodgers  didn't  run 
away.  As  a  means  of  focui'ing  the 
punctual  discharge  of  which  last  ser- 
trice  he  was  permitted  to  live  rent-free, 
lest  he  should  at  any  time  be  tempted 
to  run  away  himself. 

Of  this  chamljcr,  Nicholas  became 
the  tenant  ;  and  having  hired  a  few 
common  ai'ticlcs  of  fmnitiiTG  from  a 


neighbouring  broker,  and  paid  the 
first  week's  hire  in  advance,  out  of  a 
small  fund  raised  by  the  conversion 
of  some  spare  clothes  into  ready 
money,  he  sat  himself  down  to  rumi- 
nate upon  his  prospects,  which, like  the 
prospect  outside  his  window,  were  sutti- 
cieutly  conliued  and  dingy.  As  they 
by  no  means  improved  on  better  ac- 
quaintance, and  as  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  he  resolved  to  banish  them 
from  his  tliougiits  by  dint  of  hard 
walkhig.  so,  taking  up  his  hat,  ano 
leaving  poor  Smike  to  arrange  and 
re-arrange  the  room  with  as  nmcli 
delight  as  if  it  had  been  tlie  costliest 
palace,  he  betook  himself  to  the  streets, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd  which 
thronged  them. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  a  sense  of 
his  own  importance  when  he  is  a  mere 
unit  among  a  liusy  throng,  all  utterly 
regardless  of  him,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  can  dispossess  himself, 
with  equal  facility,  of  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  his  cares.  The  unhappy  stflte 
of  his  own  atfairs  was  the  one  idea 
which  occupied  the  brain  of  Nicholas, 
walk  as  fast  as  he  would  ;  and  when 
he  tried  to  dislodge  it  by  speculating 
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on  tliG  situation  and  prospects  of  tlie 
people  who  surrounded  hini,  he  caught 
himself,  in  a  few  seconds,  contrasting 
their  condition  with  hia  own,  and 
gliding  almost  imperceptibly  back  into 
his  old  train  of  thought  again. 

Occupied  in  these  reflections,  as  he 
was  making  his  way  along  one  of  the 
great  public  thoroughfares  of  London, 
he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  blue 
board,  whereon  was  inscribed,  in  cha- 
racters of  gold,  "  General  Agency 
Oflice  ;  for  places  and  situations  of  all 
kinds  inquire  within.''  It  was  a  shop- 
front,  fitted  up  with  a  gauze  blind  and 
an  inner  door  ;  and  in  the  window 
hung  a  long  and  tempting  array  of 
written  placards,  announcing  vacant 
places  of  every  grade,  from  a  secre- 
tary's to  a  footboy's. 

Nicholas  halted,  instinctively,  before 
this  temple  of  promise,  and  ran  his 
eye  over  the  capital-text  openings  in 
life  which  were  so  profusely  displayed. 
When  he  had  completed  his  survey 
lie  walked  on  a  little  way,  and  then 
back,  and  then  on  again  ;  at  length, 
after  pausing  irresolutely  several 
times  before  the  door  of  the  General 
Agency  Office,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
and  stepped  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  little  floor- 
clothed  room,  with  a  high  desk  railed 
off  in  one  corner,  behind  which  sat  a 
lean  youth  with  cunning  eyes  and  a 
protruding  chin,  whose  perfonnances 
in  capital-text  darkened  the  window. 
He  liad,  a  thick  ledger  lying  open 
before  him,  and  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  inserted  between  tiie  leaves, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  very  fat  old 
lady  in  a  mob-cap — evidently  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  establishment — wlio 
was  airing  herself  at  the  fire,  seemed 
to  be  only  waiting  her  directions  to 
refer  to  some  entries  contained  within 
its  rusty  clasps. 

As  there  was  a  board  outside,  which 
acquainted  the  public  that  servants-of- 
all-work  were  perpetually  in  waiting 
to  be  hired  from  ten  till  four,  Nicholas 
knew  at  once  tliat  some  half-dozen 
Strong  young  women,  each  with 
pattens  and  an  um-brella,  who  were 
sitting   upon  a  form   in  one  corner, 


were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose  : 
especially  as  the  poor  things  looked 
anxious  and  weary.  He  was  not  quite 
so  certam  of  the  callings  and  stations 
of  two  smart  young  ladies  who  were 
in  conversation  with  the  fat  lady  be- 
fore the  fire,  until — having  sat  himself 
down  in  a  comer,  and  remarked  that 
he  would  wait  until  the  other  cus- 
tomers had  been,  served — the  fat  lady 
resumed  the  dialogue  which  his  en- 
trance had  interrupted. 

"  Cook,  Tom,"  said  the  fat  lady,  still 
airing  herself  as  aforesaid. 

"  Cook,"  said  Tom,  turning  over 
some  leaves  of  tlie  ledger.     "  Well  !  " 

"  Read  out  an  easy  place  or  two,'' 
said  the  fat  lady. 

"  rick  out  very  light  ones,  if  you 
plea.se,  young  man,"  interposed  a 
genteel  female  in  shepherd's-plaid 
boots,  who  appeared  to  be  the  client. 

"  '  Mrs.  Marker,' "  .said  Tom,  read- 
ing, "'Russell  Place, Russell  Square  ; 
offers  eighteen  guineas  ;  tea  and  sugar 
found.  Two  in  family,  and  see  very 
little  company.  Five  servants  kept. 
No  man.     No  followers.'  " 

"Oh  Lor!"  tittered  the  client. 
"  That  won't  do.  Read  another,  young 
man,  will  you  ? " 

« '  Mrs.Wrynnig,'  "said  Tom, " '  Plea- 
s.ont  Place,  Finsbury.  Wages,  twelve 
guineas.  No  tea,  no  sugar.  Serious 
family — ' " 

"  Ah  !  you  needn't  mind  reading 
that,"  interrupted  the  client. 

" '  Three  serious  footmen,'  "  said 
Tom,  impressively. 

"  Three  ?  did  you  s.iy  1 "  asked  the 
client  in  an  altered  tone. 

"  Three  serious  footmen,"  replied 
Tom.  " '  Cook,  housemaid,  and  nurse- 
maid ;  each  female  servant  required 
to  join  the  Little  Bethel  Congrega- 
tion three  times  every  Sunday — with  a 
serious  footman.  If  the  cook  is  more 
serious  than  the  footman,  she  will  be 
expected  to  improve  the  footman  ;  if 
the  footman  is  more  serious  than  the 
cook,  he  will  be  expected  to  improve 
the  cook.'  " 

"  I  '11  take  the  address  of  tliat  place," 
said  the  client ;  "  I  don't  know  but 
what  it  mightn't  suit  me  pretty  well." 
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"  Here 's  anothev,"  remarked  Tom, 
(uriiiui;  over  the  leaves;  "  '  Family  ol' 
Mi\  Gallaubile,  M.i'.  Fifteen  guineas, 
tea  and  sugar,  and  servante  allowed  to 
Bee  male  eousins,  if  godly.  Note. 
CuM  dinner  in  the  kitchen  on  the  Sab- 
liath,  Mr.  Gallanbiie  being  devoted  to 
the  Ubsurvance  question.  No  victuals 
uiiatever,  cooked  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
witli  the  exception  of  dimier  for  JMr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallanbiie,  which,  being  a 
work  of  piety  and  necessity,  is  ex- 
empted. Mr.  Gallanbiie  dines  late  on 
tile  day  of  rest,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  sinfulness  of  the  cook's  dressing 
lierself.'  " 

"  1  don't  think  that  '11  answer  as 
Avell  as  the  other,"  said  the  client, 
after  a  little  whispering  with  her 
Iriend.  "  I  '11  take  the  other  direction, 
if  you  please,  young  man.  1  can  but 
come  back  again,  if  it  don't  do." 

Tom  made  out  the  address,  as  re- 
quested, and  the  genteel  client,  having 
sjitisfied  the  fat  lady  with  a  small  fee, 
meanwhile,  \xcnt  away,  accompanied 
by  licr  friend. 

As  Nicholas  opened  his  mouth,  to 
request  the  young  man  to  turn  to 
letter  S,  and  let  him  know  what  secre- 
taryships remained  undisposed  of, 
there  came  into  the  office  an  applicant, 
in  whose  favour  he  immediately  re- 
tired, and  whose  appearance  botli  sur- 
prised and  iuterested  him. 

This  was  a  young  lady  who  could  bo 
scjvrcely  eighteen,  of  very  shglit  and 
delicate  iigui'c,  but  exquisitely  shaped, 
who,  walking  timidly  up  to  the  desk, 
made  an  inquiry,  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice,  relative  to  some  situation  as 
governess,  or  companion  to  a  lady. 
She  raised  her  veil,  lor  an  instant, 
while  she  preferred  the  inquiry,  and 
disclosed  a  comitenance  of  most  mi- 
common  beauty,  though  shaded  by  a 
cloud  of  sadness,  which,  in  one  so 
young,  was  doubly  remarkable.  Having 
received  a  card  of  reference  to  some 
person  on  tlie  books,  she  made  the 
usual  acknowledgment,  and  glided 
»way. 

She  was  neatly,  but  very  quietly 
attired  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  her  dress,  if  it  had 


been  worn  by  one  who  imparted  fewer 
graces  of  her  own  to  it,  might  have 
looked  poor  and  shabby.  Her  atten- 
dant— for  she  had  one — was  a  red- 
faced,  round-eyed,  slovenly  girl,  who, 
from  a  certain  roughness  about  the 
bare  arms  that  peeped  from  under  her 
draggled  shawl,  and  the  half-washed- 
out  traces  of  smut  and  blacklead  which 
tattoed  her  countenance,  was  clearly 
of  a  kin  with  the  servants-of-all-work 
on  the  fonn  :  between  whom  and  her- 
self there  had  passed  various  grins 
and  glances,  indicative  of  the  freema- 
sonry of  the  craft. 

This  girl  followed  her  mistress  ; 
and,  before  Nicholas  had  recovered 
from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise 
and  admiration,  the  young  lady  was 
gone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  such  com- 
plete and  utter  improbability  as  some 
sober  people  may  think,  that  he  would 
have  followed  them  out,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  what  passed  be- 
tween the  fat  lady  and  her  bookkeeper. 

"  When  is  she  coming  again,  Tom '." 
asked  the  fat  lady. 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  replied 
Tom,  mending  his  pen. 

"  Where  have  you  sent  her  to  2  " 
asked  the  fat  lady. 

"  Mrs.  Clark's,"  replied  Tom. 

"  She  '11  have  a  nice  life  of  it,  if  she 
goes  thei'e,"  observed  the  fat  lady, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuft'  from  a  tin  box. 

Tom  made  no  other  reply  than 
thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
and  pointing  the  feather  of  his  pen 
towards  Nicholas — reminders  which 
elicited  from  the  fat  lady  an  inquiry 
of"  Now,  sir,  what  can  we  do  for  you,  I " 

Nicholas  briefly  replied,  that  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  such  post  to  be  had,  as  secretary 
or  amanuensis  to'a  gentleman. 

"  Any  such  ! "  rejoined  the  mis- 
tress ;  "  a  dozen  such.  An't  there, 
Tom  1 " 

"  /  should  think  so,"  answered  that 
young  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  said  it, 
he  winked  towards  Nicholas,  with  a 
degi-ee  of  familiarity  which  he,  no 
doubt,  intended  for  a  i-ather  flattering 
compliment,  but  with  which  Nicholas 
wa-s  most  ungratefiUly  di»gnste<l. 
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'  Upon  reference  lo  the  book,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  dozen  secretaryships 
had  dwindled  do\\Ti  to  one.  Mr. 
Gregsbm-y,  the  great  member  of  par- 
liament, of  Manchester  Buildings, 
Westminster,  wanted  a  young  man,  to 
keep  his  papers  and  eori'espondence  in 
order  ;  and  Nicholas  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  young  man  that  Mr.  Gregsbury 
wanted. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  terms  are, 
as  he  said  he'd  settle  them  himself 
with  the  party,"  oliserved  the  fat 
lady  ;  "  but  they  must  be  pretty  good 
ones,  because  he 's  a  member  of  par- 
liament." 

Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Nicholas 
did  not  feel  quite  assured  of  the  force 
of  this  reasoning,  or  the  justice  of  this 
conclusion  ;  but  wthout  troubling 
himself  to  question  it,  he  took  down 
the  address,  and  resolved  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Gregsbury,  without  delay. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is," 
said  Tom  ;  "  but  Manchester  Build- 
ings isn't  a  large  place  ;  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  won't 
take  you  very  long  to  knock  at  all  the 
doors  on  both  sides  of  the  way  'till 
you  find  him  out.  I  say,  what  a  good- 
looking  gal  that  was,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

"What  girU"  demanded  Nicholas, 
sternly. 

«  Oh  yes.  I  know— what  gal,  eh  ? " 
whispered  Tom,  shutting  one  eye,  and 
cocking  his  chin  in  the  air.  "  You 
didn't  see  her,  you  didn't — I  say,  don't 
you  Avish  you  was  me,  when  she  comes 
to-morrow  morning  ? " 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  ugly  clerk, 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his  ad- 
miration of  the  young  lady  by  beating 
the  ledger  about  his  eai-s,  but  he  re- 
frained, and  strode  haughtily  out  of 
the  office  ;  setting  at  defiance,  in  his 
indignation,  those  ancient  laws  of  chi- 
valry, which  not  only  made  it  proper 
and  lawful  for  all  good  knights  to  hear 
the  praise  of  the  ladies  to  whom  they 
were  devoted,  but  rendered  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  roam  about  the 
woi'ld,  and  knock  at  head  all  such 
matter-of-fact  and  unpoetical  charac- 
ters, as  dechned  to  exalt,  above  all  the 
earth,  damsels. whom  they  had  never 


chanced  to  look  upon  or  hear  of— as  if 
that  were  any  excuse  ! 

Thinking  no  longer  of  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, but  wondering  what  could  be 
those  of  the  beauthul  girl  he  had  seen, 
Nicholas,  with  many  wrong  turns,  and 
many  inquiries,  and  almost  as  many 
misdirection.?,  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  place  whither  he  had  been  directed. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Westminster,  and  within  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, is  a  narrow  and  dirty  region, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  smaller  members 
of  Parliament  in  modem  days.  It  is 
all  comprised  in  one  street  of  gloomy 
lodging-houses,  from  whose  windows, 
in  vacation  time,  there  frown  long  me- 
lancholy rows  of  bills,  which  say,  as 
plainly  as  did  the  coimtenances  of  their 
occupiers,  ranged  on  ministerial  and 
opposition  benches  in  the  session  which 
slumbers  with  its  fathers,  "  To  Let," 
"  To  Let."  In  busier  periods  of  the  year 
these  bills  disappear,  and  the  houses 
swarm  >vith  legislators.  There  are 
legislators  in  the  pai'lours,  in  the  first 
floor,  in  the  second,  in  the  third,  in  the 
garrets ;  the  small  apartments  reek 
with  the  breath  of  deputations  and 
delegates.  In  damp  weather,  the  place 
is  rendered  close,  by  the  steams  of  moist 
acts  of  parliament  and  frowzy  peti- 
tions ;  general  postmen  grow  faint  as 
they  enter  its  infected  limits,  and 
shabby  figures  in  quest  of  franks,  flit 
restlessly  to  and  fro  like  the  troubled 
ghosts  of  Complete  Letter-\vi'iters  de- 
parted. This  is  JManchester  Buildings ; 
and  here,  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
may  be  heard  the  rattUng  of  latch- 
keys in  their  respective  keyholes  :  with 
now  and  then — when  a  gust  of  wind 
sweeping  across  the  water  which  washes 
the  Buildings'  feet,  impels  the  sound 
towards  its  entrance — the  weak,  shrUl 
voice  of  some  young  member  prac- 
tising to-mori'ow's  speech.  All  the  live- 
long day,  there  is  a  grinding  of  organs 
and  clashing  and  clanging  of  little  bo-^es 
of  music  ;  for  Manchester  Buildings  is 
an  eel-pot,  which  has  no  outlet  but  its 
awkward  mouth — a  case-bottle  which 
has  no  thoroughfare,  and  a  short  and 
nari'ow  neck — and  in  thif.  respect  it 
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may  bo  typical  of  the  fate  of  some  few 
among  its  more  adventurous  residents, 
wlio,  after  wrigglinj;  themselves  into 
Parliament  by  violent  efforts  and  con- 
tortions, find  that  it, too,  is  no  thorough- 
fare for  them  ;  that,  like  Manchester 
Uuildings,  it  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
itself ;  and  that  they  are  fain  at  last  to 
back  out,  no  wiser,  no  richei",  not  one 
whit  more  famous,  than  they  went  in. 

Into  Manchester  Buildings  Nicholas 
turned,  with  the  address  of  the  great 
Mr.  Gregsbury  in  his  hand.  As 
there  was  a  stream  of  people  pouring 
into  a  shabby  house  not  far  from  tlie 
cuti-auce,  he  waited  until  they  had 
made  their  way  in,  and  then  making 
up  to  the  servant,  ventured  to  inquire 
if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Gregsbury  lived. 

The  servant  was  a  very  pale,  shabby 
boy,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  under 
gi'ound  from  his  infancy,  as  very  likely 
he  had.  "  Mr.  Gregsbury  ?"  sivid  he  ; 
'•'  Mr.  Gregsbury  lodges  here.  It's  all 
rigiit.     Come  iu  !" 

Nicholas  thought  he  might  as  well 
get  in  while  he  could,  so  in  he  walked  ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the 
boy  shut  the  door,  and  made  oft'. 

This  was  odd  enough  ;  but  what  was 
more  emban'assiug  was,  that  all  along 
the  passage,  and  all  along  the  narrow 
stairs,  blocking  up  the  window,  and 
making  the  dai-k  enti-y  darker  still, 
was  a  confused  crowd  of  pci-sons  with 
great  importance  depicted  in  their 
looks ;  who  were,  to  all  appearance, 
waiting  in  silent  expectation  of  some 
coming  event.  From  time  to  time,  one 
man  would  whisper  his  neighbour,  or 
a  little  group  would  whisper  togetiier, 
and  then  the  whisperei-s  would  nod 
fiercely  to  each  other,  or  give  their 
heads  a  relentless  shake,  as  if  they 
were  bent  upon  doing  something  very 
<les|K>rate,  and  were  determined  not  to 
be  put  oft",  whatever  happened- 

As  a  few  minutes  elapsed  without 
anything  occmring  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  as  he  felt  his  own  posi- 
tion a  peculiarly  uncomfortable  one, 
Nicholas  was  on  the  point  of  seeking 
some  information  from  the  man  next 
him,  when  a  sudden  move  was  visible 
on  the  stairs,  and  a  voice  was  he&rd  to 


ciy,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  have  tlie  good- 
ness to  walk  up  !  " 

So  far  from  walking  up,  tlio  gentle- 
men on  the  stairs  began  to  walk  down 
with  great  alacrity,  and  to  entreat,  w  ith 
extraordinary  politeness,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen nearest  the  sti-eet  would  go 
first ;  tlie  gentlemen  neai'est  the  street 
retorted,  with  equal  courtesy,  that  tliey 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  on  anv 
account ;  but  they  did  it,  without  think- 
ing of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  other  gentle- 
men pressing  some  half-dozen  (among 
whom  was  Nicholas)  forward,  and 
closing  up  behind,  pushed  them,  not 
merely  up  the  stairs,  but  into  tlie  very 
sitting-room  of  Mr.  Gregsbury,  which 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  enter  with 
most  unseemly  precipitation,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  I'ctreat ;  the  press 
behuid  them,  more  than  filling  the 
apartment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
"you  sire  welcome.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you." 

For  a  gentleman  who  was  rejoiced 
to  see  a  body  of  visitors,  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury looked  as  uncomfortable  as  might 
be ;  but  perhaps  this  was  occasioned 
by  senatorial  gravity,  and  a  statesman- 
like habit  of  keeping  his  feelings  under 
control.  He  was  a  tough,  burly,  thick- 
headed gentleman,  with  a  loud  voice,  a 
pompous  manner,  a  tolerable  command 
of  sentences  witli  no  meaning  in  them, 
and,  in  short,  every  requisite  for  a  very 
good  member  indeed. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury, tossing  a  great  bundle  of  papers 
into  a  wicker  basket  at  his  feet,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  liis  chair  with 
his  arms  over  the  elbows,  "you  arc 
dissatisfied  with  my  conduct,  I  see  by 
the  newspapers." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  we  ai'e,"  said 
a  plump  old  gentleman  in  a  violent 
heat,  bm-sting  out  of  the  tlirong,  and 
planting  himself  in  the  front. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  said  }tlr. 
Gregsbury,looking  towards  the  speaker, 
"  or  is  that  my  old  friend  Pugstyles  !" 

*•'  I  am  that  man,  and  no  other,  sii*," 
replied  the  plump  old  gentleman. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  worthy 
friend,"  said  ill-.  Gregsbm-y.  "  Pug- 
i2 
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styles,  my  dear  fi-iend,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  sec  you  here." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  here,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Pugstyles ; "  but  your  conduct, 
Mr.  Gregsbury,  has  rendered  tbJs  de- 
putation from  your  constituents,  impe- 
ratively necessary." 

"  My  conduct,  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr. 
Gregsbm-y,  looking  round  upon  the  de- 
putation with  gi'acious  magnanimity— 
"  My  conduct  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  regulated  by  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  true  aud  real  interests  of  this  gi'eat 
and  happy  country.  Whether  I  look 
at  home,  or  abroad  ;  whether  I  liehold 
the  peaceful  mdustrious  commimities 
of  our  island  home :  her  rivers  covered 
with  steam-boats,  her  roads  with  loco- 
motives, her  streets  with  cabs,  her 
skies  with  balloons  of  a  power  and 
magnitude  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
history  of  aeronautics  in  this  or  any 
other  nation — I  say,  whether  I  look 
merely  at  home,  or,  stretching  my  eyes 
farther,  contemplate  the  boundless 
prospect  of  conquest  and  possession — 
achieved  by  British  perseverance  and 
British  valour — which  is  outspread 
before  me,  I  clasp  my  hands,  and 
turning  my  eyes  to  the  broad  expanse 
above  my  head,  exclaim,  '  Thank  Hea- 
ven, I  am  a  Briton  ! '  " 

The  time  had  been,  when  this  burst 
of  enthusiasm  would  have  been  cheered 
to  the  very  echo  ;  but  now,  the  deputa- 
tion received  it  with  chilling  coldness. 
The  general  impression  seemed  to  be, 
that  as  an  explanation  of  !Mr.  Gregs- 
bury's  political  conduct,  it  did  not  enter 
quite  enough  into  detail ;  and  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  rear  did  not  scruple  to 
remark  aloud,  that,  for  his  pm-pose,  it 
savoured  rather  too  much  of  a  "gam- 
mon" tendency. 

"  The  meaning  of  that  term — gam- 
mon," said  Mr.  Gregsbury, "is unknown 
to  ice  If  it  means  that  I  grow  a  little 
too  fervid,  or  perhaps  even  hyper- 
bohcal,  in  extolling  my  native  land,  I 
admit  the  full  justice  of  the  remark. 
'j  am  proud  of  this  free  and  happy 
tountry.  My  fomi  dilates,  my  eye 
ghstens,  my  breast  heaves,  my  heart 
swells,  my  bosom  burns,  when  1  call  to 
mind  her  gi-eatness  and  her  glory." 


"  Wc  wish,  su',"  remarked  Mr.  Pug- 
styles, calmly,  "  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions." 

"  If  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my  time 
is  yours — aud  my  country's — and  my 
country's — "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

This  permission  being  conceded,  ?ilr. 
Pugstyles  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
referred  to  a  written  paper  which  he 
drew  from  his  pocket ;  whereupon  nearly 
every  other  member  of  the  deputation 
pulled  a  written  paper  from  /a'spocketj 
to  check  Mr.  Pugstyles  off,  as  he  read 
the  questions. 

This  done,  Mr.  Pugstyles  proceeded 
to  business. 

"  Question  number  one. — "Whether, 
sir,  you  did  not  give  a  voluntary  pledge 
previous  to  your  election,  that  in  event 
of  your  being  retm-ned,  you  would  im- 
mediately put  down  the  practice  of 
coughing  and  groaning  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  whether  you  did  not 
submit  to  be  coughed  and  groaned  down 
in  the  very  first  debate  of  the  session, 
and  have  since  made  no  effort  to  effect 
a  reform  in  this  respect  I  Whether  you 
did  not  also  pledge  yourself  to  astonish 
the  government,  and  make  them  slirink 
in  their  shoes.  And  whether  you  have 
astonished  them, and  made  them  shrink 
in  their  shoes,  or  not?" 

"  Go  on  to  the  next  one,  my  dear 
Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gx'egsbury. 

"  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer 
with  reference  to  that  question,  sir  l " 
asked  Mr.  Pugstyles. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbm-y. 

The  members  of  the  deputation 
looked  fiercely  at  each  other,  and  after- 
wards at  the  member.  "  Dear  Pug- 
styles "  having  taken  a  very  long  stai'e 
at  Mr.  Gregsbury  over  the  tops  of 
his  spectacles,  resumed  his  list  of  in- 
quiiies. 

"  Question  number  two. — Whether, 
sir,  you  did  not  likewise  give  a  volun- 
tary pledge  that  you  would  support 
your  colleague  on  every  occasion ;  and 
whether  you  did  not,  the  night  before 
last,  desert  him  and  vote  upon  the 
other  side,  because  the  wife  of  a  leader 
on  that  other  side  had  invited  Mrs 
Gregsbury  to  an  evening  party  1 " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Grc[;sbury« 
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"Nothing  to  say  on  that,  either, 
sir?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

"  Nothing  wliatever,"  replied  Mr. 
Gregsbury.  The  deputation,  who  had 
only  seen  him  at  canvassing  or  election 
time,  were  struck  dumb  by  his  coolness. 
He  didn't  appear  like  the  eame  man  ; 
then  he  wad  all  milk  and  honey;  now 
ho  was  all  starch  and  vinegar.  But 
men  arc  so  ditierent  at  diflerent  times  ! 

"  Question  number  tliree — and  last 
— "  said  Mr.  Pugstyles,  emphatically. 
"  Whether,  sir,  you  did  not  state  upon 
the  hustings,  that  it  was  youi'  fimi  and 
determined  intention  to  oppose  every- 
thing proposed ;  to  divide  the  house 
upon  every  quest  ion ,  to  mo  vc  for  returns 
on  every  subject,  to  place  a  motion  on 
tlio  books  every  day,  and,  in  short,  iu 
your  own  memorable  words,  to  play  the 
very  devil  with  everything  and  every- 
body}" With  this  comprehensive  iu- 
quiry,  Mr.  Pugstyles  folded  up  his  list 
of  questions,  as  did  all  his  backers. 

Mr.  Gregsbury  reflected,  blew  his 
nose,  threw  himself  further  back  in  his 
chair,  came  forward  again,  leaning  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  made  a  triangle 
>vitli  liis  two  thumbs  and  his  two  fore- 
fingei's,  and  tapping  his  nose  with  the 
apex  thereof,  rcphed  (smiling  as  he 
sjiid  it),  "  I  deny  everything." 

At  this  unexpected  answer,  a  hoarse 
murmur  arose  from  ilie  deputation ;  and 
the  sjimc  gentleman  who  had  expressed 
an  opmion  relative  to  the  gammoning 
nature  of  the  introductory  speech, again 
made  a  monosyllabic  demonstration,  by 
growling  out"  Resign  !"  Which  growl 
lifing  taken  up  by  his  fellows,  swelled 
into  a  very  eai'uest  and  general  remon- 
Bti-ance. 

»  "  1  am  requested,  sir,  to  expi-ess  a 
hope,"  said  Sir.  Pugstyles,  witli  a  dis- 
tant bow, ''  that  on  receiving  a  requi- 
sition to  that  effect  from  a  gi-eat  ma- 
jority of  your  constituents,  you  will  not 
object  at  once  to  resign  your  seat  in 
favour  of  some  candidate  whom  they 
think  tliey  can  better  trust." 

To  this,  Mr.  Gregsbury  read  the 
following  reply,  which,  anticipating  the 
request,  he  had  composed  in  the  fonn 
of  a  letter,  whereof  copies  had  been 
made  to  send  round  to  the  newspapers. 


"  My  dear  Pugstvlks, 

"  Next  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved 
island — this  great  and  free  and  hapjiy 
country,  whose  powers  and  resoui'ces 
are,  I  sincerely  believe,  illimitable — I 
value  that  noble  independence  which  is 
an  Englishman's  proudest  boast,  and 
which  I  fondly  hope  to  bequeath  to 
my  children,  untarnished  and  unsullied. 
Actuated  by  no  personal  motives,  but 
moved  only  by  high  and  great  consti- 
tutional considerations  ;  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  explain,  for  they  are  really 
beneath  the  comprehension  of  thoso 
who  have  not  made  themselves  masters, 
as  I  have,  of  the  intricate  and  arduous 
study  of  politics  ;  I  would  rather  keep 
my  seat,  and  intend  doing  so. 

''  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  pro- 
sent  my  compliments  to  the  constituent 
body,  aud  acquaint  them  with  this 
circumstance  i 

"  With  great  esteem, 

"  My  deal'  Pugstyles, 
"&c.  &:c.*' 

"  Then  you  will  not  resign,  under 
any  circumstances  ? "  asked  the  spokes- 
man. 

Mr.  Gregsbiu'y  smiled,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Then,  good  morning,  su","  said  Pug- 
styles, angrily. 

"  Heaven  blessyou!"  said  Mr.  Gregs- 
bm'y.  And  the  deputation,  with  many 
growls  and  scowls,  filed  off  as  quickly 
lis  the  narrowness  of  the  staircaso 
w  ould  allow  of  their  getting  down. 

The  last  man  being  gone,  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled, 
as  merry  fellows  will,  when  tlicy  think 
they  have  said  or  done  a  more  than 
commonly  good  thing  ;  he  wa.s  so  en- 
grossed in  this  self-congratulation,  that 
he  did  not  observe  that  Nicholas  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window -curtains,  untU  that  young 
gentleman,  fe.iring  he  might  other- 
wise overhear  some  soliloquy  in- 
tended to  have  no  listeners,  coughed 
twice  or  thrice,  to  attract  the  mem- 
ber's notice. 

"  What 's  that  ? "  said  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury, in  sharp  accents. 

Nicholixs  stepped  forwa>'J,and  bowed. 
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"  What  do  you  do  here,  sir  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Gregsbury ;  "  a  spy  upon  my  pri- 
vacy !  A  concealed  votei' !  You  have 
Jieard  my  answer,  sir.  Pray  follow 
the  deputation." 

"  I  should  have  done  so,  if  I  had  be- 
longed to  it,  but  I  do  not,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Then  how  came  you  here,  sir  ? " 
was  the  natural  inquiry  of  Mr.  Gregs- 
bui-y,  M. P.  "And  where  the  devil 
have  you  come  from,  sir  ? "  was  the 
question  which  followed  it. 

"  I  brought  this  card  from  the  Ge- 
neral Agency  Office,  sir,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  wishing  to  offer  myself  as  your  secre- 
tary, and  understanding  that  you  stood 
ill  need  of  one." 

"  That 's  all  you  have  come  for,  is 
it  ? "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  eyeing  him  in 
some  doubt. 

Nicholas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  have  no  connexion  with  any 
of  those  rascally  jjapers,  have  you  ? " 
said  Mr.  Gregsbury.  "  You  didn't 
get  into  the  room  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward,  and  put  it  m  print, 
eh  ? " 

"  I  have  no  connexion,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  with  anything  at  present,"  re- 
joined Nicliolas, — politely  enough,  but 
quite  at  his  ease. 

«  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.  «  How 
did  you  find  your  way  up  here,  then  ?" 

Nicholas  related  how  he  had  been 
forced  up  by  the  deputation. 

"  That  was  the  way,  was  it  ?"  said 
Mr.  Gregsbury.     "  Sit  down." 

Nicholas  took  a  chair,  and  Mr. 
Gregsbury  stared  at  him  for  a  long 
time,  as  if  to  make  certain,  before  he 
asked  any  further  questions,  that  there 
•were  no  objections  to  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

"  You  want  to  be  my  secretary,  do 
you  ?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  I  wish  to  be  employed  in  that 
capacity,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury  ;  "  Now 
what  can  you  do  2" 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Nicholas, 
smiling,  "  that  I  can  do  what  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  other  secretaries." 

«  What 's  that  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Gregsbury. 


"  What  is  it  ? "  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Ah !  What  is  it  ? "  retorted  the 
member,  looking  slirewdly  at  him, 
with  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  A  secretary's  duties  are  rather 
difficult  to  define,  perhaps,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, considering.  "They  include,  I 
presume,  coiTespondence  ?" 

"  Good,"  interposed  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

"  The  arrangement  of  papers  and 
documents  1 " 

"  Very  good." 

"  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  wTiting 
from  yom*  dictation  ;  and  possibly,  sir," 
— said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  "  the 
copying  of  your  speech,  for  some  pub- 
he  jom-nal,  when  you  have  made  one 
of  more  than  usual  importance." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Grcgs- 
buiy.     "  What  else  ? " 

"  Really,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "  I  am  not  able, 
at  this  instant,  to  recapitulate  any 
other  duty  of  a  secretary,  beyond  the 
general  one  of  making  himself  as  agree- 
able and  useful  to  his  employer  as  lie 
can,  consistently  with  his  own  respect- 
ability, and  without  overstepping  that 
line  of  duties  which  he  undertakes  to 
perform,  and  which  the  designation 
of  his  office  is  usually  understood 
to  imply." 

Mr.  Gregsbury  looked  fixedly  at 
Nicholas  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
glancing  warily  round  the  room,  said 
in  a  suppressed  voice  : 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  —  what 
is  your  name  ?  " 

«  Niokleby." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Nick- 
leby,  and  very  proper,  so  far  as  it 
goes — so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't 
go  far  enough.  There  ai'C  other  duties, 
Mr.  Niekleby,  which  a  secretary  to  a 
parliamentary  gentleman  must  never 
lose  sight  of.  I  should  require  to  be 
ci'ammed,  sir." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed 
Nicholas,  doubtful  whether  he  had 
heard  aright. 

"  —  To  be  crammed,  sir,"  repeated 
Mr.  Gregsbury. 

"  May  I  beg  your  pardon  again, 
if  I  inquire  what  you  mean,  sir  ? "  said 
Nicholas. 
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**  My  meaniiiff,  sir,  is  perfectly 
plain,"  replied  Mr.  Gregsbury,  with  a 
solemn  aspect.  "  My  secretary  would 
liHvo  to  make  liimself  master  of  the 
foreign  pohcy  of  the  wor'd,  as  it  is 
miiTorcd  in  the  newspapers  ;  to  run 
his  eye  over  all  accounts  of  public 
meetings,  all  leading  articles,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings  of  public 
bodies  ;  and  to  make  notes  of  anything 
which  it  appeared  to  hiia  might  be 
made  a  point  of,  in  any  little  speech 
npon  the  question  of  some  petition 
lying  on  the  table,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.     Do  you  understand  I  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  ri'i)lied  Nicholas. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  "  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
himself  acquainted,  from  day  to  day, 
with  newspaper  paragi-aphs  on  pas-siiig 
events  ;  such  as  '  Mysterious  disap- 
pearance, an<l  supposed  suicide  of  a 
pot-boy,'  or  anything  of  that  sort,  upon 
wliich  I  might  found  a  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
jiartmeiit.  Then,  ho  would  have  to 
copy  the  question,  and  as  much  as  I 
remembered  of  the  answer  (includ- 
ing a  littlo  compliment  about  inde- 
pendence and  good  sense)  ;  and  to 
send  the  manuscript  in  a  frank  to  the 
local  paper,  with  iierliajis  half  a  dozen 
lines  of  leailer,  to  the  cli'ect,  that  I  was 
always  to  be  found  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament, and  never  sliruuk  from  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties,  and  so 
forth.     You  see  ? " 

Nicholas  bowed. 

"  Besides  which,"  continued  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  "  I  should  expect  him,  now 
and  then,  to  go  through  a  few  figures 
in  the  printed  tJiblcs,  and  to  pick  out  a 
few  results,  so  that  I  might  come  out 
pretty  well  on  timber  duty  questions, 
and  finance  questions,  and  so  on  ;  and 
I  should  like  him  to  get  up  a  few  little 
arguments  about  the  disastrous  eEFects 
of  a  return  to  cash  payments  and  a 
inetaUic  currency,  with  a  touch  now 
and  then  about  the  exi>ortation  of 
bullion,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  b.'mk  notes,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  which  it 's  only  necessary  to  talk 
fluently  about,  because  nobody  under- 
stands it.    Do  you  take  me  I  " 


"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  vVith  regard  to  such  questions  as 
are  not  political,"  continued  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury, warming  ;  "  and  which  one  can't 
be  expected  to  care  a  curse  about, 
beyond  the  natiu-al  care  of  not  allow- 
ing inferior  people  to  be  as  well  off  as 
ourselves — else  where  are  our  privi- 
leges ! — I  should  wish  ray  secretary  to 
get  together  a  few  little  nourishing 
speeches,  of  a  patriotic  cast.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  preposterous  bill  were 
brought  forward,  for  giving  poor  grub- 
buig  devils  of  autliors  a  right  to  their 
OMii  property,  I  should  like  to  say, 
that  I  for  one  would  never  consent  to 
opposing  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the 
diffusion  of  litoniture  among  the  people, 
— you  undcj  stand  ? — that  the  creations 
of  the  pocket,  being  man's,  might 
belong  to  one  man,  or  one  family  ;  but 
that  the  creations  of  the  brain,  being 
God's,  ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
belong  to  the  people  at  large — and  if  I 
was  pleasantly  disposed,  1  should  like 
to  make  a  joke  about  posterity,  and 
say  tliat  those  who  wTote  for  posterity 
should  be  content  to  bo  rewarded  by 
the  approbation  of  posterity  ;  it  might 
take  with  the  house,  and  could  never 
do  mc  any  harm,  because  posterity 
can't  be  expected  to  know  anything 
about  mc  or  my  jokes  either — do  you 
see  ? " 

"  I  sec  tliat,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  You  must  alw.iys  bear  in  mind,  in 
such  i-ases  as  this,  where  our  interests 
are  not  afifocted,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
"  to  put  it  very  strong  about  the 
people,  because  it  comes  out  very  well 
at  election-time  ;  and  you  could  be  as 
funny  as  you  liked  about  the  authors  ; 
becau.«e  1  believe  the  greater  part  of 
them  live  in  lodgings,  and  are  not 
voters.  This  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the 
chief  things  you  'd  have  to  do,  except 
waiting  in  the  lobby  every  night,  in 
case  1  forgot  anything,  and  should 
want  fresh  cramming  ;  and,  now  and 
tlion,  during  great  debates,  sitting  in 
the  front  row  of  the  galliry,and  «jying 
to  the  people  about — '  You  see  that 
gentleman,  with  his  hand  to  his  face, 
and  his  arm  twisted  round  the  pillar— 
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that 's  Mr.  Gregsbury — the  celebrated 
Mr,  Gregsbury — '  with  any  other 
little  eulogium  that  might  strike  you 
at  the  moment.  And  for  salary,"  said 
Mr.  Gregsbury,  winding  up  with  great 
rapidity  ;  for  he  was  out  of  breath — 
"  And  for  salary,  I  don't  mind  saying 
at  once  in  round  numbers,  to  prevent 
any  dissatisfaction — though  it 's  more 
than  I  've  been  accustomed  to  give — 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  find  your- 
self.   There!" 

With  this  handsome  offer,  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury once  more  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  been  most  profligately  liberal,  but 
is  determined  not  to  repent  of  it  not- 
withstanding. 

"  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  not 
much,"  said  Nicholas,  mildly. 

"  Not  much  !  Fifteen  shillings  a 
week  not  much,  young  man  ?"  cried 
Mr.   Gregsbury.     "  Fifteen    shillings 

a " 

"  Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  quan-el 
with  the  sum,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas  ; 
"  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  me  it 
is  a  great  deal.  But  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  make  the  recompence 
small,  and  they  are  so  very  heavy  that 
I  fear  to  undertake  them." 

"  Do  you  decline  to  undertake  them, 
sir  ? "  inquu'ed  Mr.  Gregsbiu-y,  with 
his  hand  on  the  bell-rope. 

"  I  fear  they  are  too  great  for  my 
powers,  however  good  my  will  may 
be,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you 
had  rather  not  accept  the  place,  and 
that  you  consider  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  too  little,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
ringing.     "  Do  you  decline  it,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  do  so," 
replied  Nicholas. 

"  Door,  Matthews ! "  said  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury, as  the  boy  appeared. 

'•'I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you 
unnecessarily,  sh',"  said  Nicholas. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Gregsbury,  turning  his  back  upon 
liim.     "  Door,  Matthews  ! " 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  Door,  Matthews !"  cried  Mr. Gregs- 
biirv. 


The  boy  beckoned  Nicholas,  and 
tumbling  lazily  down  stairs  before  him, 
opened  the  door,  and  ushered  him  into 
the  street.  With  a  sad  and  pensive 
air,  he  retraced  his  steps  homewards. 
Smike  had  scraped  a  meal  together 
from  the  remnant  of  last  night's  sup- 
per, and  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
return.  The  occurrences  of  the  morn- 
ing had  not  improved  Nicholas's  appe- 
tite, and,  by  liim,  the  dinner  remained 
untasted.  He  was  sitting  in  a  thought- 
ful attitude,  with  the  plate  which  the 
poor  fellow  had  assiduouslj'  filled  with 
the  choicest  morsels,  untouched,  by  his 
side,  when  Newman  Noggs  looked  into 
the  room. 

"  Come  back  ? "  asked  Newman. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  tired  to 
death  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  might  have 
remained  at  home  for  all  the  good  I 
have  done." 

"  Couldn't  expect  to  do  much  in  one 
morning,"  said  Newman. 

"May  be  so,  but  I  am  sanguine, 
and  did  expect,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and* 
am  proportionately  disappointed."  Say- 
ing which,  he  gave  Newman  an  account 
of  his  proceedings. 

"  If  I  could  do  anything,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, "  anything  however  &light,until 
Ralph  Nickleby  returns,  and  I  have 
eased  my  mind  by  confronting  him,  I 
.should  feel  happier.  I  should  think  it 
no  disgrace  to  work,  Heaven  knows. 
Ljing  indolently  here,  hke  a  half-tamed 
sullen  beast,  distracts  me." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman ; 
"  small  things  offer — they  would  pay 
the  rent,  and  more —  but  you  wouldn't 
like  them  ;  no,  you  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  undergo  it — no,  no." 

"  What  could  I  hardly  be  expected 
to  undergo  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  raising 
his  eyes.  "Show  me,  in  this  wide 
waste  of  London,  any  honest  means  by 
which  I  could  even  defray  the  weekly 
hire  of  this  poor  room,  and  see  if  I 
shrink  from  resorting  to  them  !  Un- 
dergo !  I  have  undergone  too  much, 
my  friend,  to  feel  pride  or  squeamish- 
ness  now.  Except — "  added  Nicholas 
hastily,  after  a  short  silence,  '■  except 
such  squeamishness  as  is  common 
honesty,  and  so  much  pride  as  con- 
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stitutcs  self-respect.  I  see  little  to 
choose,  between  assistant  to  a  brutal 
pedagogue,  and  toad-eater  to  a  mean 
and  ignorant  upstart,  be  he  member  or 
no  member." 

"I  hardly  know  whether  I  should 
toll  you  what  I  heard  tliis  morning,  or 
not,"  said  Newman. 

"  IIa.s  it  reference  to  what  you  said 
iust  now  ?  "  asked  Niehohis. 

"It  has." 

"  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  my  good 
friend,  tell  it  me,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  For  God's  sake  consider  my  deplor- 
able condition  ;  and,  while  I  promise  to 
take  no  step  without  taking  counsel 
with  you,  give  me,  at  least,  a  vote  in 
my  own  behalf." 

Moved  by  this  entreaty,  Newman 
stammered  forth  a  variety  of  most 
unaccount.'ible  and  entangled  sentences, 
the  upshot  of  which,  wa.'^,  that  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  had  examined  him,  at  great 
length  that  morning,  touching  theorigin 
of  his  acquaintance  with,  and  the  whole 
life,  adventures,  and  pedigree  of, 
Nicholas  ;  that  Newman  had  parried 
these  questions  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
being, at  length,  hard  pressed  and  driven 
into  a  corner,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
admit,  that  Nicholas  was  a  tutor  of 
great  accomplishments,  involved  in 
some  misfortunes  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  explain,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Johnson.  That  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs,  imiielled  by  gi'atitude,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  maternal  pride,  or  maternal 
love,  or  all  four  powerful  motives  con- 
jointly, had  taken  secretconference  with 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  had  finally  returned 
to  propose  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 
instruct  the  fonr  Miss  Kenwigses  in 
the  French  language  as  spoken  by 
natives,  at  the  weekly  stipend  of  five 
shillings,  current  coin  of  the  realm ; 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
week,  per  e.ach  Miss  Kenwigs,  and  one 
shilling  over,  until  such  time  as  the  baby 
Jiight  be  able  to  take  it  out  in  grammar. 

"  U'hich,  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  in 
making  the  proposition,  "  will  not  be 
very  long  ;  for  such  clever  chililrcn, 
Mr.  Noggs,  never  were  bom  into  tills 
world,  1  do  believe." 


"  There,"  said  Newman,  "  that  's 
all.  It 's  beneath  you,  I  know  ;  but  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  might " 

"  Might ! "  cried  Nicholas,  with  great 
alacrity  ;  "of  course  I  shall.  I  accept 
the  ofler  at  once.  Tell  the  worthy 
mother  so,  without  delay,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  and  that  I  am  ready  to  begin 
whenever  she  pleases." 

Newman  hastened,  with  joyful  steps, 
to  inform  Mrs.  Kenwigs  of  his  friend's 
acquiescence,  and  soon  returning, 
brought  back  word  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  sec  him  in  the  first  floor  as 
soon  as  convenient  ;  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs had,  upon  the  instant,  sent  out  to 
secure  a  second-hand  French  grammar 
and  dialogues,  which  had  long  been 
fluttering  in  the  sixpenny  box  at  the 
book-stall  round  the  corner  ;  and  that 
the  family,  highly  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  this  addition  to  their  gentility, 
wished  the  initiatory  lesson  to  como 
off  immediately. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Nicholas  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  a  young  man  of  high 
spirit.  He  woidd  resent  an  affront  to 
himself,  or  interpose  to  redress  a 
wrong  offered  to  another,  as  boldly  and 
freely  as  any  knight  that  ever  set  lance 
in  rest ;  but  he  lacked  that  peculiar 
excess  of  coolness  and  great-minded 
selfishnes.s,  which  invariably  distin- 
guish gentlemen  of  high  spirit.  In 
truth,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  such  gentlemen 
as  being  rather  incumbrances  than 
otherwise  in  rising  families  :  happening 
to  be  acquainted  with  several  whose 
spirit  pi'events  their  settling  down  to 
any  grovelling  occupation,  and  only 
displays  itself  in  a  tendency  to  culti- 
vate nmstixehios,  and  look  fierce  ;  and 
although  mustachios  and  ferocity  are 
both  very  pretty  things  in  their  way, 
and  very  much  to  be  commended,  wo 
confess  to  a  desire  to  see  them  bred  at 
the  owner's  proper  cost,  i-ather  than 
at  tlie  expense  of  low-spirited  jtcople. 

Nicholas,  therefore,  not  being  a  high- 
spirited  young  man  according  to  com- 
mon p.arlance,  and  deeming  it  a  greater 
degradation  to  borrow,  for  the  supply 
of  his  necessitieSj  from  Newman  Noggs, 
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than  to  teacli  Frencn  to  the  little  Ken- 
wigsea  for  five  shillings  a  week,  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  witli  the  alacrity 
already  described,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  first  floor  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

Here,  he  was  received  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs  with  a  genteel  air,  kindly  intended 
to  assure  him  of  her  protection  and 
support  ;  and  here,  too,  he  found  Mr. 
Lillv^iok  and  Miss  Petowker  ;  the 
four  Iviiss  Kenwigses  on  their  form  of 
audience ;  and  the  baby  in  a  dwarf 
porter's  chair  with  a  deal  tray  before 
it,  amusing  himself  wth  a  toy  horse 
without  a  head  ;  the  said  horse  being 
composed  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder, 
not  unlike  an  Italian  iron,  supported 
on  four  crooked  pegs,  and  painted  in 
ingenious  resemblance  of  I'ed  wafers 
set  in  blacking. 

"  Hov/  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson  ? " 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  Uncle  —  Mr. 
.Johnson. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick — rather  sharply  ;  for  he  had 
not  known  what  Nicholas  was,  on  the 
previous  night,  and  it  was  rather  an 
aggravating  circumstance  if  a  tax 
collector  had  been  too  polite  to  a 
teacher. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  engaged  as  private 
master  to  the  children,  uncle,"  said 
Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  So  you  said  just  now,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
drawing  lierself  up,  "  that  that  will  not 
make  them  proud ;  but  that  they  will 
bless  their  own  good  fortune,  which 
has  born  tliem  supei-ior  to  common 
people's  children.  Do  you  hear,  Mor- 
leena  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs. 

"  And  v.hen  yon  go  out  in  the  streets, 
or  elsewhere,  I  desire  that  you  don't 
boast  of  it  to  the  other  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  "  and  that  if  you^must 
say  anything  about  it,  you  don't  say  no 
more  than  '  We  've  got  a  private 
master  comes  to  teach  us  at  home,  but 
we  ain't  proud,  because  ma  says  it 's 
sinful.'     Do  you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"    replied  Miss  Konv.igs 


"  Then  mind  you  recollect,  and  do 
as  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
"  Sliall  Mr.  Johnson  begin,  uncle  1 " 

"  I  am  ready  to  hear,  if  Mr.  Johnson 
is  ready  to  commence,  my  dear,"  said 
the  collector,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
profound  critic.  "  What  sort  of  Ian 
guage  do  you  consider  French,  sir  ? " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  lan- 
guage, sir  ? "  said  the  collector  ;  "  a 
pretty  language,  a  sensible  language?" 

"  A  pretty  language,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Nicholas  ;  "  and  as  it  has  a  name 
for  everything,  and  admits  of  elegant 
conversation  about  everything,  I  pre- 
sume it  is  a  sensible  one." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
doubtfully.  "  Do  you  call  it  a  cheer- 
ful Language,  now  ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  "I  should 
say  it  was,  certainly." 

"  It 's  very  much  changed  since  my 
time,  then,"  said  the  collector,  "  very 
much." 

"  Was  it  a  dismal  one  in  your  time  ?" 
asked  Nicholas,  scarcely  able  to  re- 
press a  smile. 

"  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with 
some  vehemence  of  manner.  "  It 's 
the  war  time  tliat  I  speak  of  ;  the  last 
war.  It  may  be  a  cheerful  language. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  any- 
body ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  've 
liearfl  the  French  prisoners,  who  were 
natives,  and  ought  to  know  how  to 
speak  it,  talking  in  such  a  dismal  man- 
ner, that  it  made  one  miserable  to  hear 
them.  Ay,  that  I  have,  fifty  times, 
sii' — fifty  times  !" 

Mr.  Lilly\nck  was  waxing  so  cross, 
that  Mrs.  Kenwigs  thought  it  expedient 
to  motion  to  Nicholas  not  to  say  anj'- 
thing  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Miss 
Petowker  had  practised  sevei-al  bland- 
ishments, to  soften  the  excellent  old 
gentleman,  that  he  deigned  to  break 
silence,  by  asking, 

"  What 's  the  water  in  French,  sir?" 

"  Z'^a«,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  sh.aking 
his  head  mournfully,  "  I  thought  as 
nuifli.  Lo,  eh  ?  I  don't  think  any- 
tliing  of  that  language — nothing  at  all." 
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"  I  suppose  the  clillJren  may  begin, 
uncle  ?  "  taiJ  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  Oh  yes ;  they  may  begin,  my  dear," 
replied  the  collector,  discontentedly. 
"  y  have  no  wish  to  prevent  them." 

Thia  permission  being  conceded, 
the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  sat  in  a  row, 
with  tlicir  tails  all  one  way,  and  Mor- 
leena  at  the  top :  while  Nicholas, 
taking  the  book,  began  his  preliminary 


explanations.  Miss  Petowicer  imd 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  on,  in  silent 
admiration,  broken  only  by  the  whis- 
pered assurances  of  the  latter,  that 
Morleena  would  have  it  all  by  heart 
in  no  time;  and  Mr.  Lilly vick  regarded 
the  group  with  frowning  and  attentive 
eyes,  lying  in  wait  for  somothing  upon 
which  he  could  open  a  fresh  discussion 
on  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


FOLLOWS   TUE  FORTUNES   OF    MISS  NICKLF.BY. 


It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  many 
Bad  forebodings  which  no  effort  could 
banish,  that  Kate  Nickleby,  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  tha  commence- 
ment of  her  engagement  with  Madame 
Mantalini,  left  the  city  when  its  clocks 
yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
eight,  and  threaded  her  way  alone, 
amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
streets,  towai'ds  the  west  end  of 
London. 

At  this  early  hour  many  sickly  girls, 
whose  business,  like  that  of  the  poor 
worm,  is  to  produce,  with  patient  toil, 
the  finery  that  bedecks  the  thoughtless 
and  luxurious,  traverse  our  streets, 
making  towards  the  scene  of  their  daily 
labour,  and  catching,  as  if  by  stealth, 
in  tlieir  hurried  walk,  the  only  gasp  of 
wholesome  air  and  glimpse  of  sunlight 
which  cheers  their  monotonous  ex- 
istence during  the  long  train  of  hours 
that  make  a  working  day.  As  she 
drew  nii;h  to  the  more  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  Kate  m.irked 
many  of  this  class  .is  they  p.issed  by, 
hurrying  like  herself  to  their  painful 
occupation,  and  saw,  in  their  unhealthy 
looks  and  feeble  gait,  but  too  clear  an 
evidence  that  her  misgivings  were  not 
wholly  groundless. 

She  arrived  at  Madame  Mantalini's 
some  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  after  walking  a  few  times 
tip  and  do'.vii,  i:i  the  hope  that  some 


other  female  might  nnive  and  .spare 
her  the  embarrassment  of  stating  her 
business  to  the  servant,  knocked 
timidly  at  the  door  :  which,  after  some 
del.Hy,  was  opened  by  the  footman,  who 
had  been  putting  on  his  striped  j.-u-ket 
as  he  came  up  stairs,  and  was  now 
intent  on  fastening  his  apron. 

"  Is  Madame  Mantalini  in  ? "  fal- 
tered Kate. 

"  Not  often  out  at  this  time.  Miss," 
replied  the  man  in  a  tone  which  ren- 
dered *  Miss,'  something  more  offensive 

i  than  '  My  dear.' 

I      "  Can  I  see  her ! "  asked  Kate, 

I      "  Eh  ?  "    replied  the   man,  holding 
the  door  in  his  hand,  and  honom-ing 

'  the  inquirer  with  a  stare  and  a  broad 

;  grin,  "  Lord,  no." 

I      "  I  came  by  her  own  appointment," 

\  said  Kate  ;  "  I  am — I  am — to  be  em- 
ployed here." 

"  Oh  !  you  should  have  rung  the 
worker's  bell,"  said  the  footman, 
touching  the  handle  of  one  in  the 
door-post.  "  Let  me  see,  though,  I 
forgot — Miss  Nickleby,  is  it  ? " 

I      "  Yes,"  replied  Kate. 

i      "  You  're  to  walk   up   stih-s  then, 

I  please,"     said    the    man.     "  Madame 
Mantalini    wants    to    see    you  —  this 

I  way — take  care  of  these  tilings  on  tho 

'  floor." 

Cautioning  her,  in  these  tenns,  not 

[  to  trip  •  vcr  a  heterogeneous  litter  of 
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pastrycook's  trays,  lamps,  waiters 
full  of  glasses,  and  piles  of  rout  seats 
which  were  strewn  about  the  hall, 
plainly  bespeaking  a  late  party  on  the 
previous  night,  the  man  led  the  way 
to  the  second  story,  and  ushered  Kate 
into  a  back  room,  communicating  by 
folding-doors  with  the  apartment  in 
which  she  had  first  seen  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment. 

"  If  you  '11  wait  here  a  minute," 
said  the  man,  "  I  '11  tell  her  presently." 
Having  made  this  promise  with  much 
affability,  he  retired  and  left  Kate 
alone. 

There  was  not  much  to  amuse  in 
the  room  ;  of  which  the  most  attractive 
feature  was,  a  half-length  portrait  in 
oil,  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  whom  the  artist 
had  depicted  scratching  his  head  in  an 
easy  manner,  and  thus  displaying  to 
advantage  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of 
Madame  Mantalini  before  her  mar- 
riage. There  was,  however,  the  sound 
of  voices  in  conversation  in  the  next 
room  ;  and  as  the  conversation  was 
loud  and  the  partition  thin,  Kate  could 
not  help  discovering  that  they  belonged 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mantalini. 

"  If  you  will  be  odiously,  demnebly, 
outrigeously  jealous,  my  soul,"  said 
Mr.  Mantalini,  "  you  will  be  very 
miserable — horrid  miserable — demni- 
tion  miserable."  And  then,  there  vfKS 
a  sound  as  though  Mr.  Mantalini  were 
sipping  his  coffee. 

"I  am  miserable,"  returned  Ma- 
dame Mantalini,  evidently  pouting. 

"  Then  you  are  an  ungrateful,  un- 
worthy, demd  unthankful  little  fairy," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  I  am  not,"  retiu'ned  Madame, 
with  a  sob. 

"  Do  not  put  itself  out  of  humour," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  breaking  an  egg. 
"  It  is  a  pretty,  bewitching  little  demd 
countenance,  and  it  should  not  be  out 
of  humour,  for  it  spoils  its  loveliness, 
and  makes  it  cross  and  gloomy  like  a 
frightful,  naughty,  demd  hobgoblin." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  brought  round  in 
that  way,  always,"  rejoined  Madame, 
sulkily. 

"  It  shall  be  brought  round  in  any 
way  it  likes  best,  and  not  brought 


round  at  all  if  it  likes  that  better," 
retorted  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  his  egg- 
spoon  in  his  mouth. 

"  It 's  very  easy  to  talk,"  said  Mrs. 
Mantalini. 

"  Not  so  easy  when  one  is  eating  a 
demnition  egg,"  replied  Mr.  Man- 
talini ;  "for  the  yolk  rims  down  the 
waistcoat,  and  yolk  of  egg  does  not 
match  any  waistcoat  but  a  yellow, 
waistcoat,  demmit." 

"  You  were  flirting  with  her  during 
the  whole  night,"  said  Madame  Man- 
talini, apparently  desirous  to  lead  the 
conversation  back  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  strayed. 

"  No,  no,  my  life." 

"You  were,"  said  Madame;  "I had 
my  eye  upon  you  all  the  time." 

"  Bless  the  little  winking  twinkling 
eye  ;  was  it  on  me  all  the  time  ! " 
cried  Mantalini,  in  a  sort  of  lazy  rap- 
tm'e.     "  Oh,  demmit !  " 

"  And  I  say  once  more,"  resumed 
Madame,  "that  you  ought  not  to 
waltz  with  anybody  but  your  own  wife; 
and  I  will  not  bear  it,  Mantalini,  if  I 
take  poison  first." 

"  She  will  not  take  poison  and  have 
hoiTied  pains,  will  she  ? "  said  Man- 
talini ;  who,  by  the  altered  sound  of 
his  voice,  seemed  to  have  moved  his 
chair,  and  taken  up  his  position  nearer 
to  his  wife.  "  She  will  not  take  poison, 
because  she  had  a  demd  fine  husband 
who  might  have  married  two  coun- 
tesses and  a  dowager " 

"  Two  comitesses,"  interposed  Ma- 
dame.    "  You  told  me  one  before  ! " 

"  Two  ! "  cried  Mantihni.  "  Two 
demd  fine  women,  real  countesses  and 
splendid  fortunes,  demmit." 

"And  why  didn't  you?"  asked 
Madame,  playfully. 

"  Why  didn't  I ! "  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  Had  I  not  seen,  at  a  morning 
concert,  the  demdest  little  fascinator 
in  all  the  world,  and  while  that  little 
fascinator  is  my  wife,  may  not  all  the 
countesses  and  dowagers  in  England 
be " 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  finish  the 
sentence,  but  he  gave  Madame  ]\Iau- 
talini  a  very  loud  kiss,  which  Madame 
Mantalini    retiu'ned  j     after    which, 
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there  Bcomcd  to  bo  some  more  kissing 
mixed  up  with  the  i)r()gress  of  the 
breakfast. 

"  And  what  about  the  cash,  my  ex- 
istence's jewel  I "  said  Mantalini  when 
these  endearments  ceased.  "  How 
nnieh  have  we  in  hand  ? " 

"  Very  little  indeed,"  replied  Ma- 
dame. 

''  Wc  must  have  some  mori-,"'  s;iid 
Mantalini  ;  "  we  must  have  some  dis- 
count out  of  old  Niekleby  to  cany  on 
tlie  war  with,  demniit." 

"  You  can't  want  any  more  just 
now,"  siud  Madame  coaxingly. 

"  My  life  and  soul,"  returned  her 
husband,  "  there  is  a  liorse  for  sale  at 
Scrubbs's,  wliieh  it  would  be  a  sin  and 
II  crime  to  lose — going,  my  senses'  joy, 
for  nothing." 

"  For  nothing,"  cried  Madame,  "  I 
urn  ghail  of  that." 

"  For  actually  nothing,"  replied 
Mantalini.  "  A  hundred  guineas  down 
will  buy  \i\m ;  mane,  and  crest,  and  legs, 
and  tail,  all  of  the  demdest  beauty.  I 
will  ride  liim  in  the  park  before  the 
very  chariots  of  tiie  rejected  coun- 
tesses. The  demd  old  dowager  will 
faint  with  grief  and  rage  ;  tlie  other 
two  will  s.iy  '  He  is  married,  he  has 
made  away  with  liimself,  it  is  a 
<lemd  thing,  it  is  all  uji  ! '  They  will 
hate  each  other  demnebly,  and  wish 
you  dead  and  bui'icd.  Ha  !  ha ! 
Demmit." 

JIadame  ^lantilini's  pi-udence,  if 
bIic  hail  any,  was  not  proof  against 
these  ti'iumphal  pictures  ;  after  a  little 
jingling  of  keys,  she  observed  that  she 
would  see  what  her  desk  contained, 
and  rising  for  that  purpose,  opened  the 
folding-door,  and  walked  into  the  room 
where  Kate  wjis  seated. 

"  Dear  me,  child  ! "  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Mantalini,  recoiling  iu  surprise. 
"  How  came  you  iiere  ?  " 

"  Child  !  "  cried  Mantalini,  hurry- 
ing in.  "How  came  —  eh!  —  oh  — 
demmit,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  waiting  here  some 
time,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  addressing 
Madame  Mantalini.  "  The  servantmust 
!iave  forgotten  to  let  you  kuow  that  I 
was  here,  I  think." 


"  You  really  must  see  to  tlmtman," 
said  Mailame,  turning  to  her  husbiind. 
"  He  forgets  everything." 

"  I  will  twist  his  demd  nose  off  his 
countenance  lor  leaving  such  a  very 
pretty  creature  all  alone  by  herself," 
said  her  husband. 

"Mantalini,"  cried  Madame,  "you 
forget  yourself." 

"  I  don't  forget  yoii,  my  soul,  and 
never  shall,  and  never  can,"  said 
Mantalini,  kissing  his  wife's  hand,  and 
grimacing,  aside,  to  Miss  Nicldeby, 
who  turned  away. 

Appeased  by  this  compliment,  tlie 
lady  of  the  business  took  some  papers 
from  her  desk,  which  she  handed  over 
to  Mr.  I^Iantalini,  wlio  received  them 
with  great  delight.  She  then  requested 
Kate  to  follow  her,  and  after  several 
feints  on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to 
attract  the  young  lady's  attention, 
they  went  aw.ay  :  leaving  that  gentle- 
man extended  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  with  his  heels  in  the  air  and  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down 
a  flight  of  stiiirs,  and  through  a  ])as- 
sagc,  to  a  large  room  at  the  b.ack  of 
the  premises,  where  were  a  number 
of  young  women  employed  in  sewing, 
cutting  out,  making  up,  altering,  and 
various  other  processes  known  only 
to  those  who  are  cunning  in  the  arts 
of  millinery  and  dress-making.  1 1  was 
a  close  room  with  a  sky-light,  and  as 
dull  and  quiet  as  a  room  need  be. 

On  Madame  Mantalini  calling  aloud 
for  Miss  Knag,  a  short,  bustling,  over- 
di-essed  female,  full  of  importance,  pre- 
sented herself,  and  all  the  young  ladies 
suspending  their  operations  for  the 
moment,  whispered  to  each  other 
sundry  criticisms  upon  the  make  and 
texture  of  Miss  Nickleby's  dress,  her 
comple.xion,  ciist  of  features,  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  with  as  much  good- 
breeding  as  could  have  been  displayed 
by  the  very  best  society  in  a  crowded 
ball-room. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Knag,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  "  tliis  is  the  yomig  iHjrson 
I  spoke  to  you  about." 

Miss  Knag  bestowed  a  reverential 
smile  upon  Madame  Mantalini,  which 
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she  dexterously  ti'ansformed  into  a 
gracious  one  for  Kate,  and  said  that 
certainly,  altliough  it  was  a  great-  deal 
of  trouble  to  have  young  people  who 
were  wholly  unused  to  the  business, 
still,  she  was  sure  the  young  person 
would  try  to  do  her  best — impressed 
with  which  conviction  she  (Miss  Knag) 
felt  an  interest  in  her,  already. 

"  I  think  that,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  better  for  Miss  Nick- 
leby  to  come  into  the  show-room  with 
you,  and  try  things  on  for  people," 
said  Madame  Mantalini.  "  She  will 
not  be  able  for  the  present  to  be  of 
much  use  in  any  other  way  ;  and  her 
appearance  will — " 

"  Suit  very  well  with  mine,  Madame 
MantaUni,"  interi-upted  Miss  Knag. 
"  So  it  will  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  might 
have  known  that  you  would  not  be 
long  in  finding  that  out  ;  for  you  have 
so  much  taste  in  all  those  matters, 
that  really,  as  I  often  say  to  the  young 
ladies,  I  do  not  know  how,  when,  or 
where,  you  possibly  could  have  ac- 
quired all  you  know — hem — Miss 
Nickleby  and  I  are  quite  a  pair, 
Madame  Mantalini,  only  I  am  a  little 
darker  than  Miss  Nickleby,  and — hem 
— I  think  my  foot  may  be  a  little 
smaller.  Miss  Nickleby,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  saying  that, 
when  she  heai-s  that  our  family  always 
have  been  celebrated  for  small  feet 
ever  since  —  hem — ever  since  our 
family  had  any  feet  at  all,  indeed,  I 
think.  I  had  an  uncle  once,  Madame 
Mantalini,  who  lived  in  Cheltenham, 
and  had  a  most  excellent  business  as 
a  tobacconist — hem — who  had  such 
small  feet,  that  they  were  uo  bigger 
than  those  which  are  usually  joined  to 
wooden  legs — the  most  symmetrical 
feet,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  even 
you  can  imagine." 

"  They  must  have  had  something 
the  appearance  of  club  feet.  Miss 
Knag,"  said  Madame. 

"  Well  now,  that  is  so  lilco  you," 
retiu'ned  Miss  Knag.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
Of  club  feet !  Oh  very  good  !  As  I 
often  remark  to  the  young  ladies, 
'  Well  I  must  say,  and  I  do  not  care 
who  knows  it,  of  all  .the  I'eady  humour 


— hem — I  ever  hcai'd  anywhere' — 
and  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  ;  for 
when  my  dear  brother  was  alive  (I 
kept  house  for  him.  Miss  Nickleby), 
we  had  to  supper  once  a  week  two  or 
three  young  men,  highly  celebrated  m 
those  days  for  their  humour,  Madame 
Mantalini — '  Of  all  the  ready  humour,' 
I  say  to  the  young  ladies,  '/  ever 
heard,  Madame  Mantalini's  is  the  most 
remarkable — hem.  It  is  so  gentle,  so 
sarcastic,  and  yet  so  good-natured  (as 
I  was  observing  to  Miss  Simmonds 
only  this  morning),  that  how,  or  when, 
or  by  what  means  she  acquired  it,  is 
to  me  a  mystery  indeed.'  " 

Here  Miss  Knag  paused  to  take 
breath,  and  while  she  pauses,  it  may 
be  observed — not  that  she  was  mar- 
vellously loquacious  and  marvellously 
deferential  to  Madame  Mantalini, 
since  these  are  facts  which  require  no 
comment  ;  but  that,  every  now  and 
then,  she  was  accustomed,  in  the  tor- 
rent of  her  discourse,  to  introduce  a 
loud,  slu'ill,  clear,  "  hem  !  "  the  im- 
port and  meaning  of  which,  was  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  her  acquaintance  ; 
some  holding  that  Miss  Knag  dealt  in 
exaggeration,  and  introduced  the  mo- 
nosyllable, when  any  fresh  invention 
was  in  course  of  coinage  in  her  brain  ; 
others,  that  when  she  wanted  a  word, 
she  threw  it  in  to  gain  time,  and 
prevent  anybody  else  from  striking 
into  the  conversation.  It  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  Miss  Knag 
still  aimed  at  youth,  although  she  had 
shot  beyond  it,  years  ago  ;  and  that 
she  was  weak  and  vain,  and  one  of 
those  people  who  are  best  described 
by  the  axiom,  that  you  may  trust 
them  as  far  you  can  see  them,  and  no 
farther. 

"  You  '11  take  care  that  Miss  Nick- 
leby understands  her  hours,  and  so 
forth,"  said  Madame  Mantalini ;  "  and 
so  I  '11  leave  her  with  you.  You  '11 
not  forget  my  directions.  Miss  Knag  ?" 

Miss  Knag  of  course  replied,  that 
to  forget  anything  Madame  Mantalini 
had  directed,  was  a  moral  impossi- 
bility ;  and  that  lady,  dispensing  a 
general  good  morning  among  her 
assistants,  sailed  away. 
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"Clianninp;  creature,  isn't  she,  Miss 
Nickkby  ]  "  said  Miss  Knag,  rubbing 
her  liands  togctlier. 

"  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her," 
said  Kato.     "  I  hardly  know  yet." 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mantalini!" 
inquired  Miss  Knag. 

"  Yea  ;  I  have  seen  him  twice." 

"  Isn't  he  a  ciianning  ere.iture  1 " 

"  Indeed  he  does  not  sti'ike  me  as 
being  so,  by  any  means,"  replied  Kate. 

"  No,  my  de.ir  !  "  cried  Miss  Knag, 
elevating  her  himds.  "  Why,  good- 
ness gracious  mercy,  where 's  your 
taste  ?  Such  a  fine  tall,  full- whiskered 
(lashing  gentlemanly  man,  with  .such 
teeth  and  hair,  and — hem — well  now, 
you  do  astonish  me." 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  very  foolish," 
repUed  Kate,  l.iyhig  aside  her  bonnet  ; 
"  but  as  my  opinion  is  of  very  little 
importance  to  him  or  any  one  else,  I 
do  not  regret  having  formed  it,  aud 
shall  be  .slow  to  change  it,  1  think." 

"  Ho  is  a  very  fine  man,  don't  you 
tliiuk  so  I "  aaked  one  of  the  young 
ladies. 

"  Indeed  lie  may  be,  for  anything  I 
could  say  to  the  contrary,"  i-ephed 
Kate. 

"  And  drives  very  beautiful  horses, 
doesn't  he  ? "  inquired  another. 

"  I  d.ii'e  say  he  may,  birt  I  never 
saw  them,"  answered  Kate. 

"  Never  saw  them  ! "  interposed 
Miss  Knag.  «  Oh,  well  !  There  it  is  at 
once  you  know  ;  how  can  you  possibly 
])ronouncc  an  oiiinion  about  a  gentle- 
man— hem — if  you  don't  see  him  as 
he  turns  out  altogether  I " 

There  was  so  much  of  the  world — 
even  of  the  little  world  of  the  country 
girl— in  this  idea  of  the  old  milliner, 
that  Kate,  who  was  anxious,  for  every 
reason,  to  change  the  subject,  made  no 
further  remark,  and  lett  ftliss  Kuag 
in  possession  of  the  field. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which 
most  of  the  young  people  made  a  closer 
inspection  of  Kate's  appearance,  and 
compared  notes  respecting  it,  one  of 
them  ofTerod  to  help  her  ofiF  with  her 
shawl,  and  the  oft'er  being  accepted, 
inquired  whether  she  did  not  find  black 
very  uncomfortj'.ble  wer.r. 


"  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  with  a 
bitter  sigh. 

"  So  dusty  and  hot,"  observed  the 
same  6peaker,adj  usting  h  er  d  ress  for  her. 
Kate  might  have  said,  that  mourning  is 
sometimes  tlie  coldest  wear  which  mor- 
tals can  assume  ;  that  it  not  only  chills 
the  breasts  of  those  it  clothes,  but,  ex- 
tending its  influence  to  summer  friends, 
freezes  up  their  sources  of  good- will 
and  kmdness,  and  withering  all  the 
buds  of  promise  they  once  so  liberally 
put  forth,  leaves  nothing  but  bared  and 
rotten  hearts  exposed.  There  are 
few  who  have  lost  a  friend  or  relative 
constituting  in  hfe  their  sole  depend- 
ence, who  have  not  keenly  felt  this 
chilling  influence  of  their  sable  garb. 
She  had  felt  it  acutely,  and  feeling  it  at 
the  moment,  could  not  quite  i-estain 
her  tears. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  woimded 
you  by  my  thouglitlcss  speech,"  said 
her  companion.  '•  I  did  not  think  of 
it.  You  are  in  mom-ning  for  some 
near  relation  ? " 

"  For  my  father,"  answered  Kate. 

"  For  what  relation,  Miss  Sim- 
monds '. "  asked  Miss  Knag  in  aa 
audible  voice. 

"Her  father,"  replied  the  other  softly. 

"  Her  father,  eh  ? "  said  Miss  Knag, 
without  the  slightest  depression  of  her 
voice.  "  Ah  !  A  long  illness.  Miss 
Simmonds  ?  " 

«  Hush,"  replied  the  girl  ;  "I  don't 
know." 

"  Our  misfortune  was  very  sudden," 
said  Kate,  turning  away,  "  or  I  might 
perhaps,  at  a  time  like  tliis,  be  enabled 
to  support  it  better." 

There  had  existed  not  a  little  dcsiro 
in  the  room,  according  to  invariable 
custom  when  any  new  "  young  person  " 
came,  to  know  who  Kate  was,  and  what 
she  was,  and  all  about  her  ;  but,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  very  natu- 
i-ally  increai-e<l  by  her  appearance  and 
emotion,  the  knowledge  that  it  pained 
her  to  be  questioned,  was  sufficient  to 
repress  even  this  curiosity  ;  and  Miss 
Knag,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt 
extracting  any  further  particukrs  just 
then,  i-eluctaiitly  commanded  silence^ 
aud  bade  tlio  work  proccc<l. 
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In  sileuce,  then,  the  tasks  were  plied 
until  half-past  one,  Vyhen  a  baked  leg 
of  mutton,  with  potatoes  to  correspond, 
were  served  in  the  kitchen.  The  meal 
over,  and  the  young  ladies  having 
enjoyed  the  additional  relaxation  of 
washing  tlieii*  hands,  the  work  began 
again,  and  was  agam  performed  in 
silence,  until  the  noise  of  carriages 
rattling  through  the  streets,  and  of 
loud  double  knocks  at  doors,  gave 
token  that  the  day's  work  of  the  more 
fortunate  members  of  society  was  pro- 
ceeding in  its  turn. 

One  of  tliese  double  knocks  at 
Madame  Mantaliui's  door,  announced 
the  equipage  of  some  great  lady — or 
leather  rich  one,  for  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  distinction  between  riches  and 
greatness — who  had  come  with  her 
daughter  to  approve  of  some  court- 
di'esses  which  had  been  a  long  time 
preparing,  and  upon  wliom  Kate  was 
deputed  to  wait,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Knag,  and  officered  of  com-se  by 
Madame  Mantahni. 

Kate's  part  in  the  pageant  was  hum- 
ble enough,  her  duties  being  hmited  to 
holding  articles  of  costume  until  Miss 
Knag  was  ready  to  try  them  on,  and 
now  and  then  tying  a  string,  or  fasten- 
mg  a  hook-and-eye.  She  might,  not 
uni-easonably,  have  supposed  herself 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  arrogance, 
or  bad  humour ;  but  it  happened 
that  the  lady  and  daughter  were 
both  out  of  temper  that  day,  and  the 
poor  girl  came  in  for  her  share  of  their 
rcvilings.  She  was  awkward  —  her 
hands  were  cold — dirty — coarse— she 
could  do  nothing  right ;  they  wondered 
how  Madame  Mantalini  could  have 
such  people  about  her  ;  requested  they 
might  see  some  other  young  woman 
the  next  time  they  came ;  and  so  forth. 

So  common  an  occurrence  would  be 
hardly  deserving  of  mention,  but  for 
its  effect.  Kate  shed  many  bitter 
tears  when  these  people  were  gone, 
and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humbled  by 
her  occupation.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
quailed  at  the  prospect  of  drudgery 
and  hard  service  ;  but  she  had  ielt  no 
degradation  in  working  for  her  bread, 
until   she    found    herself  exposed    to 


insolence  and  pride.  Philosophy  would 
have  taught  her  that  the  degrada- 
tion was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
had  sunk  so  low  as  to  display  such  pas- 
sions habitually,  and  without  cause , 
but  she  was  too  young  for  such  conso- 
lation, and  her  honest  feeling  was 
hm-t.  May  not  the  complaint,  that 
common  people  are  above  their  station, 
often  take  its  rise  in  the  fact  of  mji- 
common  people  being  below  theirs  ? 

In  such  scenes  and  occupations  the 
time  wore  on,  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
Kate,  jaded  and  dispirited  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  hastened  from 
the  confinement  of  the  work-room,  to 
join  her  mother  at  the  street  corner, 
and  walk  home : — the  more  sadly, 
from  having  to  disguise  her  real  feel- 
ings, and  feign  to  participate  in  all  the 
sangume  visions  of  her  companion. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Kate,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby  ;  "  I  've  been  thinking  all 
day,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would 
be  for  Madame  Mantalini  to  take  you 
into  partnership — such  a  likely  thing 
too,  you  know  !  Why,  your  poor  dear 
papa's  cousin's  sister-in-law- — a  Miss 
Browndock — was  taken  uito  partner- 
ship by  a  lady  that  kept  a  school  at 
Hammei'smith,  and  made  her  fortune 
in  no  time  at  all.  I  forget,  by  the  bye, 
whether  that  Miss  Browndock  was  the 
same  lady  that  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  but  I 
tliink  she  was  ;  indeed,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  am  sure  she  was.  '  Man- 
talini and  Niclilcby,'  how  well  it  would 
sound  ! — and  if  Nicholas  has  any  good 
fortune,  you  might  have  Doctor  Nick- 
leby, the  head-master  of  Westminster 
School,  living  in  the  same  street." 

"  Dear  Nicholas  !  "  cried  Kate, 
taking  from  her  reticule  her  brothers 
letter  from  Dotlieboys  Hall.  "  In  all 
our  misfortmies,  how  happy  it  makes 
me,  mamma,  to  hear  he  is  doing  well, 
and  to  find  him  writing  in  such  good 
spirits  !  It  consoles  me  for  all  we  may 
undergo,  to  think  that  he  is  comfort- 
able and  happy." 

Poor  Kate  !  she  httle  thought  how 
weak  her  consolation  was,  and  how 
soon  she  would  be  undeceived. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MISS  K.NAli,  AFTER  DOATING  ON  KATE  MCKLEBY  FOR  THREE  WHOLE  DAVS, 
MAKES  LP  HER  MIND  TO  HATE  HER  FOR  EVERMORE.  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
LEAD    MISS    KNAQ   TO    FORM    THIS    RESOLUTION. 


There  arc  many  lives  of  much  pain, 
hardship,  uiul  sufliTinij,  wliich,  having 
no  stirring  interest  for  any  but  those 
who  lead  them,  are  disregarded  by 
persons  who  do  not  want  tliought  or 
feeling,  but  who  pamper  their  com- 
)iiissiun  nud  need  high  stimulants  to 
vousc  it. 

There  are  not  a  few  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  charity  who  require,  in  their 
vocation,  scarcely  less  excitement  than 
the  votiiries  of  pleasure  in  theirs  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  diseased  sympathy 
and  compassion  arc  every  day  ex- 
))cnded  on  out-of-the-way  objects, 
when  only  too  many  demands  upon 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  same 
virtues  in  a  healthy  state,  are  con- 
staiuly  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
ihe  most  imobservant  person  alive. 
In  short,  charity  nmst  h.ave  its  ro- 
mance, as  the  novelist  or  i)laywright 
nmst  have  his.  A  thief  in  fustian  is 
a  vulgar  character,  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of  by  persons  of  refinement  ; 
but  dre'^s  him  in  green  velvet,  with  a 
high-crowned  hat,  and  change  the 
scene  of  his  operations,  from  a  thickly- 
peopled  city,  to  a  mountain  rcjad,  and 
you  shall  find  in  him  the  very  soul  of 
poetry  and  adventure.  So  it  is  with 
the  one  gi'cat  cardinal  virtue,  which, 
properly  nourished  and  exercised, 
leads  to,  if  it  does  not  necessarily 
include,  all  the  othei-s.  It  must  have 
iis  rom.ance;  and  the  less  of  real,  hard, 
sU'uggling  work-a-day  life  there  is  in 
that  romance,  the  better. 

The  life  to  which  poor  Kate  Nickleby 
was  devoted,  in  conseciueuoe  of  the 
unforeseen  train  of  circumstances 
already  developed  in  this  narrative, 
was  a  hard  one  ;  but  lest  the  very 
dullness,  unhealthy  confinement,  and 
bodily  fatigue,  which  made  up  its  sum 
and  substance,  should  deprive  it  of 
anv  interest  with   the  mass    of   the 


charitable  and  sympathetic,  I  would 
rather  keep  Mi.ss  Nickleby  herself  in 
view  ju.st  now,  than  chill  them,  in  tho 
outset,  by  a  minute  and  lengthened  de- 
scription of  the  establi.^hmeut  presided 
over  by  Madame  Mantaliui. 

"  Well,  now,  indeed  Mad.ime  Man- 
talini,"  s.-iid  Miss  Knag,  a.s  Kate  was 
taking  her  weary  way  homewards  on 
the  first  night  of  her  noviciate;  "tli.at 
Miss  Nickleby  is  a  very  creditable 
young  person — a  very  creditable  young 
person  indeed — hem — upon  my  word, 
Madame  Mantalini,  it  does  very  extni- 
ordinary  credit  even  to  your  discrimi- 
natiou  that  you  should  have  found 
such  a  very  excellent,  very  well- 
behaved,  very — hem — very  unassum- 
ing young  woman  to  a.ssist  in  the 
fitting  on.  I  have  seen  some  young 
women  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  displ.iying  before  their  bettei-s, 
behave  in  such  a — oh,  dear — well — 
but  you'i'e  always  right,  Madame 
Mantalini,  always  ;  and  as  I  very 
I  often  tell  the  young  ladies,  how  you 
do  contrive  to  be  always  right,  when 
so  many  jieoplo  are  so  often  wrong,  is 
tt)  me  a  mystery  indeed." 

"  Beyond  putting  a  very  excellent 
client  out  of  humour,  Miss  Nickleby 
has  not  done  anything  very  remark- 
able to-day — that  I  am  aware  of,  at 
least," said  Madame  Mantalini  in  reitly. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! "  saiil  Miss  Knag  ;  "but 
you  must  allow  a  great  deal  for  inex- 
perience, you  know." 

"  And  youth  {"  inquired  Madame. 

"Oh,  I  say  nothing  about  that, 
Madame  Mantalini,"  replied  Mi^-. 
Knag,  reddening  ;  "because  if  youth 
were  any  excuse,  you  wouldn't  have — " 

"  Quite  so  good  a  forewoman  as  I 
have,  I  suppose,"  suggested  M.adame. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  know  anybody 
like  yon,  ^ladame  Mantalini,"  ro~ 
joined  Miss  Knag  mo^^t  complacently, 
K 
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"  and  tliat  's  the  fact,  for  you  laiow 
what  one's  going  to  say,  before  it  has 
time  to  rise  to  one's  hps.  Oh,  very 
good  !  Ha.,  ha,  ha  ! " 

"  For  myself,"  observed  Madame 
Slantahni,  glancing  with  affected  care- 
lessness at  her  assistant,  and  laughing 
heartily  in  her  sleeve,  "  I  consider 
Miss  Nicldeljy  the  most  a\vl:ward  girl 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Poor  dear  thing,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
"it's  not  her  fault.  If  it  was,  we 
might  hope  to  cure  it  ;  but  as  it's  lier 
misfortune,  ^Madame  "dantalini,  why 
really  you  knov>',  as  the  man  said 
about  the  blind  horse,  we  ought  to 
respect  it." 

"  Her  uncle  told  me  she  had  been 
considered  pretty,"  remarked  Madame 
Mantalini.  "  I  think  her  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  girls  I  ever  met  with." 

"  Ordinary  ! "  cried  j\liss  Knag  with 
a  countenance  beaming  delight  ;  "and 
awkward  !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
Madame  Mantalini,  that  I  quite  love 
tljc  poor  girl  ;  and  that  if  she  was 
twice  as  unlifl'erent-looking,  and  twice 
as  awkward  as  she  is,  I  should  be  only 
so  much  the  more  her  friend,  and 
that's  the  trutli  of  it." 

In  fact,  Miss  Knag  had  conceived 
an  incipient  affection  for  Kate 
Nickleby,  after  witnessing  her  failure 
that  morning,  and  this  short  converaa- 
tioa  Avith  her  superior  increased  the 
favouralile  prepossession  to  a  most 
surprising  extent ;  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  when  she  first  scainied 
that  young  lady's  face  and  figure,  sise 
had  entertained  certain  inward  mis- 
givings that  they  would  never  agree. 

"  But  now,"  said  Miss  Knag,  glancing 
at  the  reflection  of  herself  in  a  mirror 
at  no  great  distance,  "  I  love  her — I 
quite  love  her — I  declare  I  do !" 

Of  such  a  highly  disinterested 
quality  was  this  devoted  friendship, 
and  so  superior  was  it  to  the  little 
weaknesses  of  flattery  or  ill-nature, 
that  the  kind-hearted  Miss  Knag  can- 
didly informed  Kate  Nicklcby,  next 
day,  that  she  saw  she  would  never  do 
for  the  business,  but  that  she  need  not 
give  herself  the  slightest  uneasiness  on 
tliis  account,  for  that  she  (]\iiss  Knag) 


by  increa»sed  exertions  on  her  own 
part,  would  keep  her  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  back  ground,  and  that 
all  she  would  have  to  do,  would  be  to 
remain  perfectly  quiet  before  com- 
pany, and  to  shrink  from  attracting 
notice  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
This  last  suggestion  was  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  timid  girl's  own 
feelings  and  wishes,  that  she  readily 
promised  implicit  reliance  on  the  ex- 
cellent spinster's  advice :  without 
questioning,  or  indeed  bestowing  a 
moment's  reflection  upon,  the  motives 
that  dictated  it, 

"  I  take  quite  a  lively  interest  in 
you,  my  dear  soul,  upon  my  word," 
said  Jliss  Knag  ;  "  a  sister's  interest, 
actually.  It's  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstance 1  over  knew." 

Undoubtedly  it  Avas  singular,  that  if 
Jliss  Knag  did  feel  a  strong  interest 
in  Kate  Nickleby,  it  should  not  rather 
have  been  the  interest  of  a  maiden 
aunt  or  grandmother ;  that  being  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  difference  in 
their  respective  ages  would  have  na- 
turally tended.  But  Miss  Knag  wore 
clothes  of  a  very  youthful  pattern, 
and  perhaps  her  feelings  took  the 
same  shape. 

"  Bless  you  !  "  said  Jliss  Knag, 
bestowing  a  kiss  upon  Kate  at  tlio 
conclusion  of  tlie  second  day's  work, 
"  how  very  awkward  you  have  been 
all  day." 

"  I  fear  your  kind  and  open  com- 
mvinication,  mIucIi  has  rendered  mo 
more  painfully  conscious  of  my  own 
defects,  h.^s  not  improved  me,"  sighed 
Kate. 

"  No,  no,  I  dare  say  not/'  rejoined 
Jliss  Knag,  in  a  most  uncommon  flo>v 
of  good  humoui".  "  But  how  much 
better  that  you  should  know  it  at  first, 
and  so  be  able  to  go  on,  straight  and 
comfortable!  Which  way  are  you 
walking,  my  love  ? " 

"  Towards  the  city,"  replied  Kate. 

"  The  city  !  "  cried  Miss  Knag,  re- 
garding herself  Avith  great  favour  in 
the  glass  as  she  tied  her  bonnet. 
"  Goodness  gracious  me  !  now  do  you 
rrally  live  in  the  city  ?" 

"  Is  it  so  very  unusual  for  anybody 
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to  live  there  1 "  askcil  Kate,  half 
emiling. 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  ]i08sib!o 
that  any  younj;  woniiiu  could  have 
lived  there,  under  any  circumstances 
whatevDr,  lor  tlu*ee  days  together," 
replied  Miss  Kuag. 

"  Reduced  —  I  should  Bay  poor 
people,"  answered  Kate,  coiTeetinj? 
herself  hastily,  for  she  was  afraid  of 
appearing  proud,  "must  live  where 
they  can." 

"  Ah  1  very  true,  so  they  must ; 
very  proper  indeed  ! "  rejoined  Miss 
Kiicg  witli  that  sort  of  hair  sigli,  which, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  slight 
nods  of  the  head,  is  pity's  small  ehango 
in  general  society  ;  "  and  that's  wliat 
I  very  often  tell  my  brother,  when 
our  servants  go  away  ill,  one  after 
anoUier,  and  he  tliinks  tho  baeic 
kitchen's  rather  too  damp  for  'era  to 
sleep  in.  These  sort  of  people,  I  tell 
him,  are  glad  to  sleep  anywhere ! 
Heaven  suits  the  back  to  the  burden. 
What  a  nice  tlung  it  is  to  think  that 
it  should  bo  so,  i.sn't  it  I  " 

"  Very,"  replied  Kate. 

"  I  '11  walk  with  you  part  of  tlie 
way,  my  deai%"  said  Miss  Knag,  "  for 
you  must  go  very  near  our  h.ouse ; 
and  as  it's  <pute  dark,  and  our  last 
servant  went  to  the  hospital  a  week 
ago,  witli  Saint  Anthony's  fire  in 
her  face,  I  shall  bo  glad  of  your 
company." 

Kato  would  willingly  have  excused 
herself  from  this  flattering  companion- 
ship; but  JIis,s  Knag  having  adjusted 
her  bonnet  to  her  entire  satisfaction, 
took  her  arm  with  an  air  which 
plainly  showed  how  much  she  felt  the 
compliment  she  was  conferring,  and 
they  were  in  the  sti'cct  before  she 
could  say  another  word. 

"  I  fejir,"  said  Kate,  hesitating, 
"  that  mamma — my  mother,  I  mean — 
is  waiting  for  me." 

"  You  needn't  make  the  least  apo- 
logy, my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
smilmg  sweetly  as  she  spoke  ;  "  I  dare 
say  she  is  a  very  respectable  old 
person,  and  I  shall  be  quite — hem — 
quite  pleased  to  know  her." 

As  poor  Mrs.  NiclJeby  was  cooluig 


— not  her  heels  alone,  but  her  limbs 
generally  at  the  street  corner,  Kate 
had  no  alternative  but  to  make  hor 
laiown  to  iliss  Knag,  who,  dning  the 
last  new  carriage  customer  at  second- 
hand, acknowledged  tho  introduction 
with  condescending  politeness.  The 
three  then  walked  away,  arm  in  arm: 
with  Mis-s  Knag  in  the  middle,  in  a 
special  sUite  of  amiability. 

"  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Niekleby.  you  c;m't 
think,"  said  Miss  Knag,  after  she  li.ad 
proceeded  a  little  distance  in  digni- 
tied  silence. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  "  though  it  is  uothir.g 
now  to  me,  that  even  strangers  should 
like  Kate." 

"  Hern  ! "  cried  Miss  Knag. 

"  You  will  like  her  better  when  you 
know  how  good  she  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  "It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
me,  i)i  my  mi.sfortunes,  to  have  a  cliild, 
who  knows  neither  pride  or  vanity, 
and  whose  bringing-up  might  very 
well  have  excused  a  little  of  Uoth  at 
first.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
lose  a  husb.and,  Mi.ss  Knag." 

As  Miss  Knag  had  never  yet  known 
what  it  was  to  gain  one,  it  followed, 
very  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
she  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  lose 
one;  so  she  said,  in  some  haste,  "  No, 
indeed  I  don't,"  and  said  it  with  an 
air  intending  to  signify  that  site  should 
like  to  catch  herself  marrying  any- 
body—no no,  she  knew  better  than 
that. 

"  Kate  has  improved  even  in  tlii.s 
little  time,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs 
Nickleby,  glancing  proudly  at  her 
daughter. 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

"And  will  improve  still  more," 
added  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

«  That  she  will,  l''ll  be  bomid."  re- 
plied Miss  Knag,  squeezing  Kate's 
arm  in  her  own,  to  point  the  joke. 

"  She  always  was  clever,"  said 
poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  brightening  up, 
"  always,  from  a  baby.  I  recollect 
when  she  was  only  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  that  a  gentleman  who  used 
to  visit  very  much  at  our  house  — 
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Mr.  Watkins,  you  know,  Kate,  my  dear, 
that  your  poor  papa  went  bail  for,  who 
afterwards  ran  away  to  the  United 
States,  and  sent  us  a  pair  of  snow 
shoes,  with  such  an  affectionate  letter 
that  it  made  your  poor  dear  father 
cry  for  a  week.  You  remember  the 
letter  ?  In  which  he  said  tliat  lie  was 
very  sorry  he  couldn't  repay  the  fifty 
pounds  just  then,  because  his  capital 
was  all  out  at  interest,  and  he  was 
very  busy  making  his  fortune,  but  that 
he  didn't  forget  you  were  his  god- 
daughter, and  he  should  take  it  very 
unkind  if  we  didn't  buy  you  a  silver 
coral  and  put  it  down  to  his  old 
account  ?  Dear  me,  yes,  my  dear,  how 
stupid  you  are  !  and  spoke  so  affec- 
tionately of  the  old  port  wine  that  he 
used  to  di'inlc  a  bottle  and  a  half  of 
every  time  he  came.  You  must  re- 
member, Kate  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  mamma;  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  tliat  Mr.  Watkins,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  recollect 
something  of  paramount  importance ; 
"  that  Mr.  Watkins — he  wasn't  any  re- 
lation, Miss  Knag  will  understand,  to 
the  Watkins  who  kept  the  Old  Boar  in 
the  village  ;  by  the  by,  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  the  Old  Boar  or 
the  George  the  Third,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  two,  I  know,  and  it's  much  the 
same — tliat  Mr.  Watkms  said,  when 
you  were  only  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  that  you  were  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  children  he  ever  saw.  He 
did  indeed.  Miss  Knag,  and  he  wasn't 
at  all  fond  of  children,  and  couldn't 
have  had  the  slightest  motive  for  doing 
it.  I  know  it  was  he  who  said  so,  be- 
cause I  recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday,  his  borrowing  twenty 
pounds  of  her  poor  dear  papa  the  very 
moment  aftcrwra'ds." 

Having  quoted  this  exti'aordinary 
and  most  disinterested  testimony  to  her 
daughter's  excellence,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
stopped  to  breathe ;  and  ]\Iiss  Knag, 
finding  that  the  discourse  was  turning 
upon  family  greatnes-s,  lost  no  time  in 
f-triking  in,  with  a  small  reminiscence 
on  her  own  account. 

"  Don't  talk  of  lending  money,  Mrs. 


Nickleby,"  said  Miss  Knag,  "or  you'll 
drive  me  crazy,  perfectly  crazy.  My 
mamma— hem — was  the  most  lovely 
and  beautiful  creature,  with  the  most 
striking  and  exquisite — hem — the  most 
exquisite  nose  that  ever  was  put  upon 
a  human  face,  I  do  believe,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  (here  Miss  Knag  rubbed  her 
own  nose  sympathetically)  ;  the  most 
delightful  and  accomplished  woman, 
perliaps,  that  ever  was  seen  ;  but  she 
had  that  one  failing  of  lending  money, 
and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
lent — hem — oh  !  thousands  of  pounds, 
all  our  little  fortunes,  and  M'liat's  more, 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  I  don't  think,  if  we  were 
i  to  live  till — till — hem — till  the  very  end 
of  time,  that  we  should  ever  get  them 
back  again.     I  don't  indeed." 

After  concluding  this  effort  of  in- 
vention without  being  interrupted,  Miss 
Knag  fell  into  many  more  recollections, 
no  less  interesting  than  true,  the  full 
tide  of  which,  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  vain 
attempting  to  stem,  at  length  sailed 
smoothly  down,  by  adding  an  under- 
current of  her  own  recollections  ;  and 
so  both  ladies  went  on  talking  together 
in  perfect  contentment ;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them,  being,  that 
whereas  JNIiss  Knag  addressed  herself 
to  Kate,  and  talked  very  loud,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  kept  on  in  one  unbroken  mo- 
notonous flow,  perfectly  satisfied  to  be 
talking,  and  caring  vei-y  little  whether 
anybody  listened  or  not. 

In  this  manner  they  walked  on,  veiy 
amicably,  until  they  arrived  at  Miss 
Knag's  brother's,  who  was  an  orna- 
mental stationer  and  small  circulating 
library  keeper,  in  a  by-street  oft"  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  ;  and  who  let  out 
by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  the 
newest  old  novels,  whereof  the  titles 
were  displayed  in  pen-and-ink  charac- 
ters on  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  swinging 
at  his  door-post.  As  Miss  Knag  hap- 
pened, at  the  moment,  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  an  account  of  her  twenty- 
second  offer  from  a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  she  insisted  upon  their  all 
going  in  to  supper  together;  and  in 
they  went. 

"Don't  go  away,  Mortimer,"  said 
Miss  Knag  as  they  entered  the  shop. 
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"  It 's  0)\ly  one  of  our  young  ladies  and 
lii'i-  motlifcr.    Mrs.  and  Miss  Nicivleby." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Mortimer 
Kna?.     «  Ah  !" 

Having  given  utterance  to  these 
ejaculations  with  a  very  profound  and 
thoughtful  air,  Mr.  Knag  slowly  snuH'od 
two  kitchen  candles  on  the  counter,  and 
two  more  in  the  window,  and  then 
snufled  himself  from  a  box  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket. 

Tiiere  was  something  very  impressive 
ill  the  ghostly  air  with  which  all  this 
was  done  ;  and  as  Mr.  Knag  was  a  tall 
lank  gentleman  of  solemn  features, 
wearing  spectacles,  and  garnished  with 
much  less  hair  than  a  gentleman  bor- 
dering on  forty,  or  thereabouts,  usually 
boasts,  Mi-s.  Mickleby  whispei'ed  her 
daughter  that  she  thought  he  must  be 
literary. 

"  Past  ten,"  said  Mr.  Knag,  con- 
sulting his  watch.  "  Thomas,  close  the 
warehouse." 

Thom.as  was  a  boy  nearly  half  as  tall 
as  a  shutter,  and  the  warehouse  was  a 
.shop  about  the  size  of  three  hackney 
coaches. 

"Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Knag  once  more, 
heaving  a  dee[)  sigh  as  ho  restored  to 
its  parent  shelf  the  book  he  had  been 
reading.  "  Well — yes — 1  believe  sup- 
i)er  is  ready,  sister." 

With  another  sigh  Mr.  Knag  took 
up  the  kitchen  candles  from  the 
counter,  and  preceded  the  ladies  with 
mournful  steps  to  a  back  parlour,  where 
a  char-woman,  employed  in  the  absence 
of  the  sick  servant,  and  remunerated 
with  certain  eighteenpences  to  be  de- 
ducted from  her  wages  due,  was  putting 
the  sujiper  out. 

"  Mrs.  Blockson,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
reproachfully,  "  how  very  often  I  have 
begged  you  not  to  come  into  the  room 
with  your  bonnet  on  !" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Knag,"  said 
the  char-woman,  bridling  up  on  the 
shortest  notice.  "  There's  been  a  deal 
o'  cleaning  to  do  in  this  house,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  I  must  trouble  you  to 
look  out  for  somebody  else,  for  it  don't 
hai-dly  pay  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  if 
I  was  to  be  hung  this  minute." 

"  I  don't  want  any  remarks  if  you 


please,"  s.aid  Miss  Knag,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun. 
"  Is  there  any  fire  down  stairs  for  some 
hot  water  presently  !" 

"  No  there  is  not,  indeed.  Miss 
Knag,"  rejilied  the  sub.stitiite ;  "  and 
so  I  won't  tell  you  no  stories  about  it." 

"  Then  why  isn't  there  ?"  said  Miss 
Knag. 

"  iJecause  thei-e  an't  no  coals  left 
out,  and  if  I  could  make  coals  I  would, 
but  as  I  can't  I  won't,  and  so  I  make 
bold  to  tell  you,  Mem,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ijlockson. 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — fe- 
male ?"  said  Mr.  Alortimer  Knag, 
plunging  violently  into  this  dialogue. 

"  13y  your  leave,  Mr.  Knag,"  retorted 
the  char-woman,  turning  sharji  round. 
"  I  'm  only  too  glad  not  to  speak  in  this 
house,  excepting  when  and  where  I  'm 
spoke  to,  sir  ;  and  with  regard  to  being 
a  female,  sir,  I  should  wish  to  know 
what  you  considered  yourself  >. " 

"  A  miserfibic  wretch,"  exclaimed 
Mr,  Knag,  striking  his  forehead.  "  A 
miserable  wTetch." 

"  1  'm  very  glad  to  find  that  you 
don't  call  yourself  out  of  your  name, 
sir,"  said  Mi"s.  Blockson  ;  "  and  as  I 
had  two  twin  children  the  day  before 
yesterday  was  only  seven  weeks,  .and 
my  little  Charley  fell  down  a  airy  and 
put  his  elber  out,  last  Monday,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favior  if  you  '11  send  nine 
shillings,  for  one  week's  work,  to  my 
house,  afore  the  clock  strikes  ten  to- 
morrow." 

With  these  parting  words,  the  good 
woman  quitted  the  room  with  great 
ease  of  manner,  leaving  the  door  wide 
open ;  Mr.  Knag,  at  the  same  moment, 
flung  him.self  into  the  "  warehouse," 
and  groaned  aloud. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  gen- 
tleman, pray  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Niek- 
leby,  greatly  disturbed  by  the  sound. 

"  Is  he  ill  1 "  inquired  Kate,  re.olly 
alarmed. 

"  Hush  !"  replied  Jliss  Kna^  ;  "  a 
most  melancholy  history.  He  w.as 
once  most  devotedly  attached  to — hem 
— to  Madame  Mantilini." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nick 
Icbv. 
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"  Yes,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  "  and 
received  great  encouragement  too,  and 
confidently  hoped  to  marry  her.  He 
has  a  most  romantic  heart,  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby,  as  indeed — hem — as  indeed  all 
our  family  have,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment was  a  dreadful  blow.  He  is  a 
■wonderfully  accomplished  man — most 
extx-aordinarily  accomplished  —  reads 
— hem — reads  every  novel  that  comes 
out  ;  I  mean  every  novel  that — hem — 
that  has  any  fashion  in  it,  of  course. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  did  find  so  much 
in  the  books  he  read,  applicable  to  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  did  find  himself 
in  every  respect  so  much  like  the 
heroes— because  of  course  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority,  as  we  all 
are,  and  very  naturally — that  he  took 
to  scorning  everything,  and  became 
a  genius ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he 
is,  at  this  very  present  moment,  writing 
another  book." 

"  Another  book  ! "  repeated  Kate, 
finding  that  a  pause  was  left  for  some- 
body to  saj'  something. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Knag,  nodding  in 
great  triumph ;  "  another  book,  in 
three  volumes  post  octavo.  Of  course 
it 's  a  great  advantage  to  him,  in  all  his 
little  fashionable  descriptions,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  my — hem — of  my  cx- 
perience,bocause,  of  course,  few  authors 
who  write  about  such  things  can  have 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  them  as 
I  have.  He 's  so  wrapped  up  in  high 
life,  that  the  least  allusion  to  business 
or  worldly  matters — like  that  woman 

i'ust  now,  for  instance — quite  distracts 
lim  ;  but,  as  I  often  say,  I  think  his 
disappointment  a  great  thing  for  him, 
because  if  he  hadn't  been  disappointed 
he  couldn't  have  written  about  blighted 
hopes  and  all  that ;  and  the  fact  is,  if 
it  hadn't  happened  as  it  has,  I  don't 
believe  his  genius  would  ever  have 
come  out  at  all." 

How  much  more  communicative 
Miss  Knag  might  have  become  mider 
njore  favourable  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  divine,  but  as  the  gloomy 
one  was  within  ear-shot,  and  the  fire 
wanted  making  up,  her  disclosures 
stopped  here.  To  .judge  from  all  ap- 
pearances, and  th*  difficulty  of  making 


the  water  warm,  the  last  servant  could 
not  have  been  much  accustomed  to 
any  other  fire  than  St.  Anthony's  ;  but 
a  little  brandy  and  Avater  v.'as  made  at 
last,  and  the  guests,  having  been  pre- 
viously regaled  with  cold  leg  of  mutton 
and  bread  and  cheese,  soon  afterwards 
took  leave  ;  Kate  amusing  herself,  all 
the  way  home,  with  the  recollection  of 
her  last  glimpe  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag 
deeply  abstracted  in  the  shop  ;  and 
Mrs.  Nickleby  by  debating  within  her- 
self v/hether  the  dress-making  firm 
would  ultimately  become  "  Mantaliui, 
Knag,  and  Nickleby,"  or  "  Mantahni, 
Nickleby,  and  Knag." 

At  this  liigh  point.  Miss  Knag's 
friendship  remained,  for  three  whole 
days,  much  to  the  wonderment  of 
Madame  Mantalini's  young  ladies  who 
had  never  beheld  such  constancy  in 
that  quarter,  before;  but  on  the  fourth, 
it  received  a  checic  no  less  violent  than 
sudden,  which  thus  occurred. 

It  happened  that  an  old  lord  of  great 
family,  who  was  going  to  marry  a 
young  lady  of  no  family  in  particular, 
came  with  the  young  lady,  and  the 
young  lady's  sister,  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  trying  o;i  two  nuptial  bonnets 
which  had  been  ordered  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  Madame  Mantaliui  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  in  a  shrill  treble, 
through  the  speaking-pipe,  which  com- 
municated with  the  work-room.  Miss 
Knag  darted  hastily  up  staii-s  with  a 
bonnet  in  each  hand,  and  presented 
herself  in  the  show-room,  in  a  charm- 
ing state  of  palpitation,  intended  to 
demonstrate  her  enthusiasm  in  tho 
cause.  The  bonnets  were  no  sooner 
fairly  on,  than  Miss  Knag  and  Ma- 
dame Mantahni  fell  into  convulsions 
of  admiration. 

"  A  most  elegant  appeai'auce,"  said 
Madame  Mantahni. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  exquisite 
in  all  my  life,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

Now,  the  old  lord,  who  was  a  verj, 
old  lord,  said  nothing,  but  mumbled 
and  chuckled  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
light, no  less  with  the  nuptial  bonnets 
and  their  wearers,  than  with  his  own 
address  in  getting  such  a  fine  v.'oman 
for  his  wife  ;  and  the  young  lady,  who 
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was  a  very  lively  young  lady,  seeing 
the  old  loi-d  in  tlii.-*  nipturous  con- 
dition, chased  tiic  old  lord  behind  a 
cheval-glass,  and  then  and  there  kistsed 
him,  while  Madame  Mantalini  and  the 
yther  young  lady  looked,  discreetly, 
auother  way. 

But,  pending  the  salutation,  Miss 
Knag,  who  was  tinged  with  curiosity, 
stepped  accidentally  behind  the  glass, 
and  encountered  the  lively  young  lady's 
eye  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
kissed  the  old  lord  ;  upon  which  the 
young  lady,  in  a  pouting  manner,  nnir- 
mured  something  about "  an  old  thing," 
and  "  great  impertinence,"  and  finished 
by  darting  a  look  of  displeasure  at  Miss 
Knag,  and  smiling  contemptxiously. 

"  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  the  young 
lady. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  JIadanie  Mantalini. 

"  Pray  have  up  that  pi-etty  young 
creature  wo  kiw  ye:  terday." 

"  Oh  yes,  do,"  said  the  sister. 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  Ma- 
dame Mantalini,"  said  the  lord's  in- 
tended, throwing  herself  languidly  on 
1  sofa,  "  I  hate  being  waited  upon  by- 
frights  or  elderly  persons.  Let  me 
I'lways  see  that  young  creature,  I  beg, 
whenever  I  come." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  old  lord  ; 
'•  the  lovely  young  creature,  by  all 
means." 

"  Everjbody  is  talking  about  her," 
said  the  young  lady,  in  the  same  care- 
less manner  ;  "  and  my  lord,  being  a 
great  adinirer  of  beauty,  must  i)osi- 
tivcly  sec  her." 

"  She  j'.t  univei-saliy  admired,"  re- 
plied Madame  Mantalini.  "Miss 
Knag,  send  up  Miss  Is'ickleby.  You 
needn't  return." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  ilau- 
t;xlini,  what  did  you  say  last  1 "  asked 
.Miss  Knag,  trembling. 

"  You  needn't  return,"  repeated  the 
superioi%sharply.  Miss  Knag  vanished 
without  another  word,  and  in  all  rea- 
sonable time  was  replaced  by  Kate, 
who  took  off  the  new  bonnets  and  put 
on  the  old  ones  :  blushing  very  much 
to  find  that  the  old  lord  and  the  two 
young  ladies  were  staring  her  out  of 
countenance  all  the  time. 


"  Why,  how  you  colour,  child  ! " 
said  the  lord's  chosen  bride. 

"  She  is  not  quite  so  accustomed  to 
her  business,  as  she  will  be  in  a  week 
or  two,"  interposed  Madame  Miuitalini 
with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  givhig 
her  some  of  your  wicked  looks,  my 
lord,"  said  ihe-  intended. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  rei)lied  the  old  lord, 
"  no,  no,  1  'm  going  to  be  married  and 
lead  a  new  life.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  new 
life,  a  new  life  !  h.a,  ha,  ha  !  " 

It  was  a  satisfactory  thing  to  hear 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  going  to 
lead  a  new  life,  for  it  was  pretty  evi- 
dent that  his  old  one  would  not  last 
him  much  longer.  The  mere  exertion 
of  protracted  chuckling  reduced  him 
to  a  feari'ul  ebb  of  coughing  and  gasp- 
ing ;  it  was  some  minutes  before  ho 
could  find  breath  to  remark  that  the 
girl  was  too  pretty  for  a  milliner. 

"  1  hope  you  don't  think  good  looks 
a  disqualification  for  the  business,  my 
lord,"  said  JIadame  Mantalini,  sim- 
pering. 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the 
old  lord,  "  or  you  would  have  left  it 
long  ago," 

"  You  naughty  creature,"  said  the 
lively  lady,  poking  the  peer  with  h«r 
pai-asol  ;  "  1  won't  have  you  talk  so. 
How  dare  you  ?  " 

This  playful  inquiry  was  accompa- 
nied with  another  poke,  and  another, 
and  then  the  old  lord  caught  the  para- 
sol, and  wouldn't  give  it  up  again, 
which  induced  the  other  lady  to  como 
to  the  rescue,  and  some  vei-y  pretty 
sportiveness  ensued. 

"  You  will  see  that  those  little  alte- 
rations are  made,  Madame  Mantalini,"' 
said  the  lady.  "  Nay,  you  bad  man,  you 
positively  shall  go  first  ;  I  wouldn't 
leave  you  behind  with  that  pretty  girl, 
not  for  half  a  second.  I  know  you 
too  well.  Jane,  my  dear,  let  him  go 
first,  and  wc  shall  be  quite  sure  ot 
him." 

The  old  lord,  evidently  nmch  flat- 
tered by  this  suspicion,  bestowed  a 
grotesque  leer  upon  Kate  as  he  passed; 
and,  receiving  another  tap  with  tlie 
parasol  for  his   wickedness,  tottered 
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Jown  stairs  to  the  door,  where  his 
sprightly  body  was  hoisted  into  the 
carriage  by  two  stout  footuien. 

"  Foh  !  "  said  Madame  Mantaliiii, 
"  liow  he  ever  gets  into  a  carriage 
without  thinking  of  a  hearse,  /  can't 
thiulc.  Tliere,  take  the  things  awa}', 
my  dear,  take  tliem  away." 

Kate,  wlio  had  remained  during  the 
whole  scene  witli  her  eyes  modestly 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  was  only  too 
happy  to  avail  herself  of  the  permis- 
sion to  retire,  and  hasten  joj'fully 
down  stairs  to  Miss  Knag's  dominion. 
The  circumstances  of  tlie  little  king- 
dom had  greatly  changed,  however, 
during  the  short  period  of  her  absence. 
In  place  of  Miss  Knag  being  stationed 
in  her  accustomed  seat,  preserving  all 
the  dignity  and  greatness  of  Madame 
Mantahni's  representative,  that  wor- 
thy soul  was  reposing  on  a  large  box, 
bathed  in  tears,  while  three  or  four  of 
the  young  ladies  in  close  attendance 
upon  her,  together  with  the  presence 
of  hartshorn,  vinegar,  and  other  re- 
storatives, would  have  borne  ample 
testimony,  even  without  the  derange- 
ment of  the  head-dress  and  front  row 
of  curls,  to  her  having  fainted  despe- 
rately. 

"  131e.ss  me  !  "  said  Kate,  stepping 
hastil_y  forward,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
Thi.g  inquiry  produced  in  Miss  Knag 
violent  symptoms  of  a  relapse  ;  and 
.several  young  ladies,  darting  angry 
looks  at  Kate,  applied  more  vinegar 
and  hartshorn,  and  said  it  was  '-'a 
shame  " 

"  What  is  a  shame  ?  "  demanded 
Kate.  "  What  is  tlie  matter  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  tell  me." 

"  Matter ! "  cried  Miss  Knag,  coming, 
all  at  once,  bolt  upright,  to  the  gi-eat 
consternation  of  the  assembled 
maidens  ;  "  Matter  !  Fie  upon  you, 
you  nasty  creature  !  " 

"  Gracious  !  "  cried  Kate,  almost 
paralysed  by  the  violence  with  which 
the  adjective  had  been  jerked  out  from 
Jjetween  Miss  Knag's  closed  teeth  ; 
"  have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"  You  offended  me  !  "  retorted  Miss 
Knag,  "  Yoa/  a  chit,  a  child,  an  up- 
start nobody  !   Oh,  indeed  !    Ha,  ha ! "  | 


Now,  it  was  evident,  as  Miss  Knag 
laughed,  that  something  struck  her  at 
being  exceedingly  funny;  and  as  tlie 
young  ladies  took  their  tone  from 
Miss  Knag — she  being  the  chief — the\' 
all  got  up  a  laugh  without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  nodded  their  heads  a  little, 
and  smiled  sarcastically  to  each  other, 
as  much  as  to  say,  hov/  very  good  that 
was  ! 

"  Here  she  i.s,"  continued  Miss 
Knag,  getting  off  the  box,  and  intro- 
ducing Kate  with  much  ceremony  and 
many  low  curtseys  to  the  delighted 
throng  ;  "  hero  she  is — everybody  is 
talking  about  her — the  belle,  ladies 
— the  beautv,  the — oh,  you  bold-faced 
thing  1 " 

At  this  crisis.  Miss  Knag  was  unable 
to  repress  a  virtuous  shudder,  which 
immediately  communicated  itself  to  all 
the  young  ladies  ;  after  which.  Miss 
Knag  laughed,  and  after  that,  cried. 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Knag,  sobbing  in  a  most  affecting 
manner,  "for  fifteen  j^ears  have  I 
been  the  credit  and  ornament  of  this 
room  and  the  one  up-stah-s.  Thank 
God,"  said  iNIiss  Knag,  stamping  first 
her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  with 
remarkable  energy,  "  I  have  never  in 
all  that  time,  till  now,  been  exposed  to 
the  arts,  the  vile  arts,  of  a  creature, 
who  disgraces  us  with  all  her  proceed- 
ings, and  makes  proper  people  blush 
for  themselves.  But  I  feel  it,  I  do 
feel  it,  although  I  am  disgusted." 

Miss  Knag  here  relapsed  into  soft- 
ness, and  the  young  ladies  renewing 
their  attentions,  mui'mured  that  she- 
ought  to  be  superior  to  such  things, 
and  that  for  their  part  they  despised 
them,  and  considered  them  beneath 
their  notice ;  in  witness  whereof,  they 
called  out,  more  emphatically  tlian 
before,  that  it  was  a  shame,  and  that 
they  felt  so  angry,  they  did,  they 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves. 

"  Have  I  lived  to  this  day  to  be 
called  a  fright !  "  cried  Miss  Knag, 
suddenly  becoming  convulsive,  and 
making  an  effort  to  tear  her  front  off. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  replied  the  chorus, 
"pray  don't  say  so  ;  don't  now  I " 
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"  Have  I  deserved  to  bo  called  an 
f'lderly  person  ? "  screamed  Miss 
Knag,  wrestling  with  the  snpemume- 
rani's. 

"  Don't  think  of  such  things,  dear," 
answcretl  the  chorus. 

"  I  hate  her,"  cried  Miss  Knag  ; 
"  I  detest  and  hate  her.  Never  let 
her  speak  to  nie  again  ;  never  let  any- 
body who  is  a  friend  of  mine  speak  to 
her  ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  an  impudent 
artful  hussy  !  "  Having  denounced  the 
object  of  her  WTath,  in  these  tenns, 
Miss  Knag  screamed  once,  hiccuped 
thrice,  gurgled  in  her  throat  several 
times,  sluniljered,  shivered,  w(jke, 
came  to,  composed  her  head-dress,  and 
declared  herself  quite  v.ell  again. 


Poor  Kate  had  regarded  these  pro- 
ceedings, at  fii-st,  in  perfect  bewiljir- 
raent.  .She  had  then  turned  red  and 
pale  by  turns,  and  once  or  twice 
essayed  to  speak  ;  but,  as  the  true 
motives  of  this  altered  behaviour  de- 
veloped themselves,  she  retired  a  few 
paces,  and  looked  cahuly  on  without 
deigning  a  reply.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though she  w.ilked  proudly  to  her  seat, 
and  turned  her  back  upon  the  group  of 
little  satellites  who  clustered  round 
their  I'uling  planet  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  room,  she  gave  way,  in 
secret,  to  some  such  bitter  tears  a.s 
would  have  gladdened  Miss  Knag's 
inmost  soul,  if  she  could  have  seen 
them  fall. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DF.SCRIPTIVE  OF  A  DINNF.H  AT  JIU.  RALPH  MCKLEBV  S,  ASP  OF  THE  MANNER 
IN  WHICH  THE  C0.MPANV  ENTERTAINED  THEMSELVES,  llEIORE  DINNER,  AT 
DINNER,   AND    AFTER    DINNER. 

The  bile  and  rancour  of  the  worthy    altered  manner  of  Mr.  Nickleby  hini- 
Miss  Knag  undergoing  no  diminution  I  self. 


during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  but 
rather  augnu'iiting  with  every  succes- 
sive hour  ;  and  the  honest  ii'e  of  all 
the  young  ladies  rising,  or  seeming  to 
rise,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  good 
spinster's  indignation,  and  both  waxing 
very  hot  every  time  Miss  Nickleby 
was  called  up  stairs  ;  it  will  be  readily 


"  Ah  !  my  dear  !  "  said  Ralph  ; 
"we  were  at  that  moment  talking 
about  you." 

"  Indeed  ! "  replied  Kate,  shrinking, 
though  she  scarce  knew  why,  from 
her  uncle's  cold  glistening  eye. 

"That  instant,"  said  Ralph.  "I 
was  coming  to  call  for  you,  making 


imagined  that  that  young  lady's  daily  1  sure  to  catch  you  before  you  left  ;  but 
life  was  none  of  the  most  cheerful  or  ;  your  mother  and  I  have  been  talking 
enviable  kind.  She  hailed  the  arrival  |  over  family  affairs,  and  the  time  has 
of  Saturday  night,  as  a  prisoner  would    slipped  away  so  rapidly " 


a  few  delicious  houi-s'  respite  from 
slow  and  wearing  torture,  and  felt, 
that  the  poor  pittance  for  her  fii-st 
week's  labour  would  have  been  dearly 
and  hardly  earned,  had  its  amount 
been  trebled. 

When  she  joined  her  motlier,  as 
usual,  at  the  street  comer,  she  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  her  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  ; 
but  her  surprise  was  soon  redoubled, 
uo  less  by  the  matter  of  their  con- 
versation, than  by  the  smoothed  and 


"  Well,  now,  hasn't  it  ? "  interposed 
Jlrs.  Nickleby,  quite  insensible  to  the 
sarcastic  tone  of  Ralph's  last  remark. 
'•  Upon  my  word,  I  couldn't  have  be- 
lieved   it   possible,    that   such   a 

Kate,  my  dear,  you  're  to  dine  with 
your  uncle  at  half-past  six  o'clock  to- 
morrow." 

Triumphing  in  ha\nng  been  the  first 
to  connnunicate  this  extraordinary 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded 
and  smiled  a  gi-eat  many  times,  to 
impress  its  full  magnificence  on  Kate's 
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wondei-jiig  mind,  aiiJ  then  flew  off,  at 
au  acute  angle,  to  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  lady. 
"  Your  black  silk  frock  will  be  quite 
dress  enough,  my  dear,  with  that 
pretty  little  scarf,  and  a  plam  band  in 
your   hair,  and  a  pair  of  black  silk 

stock Deal",    dear,"    cried   Mrs. 

Nickleby,  flying  off  at  another  angle, 
"  if  I  had  but  those  unfortunate  ame- 
thysts of  mine — you  recollect  them, 
Kate,  my  love — how  they  used  to 
sparkle,  you  know — but  youi*  papa, 
your  poor  dear  papa — ah  !  there  never 
was  anything  so  cruelly  sacrificed  as 
those  jewels  were,  never  !  "  Over- 
powered by  this  agonising  thought, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head,  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  and  apphed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  want  them,  mamma,  in- 
deed," said  Kate.  "  Forget  that  jou 
ever  had  them." 

"  Lord,  Kate,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  pettishly,  "how  like 
a  child  you  talk  !  Four-and-twenty 
silver  tea-spoons,  brother-m-law,  two 
gravies,  four  salts,  all  the  amethysts — 
necklace,  brooch,  and  ear-rings — all 
made  away  with,  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  saying,  almost  on  my  bended  knees, 
to  that  poor  good  soul,  '  Why  don't 
you  do  something,  Nicholas  ?  Why 
don't  you  make  some  arrangement  ? ' 
I  am  sure  that  anybody  who  was  about 
us  at  that  time,  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  own,  that  if  I  said  that,  once,  I  said  it 
fifty  times  a-day.  Didn't  I,  Kate,  my 
dear  ?  Did  I  ever  lose  au  opportunity 
of  impressing  it  on  your  poor  papa  ? " 

"  No,  no,  mamma,  never,"  replied 
Kate.  And  to  do  Mrs.  Nickleby 
justice,  she  never  had  lost — and  to  do 
m.arried  ladies  as  a  body  justice,  they 
seldom  do  lose — any  occasion  of  incul- 
cating similar  golden  precepts,  whose 
only  blemish  is,  the  slight  degree  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  which 
they  are  usually  enveloped. 

«  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with 
great  fervour,  "  if  my  advice  had  been 
taken  at  the  beginning — Well,  I  have 
always  done  tny  duty,  and  that 's  some 
comfort." 


When  she  had  nvrlved  .it  tlii.s  re- 
flection, Mrs.  Nickleby  sighed,  rubbed 
her  hands,  cast  up  her  eyes,  :ind 
finally  assumed  a  look  of  meek  com- 
posure ;  thus  imiiortiug  that  she  was 
a  persecuted  saint,  but  that  she 
wouldn't  trouble  her  heai*ers  by  men- 
tioning a  circumstance  which  must  bo 
so  obvious  to  everybody. 

"  Now,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  smile, 
which,  in  common  with  all  other 
tokens  of  emotion,  seemed  to  skulk 
under  his  face,  rather  than  play  boldly 
over  it — "  to  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  have  strayed.  I  have  a 
little  party  of — of — gentlemen  with 
whom  I  am  connected  in  business  just 
now,  at  my  house  to-morrow  ;  and 
your  mother  has  promised  that  you 
shall  keep  house  for  me.  I  am  not 
much  used  to  parties  ;  but  this  is  one 
of  business,  and  such  fooleries  are  an 
important  part  of  it  sometimes.  You 
don't  mind  obhging  me  ? " 

"  Mind  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  My  dear  Kate,  why " 

"  Pray,"  interrupted  Ralph.,  mo- 
tioning her  to  be  silent.  "  I  spoke  to 
my  niece." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad,  of  com-se, 
uncle,"  replied  Kate  ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  me  awkward  and 
embarrassed." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Ralph ;  "  come  when 
you  like,  in  a  hackney  coach — I  '11  pay 
for  it.  Good  night — a — a — God  bless 
you." 

The  blessing  seemed  to  stick  in  Mr. 
Ralph  Nickleby's  throat,  as  if  it  were 
not  used  to  the  thoroughfare,  and 
didn't  know  the  way  out.  But  it  got 
out  somehow,  though  awkwardly 
enough  ;  and  having  disposed  of  it, 
he  shook  hands  with  his  two  i-elatives, 
and  abruptly  left  them. 

"  AVhat  a  very  strongly-marked 
countenance  your  uncle  has ! "  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite  struck  with  his 
parting  look.  "  1  don't  see  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  his  poor  brother." 

"  Mamma !"  said  Kate,  reprovingly. 
"  To  think  of  such  a  thing  !  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  musing. 
"  There  certainly  is  none.  But  it  'a 
a  very  honest  fnce." 
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The  worthy  matron  made  this  re- 
mark w-itli  great  emphasis  and  ehxni- 
tion,  a.s  if  it  coniprisetl  no  small  quan- 
tity of  ingenuity  and  researeh;  and,  in 
truth,  it  was  not  unworthy  of  being 
classed  among  the  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries of  the  age.  Kate  looked  np 
hastily,  and  as  liastily  looked  down 
again. 

"  What  has  come  over  yon,  my  dear, 
in  the  name  of  goodness  ]  "  asked  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  when  they  had  walked  on, 
for  some  time,  in  silence. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,  mamma,"  an- 
swered Kate. 

"  Thinking  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Nick-  j 
leby.  "  Aye,  and  indeed  plenty  to 
think  about,  too.  Your  uncle  has  I 
taken  a  strong  fancy  to  you,  that 's 
quite  clear  ;  and  if  some  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  doesn't  come  to  you 
after  this,  I  shall  be  a  little  surprised, 
that's  all." 

With  this,  she  launched  out  into 
simdry  anecdotes  of  young  ladies,  who 
had  had  thousand  pound  notes  given 
them  in  reticules,  by  eccentric  uncles; 
and  of  young  ladies  who  had  acci- 
dentally met  amiable  gentlemen  of 
rnomious  wealth  at  their  uncles' 
houses,  and  married  them,  after  short 
but  ardent  courtships  ;  and  Kate, 
listening  first  in  apathy,  and  after- 
wards in  amusement,  felt,  as  they 
walked  home,  something  of  her 
mother's  sanguine  complexion  gra- 
dually awakening  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  began  to  think  that  her  ]irospects 
might  be  brightening,  and  that  better 
days  might  be  dawning  upon  them. 
Such  is  hope.  Heaven's  own  gift  to 
struggling  mortals ;  pervading,  like 
some  subtle  essence  from  the  skies,  all 
tilings,  both  good  and  bad  ;  as  uni- 
versal as  death,  and  more  infectious 
tlian  disease ! 

The  feeble  winter's  sun — and  win- 
ter's suns  in  the  city  are  very  feeble 
indeed — might  h.ave  brightened  up,  as 
he  shone  through  the  dim  windows 
of  tlie  large  old  house,  on  witnessing 
the  unusual  sight  which  one  half-fur- 
nished room  displayed.  In  a  gloomy 
comer,  where,  for  years,  had  stood  a 
silent  dusty  pile  of  merchandise,  shel- 


tering its  colony  of  mice,  and  frown- 
ing, a  dull  and  lifeless  mass,  upon  the 
panelled  room,  save  when,  respond- 
ing to  the  roll  of  heavy  waggons  in 
the  street  without,  it  quaked  with 
sturdy  tremblings  and  caused  the 
bright  eyes  of  its  tiny  citizens  to  gi-ow 
brighter  still  with  fear,  and  struck 
them  motionless,  with  attentive  ear 
and  palpitating  heart,  until  the  alann 
had  passed  away — in  this  dark  corner, 
was  arranged,  with  scrupulous  care, 
all  Kate's  little  finery  for  the  day  ; 
each  article  of  dress  partaking  of  that 
indescribable  air  of  jauntiness  and 
indi^^duality  which  empty  garments 
— whether  by  association,  or  that  they 
become  moulded,  as  it  were,  to  the 
owner's  form  —  will  take,  in  eyes 
acctistomed  to,  or  picturing,  the 
wearer's  smartness.  In  place  of  a 
bale  of  musty  goods,  there  lay  the 
black  silk  dress  :  the  neatest  possible 
figure  in  itself.  The  small  shoes, 
with  toes  delicately  turned  out,  stooil 
upon  the  very  pressure  of  some  old 
iron  weight  ;  and  a  pile  of  harsh  dis- 
coloured leather  had  unconsciously 
given  place  to  the  very  same  little 
pair  of  black  silk  stockings,  which  had 
been  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
peculiar  care.  Rats  and  mice,  and 
such  small  gear,  had  long  ago  been 
stirved,  or  had  emigrated  to  better 
quarters;  and, in  their  stead,  appeared 
gloves,  bauds,  scarfs,  hair-pins,  and 
many  other  little  devices,  almost  as 
ingenious  in  their  way  as  rats  and 
j  mice  themselves,  for  the  tantalisation 
of  mankind.  About  and  among  them 
all,  moved  Kate  herself,  not  the  least 
beautiful  or  unwonted  relief  to  the 
stern,  old,  gloomy  building. 

In  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  as  the 
reader  likes  to  take  it — for  Mre.  Nick- 
leby's  impatience  went  a  gi-eat  deal 
faster  than  the  clocks  at  that  end  of 
the  town,  and  Kate  was  drefeed  to 
tlie  very  last  hair-pin  a  full  hour  and 
a  half  before  it  was  at  all  nccess.ary 
to  begin  to  think  about  it — in  good 
time,  or  in  bad  time,  the  toilet  was 
comi)leted  ;  and  it  being  at  length 
the  hour  agreed  upon  tor  starting, 
the  milkman  fetched  a  coach  from  the 
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nearest  stand,  and  Kate,  with  many 
adieus  to  her  mother,  and  many  kind 
messages  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  who 
was  to  come  to  tea,  seated  herself  in 
it,  and  went  away  in  state,  if  ever  any 
body  went  away  in  state  in  a  hackney 
coach  yet.  And  the  coaeli,  and  the 
coachman,  and  the  horses,  rattled, 
and  jangled,  and  whipped,  and  cursed, 
and  swore,  and  tumbled  on  together, 
until  they  came  to  Golden  Square. 

The  coachman  gave  a  tremendous 
double  knoclc  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  long  before  he  had  done,  as 
quickly  as  if  there  had  been  a  man 
behind  it,  with  his  hand  tied  to  the  latch. 
Kate,  who  had  expected  no  more 
uncommon  appearance  than  Newman 
Noggs  in  a  clean  shirt,  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  that  the  opener  was 
a  man  in  h.andsome  livery,  and  tliat 
there  were  two  or  three  otliers  in  the 
hall.  There  was  no  doubt  about  its 
being  the  right  house,  however,  for 
there  was  the  name  upon  the  door; 
so,  .clie  accepted  the  laced  coat-sleeve 
wliieh  was  tendered  her,  and  entering 
th.e  house,  was  ushered  up  stairs,  into 
a  back  drawing-room,  where  she  was 
left  alone. 

If  she  had  been  surprised  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Ibotman,  she  was  per- 
fectly absorbed  in  amazement  at  the 
richness  and  splendour  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  softest  and  most  elegant 
carpets,  the  most  exquisite  pictures, 
tlie  costliest  mirrors  ;  articles  of  rich- 
est ornament,  quite  dazzling  from  their 
beauty,  and  perplexing  from  the  pro- 
digality with  which  they  were  scattered 
around ;  encountered  her  on  every  side. 
The  very  staircase  nearly  down  to  the 
hall  door,  was  crammed  with  beautiful 
and  luxurious  things,  as  though  the 
house  were  brim-full  of  3'iches,  which, 
with  a  very  trifling  addition,  would 
fairly  i-un  over  into  the  street. 

Presently,  she  heard  a  series  of  loud 
double  knocks  at  the  street-door,  and 
after  every  knoclc  some  new  voice  in 
the  next  room  ;  the  tones  of  IMr.  Ralph 
Nickleby  were  easily  distinguishable  at 
first,  but  by  degrees  they  merged  into 
tlie  general  buzz  of-  conversation,  and 
all  slie  could  ascertain  was,  that  there 


were  several  gentlemen  with  no  very 
musical  voices,  who  talked  very  loud, 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  swore  more 
than  she  would  have  thought  quite  neces- 
sary.    But  this  was  a  question  of  taste. 

At  length,  the  door  opened,  and 
Ralph  himself,  divested  of  his  boots, 
and  ceremoniously  embellished  with 
black  sill{s  and  shoes,  presented  his 
crafty  face. 

"  I  couldn't  see  you  before,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  in  a  lov/  tone,  and 
pointing  as  he  spoke,  to  the  next  room. 
"  I  was  engaged  in  receiving  them. 
Now— shall  I  take  yovi  in  ?  " 

"  Pray  uncle,"  said  Kate,  a  little 
flurried,  as  people  much  more  conver- 
sant with  society  often  are,  when  they 
are  about  to  enter  a  room  full  of 
strangers,  and  have  had  time  to  think 
of  it  previously,  "  are  there  any  ladies 
here '! " 

"  No,"  said  Ralph,  shortly,  « I  don't 
know  any." 

"  Must  I  go  in  immediately  ? "  asked 
Kate,  drawing  back  a  little. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Ralph,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  They  are  all 
come,  and  dinner  will  be  announced 
directly  afterwards — that 's  all." 

Kate  would  have  entreated  a  few 
minutes'  respite,  but  reflecting  that 
her  uncle  might  consider  the  payment 
of  the  hackney-coach  fare  a  sort  of 
bargain  for  her  punctuality,  she  suf- 
fered him  to  draw  her  arm  through 
his,  and  to  lead  lier  away. 

Seven  or  eight  gentlemen  were  stand- 
ing round  the  fire  when  they  went  in, 
and,  as  they  were  talking  very  loud 
were  not  aware  of  their  entrance  until 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  touching  one  on 
the  coat-sleeve, said  in  a  harsh  emphatic 
voice,  as  if  to  attract  general  attention  : 

"  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  my  niece, 
Miss  Nickleby." 

The  group  dispersed,  as  if  in  great 
surprise,  and  the  gentleman  addressed, 
turning  round,  exhibited  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  the  most  superlative  cut,  a 
pair  of  whiskers  of  similar  quality,  a 
moustache,  a  head  of  hair,  and  a  young 
face. 

"Eh  !"  said  the  gentleman.  "What 
I  — thfr— deyvle  1 " 
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With  wliieh  Ijrokon  ejaculations,  he 
fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  stared  at 
Miss  Nickleby  in  great  sui'prise. 

"  My  niece,  my  lord,"  said  Rjilph. 

"  Then  my  ears  did  not  deceive 
me,  and  it's  not  wa-a-x  work,"  said 
his  lordship.  "  How  de  do  1  I  'm 
very  happy."  And  then  his  lordship 
turned  to  another  siii)erlative  fjentle- 
inan,  something  older,  sometliing 
htouter,  something  redder  in  the  face, 
and  something  longer  upon  town,  and 
said  in  a  loud  whisper  that  the  girl 
was  "  deyvlish  pitty." 

"  Introduce  me,  Nickleby,"  said  this 
second  gentleman,  who  was  lounging 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  both 
elbows  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Otherwise  the  most  knowing  card 
in  the  pa-ack.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht. 

"  Don't  leave  me  out,  Nickleby," 
cried  a  sharp-faced  gentleman,  who 
wns  sitting  on  a  low  chair  with  a  high 
back,  reading  the  paper. 

"  Mr.  Tyke,"  said  Ralph. 

"  N<ir  me,  Nickleby,"  cried  a  gentle- 
man with  a  flushed  face  and  a  flash 
air,  from  the  elbow  of  .Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk. 

"Mr.  Pluck,"  said  Ralph.  Then 
wheeling  about  again,  towards  a  gentle- 
man with  the  neck  of  a  stork  and  the 
legs  of  no  animal  in  particular,  Ralph 
introduced  him  as  the  Honourable  ^Ir. 
Snobb  ;  and  a  white-headed  person  at 
the  table  as  Colonel  Chowsei*.  The 
eolonel  was  in  convei-satiou  with  some- 
body, who  appeared  to  be  a  make- 
weight, and  was  not  introduced  at  all. 

There  were  two  circumstances 
which,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  party, 
struck  home  to  Kate's  bosom,  and 
brought  the  blood  tingling  to  her  face. 
One,  was  the  fli]>pant  contempt  with 
which  the  guests  evidently  regarded 
lier  uncle,  and  the  other,  the  easy  inso- 
lence of  their  manner  towards  herself. 
That  the  fii-st  symptom  was  very  likely 
to  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  the  second, 
it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  fore- 
see. And  hero  ^Ir.  Ralph  Nickleby 
had  reckoned  without  his  host ;  for 
however  fresh    from  the    country  a 


young  Lady  (by  i;r.'.r,rc)  may  be,  and 
however  unacquainted  with  conven- 
tional behaviour,  the  chances  are,  that 
she  will  have  quite  as  strong  an  innate 
sense  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life  as  if  she  had  run  the  g.auntlet  of 
a  dozen  London  seasons — possibly  a 
stronger  one,  for  such  senses  have 
been  known  to  blunt  in  this  improving 
process. 

When  Rali)h  luid  completed  the 
ceremonial  of  introduction,  he  led  his 
blushing  niece  to  a  seat.  As  he  did  so, 
he  glanced  warily  round  a.s  though  to 
a.«sure  himself  of  the  impression  which 
her  unlooked-for  appearance  had 
created. 

"  An  unexpected  playsure,  Nick- 
leby," said  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
taking  his  glass  out  of  his  right  eye, 
where  it  had,  until  now,  done  duty  on 
Kate,  and  fixing  it  in  his  left,  to  briug 
it  to  bear  on  Ralph. 

"  Designed  to  surprise  you,  Lord 
Frcdarick,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  his  lordshin, 
"  and  one  that  would  almost  warrant 
the  addition  of  au  extra  two  and  a  half 
per  cent." 

"  Nickleby,'^  said  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk,  in  a  thick  coarse  voice,  "  take 
the  hint,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  other 
five-aiul-twenty,  or  whatever  it  is,  and 
give  me  half  for  the  advice." 

Sir  Mulberry  garnished  this  speech 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  terminated 
it  with  a  pleasant  oath  regarding 
Mr.  Nickleliy's  limbs,  whereat  ^lessrs. 
Pykc  and  Pluck  laughed  consumcdly. 

These  gentlemen  had  not  yet  quite 
recovered  the  jest,  when  dinner  w.^.s 
announced,  and  then  they  werethrowu 
into  fresh  ecstacics  by  a  similar  cause  ; 
for  Sir  JIulberry  Hawk,  in  an  excess 
of  humour,  shot  dexterously  p.ist  Lord 
Fredei'ick  Verisopht  who  was  about  to 
lead  Kate  down  stairs,  and  drew  her 
arm  through  his  up  to  the  elbow. 

"  No,  damn  it,  Verisopht,"  s;iid  Sir 
Mulberry,  "fair  play's  a  jewel,  and 
Miss  Nickleby  and  I  settled  the  matter 
with  our  eyes,  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Snobb,  "vei*y  good,  very 
good."' 
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Rendered  additionally  witty  by  tliis 
applause,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawlc  leered 
upon  his  friends  most  facetiously,  :ind 
led  Kate  down  stairs  with  an  air  of 
familiarity,  which  roused  m  her  gentle 
breast  such  burning  indignation,  as  she 
felt  it  almost  impossible  to  repress. 
Nor  was  the  intensity  of  these  feelings 
at  all  diminished,  when  she  found  her- 
self placed  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
Sir  r\Iulberry  Hawk  and  Lord  Fredei'i  ck 
Verisopht  on  eitiier  side. 

"Oh,  you've  found  your  way  into 
our  neighbom-hood,  have  you?"  said 
Sir  Mulberry  as  his  lordship  sat  down. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Lord  Frede- 
rick, fixing  his  eyes  on  Miss  Nicklcby, 
"how  can  you  a-ask  me  V 

"  Well,  you  attend  to  your  dinner," 
said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  and  don't  mind 
Miss  Nickleby  and  me,  for  we  shall 
prove  very  indifferent  company,  I  dare 
say." 

"'  I  wish  you'd  interfere  here,  Nick- 
leby," said  Lord  Frederick. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? " 
demanded  Halph  from  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  where  he  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

"  This  fellow,  Hawk,  is  monopolising 
your  niece,"  said  Lord  Frederick. 

"  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  every- 
thing tliat  you  lay  claim  to,  my  lord," 
said  Ralph  with  a  sneer. 

"  'Gad,  so  he  has,"  replied  the  young 
man  ;  "  dey  vie  take  me  if  I  know  which 
is  master  in  my  house,  lie  or  I." 

"  /  know,"  muttered  Ralph. 

"  I  think  I  shall  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,"'  said  the  young  nobleman,  jo- 
cosely. 

"  No,  no,  curse  it,"  said  Sir  IVlulberry. 
"  When  you  come  to  the  shilling — the 
last  shilUng — I  '11  cut  you  fast  enough  ; 
but  till  then,  I  '11  never  leave  you — you 
may  take  your  oath  of  it." 

This  sally  (which  was  strictly  found- 
ed on  fact,)  was  received  with  a  general 
roar,  above  which,  was  plainly  distin- 
guishable the  laughter  of  Mr.  Pyke 
and  Ml'.  Pluck,  who  were,  evidently,  Sir 
J.Iulljcrry's  toads  in  ordinary.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  company  preyed  upon  the 
imfortunate  young  lord,  wh&f  weak  and 


silly  as  he  was,  appeared  by  far  the 
least  vicious  of  the  party.  Sir  Mul- 
beri-y  Hawk  was  remarkable  for  his 
tact  in  ruining,  by  himself  and  liis 
creatures,  young  gentlemen  of  fortune 
— a  genteel  and  elegant  profession,  of 
which  he  had  undoubtedly  gaineii  the 
head.  With  all  the  boldness  of  an  ori- 
ginal genius,  he  had  struck  out  an 
entirely  new  course  of  treatment  quite 
opposed  to  the  usualmethod;  his  custom 
being,  when  he  had  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy over  those  he  took  in  hand,  rather 
to  keep  them  down  thau  to  give  them 
their  own  way  ;  and  to  exercise  his 
vivacityupon  them,  openly,  and  without 
reserve.  Thus,  he  made  them  butts,  in 
a  double  sense,  and  while  he  emptied 
them  with  great  address,  caused  them 
to  ring  with  sundry  well-administered 
taps,  for  the  diversion  of  society. 

The  dinner  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  splendour  and  completeness  of  its 
appointments  as  the  mansion  itself, 
and  the  company  were  remarkable  for 
doing  it  ample  justice,  in  which  respect 
Jlessrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  particulai'ly 
signalised  themselves ;  these  two  gen- 
tlemen eating  of  every  dish,  and  drink- 
ing of  every  bottle,  with  a  capacity  and 
perseverance  truly  astonishing.  They 
were  remarkably  fresh,  too,  notwith- 
standing their  gi-eat  exertions  :  for,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  dessert,  tliey 
broke  out  again,  as  if  nothing  serious 
had  taken  place  since  breakfast. 

"  Well,"  said  Loi-d  Frederick,  sip- 
ping his  first  glass  of  port,  "if  this 
is  a  discounting  dinner,  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  deyvle  take  me,  if  it  wouldn't  be 
a  good  platan  to  get  discount  every 
day." 

"  You  '11  have  pieuty  of  it,  in  your 
time,"  returned  Sir  Z^lulberry  Hawk  ; 
"  Nickleby  will  tell  you  that." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Nickleby  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  man ;  "  am  I  to  be  a 
good  customer  ?" 

"  It  depends  entireiv  on  circum- 
stances, my  lord,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  On  your  lordship's  circumstances," 
interposed  Colonel  Chowscr  of  the  Mi- 
litia— and  the  race-courses. 

The  gallant  colonel  glanced  at 
Messrs. Pyke  and  Pluck  as  if  he  thought 
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tlicy  ought  to  laugh  at  his  joke,  but 
those  gt'iitlenun,  bein;^  only  engaged 
to  laugh  for  Sir  Mulljurry  Hawk,  were, 
to  his  signal  disconilitiu'c,  as  grave  as 
a  pair  ol'  undertakers.  To  add  to  his 
defeat,  Sir  Mulberry,  considering  any 
such  efforts  an  in-rasion  of  his  peculiar 
))rivilcge,  eyed  the  offender  steadily, 
through  his  glass,  as  if  astonished  at 
Ilia  prcsunipiion,  and  audibly  stated 
his  impression  that  it  was  an  "  infernal 
liberty,"  which  being  a  hint  to  Lord 
Frederick,  he  put  up  his  glass,  aud  sui-- 
veyed  the  object  of  censure  as  if  he 
were  some  extraordinary  wild  animal 
then  exhibiting  for  the  first  time.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Messrs.  Pylco  aud 
Pluck  stared  at  the  individual  whom 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  stared  at ;  so,  the 
poor  colonel,  to  hide  his  confusion, 
w  ;is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  holding 
his  port  before  his  right  eye  and  affect- 
iiig  to  scrutinise  its  colour  with  the 
most  lively  interest. 

All  this  while,  Kate  had  sat  as  silently 
as  she  could,  scarcely  daring  to  raise 
her  eyes,  lest  they  should  encounter 
the  admiring  gaze  of  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht,  or,  what  was  still  more  eni- 
Larrassing,  the  bold  looks  of  his  friend 
Sir  Mulberry.  The  Latter  gentleman 
was  obliging  enough  to  direct  general 
attention  towards  her. 

**  Here  is  Miss  Nickleby,"  observed 
Sir  Mulberry,  "wondering  why  the 
ileucc  somebody  doesn't  make  love  to 
her." 

"  No,   indeed,"  said    Kate,   looking 

lii.''tily  up,  "  I "  and  then  she 

stopped,  feeling  it  would  have  been 
belter  to  have  said  nothing  at  all. 

"I'll  hold  any  man  fifty  pounds," 
siiid  Sir  Mulberry,  "that  Miss  Niekleby 
can't  look  iii  my  face,  and  tell  me  slie 
w;isn't  thinking  so  " 

"  Done  1 "  cried  the  noble  gull. 
"  Within  ten  minutes." 

"  Done  ! "  responded  Sir  ilulberry. 
The  money  was  produced  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb 
was  elected  to  the  double  office  of  stake- 
I'.older  and  time-keeper. 

"  Pray,"  said  Kate,  in  gi-eat  coi.- 
ftusioii,  while  tlicse  prelimin.Ta-ies  were 
iu  course  of  completion.     "  Pray  do 


not  make  me  the  subject  of  any  bets. 
Uncle,  I  cannot  really " 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  I "  replied 
Ralph,  iu  whose  gi-ating  voice,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  unusual  huskiness, 
as  though  he  Pj)oko  unwillingly,  and 
would  rather  that  the  proposition  had 
not  been  broached.  "  It  is  done  in  a 
moment ;  there  is  nothing  iu  it.  If 
the  gentlemen  insist  on  it " 

"  /  don't  uisist  on  it,"'  said  Sir  ^Tul- 

berry,  with  a  loud  laugh.     "  That  is,  I 

by  no  me.ans  insist  upon  MissNickleby's 

making  the  denial,  for  if  she  does,  I 

lose;  but  I   sliall   be   glad  to  sec  her 

I  bright  eyes,  especially  as  she  favour.s 

I  the  mahogany  so  much." 

I      "  So  she  does,  and  it 's  too  ba-a-d  of 

you.  Miss  Nickleby,"   said  the  noble 

youth. 

"  Quite  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

"Horrid  ciniel,"  .said  Jlr.  Pluck. 

"  I  don't  care  if  1  do  lose."  .siid  .Sir 
JIulberry  ;  "  for  one  tolerable  look  at 
Miss  Nickleby's  eyes  is  worth  double 
!  the  money." 

j      "  ^lore,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 
j      "  l-'ar  more,"  said  Mr.  I'luck. 
I      "How   goes   tbe   enemy,   Suobb !" 
!  asked  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

"  Four  minutes  gone." 

"  Bravo  1 " 
I      "Won't  you  ma-ake  one  effort  for 
me.    Miss    Nickleby  2 "    asked    Lord 
prcderick,  after  a  sliort  interval. 

"  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to 
inquire,  my  buck,"  said  Sir  Mulberry; 
"  Miss  Nickleby  and  I,  understand  eaili 
other;  she  declares  on  my  side,  and 
shows  her  taste.  You  haven't  a  chauce, 
old  fellow.     Time,  Snobb  I " 

"  Eight  minutes  gone." 

"  Get  the  money  ready,"  said  Sir 
MulbeiTy ;  "  you  '11  soon  hand  over." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Pyke. 

Mr.  Pluck,  who  always  came  second, 
and  topped  his  companion  if  ho  could, 
screamed  outi'ight. 

The  poor  girl,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  that  the 
scarcely  knew  what,  she  did,  had  de- 
termined to  remain  ]>erfectly  (juiet; 
but  fearing  that  by  so  doing  she  miglit 
seem  to  countenance  Sir  Mulberry's 
boast,   vliich   had   been  uttered  with 
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great  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  man- 
ner, raised  lier  eyes,  and  looked  him  in 
the  face.  There  was  something  so 
odious,  so  insolent,  so  repulsiAe  in  the 
look  which  met  her,  that,  without  the 
power  to  stammer  forth  a  syllable,  she 
rose  and  hurried  from  the  room.  She 
restrained  her  tears  by  a  great  effort 
until  she  was  alone  up  stairs,  and  then 
£;ave  them  A'ent. 

"  Capital !"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
putting  the  stakes  in  his  poclcet. 
"  That 's  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  we  '11 
drink  her  liealth." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Pyke  and 
Co.  responded,  with  great  warmth  of 
mamier,  to  this  proposal,  or  that  the 
toast  was  drinik  with  many  little  in- 
sinuations from  the  firm,  relative  to 
the  completeness  of  Sir  Mulberry's 
conquest.  Ralph,  who,  while  the 
attention  of  the  other  guests  A^as  at- 
tracted to  the  principals  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene,  had  eyed  them  like  a 
v.olf,  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely 
now  his  niece  was  gone ;  the  decanters 
passing  quiclcly  round,  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  turned  his  ej-es 
from  speaker  to  speaker,  as  they 
warmed  with  wine,  with  looks  that 
seemed  to  search  their  hearts  and  lay 
bare,  for  his  distempered  sport,  every 
idle  thought  within  them. 

Meantime,  Kate,  left  wholly  to  her- 
self, had,  in  some  degree,  recovered  her 
composm-e.  She  had  learnt  from  a 
female  attendant,  that  her  imcle  wished 
to  see  her  before  she  left,  and  had  also 
gleaned  tlie  satisfactory  intelligence, 
that  the  gentlemen  would  take  coffee 
at  table.  The  prospect  of  seeing  them 
no  more,  contributed  greatly  to  calm 
her  agitation,  and,  taking  up  a  book, 
she  composed  herself  to  read. 

She  started  sometimes,  when  the 
".udden  0))ening  of  the  dining-room 
door  lot  loose  a  wild  shout  of  noi.sy 
revelry,  and  mure  than  once  rose  in 
great  alarm,  as  a  fancied  footstep  on 
the  staircase  impressed  her  with  the 
fear  that  some  stray  member  of  the 
party  was  returning  alone.  Nothing 
occm-ring,  however,  to  realise  her  ap- 
prehensions, she  endeavoured  to  fi.x  her 
attention  more  closely  ou  her  book,  in 


whicli  by  degrees  she  became  so  much 
interested,  that  she  had  read  on  through 
several  cliapters  without  heed  of  time 
or  place,  when  she  was  terrified  by 
suddenly  hearing  her  name  pronounced 
by  a  man's  voice  close  at  her  ear. 

The  book  fell  from  her  hand. 
Lounging  on  an  ottoman  close  beside 
her,  was  Sir  IMulberry  Hawk,  evidently 
the  worse — if  a  man  be  a  ruffian  at 
heart,  he  is  never  the  better — for  wine. 

'•  What  a  delightful  studiousness  !  " 
said  this  accomplished  gentleman. 
"  Was  it  real,  now,  or  only  to  display 
tlie  cye-lashes  ? " 

Kate,  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
door,  made  no  reply. 

"  I  have  looked  at  'em  for  five 
minutes,"  said  Sii-  Mulberry.  "  Upon 
my  soul,  they're  perfect.  Why  did  I 
speak,  and  destroy  such  a  pretty  little 
picture  !  " 

"  Do  me  the  favom*  to  be  silent  now, 
sir,"  replied  Kate. 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
folding  his  crush  hat  to  lay  his  elbow 
on,  and  bringing  himself  still  closer  to 
the  young  lady ;  "  upon  my  life,  you 
oughtn't  to.  Such  a  devoted  slave  of 
yours.  Miss  Nickleby — it 's  an  infernal 
thing  to  treat  him  «o  harshly,  upon  my 
soul  it  is." 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand,  sir," 
said  Kate,  trenibUng  in  spite  of  her- 
self, but  speaking  with  great  indigna- 
tion, "  that  your  behaviour  offends  and 
disgusts  me.  If  you  have  a  spark 
of  gentlemanly  feelmg  remaining,  you 
will  leave  me." 

"  Now  why,"  said  Sir  ^Mulberry, 
"  why  will  you  keep  up  this  appear- 
ance of  excessive  rigo'or,  my  sweet 
creature  ?  Now,  he  more  natm'al — 
my  dear  Miss  Nickleby,  be  more 
natural — do." 

Kate  hastily  rose  ;  but  as  she  rose, 
Sir  Mulberry  caught  her  dress,  and 
forcibly  detained  her. 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  she  cried,  her 
heart  swelling  with  anger.  "  Do  you 
hear  ?     Instantly — this  moment." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
berry ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

*'  Unhand  me,  sir,  this  instant/' 
cried  Kate. 
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"  Not  for  tl\o  world,"  rejoined  Sir 
Mulberry.  Tims  speaking,  he  leaned 
over,  as  if  to  replace  her  in  her  chair ; 
hut  the  young  lady,  niaidng  a  violent 
effort  to  disengage  herself,  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  measured  his  length  upon 
the  ground.  As  Kate  sprung  forward 
to  leave  the  room,  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklehy 
appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  con- 
fronted lier. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  said  Ralph. 
"  It  is  this,  sir,"  replied  Kate,  vio- 
lently .igitated  :  "  that  beneath  the 
roof  where  I,  a  helpless  gii'l,  your 
dead  brother's  child,  should  most  have 
found  protection,  I  have  been  exposed 
to  insult  which  should  make  you 
shrink  to  look  upon  me.  Let  mo  pass 
you." 

R.-xlph  (I!<1  shrink,  as  the  indignant 
girl  fixed  her  kindling  eye  upon  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  comply  with  her  in- 
junction, nevertheless  :  for  he  led  her 
to  a  di.'^tant  seat,  and  returning,  and 
approa-htng  Sir  Mulben'y  Hawk,  who 
had  by  this  time  risen,  motioned  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Your  way  lies  there,  sir,"  said 
Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  that 
some  devil  niiglit  have  owned  with 
pride. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1 " 
demanded  his  friend,  fiercely. 

The  swoln  veins  stood  out  like 
sinews  on  Ralph's  wrinkled  forehead, 
and  the  nerves  about  his  mouth 
worked  as  though  some  unendurable 
emotion  wiimg  them  ;  but  he  .smiled 
disdainfully,  and  again  pointed  to  the 
door. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  you  old  mad- 
man ! "  .isked  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Well,"  said  Ralph.  The  fashion- 
able vagabond  for  the  moment  quite 
quailed  under  the  steady  look  of  the 
older  sinner,  and  walked  towards  the 
door,  muttering  as  he  went. 

"  Vou  wanted  the  loril,  did  you  ?  " 
ho  said,  stopping  short  when  he  reached 
the  door,  a.s  if  a  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  him,  and  confronting  Ralph 
again.  "Damme,  I  was  in  the  wav, 
was  I  ? " 

Ralph  smiled  again,  but  made  no 
&ns'.\:er. 


"  Who  brouglit  him  to  you  first  '." 
pursued  Sir  Mull)erry  ;  "  and  how, 
without  me,  could  you  ever  have 
wound  him  in  your  net  as  you  have  !" 

"  The  net  is  a  large  one,  and  rather 
full,"  said  Ralph.  "  Take  care  that  it 
chokes  nobody  in  the  mes-hes." 

"  You  would  sell  your  fiesh  and 
blood  for  money;  yourself,  if  you  have 
not  already  made  a  bargain  with  the 
devil,"  retorted  the  other.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  your  pretty  niece 
was  not  brought  here,  as  a  decoy  for 
the  drunken  l>oy  down  stairs  '  " 

Although  this  hurried  dialogue  was 
carried  on,  in  a  suppressed  tone  on 
both  sides,  Ralph  looked  involuntarily 
round  to  ascertain  that  Kate  had  not 
moved  her  position  so  as  to  be  within 
hearing.  His  adversary  saw  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  and  followed 
it  up. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me."  ho 
asked  again,  "  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  s.iy  that  if  he  had  found 
his  way  up  here  instead  of  me,  you 
wouldn't  have  been  a  little  more  blind, 
and  a  little  more  deaf,  and  a  little 
less  flourishing,  than  yon  have  been! 
CorjC;  Nickleby,  answer  me  that." 

"  I  tell  you  this,"  replied  Ralph, 
"  that  if  I  brought  her  here,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business " 

"  Aye,  that 's  the  word,"'  interposed 
Sir  Mulberry, with  a  laugh.  "You're 
coming  to  yourself  again  now." 

"  —  As  a  matter  of  business,"  pur- 
sued   Ralph,     speaking     slow^ly     and 
firmly,  as  a  man  who  luvs  made  up  his 
mind    to   say   no   more,   "  because    I 
tliought  she  might  make  some  impres- 
I  sion  on  the  silly  youth  you  have  taken 
I  in  hand  and  are  lending  good  help  to 
i  ruin,  I  knew — knowing  him — that   it 
would  be  long  before  he  outraged  her 
girl's    feelings,   and    that    unless    lie 
offended  by  mere  puppyism  and  empti- 
ness, he  would,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment,  respect   the    se.K   and   conduct 
even  of  his  usurer's  niece.     But  if  I 
thought  to  draw  him  on  more  gently 
by  this  device,  I  did  not  think  of  sub- 
jecting the  girl  to  the  licentiousness 
and  brutality  of  so  old  a  hand  as  you. 
j  And  now  we  understand  each  other.'* 
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"Especially  as  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  by  it — eh  I "  sneered  Sir 
^lulbcrry. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Ralph.  He  had 
turned  away,  and  looiced  over  his 
shoulder  to  make  this  last  reply.  The 
«'yes  of  the  two  worthies  met,  with  an 
expression  as  if  each  rascal  felt  that 
there  was  no  disguising  himself  from 
the  other  ;  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawlc 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
slowly  out. 

His  friend  closed  the  door,  and 
looked  restlessly  towards  the  spot 
■where  his  niece  still  remained  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  had  left  her.  She 
had  flung  herself  hea-v-ily  upon  the  couch, 
and  with  her  head  drooping  over  the 
cushion,  and  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands,  seemed  to  be  still  weeping  in 
an  agony  of  shame  and  gi-ief. 

Ralph  would  have  walked  into  any 
poverty-stricken  debtor's  house,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  a  bailiff,  though  in 
attendance  upon  a  young  child's  death- 
bed, without  tlic  smallest  concern, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  man  would  have  been 
an  oft'ender  against  his  only  code  of 
morality.  But,  here  was  a  yoimg  girl, 
who  had  done  no  wrong  save  that  of 
coming  into  the  world  alive  ;  who  h.ad 
patiently  yielded  to  all  his  wishes  ; 
who  had  tried  hard  to  please  him — 
above  all,  who  didn't  owe  him  money 
— and  he  i'elt  awkward  and  nervous. 

Ralph  took  a  chair  at  some  distance  ; 
then,  another  chair  a  little  nearer ; 
then,  moved  a  little  nearer  still ;  then, 
nearer  agam,  and  linally  sat  himself 
on  the  same  sofa,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Kate's  arm. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  ! "  he  said,  as  she 
drew  it  back,  and  her  sobs  burst  out 
afi-esh.  "  Hush,  hush  !  Don't  mind 
it  now  ;  don't  think  of  it." 

"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  go 
home,"  cried  Kate.  '•'  Let  me  leave 
this  house,  and  go  home." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ralph.  "  You 
shall.  But  you  must  dry  your  eyes 
first,  and  comj)Ose  yourself.  Let  me 
raise  .your  head.     I'here — thei-e." 

"Oh,    uncle!"-    exclaimed     Kate, 


clasping  her  hands.  "  What  have  1 
done — what  have  I  done — that  you 
should  subject  me  to  this  i  If  1  had 
wronged  you  in  thought,  or  word,  or 
deed,  it  would  liave  been  most  cruel 
to  me,  and  the  memory  of  one  you 
must  have  loved  in  some  old  time  ; 
but " 

"Only  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"' 
interrupted  Ralph,  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  "  I 
didn't  know  it  would  be  so  ;  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  foresee  it.  I  did 
all  I  could. — Come,  let  us  walk  about 
You  are  faint  with  the  closeness  of 
the  room,  and  the  heat  of  these  lamps. 
You  will  be  better  now,  if  you  make 
the  slightest  eflfort." 

"  I  will  do  anything,"  replied  Kate, 
"if  you  will  only  send  me  home." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Ralph ; 
"but  you  must  get  back  your  own 
looks  ;  for  those  you  have,  will  frighten 
them,  and  nobody  must  know  of  this 
but  you  and  I.  Now  let  us  walk  the 
other  way.  There.  You  look  better 
even  now." 

With  such  encouragements  as  these, 
Ralph  Nickleby  walked  to  and  fro, 
with  his  niece  leaning  on  his  arai ; 
actually  trembling  beneath  her  touch. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  judged 
it  prudent  to  allow  her  to  depart,  he 
supported  her  down  stnirs,  after  ad- 
justing her  shawl  and  performing 
such  little  offices,  most  probably  for 
th*^  first  time  in  his  lA'e.  Across 
the  hall,  and  down  the  steps,  Ralph 
led  her  too ;  nor  did  he  withdraw 
his  hand,  until  she  was  seated  iu  the 
coach. 

As  the  door  of  the  vehicle  wa.s 
roughly  closed,  a  comb  fell  from  Kate's 
hair,  close  at  her  uncle's  feet ;  and  as 
he  picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  into 
her  hand,  the  light  from  a  neighboiu'- 
ing  lamp  shone  upon  her  face.  The 
locic  of  hair  that  had  escaped  and 
curled  loosely  over  her  brow,  the 
traces  of  tears  yet  scarcely  dry,  the 
flushed  cheek,  the  look  of  sorrow,  all 
fired  some  dormant  train  of  recolh^c- 
tion  in  the  old  man's  breast  ;  and  the 
face  of  his  dead  brother  seemed  pre- 
sent before  him,  with  the  very  look  it 
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bore  on  some  occa.sion  of  lioyish  grief, 
of  which  every  minutest  circumstance 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  scene  of  yesterday. 

Kalph    Nickleby,  who    was    proof 
a^^'aiust  all  appeals  of  Hood  and  kui- 


dred — who  was  steeled  against  every 
tale  of  sorrow  and  distress — sta'igcrf  d 
while  ho  looked,  and  went  back  into 
his  house,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  a 
spirit  from  some  world  beyond  the 
grave. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VHEREIN     NICHOLAS     AT     LENGTH     ENCOUNTEUS     HIS     UNCLE,     TO     WHOM     IIJ 
EXPRESSLS    HIS   SENTIMENTS   WITH    MUCH    CANDOUR.       HIS    UESOLCTION. 


Little  Miss  La  Creevy  trotted 
briskly  through  divers  streets  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  early  on  Monday 
morning — the  day  after  the  dinner — 
charged  with  the  important  commis- 
sion of  acquainting  Madame  Manta- 
lini  that  Miss  Nickleby  was  too  unwell 
to  attend  that  day,  but  hoi)ed  to  bo 
enabled  to  resume  her  duties  on  t!ie 
morrow.  And  as  Miss  La  Creevy 
walked  along,  revolving  in  her  mind 
various  genteel  forms  and  elegant  turns 
of  expression,  with  a  view  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  very  best  in  which  to  couch 
her  communication,  she  cogitated  a 
good  deal  upon  tlie  probable  causes  of 
her  }  oung  friend's  indisposition. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Her  eyes 
were  decidedly  red  last  night.  SJie 
said  she  had  a  head-ache  ;  head-aches 
don't  occasion  red  eyes.  She  must 
have  been  crying." 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which, 
indeed,  she  had  established  to  her  per- 
fect satisfaction  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, Miss  La  Creevy  went  on  to  con- 
sider— as  she  had  done  nearly  all  night 
— what  new  cause  of  unhappiness  lier 
young  friend  could  possibly  b.ave  had. 

"  1    can't   think  of  anything,"  said  | 
the  little  portrait  painter.     "  Notl'.ing  | 
at  all,  unless  it  was  the  behaviour  of  j 
that  old  bear.     Cross  to  her,  I  sup- 
pose ?     Unpleasant  binite  !  " 

Relieved  by  this  expression  of  opi-  I 
nion,  albeit  it  was  vented  upon  empty  i 
air.    Miss    La  Creevy    ti'otted    on    to 
Madame   ^Lantalini's  ;    and  being  m-  | 
fcraied  tliat  the  governing  power  was 


not  yet  out  of  bed,  requested  an  inter- 
view with  the  second  in  command ; 
whereupon  iliss  Knag  appeai'ed. 

"  So  fiir  as  /  am  concerned,"  sairl 
Miss  Knag,  when  the  message  hacT 
been  delivered,  with  many  ornaments 
of  speech  ;  "  I  could  sjiarc  Miss  Nic- 
kleby for  evermore." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  !  "  rejoined 
Miss  La  Creevy,  highly  ofiended. 
"  But,  you  see,  you  are  not  misti'ess  of 
the  business,  and  therefore  it's  of  no 
great  consequence." 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Miss 
Knag.  "  Have  you  any  fui'ther  com- 
mands for  me  ? " 

"  No,  I  have  not,  ma'am,"  rejoined 
Miss  La  Creevy, 

"  Tlien  good  morning,  ma" am,"  said 
Miss  Knag. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  m.a'ain  ; 
and  many  obligations  for  your  extreme 
politeness  and  good-breeding,"  re- 
joined Miss  La  Creevy. 

Thus  terminating  the  interviev-- 
diu'ing  which  both  ladies  had  trembled 
very  much,  and  been  marvellously 
polite — certsiin  indications  that  tlicy 
were  within  an  inch  of  a  very  despe- 
rate quarrel — Mi.?s  La  Creevy  bounced 
out  of  the  room,  and  into  the  street. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  the 
queer  little  soul.  "  A  nice  person  to 
know,  I  should  think  !  I  wish  I  had 
the  painting  of  her  :  /  'd  do  her  jus- 
tice." So,  feeUng  quite  satisfied  tliat 
she  had  said  a  very  cutting  thing  at 
Miss  Knag's  expense,  Miss  La  Creevy 
had  a  hearty  laugh,  and  went  home  to 
breakfast,  in  great  good  humour. 
L  2 
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Here  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
ha-ving  lived  alone  so  long  !  The  little 
bustling,  active,  cheerful  ci'eature, 
existed  entirely  within  herself,  talked 
to  herself,  made  a  confidant  of  herself, 
was  as  sarcastic  as  she  could  be,  on 
people  who  offended  her,  by  herself ; 
pleased  herself,  and  did  no  harm.  If 
she  indulged  in  scandal,  nobody's  re- 
putation suffered  ;  and  it  she  enjoyed 
a  little  bit  of  revenge,  no  living  soul 
was  one  atom  the  worse.  One  of  the 
many  to  whom,  from  straitened  cu-- 
cumstances,  a  consequent  inability  to 
form  the  associations  they  M-ould  wish, 
and  a  disinclmation  to  mix  with  the 
society  they  could  obtain,  London  is 
as  complete  a  solitude  as  the  plains  of 
Syria,  the  humble  artist  had  pursued 
lier  lonely,  but  contented  way  for 
many  years  ;  and,  until  the  peculiar 
misfortunes  of  the  Nickleby  family 
attracted  her  attention,  had  made  no 
friends,  though  brinifull  of  the  friend- 
liest feelings  to  all  mankind.  There 
are  many  warm  hearts  in  the  same 
solitary  guise  as  poor  little  Miss  La 
Creevy's. 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  just  now.  She  went  home  to 
breakfast,  and  had  scarcely  caught  the 
full  flavour  of  her  first  sip  of  tea,  when 
the  servant  announced  a  gentleman, 
■whereat  Miss  La  Creevy,  at  once 
imagining  a  new  sitter  transfixed  by 
admiration  at  the  street-door  case, 
was  in  unspealcable  eonsteraation  at 
the  presence  of  the  tea-things. 

"  Here,  take  'em  away  ;  iiui  with 
'em  into  the  bed-room  ;  anywhere," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Dear,  dear  ; 
to  think  that  I  should  be  late  on  this 
particular  morning,  of  all  others,  after 
being  ready  for  three  weeks  by  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul 
coming  near  the  place  !  " 

"  Don't  let  me  put  you  out  of  the 
way,"  said  a  voice  Miss  La  Creevy 
knew.  "  I  told  the  servant  not  to 
mention  my  name,  because  I  wished 
to  surprise  you." 

« Mr.  Nicholas  ! "  cried  Miss  La 
Creevy,  starting  in  great  astonishment. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  I  see," 
replied  Nicholas,  extending  his  hand. 


"  Why,  I  think  I  should  even  have 
kno^vn  you  if  I  had  met  you  in  the 
street,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  with 
a  smiie.  "  Hannah,  another  cup  and 
saucer.  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what, 
young  man  ;  I  '11  ti'ouble  you  not  to 
repeat  the  impertinence  you  were 
guilty  of,  on  the  morning  you  went 
away." 

"  You  would  not  be  very  angiy, 
would  you  1 "  asked  Nicholas. 

« Wouldn't  I  ! "  said  Miss  La 
Creevy.  "  You  had  better  try  ;  that 's 
all!" 

Nicholas,  with  becoming  gallantry, 
immediately  took  Miss  La  Creevy  at 
her  word,  who  uttered  a  faint  scream 
and  slapped  his  face ;  but  it  was  not 
a  very  hard  slap,  and  that 's  the 
truth. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  rude  crea- 
ture ! "  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  You  told  me  to  try,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Well  ;  but  I  was  speaking  ironi- 
cally," rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  Oh  !  that 's  another  thing,"  said 
Nicholas  ;  "  you  should  have  told  me 
that,  too." 

"  I  dare  say  you  didn't  know,  in- 
deed ! "  retorted  IMiss  La  Creevy. 
"  But,  now  I  look  at  you  again,  you 
seem  thinner  than  when  I  saw  you 
last,  and  your  face  is  haggard  and 
pale.  And  how  come  you  to  have 
left  Yorkshire  ? " 

She  stopped  here ;  for  there  was  so 
much  heart  in  her  altered  tone  and 
manner,  that  Nicholas  was  quite 
moved. 

"  I  need  look  somewhat  changed," 
he  said,  after  a  short  silence  ;  "  for  I 
have  undergone  some  suffering,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  since  I  left  London. 
I  have  been  very  poor,  too,  and  have 
even  suffered  from  want." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Nicholas  !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  what  are 
you  telling  me  !  " 

"  Nothing  which  need  distress  you 
quite  so  much,"  answered  Nicholas, 
with  a  more  sprightly  air  ;  "  neither 
did  I  come  here,  to  bewail  my  lot,  but 
on  matter  more  to  the  purpose.  I 
wish  to  meet  my  uncle  face  to  face. 
I  should  tell  you  that  first." 
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"  Then  all  I  have  to  say  about  that 
is,"  interposed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  that 
I  don't  envy  you  your  taste  ;  and  that 
sittin;^  in  the  same  room  with  his  very 
hoots,  would  put  rac  out  of  humour  for 
a  fortnight." 

"  In  the  main,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  there  may  be  no  great  difTcrence  of 
opinion  between  you  and  me,  so  far  ; 
but  you  will  understiind,  that  I  desire 
to  confront  him,  to  justify  myself, 
and  to  cast  his  duplicity  and  malice  in 
liis  throat." 

"  That 's  quite  another  matter,"  re- 
joined Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Heaven  for- 
give me  ;  but  I  shouldn't  cry  my  eyes 
quite  out  of  my  head,  if  they  choked 
liini.     Well  ? " 

"•  To  this  end,  I  called  upon  him  this 
morning,"  said  Nicholas.  He  only 
returned  to  town  on  Saturday,  and  I 
l.new  nothing  of  his  arrival  until  Lite 
last  night." 

"  And  did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked 
Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  He  had 
gone  out" 

"  Hah  1  "  said  Miss  La  Creevy  ; 
"  on  some  kind,  charitable  business,  I 
dare  say."  I 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued  I 
Nicholas,  "  from  w  hat  has  been  told  | 
me,  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  ae-  , 
quainted  with  his  movements,  that  ho  ' 
intends  seeing  my  mother  and  sister  j 
to-day,  and  giving  thcni  his  version  of 
the  occurrences  that  have  befallen  me. 
1  will  meet  him  there."  i 

"  That 's  right,"  said  Miss  La  j 
Civevy,  nibbing  her  hands.  "  And  I 
yet,  1  don't  know,'"  .she  added,  "  there  | 
is  much  to  be  thought  of — others  to  i 
be  considered."  i 

"  1  have  considered  others,"  rejoined 
Nichol.is  ;  "  but  as  honesty  and  honour  i 
are  botli  at  issue,  nothing  shall  deter 
me." 

"  You  should  know  best,"  said  Miss  I 
La  Creevy.  J 

"  In  tliis  case  I  hope  so,"  answered  , 
Nicholas.  "  And  all  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me,  is,  to  prepare  tlsem  for  my 
coming.  They  think  me  a  long  way 
oft",  and  if  I  went  wholly  unexpected, 
I   should  frighten  them.     If  you  can 


spare  time  tu  tell  them  that  you  have 
seen  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  with  them 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu'  afterwards,  you 
will  do  me  a  great  service." 

"  I  WISH  1  could  do  you,  or  any  of 
you,  a  greater,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy ; 
"  but  the  power  to  serve,  is  as  seldom 
joined  witli  the  will,  as  the  will  is  with 
the  power,  /  think." 

Talking  on  very  fast  and  very  much, 
Miss  La  Creevy  finished  her  break- 
fast with  great  exped-tion,  put  away 
the  tea-caddy  and  hid  the  key  under 
the  fender,  resumed  her  bonnet,  and, 
taking  Nicholas's  arm,  sallied  forth  at 
once  to  the  city,  Nicholas  left  her 
near  the  door  of  his  mother's  house, 
and  promised  to  retiu'n  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

It  so  chanced  that  Ralph  Nickleby, 
at  length  seeing  fit,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, to  communicate  the  atrocities 
of  which  Nicholas  had  been  guilty, 
had  (instead  of  first  proceeding  to 
another  quarter  of  the  town  on  busi- 
ness, as  Newman  Noggs  supposed  he 
would),  gone  straight  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  Hence,  when  Miss  La  Creevy, 
admitted  by  a  girl  who  was  cleaning 
the  house,  made  her  way  to  the 
sitting-room,  she  found  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby and  Kate  in  tears,  and  Ralph 
just  coneluiliiig  his  statement  of 
his  nephew's  misdemeanors.  Kate 
beckoned  her  not  to  retire,  and  Miss 
La  Creevy  took  a  seat  in  silence. 

"  You  are  here  already,  are  you, 
my  gentleman?"  thought  the  little 
woman.  "  Then  he  shall  announcii 
himself,  and  see  what  efiect  that  ha.s 
on  you." 

"This  is  pretty,"  said  Ralph,  fold- 
ing up  Miss  Squcers's  note  ;  "vei-y 
pretty.  I  recommended  him — against 
all  my  previous  conviction,  for  I  knew 
he  would  never  do  any  good — to  a 
man  with  whom,  behaving  himself 
properly,  he  might  have  remained,  in 
comfort,  for  years.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Conduct,  for  which  he  might 
hold  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Kate, 
indignantly  ;  "  never.  It  is  some  base 
conspiracy,  which  carries  its  own  false- 
hood witii  it." 
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"  My  (lo.'U',"  said  Ralph,  "you  wrong 
the  worthy  man.  These  are  not  in- 
A'cntious.  The  man  is  assaulted,  your 
hrother  is  not  to  be  found  ;  this  boy, 
of  whom  they  speak,  goes  with  him — 
remember,  remember." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Kate.  "  Ni- 
cholas ! — and  a  thief,  too  !  Mamma, 
how  can  you  sit  and  hear  such  state- 
ments ? "' 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had,  at  no 
time,  been  remarkable  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  very  clear  understanding, 
and  who  had  been  reduced  by  the  late 
changes  in  her  affiiirs  to  a  most  com- 
plicated state  of  perplexity,  made  no 
other  reply  to  this  earnest  remon- 
strance than  exclaiming  from  behind 
a  mass  of  pocket-handkerchief,  that 
she  never  could  have  believed  it — 
thereby  most  ingeniously  leaving  her 
hearers  to  suppose  that  she  did  ])e- 
lieve  it. 

"  It  would  be  my  duty,  if  he  came 
in  m.y  way,  to  deliver  him  up  to  jus- 
tice," said  Ralph,  "  my  bounden  duty  ; 
I  should  have  no  other  course,  as  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, to  piu'sue.  And  yet,"  said  Ralph, 
speaking  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
and  looking  furtively,  but  fixedly,  at 
Kate,  "  and  yet  I  would  not.  I  would 
Kjjare  the  feelings  of  his — of  his  sister. 
And  his  mother  of  course,"  added 
Jvalph,  as  though  by  an  afterthought, 
and  with  far  less  emphasis. 

Kate  very  well  understood  that  this 
was  held  out  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  lier,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
silence  regarding  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night.  She  looked  invo- 
luntarily towards  Ralph  as  he  ceased 
to  speak,  but  he  had  turned  his  eyes 
another  way,  and  seemed  for  the 
moment  quite  unconscious  of  her  pre- 
sence. 

"  Everything,"  said  Ralph,  after  a 
long  silence,  broken  only  by  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby's  sobs,  "  everything  combines 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  letter,  if 
indeed  there  were  any  possibility  of 
disputing  it.  Do  innocent  men  steal 
away  from  the  sight  of  honest  folks, 
and  skulk  in  hiding-places,  like  out- 
laws ?      Po    innocent    men    inveigle 


nameless  vagabonds,  and  prowl  with 
them  about  the  country  as  idle  rob- 
bers do  ?  Assault,  riot,  theft,  what 
do  you  call  these  ? " 

"  A  lie  !"  cried  a  voice,  as  the  door 
was  dashed  open,  and  Nicholas  came 
into  the  room. 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  and 
possibly  of  alarm,  Ralph  rose  from 
liis  seat,  and  fell  back  a  few  paces, 
quite  taken  oft'  his  guard  by  this 
imexpeeted  apparition.  In  another 
moment,  he  stood,  fixed  and  immove- 
able with  folded  arms,  regarding  his 
nephew  with  a  scowl  ;  while  Kate  and 
Miss  La  Creevy  threw  themselves 
betw'een  the  two,  to  prevent  the  per- 
sonal violence  which  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  Nicholas  appeared  to  threaten. 

"  Dear  Nicholas,"  cried  his  sister, 
clinging  to  him.  "  Be  calm,  con- 
sider—  " 

"Consider,  Kate  i"  cried  Nicholas, 
clasping  her  hand  so  tight,  in  tlie 
tumult  of  his  anger,  that  she  could 
scarcely  bear  the  pain.  "  When  i 
consider  all,  and  think  of  what  has 
passed,  I  need  be  made  of  iron  to 
stand  before  him."' 

"  Or  bronze,"  said  Ralph,  quietly  ; 
"there  is  not  hardihood  enough  in 
flesh  and  blood  to  face  it  out  " 

'•  Oh  dear,  dear  ! "  cried  Mi's.  Nic- 
icleby,  "  that  things  should  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  as  this  ! " 

"  Who  speaks  in  a  tone,  as  if  I 
had  done  wrong,  and  brought  dis- 
grace on  them  l "  said  Nicholas,  look- 
uig  round. 

"  Your  mother,  sir,"  replied  Ralnli, 
motioning  towards  her. 

"  Whose  ears  have  been  poisoned 
by  you,"  said  Nicholas;  "by  you — 
who,  mider  pretence  of  deserving 
the  thanks  she  poured  upon  you, 
heaped  every  insult,  wrong,  and  in- 
dignity, upon  my  head.  You,  who 
sent  me  to  a  den  where  sordid  cruelty, 
worthy  of  yourself,  runs  wanton,  and 
youthlul  misery  stalks  precocious ; 
where  the  lightness  of  childliood 
slirinks  into  the  heaviness  of  age,  and 
its  every  promise  blights,  and  withers 
as  it  grows.  I  call  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness," said  Nicholas,  lookmg  eagerly 
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round,  "  that  I  liavc  seen  all  this,  jind 
that  he  huows  it." 

"Refute  these  cahiiiinics,"  said 
Kate,  "  and  he  more  patient,  so  that 
you  may  pivo  them  no  advantajje.  Tell 
us  what  you  really  did,  and  show  that 
thoy  are  untnie." 

"  Of  what  do  they — or  of  what  docs 
he — accuse  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  First,  of  attacking  your  master, 
and  being  within  an  ace  of  qualifying 
joursclf  to  be  tried  for  murder,"  in- 
terposed Ralph.  "  I  speak  plainly, 
yoimg  man,  bluster  as  you  will." 

"I  interfered,"  said  Nicholas,  "to 
save  ft  misei-able  creature  from  the 
vilest  cruelty.  In  so  doing.  I  inflicted 
such  punishment  upon  a  wretch  as  he 
will  not  readily  forget,  though  far  less 
than  lie  deserved  from  me.  1  f  the  same 
scene  were  renewed  befijre  me  now, 
I  wotild  take  the  same  part  ;  but  I 
would  strike  harder  and  heavier,  and 
brand  liim  with  such  marks  as  he 
should  ean-y  to  liis  grave,  go  to  it 
when  he  would." 

"You  hear?"  said  Ra1|)h,  turning 
to  Mi*3.  Nicklebv.  "  Penitence, 
lhi»!" 

"  Oh  dear  me  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  I 
really  don't." 

"Do  not  speak  just  now,  mamma,  I 
entreat  you,"  said  Kate.  "  iJear 
Nicholas,  I  only  tell  you,  that  you 
may  know  what  wickedness  can 
prompt,  but  they  accuse  you  of — a 
ring  is  missing,  and  they  dare  to  say 
that " 

"  Tiie  woman,"  said  Nicholas, 
h.iughtily,  "  the  wife  of  the  fellow  from 
whom  these  charges  come,  dropped — 
n3  I  suppose — a  worthless  ring  among 
some  clothes  of  mine,  early  in  the 
morning  on  which  I  left  the  house. 
At  least,  I  know  that  she  was  in  the 
bed-room  where  they  lay,  struggling 
with  an  unha]ipy  child,  and  that  I 
found  it  when  I  opened  my  bundle  on 
the  road.  1  returned  it,  at  once,  by 
coach,  and  thoy  have  it  now." 

"  I  knew,  I  knew,"  said  Kate,  look- 
ing tow.irds  her  uncle.  "About  this 
boy,  love,  in  wliose  company  they  say 
you  left  ? " 


"  The  boy,  a  silly,  huliilcss  crea- 
ture, from  brutality  and  hard  usage, 
is  with  me  now,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  You  hear  ?  "  said  Ralph,  appeal- 
ing to  the  mother  again,  "  everything 
proved,  even  upon  his  own  confession. 
"  Do  you  choose  to  restore  that  bov, 
sir  ? " 

"  No.     I  do  not,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  You  do  not  ?  "  sneered  Ralph. 

"  No,"  repeated  Nicholas,  "  not  to 
the  man  with  whom  I  found  him.  I 
would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he  has 
the  claim  of  birth  :  I  might  wring 
somethinp:  from  his  sense  of  shame,  it 
he  were  dead  to  every  tie  of  nature." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Ralph.  "  Now,  sir, 
will  you  hear  a  word  or  two  from 
me  ? " 

"  You  can  speak  when  and  what 
you  plea.se,"  replied  Nicholas,  em- 
bracing his  sister.  "  T  take  little  heed 
of  what  you  say  or  threaten." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir."  retorted  Ralph  ; 
"  but  perhaps  it  m.ay  concern  others, 
who  may  think  it  worth  their  wliile  ti 
listen,  and  consider  what  I  tell  them. 
I  will  address  ^our  mother,  sir,  who 
knows  the  woi-ld." 

"Ah  !  and  I  only  too  ilearly  wish  I 
didn't,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  really  was  no  necessity  for 
the  good  lady  to  be  much  distressed 
upon  this  particular  head  ;  the  extent 
of  her  worldly  knowledjie  being,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable  ;  and 
so  Ralph  seemed  to  think,  for  he 
smiled  as  she  spoke.  He  then  glanced 
steadily,  at  her  and  Nicholas  by 
turns,  as  he  delivered  himself  in  these 
words  : 

"  Of  what  I  have  done,  or  what  I 
meant  to  do,  for  you,  ma'am,  and  my 
niece,  I  say  not  one  syllable.  I  held 
out  no  promise,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
for  yourself.  I  hold  out  no  threat  now, 
but  I  .«ay  that  this  boy,  headstroii;;, 
wilful,  and  disorderly  as  he  is,  shoi.lil 
not  have  one  penny  of  my  money,  or 
one  crust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp 
of  my  hand,  to  save  him  from  thu 
loftiest  gallows  in  all  Europe.  I  will 
not  meet  him,  come  where  he  corner, 
or  hear  his  name.  I  will  not  help 
liim,  or  those  who  lielp  him.     Wii'i  ^ 
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full  knowledge  of  what  he  brought 
xipon  you  by  so  doing,  he  has  come 
back  ill  his  selfish  sloth,  to  be  an  ag- 
gravation of  your  wants,  and  a  burden 
upon  his  sister's  scanty  wages.  I  re- 
gret to  leave  you,  and  more  to  leave 
her,  now,  but  I  will  not  encourage  this 
compound  of  meanness  and  cruelty, 
and,  as  I  will  not  asic  you  to  renounce 
him,  I  see  you  no  more." 

If  Ralph  had  not  known  and  felt 
his  power  in  wounding  those  he  hated, 
liis  glances  at  Nicholas  would  have 
bIiowii  it  him,  in  all  its  force,  as  he 
proceeded  in  the  above  address.  In- 
nocent as  the  young  man  was,  of  all 
wrong,  every  artful  insinuation  stung, 
every  well-considered  sarcasm  cut 
him  to  the  quick ;  and  when  Ralph 
noted  his  pale  face  and  quivering  lip, 
he  hugged  himself  to  mai'k  how  well 
he  had  chosen  the  taunts  best  calcu- 
lated to  strike  deep  into  a  young  and 
ardent  spirit. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  I  know  you  have  been 
very  good  to  us,  and  meant  to  do  a 
good  deal  i'or  my  dear  daughter.  I 
am  quite  sure  of  that  ;  I  kno\\'  you 
did,  and  it  was  very  kind  of  you, 
having  her  at  youi'  house  and  all — 
and  of  cour.se  it  ^^■ould  have  been  a 
great  thing  for  her  and  for  me  too. 
But  I  can't,  you  know,  brother-in-law, 
I  can't  renounce  my  own  son,  even  if 
he  has  done  all  you  say  he  has — it  "s 
not  possible  ;  I  couldn't  do  it  ;  so  we 
must  go  to  raclc  and  ruin,  Kate,  my 
ilear.  I  can  Lear  it,  I  dare  say." 
Pouring  forth  these  and  a  perfectly 
wonderful  train  of  other  disjointed 
expres.sions  of  regret,  which  no  mor- 
tal power  but  Mrs.  Nickleby's  could 
ever  have  strung  together,  that  lady 
M'rung  her  hands,  and  her  tears  fell 
faster. 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  if  Nicholas  has 
clone  what  they  say  he  has,'  mamma  ? " 
asked  Kate,  with  honest  anger.  "  You 
know  he  has  not." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  tliink,  one 
way  or  other,  iny  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Nieklcby  ;  "  Nicholas  is  so  violent, 
aiid  your  uncle  has  so  much  com- 
posure, that  I  can  only  hear  wiiat  he 


says,  and  not  what  Nicholas  docs. 
Never  mind,  don't  let  us  talk  any 
more  about  it.  We  can  go  to  the 
Worlchouse,  or  the  Refuge  for  tho 
Destitute,  or  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  I 
dare  say  ;  and  the  sooner  we  go  the 
better."  With  this  extraordinary 
jumble  of  charitable  institutions,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  again  gave  way  to  her  tears. 

"Stay,"  said  Nicholas,  as  Ralph 
turned  to  go.  "  You  need  not  leave 
this  place,  sir,  for  it  will  be  relieved  of 
my  presence,  in  one  minute,  and  it 
will  be  long,  very  long,  before  I  darken 
the.se  doors  again." 

"  Nicholas,"  cried  Kate,  throwing 
herself  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  "  do 
not  say  so.  My  dear  brother,  you  will 
break  my  heart.  Mamma,  spealc  to  him. 
Do  not  mind  her, Nicholas;  .she  does  not 
mean  it,  you  should  know  her  better. 
Uncle,  somebody,  for  Heaven's  sake 
speak  to  him." 

"  I  never  meant,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas, 
tenderly,  "  I  never  meant  to  stay 
among  you  ;  think  better  of  me  than 
to  suppose  it  possible.  I  may  turn  my 
back  on  this  town  a  few  hours  sooner 
than  I  intended,  but  what  of  that  ? 
We  shall  not  forget  each  other  apart, 
and  better  days  will  come  when  we 
shall  part  no  more.  Be  a  woman, 
Kate,"  he  whi.spered,  proudly,  "and 
do  not  make  nic  one,  while  he  looks 
on." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not,"  said  Kate, 
eagerly,  "  but  you  will  not  leave  us. 
Oh  !  think  of  all  the  happy  days  we 
have  had  together,  before  these  terrible 
misfortunes  came  upon  us  ;  of  all  tlie 
comfort  and  happiness  of  home,  and 
the  trials  we  have  to  bear  now  ;  of  our 
having  no  protector  under  all  the 
slights  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so 
much  favours,  and  you  cannot  leave  us 
to  bear  them  alone,  without  one  hand 
to  help  us." 

"  You  will  be  helped  when  I  am 
away,"  replied  Nicholas,  hun-iedly. 
"  I  am  no  help  to  you,  no  protector  ; 
I  should  bring  you  nothing  but  sorrow, 
and  want,  and  suffering.  My  own 
mother  sees  it,  and  her  fondness  and 
fears  for  you,  point  to  the  course  that 
I  should  take.     And  so  all  good  angcb 
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bless  you,  Kate,  till  I  can  carry  you  to 
some  homo  of  mine,  wiicre  we  may 
revive  the  happiness  denied  to  us  now, 
and  talk  of  these  trials  as  of  things 
j{one  by.  Do  not  keep  me  here,  but 
let  me  go  at  once.  There.  Deai-  girl 
— dear  girl." 

The  grasp  which  had  detained  him, 
relaxed,  and  Kate  swooned  in  his  arms. 
Nichohis  stoope<l  over  her,  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  ))lacin;^  her  gently  in  a 
cJiair,  coutided  her  to  theii"  honest 
fiiend. 

"  I  need  not  entreat  your  sympathy," 
lie  said,  wrhiging  her  hand,  "  for  I 
know  your  nature.  You  will  never 
forget  them." 

He  stepped  up  to  Ralph,  who  re- 
mained in  the  same  attitude  which  he 
had  preserved  throughout  the  inter- 
view, and  moved  not  a  finger. 

"  Whatever  step  you  take,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  inaudible  beyond  them- 
selves, "  I  shall  keep  a  strict  account 
of.  I  le.ave  them  to  you,  at  your 
desire.  There  wui  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing sooner  or  I. iter,  and  it  will  be  a 
licri  vy  one  for  you  if  they  arc  wronged." 

Ralph  did  in  a  allow  a  nmscle  of  his 
fac";  to  indicate  that  he  heard  one  word 
of  this  ))arting  address.  He  hardly 
knew  that  it  was  concluded,  and  Mrs. 
N'.kleby  had  scarcely  made  up  her 
mind  to  detain  her  son  l)y  force  if 
necessary,  when  Is'ieholas  was  gone. 

As  he  hurried  through  the  streets  to 
his  obscure  lodging,  seeking  to  keep 
pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  him, 
ni.any  doubts  and  hesitations  arose  in 
Itis  mind,  and  almost  tempted  him  to 
return.  But  what  would  they  gain  by 
tins  ?  Supposing  he  were  to  put  Ralph 
Nickleby  at  defiance,  .■5.nd  wore  even 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  small 
employment,  his  being  with  them  could 
only  render  their  present  condition 
woi-se,  and  might  gi-eatly  impair  their 
future  prospects  ;  for  his  mother  had 
spoken  of  some  new  kindnesses  towards 
Kate  which  she  had  not  denied.  "  No," 
thought  Nicholas,  "  I  have  acted  for 
the  best." 

But,  before  he  had  gone  five  hundred 
yards,  some  otlier  and  different  feeling 


would  come  upon  liim,  and  thfii  he 
would  lag  again,  and  pulling  Ins  hat 
over  his  eyes,  give  way  to  the  i/.i  :;in- 
choly  reflections  which  pressed  i.iu  k!v 
upon  him.  To  have  oaumitted  ikj 
fault,  and  yet  to  be  so  entirely  alone  in 
the  world  ;  to  be  separated  from  the 
only  persons  he  loved,  ar.d  to  be  pro- 
scribed like  a  criminal,  when  six 
]nonths  ago  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  every  comfort,  and  looked  up  to,  an 

,  the  chief  hope  of  his  family — tins  was 
hard  to  bear.    He  had  not  deserved  it 

!  either.      Well,  there  was    comfort  in 

j  tliat ;  and  poor  Nicholas  would  brighten 
up  again,  to  be  again  depressed,  as  his 
quickly-shifting     thoughts     presented 

i  evcTy  variety  of  light  and  shade  before 

!  him. 

Undergoing    these    alternations    of 

I  hope  and  misgiving,  which  no  one, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  ordinary  trial, 
can  fail  to  have  experienced,  Niehc>las 
at  length  reached  his  poor  room,  where, 
no  longer  borne  up  by  the  excitement 
which  had  hitherto  sustained  him,  but 
depressed  by  the  re\'ulsion  of  feehng  it 
left  behind,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bed,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall, 
gave  free  vent  to  tlie  emotions  he  ha<l 
so  long  stifled. 

lie  had  not  heard  anybody  enter, 
and  was  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  Smike,  until,  happening  to  raise  his 
head,  he  saw  him,  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  looking  wistfully 
towards  him.  He  withdrew  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  oViserveil, 
and  affected  to  be  busied  with  some 
scanty  preparations  for  dinner. 

"  Well,  Smike,"  said  Niehoh's,  as 
cheerfully  as  he  could  speak,  "  let  in-- 
hear  what  newacquaintinices  you  have 
made  this  morning,  or  what  new  won- 
der you  have  found  out,  in  the  con)p;i>s 
of  this  street  and  the  next  one." 

"  No,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully ;  "  I  must  talk  of  some- 
thing else  to-day." 

"  Of  what  you  like,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas, good-humouredly. 

"  Of  this  ;  "  said  Sm'ike.  "  I  know 
you  are  unhappy,  and  have  got  into 
great  trouble  by  bringing  me  away.    I 

i  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  stopped 
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behind— I  -wowkl,  iudeecl,  if  I  Iiad 
tliouglit  it  then.  You — you — are  not 
rich :  you  have  not  enough  for  your- 
self, and  I  should  not  be  hei'e.  You 
grow,"  said  the  lad,  laying  his  hand 
timidly  on  that  of  Nicholas,  "  you  grow 
thinner  every  day  ;  your  cheek  is  paler, 
and  your  eye  more  sunlv.  Indeed  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think 
how  I  am  burdening  you.  I  tried  to 
go  away  to-day,  but  the  thought  of 
your  kind  face  drew  ine  back.  I  could 
not  leave  you  without  a  word."  The 
poor  fellow  could  say  no  more,  for 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  voice 
was  gone. 


«•  The  woi'd  which  separates  us," 
said  Nicliolas,  grasping  him  heartily 
l)y  the  shoulder,  "  shall  never  be  said 
by  me,  for  you  are  my  only  comfort 
and  staj'.  1  would  not  lose  you  now^ 
Smike,  for  all  the  world  could  give. 
The  thought  of  you  has  upheld  me 
through  all  I  have  endured  to-day, 
and  shall,  through  fifty  times  such 
trouble.  Give  mo  your  hand.  My 
heart  is  linked  to  yours.  We  will 
journey  from  this  place  togethei",  before 
the  week  is  out.  What,  if  I  am  steeped 
in  poverty  ?  You  lighten  it,  and  we  will 
be  poor  together," 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


MAnAillE   JIANTALINI    FINDS    HERSELF    IN    A    SITUATION    OF    SOME    DIFFICULTY,  AND 
IMISS    NICKLEDY    FINDS    HERSELF    IN    NO    SITUATION    AT    ALL. 

The  agitation  she  liad  \mdergone, 
rendered  Kate  Niekleby  unable  to 
resume  her  duties  at  the  drcsi-maker's 
for  three  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  interval  she  betook  herself  at 
tlie  accustomed  hour,  and  witli  lan- 
guid steps,  to  the  temple  of  fashion 
where  Madame  Mantalini  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

The  ill  will  of  Miss  Knag  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  virulence,  in  the  interval. 
The  young  ladies  still  scrupulously 
shrunk  from  all  companionship  with 
their  denounced  associate  ;  and  when 
that  exemplary  iemale  arrived  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  displeasure  with 
which  she  regarded  Kate's  return. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Miss  Knag, 
as  the  satellites  flocked  round,  to  relieve 
her  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl  ;  "I  should 
have  thought  some  people  would  have 
had  spirit  enough  to  stop  away  alto- 
gether, when  they  know  what  an  in- 
cuml)i*ance  tlieir  presence  is  to  right- 
minded  persons.  But  it 's  a  queer 
world  ;  oh  !  it 's  a  queer  world  !" 

Miss  Knag,  having  passed  this  com- 
ment on  the  vrorlil;  in  the  tone  in  whicji 


most  people  do  pass  comments  on  the 
world  when  they  are  out  of  tcmpci', 
that  is  to  say,  as  if  they  by  no  me.ans 
belonged  to  it,  concluded  by  heaving  a 
sigh,  wherewith  she  seemed  meekly  to 
compassionate  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind. 

The  attendants  were  not  slow  to 
echo  the  sigh,  and  Miss  Knag  was 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  favouring 
them  with  some  further  moral  reflec- 
tions, when  the  voice  of  Madame  Man- 
talini, conveyed  through  the  speaking- 
tube,  ordered  Miss  Niekleby  up  stairs 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
sliow-room  ;  a  distinction  which  caused 
Miss  Knag  to  toss  her  head  so  much, 
and  bite  her  lips  so  h.ax'd,  that  her 
po^vers  of  conversation  were,  for  tlie 
time,  annihilated. 

"  Well,  Miss  Niekleby,  child,"  said 
Madame  Mantalini,  when  Kate  pre- 
sented herself ;  "  are  you  quite  well 
again  ? " 

"  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you," 
replied  Kate. 

"  I  wisli  I  could  s,ay  the  same,"  ro. 
marked  Madame  Mantalini,  seatinjj 
iierself  with  an  air  of  weariness. 
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"  Are  you  ill  1"  asked  Kat?.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  for  that." 

"  Not  exactly  ill,  luu  womed,  child — 
won'ied,"  rejoined  Madame. 

"  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  hear  that," 
said  Kale,  gently.  "  Bodily  illness  is 
more  easy  to  bear,  than  mcnt-il." 

"  Ah  !  and  it's  much  easier  to  talk 
than  to  bear  either,"  said  Madame, 
rubbing  her  nose  with  much  irritaliility 
of  manner.  "  There,  p;et  to  your  work, 
child,  and  put  tliu  things  in  order, 
do.". 

While  Kate  was  wonderin;^  within 
lioi*seIf  what  these  symptoms  oi  unusual 
vexation  porten<led,  Mr.  Mantalini  pat 
the  tips  of  his  whiskers,  and,  by  dep'ees, 
his  head,  through  the  half-opened  door, 
and  ci'ied  in  a  soft  voice — 

"  Is  my  life  and  soul  there  V 

"  No,"  replied  his  wife; 

"  How  can  it  say  so,  when  it  is 
Llooroin,';  in  the  front  room  like  a  little 
rose  in  a  demnition  flower-pot  V  urged 
Mantalini.  "  M.ay  its  poppet  come  in 
and  talk  ?" 

'*  Certainly  not,"  replied  Madame ; 
"ycu  know  I  never  allow  you  here. 
Go  along  !" 

The  poppet,  however,  encouraged 
perhaps  by  the  relenting  tone  of  this 
reply,  ventured  to  rebel,  and,  stealing 
into  the  room,  made  towards  I^Iadame 
JIantalini  on  tiptoe,  blowing  her  a  kiss 
as  ho  came  along. 

"  Why  will  it  vex  itself,  and  twist 
its  little  face  into  bewitching  nut- 
erackei's  ?"  said  Mantalini,  putting  his 
left  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  life  and 
soul,  and  drawing  her  towards  him  with 
1)13  right. 

"  oil !  I  can't  bear  you,"  replied  his 
wife. 

"  Not — *h,  not  bear  me/"  exclaimed 
Mantalini.  "  Fibs,  fibs.  It  couldn't 
be.  There  's  not  a  woman  alive,  that 
could  tell  me  such  a  thing  to  my  face — 
to  my  own  face."  Mr.  Mantalini  stroked 
liis  chin  as  he  said  this,  and  glanced 
complacently  at  an  opposite  mirror. 

"Such  deslruciive  extravagance," 
reasoned  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  All  in  its  joy  at  having  gained  such 
a  lovely  creature,  such  a  little  Venus, 
ench  n  demd  ejichanting,  bewitching. 


engrossing,  captivating  little  Venus," 
said  Mant;ilini. 

"  See  what  a  situation  you  havo 
placed  me  in  !"  urged  Madame. 

"  No  harm  will  come,  no  harm  shall 
come,  to  its  own  darling,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Mantalini.  "  It  is  all  over  ;  there  will  be 
nothing  the  matter  ;  money  shall  begot 
in  ;  and  if  it  don't  come  in  fast  enough, 
old  Nickleby  shall  stump  up  again,  or 
have  his  jugular  separated  if  he  dares 
to  vex  and  hurt  the  little " 

"  Hush  ! "  interposed  Madame. 
"  Don't  you  see?" 

Mr.  M.intaUni,  who,  in  his  eajcmess 
to  make  up  matters  with  his  wife,  had 
overlooked,  or  feigned  to  overlook,  Miss 
Nickleby  hitherto,  took  the  liint,  and 
laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  sunk  his 
voice  still  lower.  There  was,  tlien,  a 
great  deal  of  whispering,  during  which 
Madame  Mantalini  appeared  to  make 
reference,  more  than  once,  to  certrun 
debts  incurred  by  Mr.  Mant-ilini  pre- 
vious to  her  coverture  ;  and  also  to  an 
unexpected  outlay  of  money  in  payment 
of  the  aforesaid  debts  ;  and  furthermore, 
to  certain  agreeable  weaknesses  on  that 
gentleman's  part,  such  as  gaming, 
wasting,  idling, and  a  tendency  to  hor.se- 
Hesh  ;  each  of  which  matters  of  accusa- 
tion Mr.  Mantalini  disposed  of,  by  ono 
kiss  or  more,  as  its  relative  imporfainco 
demanded.  The  upshot  of  it  all,  was, 
that  Madame  Mantalini  was  in  raptures 
with  him,  and  that  they  went  upstaii's 
to  breakfast. 

Kate  busied  herself  in  what  she  h.".d 
to  do,  and  was  silently  aiTanging  thu 
various  ai'ticles  of  decoration  in  the  best 
taste  she  could  display, when  she  started 
to  hear  a  strange  man's  voice  in  the 
room,  and  started  again,  to  observe,  on 
looking  round,  that  a  white  hat,  and  a 
red  neckerchief,  and  a  broad  round 
face,  and  a  large  head,  and  j^art  of  a 
green  coat  were  in  the  room  too. 

"  Don't  alarm  youi-self.  Miss,"  said 
the  proprietor  of  these  ai)pearanees. 
"  I  say;  this  here's  themantie-making 
con-sarn,  a'nt  it  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,"  rejoined  Kate,  greatly  a.stt»- 
nished.     "  What  did  you  want  '.  " 

The  stranger  answered  not :  but, 
first  looking  back,  as  tliough  to  beckon 
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to  some  unseen  person  outside,  came, 
very  deliberately,  into  the  room  and 
was  closely  followed  by  a  little  man  in 
brown,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
who  brought  with  him  a  mingled  fumi- 
gation of  stale  tobacco  and  fresh 
onions.  The  clothes  of  this  gentleman 
were  much  bespecliled  with  flue  ;  and 
his  shoes,  stockings,  and  nether  gar- 
ments, from  his  heels  to  the  waist 
buttons  of  his  coat  inclusive,  were 
profusely  embroidered  with  splashes 
of  mud,  caught  a  fortnight  previously 
— before  tlie  setting-in  of  the  fine 
weather. 

Kate's  very  natural  impression  was, 
that  these  engaging  individuals  had 
called  with  the  view  of  possessing 
tliemselves,  unlawfully,  of  any  portable 
articles  tl'.at  chanced  to  strike  their  I 
i'aucy.  She  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
lier  apprehensions,  and  made  a  mo\-e 
towards  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  minnit,"  said  tiie  man  in  i 
the  green  coat,  closing  it  softly,  and 
standing   with    his    b.ack    against   it. 
'•  This  is  a  unpleasant  bisuess.  Vei-e  's 
your  govvernor  ? " 

"My  what^did  you  say?"  asked 
Kate,  trembling  ;  for  she  thought 
"governor"  might  be  slang  for  watch 
or  money. 

"Mister  Muntlehiney,"  said  the 
man.  "  Wot 's  come  on  him  ?  Is  he 
at  home  1 " 

"  He  is  above  stairs,  I  believe," 
replied  Kate,  a  little  reassured  by  this 
inquiry.     "  Do  you  want  him  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  visitor.  "  I  don't 
ezactly  want  him,  if  it 's  made  a 
favour  on.  You  can  jist  give  him 
tliat  'ere  card,  and  tell  him  if  he  wants 
to  speak  to  me,  and  save  trouble,  here 
1  am  ;  that  "s  all." 

With  these  words,  the  stranger  put  a 
thiclc  square  card  into  Kate's  hand, 
and,  turning  to  his  friend,  remarked, 
with  an  easy  air,  "  that  the  rooms  was 
a  good  high  pitch  ; "  to  which  tlie 
friend  assented,  adding,  by  way  of 
illustration,  "that  there  was  lots  of 
room  for  a  little  boy  to  grow  up  a  man 
in  either  on  'em,  vithout  much  fear  of 
his  ever  bringing  his  head  into  con- 
tract vith  the  ceiling." 


After  ringing  the  bell  which  would 
summon  Madame  Mantalini,  Kate 
glanced  at  the  card,  and  saw  that  it 
displayed  the  name  of  "  Scaley,"  to- 
gether with  some  other  information  to 
which  she  had  not  had  time  to  refer, 
wlion  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
Mr.  Scaley  himself,  who,  wallcing  up 
to  one  of  the  clieval  glasses,  gave  it  a 
hard  poke  in  the  centre  witli  his  stick, 
as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
cast  iron. 

"  Good  plate  this  here,  Tix,"  said 
jMr.  Scaley  to  his  friend. 

"  Ah  !  ■'  rejoined  ]Mr.  Tix,  placing 
the  marks  of  his  four  fingers,  and  a 
duplicate  impression  of  his  thumb  on 
a  piece  of  sky-blue  silk  ;  "and  this 
here  article  waru't  made  for  nothing, 
mind  you."' 

From  t!ie  silk,  Mr.  Tix  transferred 
his  admiration  to  some  elegant  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  while  Mr.  Scaley 
adjusted  his  neckcloth,  at  leisure, 
before  the  glass,  and  afterwards,  aided 
by  its  reflection,  proceeded  to  the 
minute  considei-ation  of  a  pimple  on 
his  chin  :  in  wliich  absorbing  occupa- 
tion he  was  yet  engaged,  when  iMadanie 
Mantalini  entering  the  room,  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  sm'prise  whichroused 
him. 

"  Oh  !  Is  this  the  missis  1 "  inquu'ed 
Scaley, 

"It  is  Sladame  Mantahni,"-  said 
Kate. 

"  Tiien,"  said  Mr.  Scaley,  producing 
a  small  document  from  liis  pocket  and 
unfolding  it  very  slowly,  "  this  is  a 
writ  of  execution,  and  if  it 's  not  coai- 
vf anient  to  settle  we'll  go  over  thu 
huuse  at  wunst,  please,  and  take  tho 
inwentory." 

Poor  Madame  JTantalini  wrung  her 
hands  for  grief,  and  rung  the  bcli  for 
her  husband  ;  which  done,  she  fell 
into  a  chair  .and  a  fainting  fit,  simul- 
taneously. The  professi^onal  gentle- 
men, however,  were  not  at  all  discom- 
posed by  this  event,  for  Mr.  Scaley, 
leaning  upon  a  stand  on  which  a  hand- 
some dress  was  displayed  (so  that  his 
shoulders  appeared  above  it,  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  the  shoulders  of 
the  lady  for   whom  it  was  designed 
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Would  have  done  if  she  had  had  it  on), 
l)iislied  his  iiat  on  one  side  and  scratch- 
I'd  his  head  with  ])erl'ect  iniconccni, 
uiiile  liis  friend  Mr.  Tix,  taking  that 
oiiportunity  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
apartniont  preparatory  to  entering 
on  business,  stood  witli  his  inventoi-y- 
hook  under  Ids  ami  and  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  mentally  occupied  in  putting 
u  price  upon  every  object  within  his 
ratige  of  vision. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
when  Mr.  Mantalini  hurried  in;  and 
us  that  distinguished  gpeeimen  had 
liad  a  pretty  extensive  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Scaley's  fraternity  in  his 
bachelor  days,  and  was,  besides,  very 
far  from  being  taken  by  surprise  on 
the  present  agitating  occasion,  he 
merely  .shrugged  his  shoulders,  thrust 
his  hands  down  to  the  bottom  of  his 
pockets,elevatcd  his  eyebrows,  whistled 
a  bar  or  two,  swore  an  oath  or  two, 
and,  sitting  astride  upon  a  chair,  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter  with 
great  composure  and  decency. 

"What's  the  denid  to  tali "  was 
the  fir.st  question  ho  asked. 

"Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
])'>und,  four  and  nineiience  ha'penny," 
ivplied  Mr.  Scaley,  without  moving  a 
limb. 

"  The  halfpenny  be  demd,"  said 
]\Ir.  Mantalini,  im})atiently. 

"  By  all  means  if  you  vish  it,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Scaley ;  "  and  the  nine- 
ponce." 

"  It  don't  matter  to  us  if  the  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound  went 
along  with  it,  that  1  know  on,"  observed 
Mr.  Tix. 

"  Not  a  button,"  said  Scaley. 

"  Well  ; "  said  the  same  gentleman, 
after  a  pause,  "  Wot  '.s  to  be  done — 
anything  ?  Is  it  only  a  small  crack, 
or  a  out-and-out  sm.ash  i  A  break-up 
of  the  constitootion  is  it — worry  good. 
Then  Mr.  Tom  Tix,  csk-vire,  you  must 
iufomi  your  angel  wife  and  lovely 
family  as  you  won't  sleep  at  home  for 
three  nights  to  come,  along  of  being  in 
possession  here.  Wot 's  the  good  of 
the  lady  a  fretting  herself  ? "  con- 
tinued Mr.  Scaley,  as  Mad.ame  Manta- 
lini sobbed.    "  A  good  half  of  wot 's 


here,  isn't  paid  for,  I  des-say,  and  wot 
a  consolation  oughtn't  that  to  be  to  her 
feelings ! " 

With  these  remarks, combining  gi-eat 
pleasantry  with  sound  moral  encourage- 
ment under  difficulties,  Mr.  Scaley  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  inventory,  in  which 
delicate  task  he  was  materially  assisted 
by  the  uncommon  tact  and  e.xperienco 
of  Mr.  Tix,  the  broker. 

"  My  cup  of  happiness's  sweetener," 
said  Mantalini,  approaching  his  wife 
with  a  penitent  air ;  "  will  you  hsten  to 
me  for  two  minutes  l " 

"  Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me,"  replied 
his  wife,  sobbing.  "  You  have  ruined 
me,  and  that's  enough." 

Mr.  Mantalini,  who  had  doubtless 
well  eonsideiX'd  his  p.art,  no  sooner 
heard  these  words  pronounced  in  a 
tone  of  grief  and  severity,  than  he 
recoiled  several  paces,  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  consuming  mental  agony, 
rushed  headlong  from  the  room,  and 
was,  soon  afterwards,  heard  to  slam  the 
door  of  an  up-stairs  dres.sing-room  with 
great  violence. 

"  Miss  Nickleby,"  cried  Madame 
Mantalini,  when  this  sound  met  her 
ear,  "  make  haste  for  Heaven's  sake, 
ho  will  destroy  himself!  I  spoke  un- 
kuidly  to  him,  and  he  cannot  bear  it 
from  me.     Alfred,  my  darling  Alfred." 

With  such  cxclannitions,  she  hun-ied 
up  stairs,  followed  by  Kate,  who,  al- 
though she  did  not  quite  participate  in 
the  fond  wife's  apjn-ehensions,  was  a 
li  ttle  HuiTied,  nevertheless.  The  dress- 
ing-room door  being  hastily  flung  open, 
Jlr.  Mantalini  was  disclosed  to  view, 
with  his  shirt-coll.ar  symmetrically 
thrown  back  :  putting  a  fine  edge  to  a 
breakfiist  knife  by  means  of  his  razor 
strop. 

"Ah  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  "inter- 
rupted!"  and  whisk  went  the  breakfast 
knife  into  Mr.  Mantalini's  dressing- 
gown  pocket,  while  Mr.  ^Mantalini's 
eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  his  hair  floating 
in  wild  disorder,  mingled  with  hi.s 
whiskei's. 

"  Alfred,"  cried  his  wife,  flinging 
her  anns  about  him,  "  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  it,  I  didn't  mean  to  s.ay  it  !" 

"iluincd!"    cried    Mr.    Mantalini 
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"  Have  I  brought  iniin  upon  the  best 
and  purest  creature  that  ever  blessed 
a  demnition  vagabond  !  Demniit,  let 
me  go."  At  this  crisis  of  his  ravings 
Mr.  Mantalini  made  a  pluck  at  the 
breakfast  knife,  and  being  restrained 
by  his  wife's  grasp,  attempted  to  dash 
his  head  against  the  wall — taking  very 
good  care  to  be  at  least  six  feet  from  it. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  own  angel," 
said  Madame .  "It  was  nobody's  fault ; 
it  was  mine  as  much  as  yours,  we  shall 
do  very  well  yet.    Come,  Alfred,  come." 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  think  proper  to 
come  to,  all  at  once ;  but,  after  calling 
several  times  for  poison,  and  requesting 
some  lady  or  gentleman  to  blow  his 
brains  out,  gentler  feelings  came  upon 
him,  and  he  wept  pathetically.  In  this 
softened  frame  of  mind  he  did  not 
oppose  the  capture  of  the  knife — v/hich, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  rather  glad  to 
be  rid  of,  as  an  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous article  for  a  skirt  pocket — and 
iinally  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away,  by  his  affectioaate  partner. 

After  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours, 
the  young  ladies  were  informed  that 
their  services  would  be  dispensed  with, 
until  further  notice,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  days,  the  name  of  Manta- 
lini appeared  in  the  list  of  bankrupts  : 
Miss  JSickleby  receiving  an  intimation 
per  post,  on  the  same  morning,  that  the 
business  would  be,  in  future,  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  ]\Iiss  Knag,  and  that 
her  assistance  would  no  longer  be  re- 
•juired — a  piece  of  mtelhgence  with 
wliich  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  no  sooner 
made  acquainted,  than  that  good  lady 
declared  she  had  expected  it  all  along, 
and  cited  divers  unknown  occasions 
on  wliich  she  had  prophesied  to  that 
precise  effect. 

"  And  1  gay  again,"  remarked  Jlrs. 
Nickleby  (who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  had  never  said  so  before), 
"  I  say  again,  that  a  milliner's  and 
dress-maker's  is  flic  very  last  descrip- 
tion of  business,  Kate,  that  you  should 
have  thouiiht  of  attaching  yom-self  to. 
I  don't  make  it  a  reproach  to  you,  my 
love  ;  but  still  I  will  say,  that  if  you  had 
consulted  your  own  motlier " 

"  Well,  well,  mahima,"  said  Kate, 


mildly  ;  "  what  would  you  recommend 
now?" 

"  Recommend  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby, "isn't  it  obvious,  my  dear,  that 
of  all  occupations  in  this  world  for  a 
young  lady  situated  as  you  are,  that  oi 
companion  to  some  amiable  lady  is  the 
very  thing  for  which  your  education, 
and  manners,  and  personal  appearance, 
and  everything  else,  exactly  qualify 
you  ?  Did  you  never  hear  your  poor 
dear  papa  speak  of  the  young  lady  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  old  lady  who 
boarded  in  the  same  house  that  he 
boarded  in  once,  when  he  was  a  bache- 
lor— what  was  her  name  again  ?  J. 
know  it  began  with  a  B,  and  ended 
with  a  g,  but  whether  it  was  Waters 
or—no  it  couldn't  have  been  that, 
either;  but  whatever  her  name  was, 
don't  you  know  that  that  young  lady 
went  as  companion  to  a  married  lady 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  that  she 
married  the  husband,  and  had  one  of 
the  finest  little  boys  that  the  medical 
man  had  ever  seen — all  within  eighteen 
mouths  ? " 

Kate  knew,  perfectly  well,  that  this 
torrent  of  i'avourable  recollection  was 
occasioned  by  some  opening,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  her  mother  had  disco- 
vered, in  tlie  companionship  walk  of  life. 
She  therefore  waited,  very  patiently, 
until  all  reminiscences  and  anecdotes, 
bearing  or  not  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
had  been  exhausted,  and  at  last  ven- 
tured to  inquire  what  discovery  had 
been  made.  The  truth  then  came  out. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had,  that  morning,  had 
a  yesterday  newspaper  of  the  very  fust 
respectability  from  the  pubhc-housc 
where  the  porter  came  from ;  and  in 
this  yesterday's  nev/spaper  was  an  ad- 
vertisement, couched  in  the  purest  and 
most  grammatical  Enghsh,  annomicing 
that  a  married  lady  was  in  want  of  a 
genteel  young  person  as  companion, 
and  that  the  married  lady's  name  and 
address  Avere  to  be  known,  on  applica- 
tion at  a  certain  library  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  therein  mentioned. 

"  And  I  say,"  exclaimed  Mis.  Nick- 
leby, laying  the  paper  down  in  triumph, 
"that  if  your  uncle  don't  object,  it's 
well  worth  the  trial." 
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Knto  was  too  sick  at  heart,  after  tlie 
riiuj;li  jostlinj;  she  had  ah'eady  had  with 
llie  world,  and  really  cared  too  little  at 
the  moment  what  late  was  reserved  for 
h'T,  to  make  any  objection.  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby  offered  none,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  approved  of  the 
suggestion  ;  neither  did  he  express  any 
great  surprise  at  Jilailame  Mantalinis 
Midden  failure,  indeed  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  ho  had,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  procured  and  brought  about, 
cliieHy  by  himself.  So,  the  name  and 
address  were  obtained  without  loss  of 
time,  and  Miss  Nickleby  and  her 
mamma  went  off  in  quest  of  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  of  Cadogan  Place,  Sloaue 
.Street,  that  same  forenoon. 

Cadogan  Place  is  the  one  slight  bond 
that  joins  two  great  exti'emes  ;  it  is 
the  connecting  link  between  thearisto- 
cmtic  pavements  of  Relgrave  Square, 
iiud  the  barbarism  of  Chelsea.  It  is 
in  Sloano  Street,  but  not  of  it.  The 
j)coplc  in  Cadogan  Place  look  down 
upon  Sloaiie  Street,  ami  think  Bromp- 
tun  low.  They  affect  fashion  too,  and 
wonder  where  the  New  Road  is.  Not 
that  they  claim  to  be  on  precisely  the 
name  footing  as  the  high  folks  of  Rel- 
grave Square  and  Grosvenor  Place, 
but  that  they  stand,  with  reference  to 
them,  rather  in  the  li;j;ht  of  those  ille- 
gitimate children  of  the  great  who  ai-e 
content  to  boast  of  their  connexions, 
altliough  their  conuexious  disavow 
them.  Wealing  as  much  as  they  can 
of  the  airs  and  semblances  of  loftiest 
rank,  the  people  of  Cadogan  Place 
liavc  the  realities  of  middle  station.  It 
is  the  conductor  which  coraniunicates 
to  the  inhabitants  of  regions  beyond 
its  limit,  the  .shock  of  pride  of  birth 
and  rank,  which  it  has  not  within 
itself,  but  derives  from  a  fount.i.in-hoad 
beyond  ;  or,  like  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  Siamese  twins,  it  contains 
something  of  the  life  and  essence  of 
two  distinct  bodies,  and  yet  belongs  to 
neitlier. 

Upon  this  doubtful  ground,  lived 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  at  Mi-s.  Witit- 
terly's  door  Kate  Nickleby  knocked 
with  trembling  hand.  The  door  was 
ojienrd  by  a  big  foottnan  witli  his  head 


floured,  or  chalked,  or  painted  in  some 
way  (it  didn't  look  genuine  j)Owder), 
and  the  big  footman,  receiving  the 
card  of  introduction,  gave  it  to  a  little 
page  ;  so  little,  indeed,  that  his  body 
would  not  hold,  in  ordinary  array,  the 
number  of  small  buttons  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  page's  costume,  and 
they  were  consequently  obliged  to  be 
stuck  on  four  abreast.  This  young 
gentleman  took  the  cai'd  up-stairs  on 
a  salver,  .ind  pending  his  return,  Kate 
and  her  motlier  were  shown  into  a 
dining-room  of  rather  dirty  and  shabby 
aspect,  and  so  comfortably  arranged  as 
to  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose 
rather  tliau  eating  and  drinking. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  com'se  of 
things,  and  according  to  all  authentic 
descriptions  of  high  life,  as  set  forth 
in  books,  Mrs.  Wititterly  ought  to 
liavc  been  in  her  h'ludoir  ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  Mr.  Wititterly  was  at  that 
moment  .shaving  himself  in  the  louJoir 
or  what  not,  eertJiin  it  is  that  Jlrs. 
Wititterly  gave  audience  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  was  everything  prti- 
per  and  necessary,  including  curtains 
and  furniture  coverings  of  a  roseate 
hue,  to  shed  a  delicate  bloom  on  Mrs. 
Wititterly"s  complexion,  and  a  littlo 
dog  to  snap  at  sti'angers'  legs  for  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  amusement,  and  the  afore- 
mentioned page,  to  hand  chocolate  for 
Jlrs.  Wititterly's  I'elrcshment. 

The  lady  had  an  air  of  sweet  iusi 
pidity,  and  a  face  of  engaging  paleness : 
there  was  a  faded  look  about  her,  and 
about  tlie  furniture,  and  about  the 
house.  She  was  reclining  on  a  sofa 
in  such  a  very  unstudied  attitude, 
tliat  she  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
actress  all  i-eady  for  the  fii-st  scene  in 
a  ballot,  and  only  waiting  for  tlic  drop 
curtain  to  go  up. 

'•  Place  chaii-s." 

The  page  placed  them. 

"  Leave  the  room,  Alphouse." 

The  page  left  it ;  but  if  ever  an  Al- 
phonse  carried  plain  Bill  in  his  face 
and  figure,  that  page  was  the  boy. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  call,  ma'am,' 
said  Kate,  after  a  few  .seconds  of 
awkward  silence,  "  irom  having  scon 
your  advertisement." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
"  one  of  my  people  put  it  in  the  paper. 
—Yes." 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Kate, 
modestly,  "that  if  you  had  not  al- 
ready made  a  final  choice,  you  would 
forgive  my  troubling  you  with  an 
application." 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Mrs.  Wititterly 
again. 

"  If  you  have  already  made  a  selec- 
tion  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
"  I  am  not  so  easily  suited.  I  really 
don't  know  what  to  say.  You  have 
never  been  a  companion  before,  have 
you  ? " 

Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  been  eagerly 
watching  her  opportunity,  came  dex- 
terously in,  before  Kate  could  reply. 
"  Not  to  any  .stranger,  raa'am,"  said 
the  good  lady  ;  "  but  she  has  been  a 
companion  to  me  for  some  years.  I 
am  her  mother,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  « I 
apprehend  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  that  I  very  little  thought, 
ac  one  time,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  my  daughter  to  go  out  into  tiie 
world  at  ail,  for  her  poor  dear  papa 
was  an  independent  gentleman,  and 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  if  he 
liad  but  ii?tened  in  time  to  my  con- 
stant entreaties  and " 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  My  dear  Kate,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to 
this  lady " 

"  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary, 
mamma." 

And  notwitlistanding  all  the  frowns 
and  winks  with  which  Mrs.  Nicl;leby 
intimated  that  she  was  going  to  say 
something  which  would  clench  the 
Ijusiness  at  once,  Kate  maintained  her 
point  by  an  expressive  look,  and  for 
once  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  stopped  upon 
the  very  brink  of  an  oration. 

"  What  are  your  accomphshments  I " 
aslred  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  her  eyes 
ehut. 

Kate  blushed  as  she  mentioned  her 


principal  acquirements,  and  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby checked  them  ali  off,  one  by 
one,  on  her  fingers  ;  having  calculated 
the  number  before  she  came  out. 
Luckily  the  two  calculations  agreed, 
so  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  no  excuse  for 
talking. 

"  You  are  a  good  temper  l "  asked 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  opening  her  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  shutting  them  again. 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"  And  have  a  highly  respectable 
reference  fee  everything,  liave  you  1 " 

Kate  replied  that  she  had,  and  laid 
her  uncle's  card  upon  the  table. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  di-aw  your 
chair  a  little  nearer,  and  let  me  look 
at  you,"  said  Mi's.  Wititterly  ;  "  I  am 
so  very  near-sighted  that  I  can't  quite 
discern  j-our  features." 

Kate  complied,  though  not  without 
some  embarrassment,  with  this  re- 
quest, and  Mrs.  Wititterly  took  a 
languid  survey  of  her  countenance, 
which  lasted  some  two  or  three 
minutes. 

"  I  like  your  appearance,"  said  that 
lady,  ringing  a  little  bcli.  "  Alphonse, 
request  your  master  to  come  here." 

The  page  disappeared  on  this  er- 
rand, and  after  a  short  interval,  during 
which  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
side,  opened  the  door  for  an  important 
gentleman  of  about  eightand-thirty, 
of  rather  plebeian  countF^ance,  and 
with  a  very  light  head  of  hair,  who 
leant  over  Mrs.  Wititterly  for  a  little 
time,  and  conversed  witli  her  in 
whispers. 

"  Oh  ! "  he  said,  turning  round, "  yes. 
This  is  a  most  important  matter.  Mrs. 
Wititterly  is  of  a  very  excitable  nature  ; 
very  delicate,  very  fragile  ;  a  hothouse 
plant,  an  exotic." 

"  Oh  !  Henry,  my  dear,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Wititterly. 

'•  You  are  my  love,  you  know  you 
are  ;  one  breath — "  said  Mr.  W., 
blowing  an  imaginary  feather  away. 
"  Pho  !  you  're  gone  ! " 

The  lady  sighed. 

"  Your  soul  is  too  large  for  your 
body,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  "Your 
intellect  wears  you  out ;  all  the  medi- 
cal men  say  so  ;  you  know  that  there 
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13  not  a  jihysiciau  who  is  not  proud  of 
being  called  in  to  you.  What  is  their 
unanimous  declaration  ?  '  .My  dear 
doctor,'  said  1  to  Sir  Tuniley  SnuHini, 
in  this  very  room,  the  very  last  time 
he  came.  '  My  dear  doctor,  what  is 
my  wife's  complaint  i  Tell  me  all.  I 
can  bear  it.  Is  it  nerves  ] '  '  My  dear 
iVllow,'  he  said,  '  be  jiroud  of  that 
woman  ;  make  much  of  her  ;  she  is  an 
ornament  to  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  you.  Her  complaint  is  soul. 
It  swells,  expands,  dilates — the  blood 
tires,  the  pulse  qniclceus,  the  excite- 
ment increases — Whew  ! '  "  Here  Mr. 
Wititterly,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
description,  had  flourished  his  right 
hand  to  within  something  less  than  an 
inch  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  bonnet,  drew 
it  hastily  back  again,  and  blew  his  nose 
as  fiercely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by 
.«>(ime  violent  machinery. 

"  Yoa  make  me  out  worse  than  I 
am,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"  I  do  not,  Julia,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr. 
W.  "  The  society  in  which  you  move 
— nccepsarily  move,  from  your  station, 
connexion,  and  endowments — is  one 
vortex  and  whirlpool  of  the  most 
Irightfid  excitement.  Bless  my  heart 
and  body,  can  I  ever  forget  the  night 
you  danced  with  the  baronet's  nephew, 
at  the  election  ball,  at  Exeter  !  It  was 
tremendous." 

"  I  always  suffer  for  these  triumphs 
afterwards,"  sail  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  re- 
joined her  husband,  "  you  must  have 
•i  companion,  in  whom  there  is  great 
gentleness,  great  sweetness,  excessive 
sympathy,  and  perfect  i-epose." 

Here,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
who  had  talked  rather  at  the  Nic- 
klebys  tlian  to  each  other,  left  off 
speaking,  and  looked  at  their  two 
litarei"s,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  to  say  "  What 
do  you  think  of  all  this  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  hus- 
band, addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby,  "  is  sought  after  and  courted  by 
glittering  crowds,  and  brilliant  cii'cles. 
She  is  excited  by  the  opera,  the  di-ama, 
tho  line  ai-ts,  the — the — the " 


'•  The  nobility,  my  love,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Wititterly. 

"  The  nobility,  of  course,"  said  Mr 
Wititterly.  "  And  the  military,  blio 
fonns  and  expresses  an  immense 
variety  of  opinions,  on  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects.  If  some  people  in 
public  life  were  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wititterly *s  real  opinion  of  them,  they 
would  not  hold  their  heads,  perhaps, 
quite  as  high  as  they  do." 

"  Hush,  Hem-y,"  said  the  lady  ; 
"  this  is  scarcely  lair." 

"  I  mention  no  names,  Julia,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Wititterly  ;  >'  and  nobody  is 
injured.  I  merely  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that  you  are  no 
ordinary  person  ;  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant friction  i)erpctually  going  on  be- 
tween your  mind  and  your  body  ;  and 
that  you  must  be  soothed  and  tended. 
Now  let  me  hear,  dispassionately  and 
calmly,  what  are  this  young  lady's 
qualifications  for  the  ofhcc." 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  tho 
qualifications  were  all  gone  through 
again,  with  the  addition  of  many  inter- 
niptions  and  cross-questionings  from 
Mr.  Wititterly.  It  was  finally  ax*- 
ranged  that  inquiries  should  be  made, 
and  a  decisive  answer  addressed  to 
Mias  Nicklcby,  under  cover  to  her 
uncle,  within  two  days.  These  con- 
ditions agreed  \i\mn,  the  page  showed 
them  down  as  far  as  the  staircase 
window;  and  the  big  footman,  relieving 
guard  at  that  point,  piloted  them  in 
perfect  safety  to  the  street-door. 

"  They  are  very  distinguished  people, 
evidently,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as. 
she  took  her  daughter's  arm.  "  What 
a  superior  person  Mrs.  Wititterly  is ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  mama  I "  was  all 
Kate's  reply. 

"  Why  who  can  help  thinking  so, 
Kate,  my  love  ?  "  rejoined  her  mother. 
"  She  is  pale,  though,  and  looks  much 
exhausted.  I  ho])e  she  may  not  be 
wearing  herself  out,  but  I  am  very 
much  afraid." 

These  considerations  led  the  deep- 
sighted  lady  into  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  duration  of  Mi-s.  Wititterly 'd 
life,  and  the  chances  of  the  disconsolate 
widower  bestowing   his  hand  ou  h.er 
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(laugliter.  Before  reaching  home,  she 
liad  freed  Mrs.  Wititterly's  soul  irora 
all  bodily  restraint ;  married  ivate  with 
jrreat  splendour  at  Saint  George's 
Hanover  Square  ;  and  only  left  unde- 
cided the  minor  question,  whether  a 
spleiiaid  French-polished  mahot^any 
bedstead  should  be  erected  for  herself 
in  the  two-pair  back  of  the  house  in 
Cadogan  Place,  or  in  the  tliroe-pair 
front :  between  which  apartments  she 


could  not  quite  balanc?  the  advantages, 
and  therefore  adjusted  the  question  at 
last,  by  determining  to  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  her  son-in-law. 

The  inquiries  were  made.  The 
answei'^not  to  Kate's  very  great  joy- 
was  favourable  ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week  she  betook  herself,  with  all 
her  moveables  and  valuables,  to  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  mansion,  where  for  the 
present  v.'e  will  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

.NICHOLAS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SJIIKE,  SALLIES  FOKTH  TO  SEEK  HIS  FORTUNE. 
HE  E.VCOUNTERS  MR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLES  ;  AND  WHO  HE  WAS,  IS  HEREIN 
MADE    MANIFEST. 


The  whole  capital  which  Nicholas 
found  himself  entitled  to,  either  in  pos- 
session, reversion,  remainder,  or  ex- 
pectancy, after  paying  his  rent  and 
settling  v.ith  the  broker  from  whom 
he  had  hired  his  poor  furniture,  did 
not  exceed,  by  more  than  a  few  half- 
pence, the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
And  yet  he  hailed  the  morning  on 
which  he  had  resolved  to  quit  London, 
\\ith  a  light  heart,  and  sprang  from 
his  bed  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  is  happily  the  lot  of  young  per- 
sons, or  the  world  would  never  be 
stocked  with  old  ones 

It  was  a  cold,  dry,  foggy  morning  in 
cai'ly  spring.  A  few  meagre  shadows 
Jiitted  to  and  fro  in  the  misty  streets, 
;ind  occasionally  there  loomed  through 
the  dull  vapour,  the  heavy  outline  of 
some  hackney-coach  wending  home- 
v/ards,  which,  drawing  slowly  nearer, 
rolled  jangling  by,  scattering  the  Ihin 
crust  of  frost  from  its  whitened  roof, 
and  soon  was  lost  again  in  the  cloud. 
At  intervals  were  heard  the  tread  of 
slipshod  feet,  and  the  chilly  cry  of  the 
i>oor  sweep  as  he  crept,  shivering,  to 
iiis  early  toil  ;  the  heavy  footfall  of 
the  official  watcher  of  the  night,  pacing 
slowly  up  and  down  and  cursing  the 
tardy  hours  that  still  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  sleep ;  the  rumbling  of 


ponderous  carts  and  waggons;  the  roll 
of  the  lighter  vehicles  which  carried 
buyers  and  sellers  to  the  different  mar- 
kets ;  the  sound  of  ineffectual  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  heavy  sleepers — 
all  these  noises  fell  upon  the  ear  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  seemed  muffled 
by  the  fog,  and  to  be  rendered  almost 
as  indistmct  to  the  ear  as  was  every 
object  to  the  sight.  The  sluggish 
darkness  thickened  as  the  day  came 
on  ;  and  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  rise  and  peep  at  the  gloomy  street 
from  their  curtained  windows,  crept 
back  to  bed  again,  and  coiled  them- 
selves up  to  sleep. 

Before  even  these  indications  of  ap- 
proachuig  morning  were  rife  in  busy 
London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way 
alone  to  the  city,  and  stood  beneath 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  house,  it 
was  dull  and  bare  to  see,  but  it  had 
light  and  life  for  him  ;  for  there  was 
at  least  one  heart  within  its  old  walls 
to  which  insult  or  dishonour  would 
bring  the  same  blood  rushing,  that 
flowed  in  his  own  veins. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  window  of  the  room  where 
he  knew  his  sister  slept.  It  was 
closed  and  dark.  "  Poor  girl,"  thought 
Nicholas,  "  she  little  thinks  who 
lingers  here  ! " 
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Ho  looked  again,  and  felt,  for  the 
niomfiit,  almost  vexed  tliat  Iv.ite  was 
imc  tliere  to  cxoiiiinq;e  one  word  at 
;i:u-tini,'.  "  Good  God  !  "  he  thou^^ht, 
luidcnly  correcthig  himself,  "what  a 
'■oy  I  am  !" 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas, 
fifter  he  had  lounged  on,  a  few  paces, 
.•md  returned  to  the  same  spot.  "  When 
I  left  them  before,  and  coi\ld  liave  said 
f^ood  bye  a  thous:ind  times  if  I  had 
cliosen,  I  spared  tliem  tlie  pain  of 
Icave-taliing,  and  why  not  now  I "  As 
he  spoke,  some  fancied  motion  of  the 
curtain  nimost  pei*suaded  Jiim,  for  the 
instant,  ihat  Kate  was  at  tlie  window, 
and  by  one  of  those  strange  contra- 
dictions of  feeling  which  an.!  common 
t)  us  all,  he  shrunk  involunUirily  into 
a  door-way,  that  she  might  not  sec 
him.  He  smiled  at  his  own  weakness  ; 
siaid  "  God  bless  them  ! "  and  walked 
auay  with  a  lighter  step. 

Sniiko  was  anxiously  expecting  hira 
wiieu  he  reached  his  old  lodgings,  and 
so  was  Newman,  who  had  expcndeil  a 
ii;»y's  income  in  a  can  of  rum  and  milk 
t  J  prepare  them  for  the  journey.  They 
had  tied  up  the  luggage,  Smike  shoul- 
tlered  it,  and  away  tliey  went,  with 
Newman  Noggs  in  company;  for  he 
h.^d  insisted  on  walking  as  i'lir  as  he 
c  lild  witii  them,  over-night. 

"  Which  way  \  "  asked  Newman, 
wistfully. 

"  To  Kingston  first,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas. 

•'  And  where  afterwards  ?  "  asked 
.\ -winan.  "  Why  won't  you  tell 
I.Il;  !" 

'*  Because  I  scarcely  know  myself, 
rood  friend,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  "and 
if  I  did,  I  have  neither  plan  nor  pros- 
pect yet,  and  might  shift  my  quarters 
;i  hundred  times  before  you  could  pos- 
sibly communicate  with  me." 

•'  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  deep 

heme  in  yoiir  head,"  said  Newman, 
.Inubtfuily. 

"  So  deep,"  replied  his  young  friend, 
"  tliat  even  I  can't  fathom  it.  What- 
ever I  resolve  upon,  depend  upon  it  1 
will  VTrite  you  soon." 

"  You  won't  forget  I "  said  Newman. 


"  I  am  not  very  likely  to,"  rejoined 
Nicholas.  "  I  have  not  ao  u:any 
iriends  that  I  shall  grow  co)ifuscd 
;imong  the  number,  and  forget  my  best 
one." 

Occupied  in  such  discourse^ithey 
walked  on  for  a  couple  of  hours,  as 
they  might  have  done  for  a  couple 
of  days  if  Nicholas  had  not  sat  himself 
down  on  a  stone  by  the  way-side,  and 
resolutely  declared  his  intention  of 
not  moving  another  step  until  Newman 
Noggs  turned  back.  Having  pleaded 
inerteetually,  first  for  another  half  mile, 
and  afterwanls  for  another  quarter, 
Newman  was  fain  to  comply,  and  to 
shape  his  course  towards  Golden 
Sfjuare,  after  interchanging  many 
hearty  and  aH'ectionate  farewell.^,  and 
many  times  turning  back  to  wave  his 
hat  to  tijo  two  wayfarers  when  they 
had  become  mere  specks  in  tho 
distjmce. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Smike,"  said 
Nicholas,  as  they  trudged  with  stout 
hearts  onwards.  "  We  are  bound  for 
Portsmouth." 

Smike  nodded  his  head  and  smiled, 
but  expressed  no  other  emotion  ;  for 
whether  they  had  been  bound  for 
Portsmouth  or  Port  Royal  would  hav« 
been  alike  to  him,  so  they  had  been 
bound  together. 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  these  mat- 
ters," resumed  Nicholas  ;  but  "  Ports 
mouth  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  if  no 
other  employment  is  to  be  obtained,  I 
should  tiiink  we  might  get  on  board 
some  ship.  I  am  young  and  active, 
and  could  be  useful  in  many  ways.  ^^ 
could  you."  • 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Smike.  "  When 
I  was  at  that — you  know  where  I 
mean  ? "  ^ 

"  Yes,  "^  know,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  You  needn't  name  the  place." 

"  Well,  when  I  was  there,"  resumed 
Smike  ;  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  pixw- 
pect  of  displaying  his  abilities  ;  "  I 
could  milk  a  cow,  and  groom  a  horse, 
witli  anybody." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Nicholas,  gravely.  "  I 
am  afraid  they  don't  keep  m.any 
huimais  of  eitiier  kind  on  board  ship, 
Smike, and  even  when  they  have  horses 
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ti):it  they  arc  not  very  particular  about 
nibbing  tliem  down  ;  still  you  can 
learn  to  do  something  else,  you  know. 
Where  there 's  ii  will,  there 's  a  way." 

"  And  I  am  veiy  willing,"  said 
Smike,  brightening  up  again. 

"  God  knows  you  are,"  rejoined 
Nicholas  ;  "  and  if  you  fail,  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  '11  do  enough  for  us  both." 

"  Do  we  go  all  the  way,  to-day  ? " 
asked  Smike,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  That  would  be  too  severe  a  trial, 
even  for  your  willing  legs,"  said  Nicho- 
las, with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "  No. 
Godalming  is  some  thirty  and  odd 
miles  from  London — as  I  found  from 
a  map  I  borrowed — and  I  jmrpose  to 
rest  there.  We  must  push  oa  again 
to-morrow,  for  we  are  not  rich  enough 
to  loiter.  Let  me  relieve  you  of  that 
bundle!  Come!" 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Smike,  falling 
back  a  few  steps.  "  Don't  ask  me  to 
give  it  up  to  you." 

«  \^'liy  not  ? "  asked  Nicholas. 

"let  me  do  something  fur  you,  at 
least,"  said  Smike.  "  You  will  never 
let  me  serve  you  as  I  ought.  You 
will  never  know  how  I  think,  day  and 
night,  of  ways  to  please  you." 

"  You  are  a  foolish  fellow  to  say  it, 
for  I  know  it  well,  and  .'^ee  it,  or  I 
should  be  a  blind  and  senseless  beast," 
rejoined  Nicholas.  "  Let  me  ask  you 
a  question  while  I  think  of  it,  and 
there  is  no  one  by,"  he  added,  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  face.  "  Have  you 
a  good  memory  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Smike,  shak- 
ing his  head  sorrowfully.  "  I  think  I 
had  once  ;  but  it 's  all  gone  now — all 
gone." 

"  Why  do  you  think  you  had  once  ? " 
asked  Nicholas,  turning  quickly  upon 
him  as  though  the  answer  in  some  way 
helped  out  tlie  purport  of  his  question. 

"  Because  I  could  remember,  wlien 
I  was  a  child,"  said  Smike,  '•  but  that 
is  very,  very  long  ago,  or  at  least  it 
seems  so.  I  was  always  confused  and 
giddy  at  tliat  place  you  took  me  i'rom  ; 
and  could  never  remember,  and  some- 
times couldn't  even  miderstand,  what 
they  said  to  me.  I — let  me  see — let 
me  see ! " 


"  You  are  wandering  now,"  said 
Nicholas,  touching  him  on  the  arm. 

"  No,"  replied  his  companion,  with 
a  vacant  loolc.     "  I  was  only  thinking 

how ."     He  shivered  involuntarily 

as  he  spoke. 

"  Think  no  more  of  that  place,  for 
it  is  all  over,"  retorted  Nicholas,  fixing 
his  eye  full  upon  that  of  his  companion, 
wliich  was  fast  settling  into  an  lui- 
meaning  stupified  gaze,  once  habitual 
to  him,  and  common  even  then. 
"  What  of  the  first  day  you  went  to 
Yorkshire  ? " 

"  Eh  !  "  cried  the  lad. 

"  That  was  before  you  began  to  lose 
your  recollection,  j-ou  know,"  said 
Nicholas  quietly.  "  Was  the  weather 
hot  or  cold  ?  " 

"  Wet,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Very 
wet.  I  have  always  said,  when  it  has 
rained  hard,  that  it  was  like  the  night 
I  came  :  and  they  used  to  crowd 
round  and  laugh  to  see  me  cry  when 
the  rain  fell  heavily.  It  was  like  a 
cliild,  they  said,  and  that  made  me 
think  of  it  more.  I  turned  cold  all 
over  sometimes,  for  I  could  see  myself 
as  I  was  then,  coming  in  at  the  very 
same  door." 

"  As  you  were  then,"  repeated  Ni- 
cholas, with  assumed  carelessness ; 
"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Such  a  little  creature,"  said  Smike, 
"  that  they  miglit  have  had  pity  and 
mercy  upon  mo,  only  to  remember  it." 

"  You  didn't  find  your  way  there, 
alone  !  "  remarked  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Smike,  "oh  no." 

"  Who  was  with  you  ? " 

"  A  man— a  dark,  withered  man.  I 
have  heard  them  say  so,  at  the  school, 
and  I  remembered  that  before.  I  was 
glad  to  leave  him,  I  was  afraid  of  him ; 
but  they  made  me  more  afraid  of  them, 
and  used  me  harder  too." 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Nicholas,  wish- 
ing to  attract  his  full  attention. 
"  There  ;  don't  turn  away.  Do  you 
remember  no  woman,  no  kind  wo- 
man, who  hung  over  you  once,  and 
ki  sed  your  lips,  and  called  you  her 
child  ?  '■' 

"  No,"  said  the  poor  creature,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "no,  never." 
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"  Nor  any  house  but  that  house  in 
Vi.i-kshire  f " 

"  M(i,"  rejoined  the  youth,  with  a 
molanciioly  look  :  "  a  room — I  rcinein- 
ber  I  sle|)t  in  a  room,  a  large  lonesome 
room  at  tlic  top  of  a  house,  where  there 
was  a  trap-door  in  the  eeiling.  I  have 
covered  my  head  with  the  clothes  often, 
not  to  see  it,  for  it  frightened  nie :  a 
young  child  witli  no  one  near  at  ni^lit: 
and  1  used  to  wonder  what  was  on  tiie 
otl.cr  side.  There  was  a  clock  too,  an 
old  clock,  in  one  corner.  I  remember 
tJiat.  I  have  never  forgotten  tliat  room ; 
for  when  I  have  terrible  dreams,  it 
conies  back,  just  as  it  was.  I  see  things 
and  people  in  it  that  I  had  never  seen 
tlien,  but  there  is  the  niom  just  as  it 
used  to  be  ;  tliat  never  changes."' 

"  Will  you  let  mo  take  the  bundle 
now!"  asked  Nicholas,  abruptly 
changing  the  theme. 

"No,"  said  Smike,  "no.  Come, let 
us  walk  on." 

He  fiuickcned  his  pace  as  he  said 
this,  apparently  tmder  tlie  impression 
that  they  bad  been  standing  still,  during 
the  whole  of  the  jirevious  dialogue. 
Nicholas  marked  him  closely,  and  every 
word  of  this  conversation  remahied 
upon  his  memory. 

It  was,  by  this  time,  within  an  hour 
of  noon,  and  although  a  dense  vapour 
still  enveloped  the  city  they  had  left,  as 
if  the  very  breath  of  its  busy  people 
hung  over  their  schemes  of  gain  and 
profit  and  found  greater  attraction 
there  than  in  the  (piiet  region  above, 
in  the  o])en  country  it  was  clear  and 
fair.  Oi-casion:illy,  in  some  low  spots 
they  came  upun  patclies  of  mist  wliicli 
the  sun  bad  not  yet  driven  from  their 
strongholds  ;  but  these  were  soon 
passed,  and  as  they  laboured  up  the 
hills  beyond,  it  was  pleasant  to  look 
down,  and  see  how  the  sluggis-h  mass 
rolled  heavily  off,  before  the  cheering 
influence  of  d.ay.  A  broad,  fine,  honest 
sun  lighted  up  the  green  pastin-es  and 
dim]. led  water  witii  the  sembl.ance  of 
sunnuer,  while  it  left  t!ie  travellei-s  all 
the  invigorating  freshness  of  that  early 
time  of  year.  The  ground  seemed  ehis- 
tic  under  their  feet ;  the  sheep-bells 
were  music  to  their  eai-s  ;  and  exhi- 


larated by  exercise?,  and  stinndated  by 
hope,  they  pushed  onward  with  the 
strength  of  lions. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  all  these 
bright  colours  subsided,  and  assumed 
a  quieter  tint,  like  young  hopes  soft- 
ened down  by  time,  or  youthful  fea- 
tures by  degrees  resolving  into  the 
calm  anil  serenity  of  age.  But  they 
were  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  their 
slow  decline,  than  they  had  been  in 
their  prime  ;  for  natin-e  gives  to  every 
time  and  season  some  beauties  of  its 
own;  and  from  morning  to  night,  as 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  but  a 
succession  of  changes  so  gentle  and 
easy,  that  we  can  scarcely  mark  their 
progress. 

To  Godalming  they  came  at  last, 
and  here  they  bargained  for  two  hum- 
ble lieds,  and  slept  soundly.  In  the 
morning  they  were  astir  :  though  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  sun  :  and  again 
afoot;  if  not  with  all  the  freshness  oi' 
yesterd.iy,  still,  with  enough  of  hope 
and  s])irit  to  bear  them  cheerily  on. 

It  w.as  a  harder  day's  journey  than 
ycsterilay's,  for  there  were  long  and 
weary  hills  to  climb  ;  and  in  jour- 
neys, as  in  life,  it  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up.  How  ■ 
ever,  they  kept  on,  with  unabated 
perseverance,  and  the  hill  has  not 
yet  lifted  its  face  to  heaven  that  per- 
severance will  not  gain  the  summit  of, 
at  last. 

They  w.alked  upon  the  rim  of  the 
Devil's  Ptnu-li  Bowl;  and  ISniike  list- 
ened with  greedy  interest  as  Nichol.is 
read  the  inscription  upon  the  stone 
which,  reared  U])on  that  wild  spot, 
tells  of  a  murder  committed  there 
by  night.  The  grsu<s  on  which  they 
stood,  had  once  been  dyed  with 
gore  ;  and  tlie  blood  of  the  murdered 
man  had  run  down,  drop  Ijy  drop, 
into  the  hollow  which  gives  the 
place  its  name.  "The  Devil's  Bowl," 
thought  Nicholas,  as  he  looked  into 
the  void,  "  never  held  litter  liquor 
than  that;  " 

Onward  they  kept,  with  steady  pur- 
pose, and  entered  at  length  upon  a 
wide  and  spr.ciei's  tract  of  downs,  with 
every  variety  ol  little  hill  and  plain  to 
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change  theii-  verdant  surface.  Here, 
there  shot  up,  almost  perpendiculiirly, 
into  the  slcy,  a  height  so  steep,  as  to  be 
hardly  accessible  to  any  but  the  sheep 
and  goats  that  fed  upon  its  sides, 
and  there,  stood  a  mound  of  green, 
sloping  and  tapering  off  so  delicately, 
and  merging  so  gently  into  tlie  level 
ground,  that  you  could  scarce  define 
its  limits.  Hills  swelling  above  each 
other ;  and  undulations,  sliapely  and 
uncouth,  smooth  and  rugged,  graceful 
and  grotesque,  thrown  negligently 
side  by  side,  bounded  the  view  in  each 
diraclion  ;  while  frequently,  with  un- 
expected noise,  there  uprose  from  the 
ground,  a  flight  of  crows,  who,  cawing 
and  wheeling  round  the  nearest  hills, 
us  if  uncertain  of  their  course,  sud- 
denly poised  themselves  upon  the  wing 
and  skimmed  down  the  long  vista  of 
some  opening  valley,  with  the  speed  of 
light  itself. 

By  degrees,  the  prospect  receded 
more  and  more  on  either  hand,  and  as 
they  had  been  shut  out  from  rich  and 
extensive  scenery,  so  they  emerged 
once  again  upon  the  open  country. 
The  Imowledge  that  they  were  dra\\'ing 
near  their  place  of  destination,  gave 
them  fresh  courage  to  proceed  ;  but 
tlie  way  had  been  difficult,  and  they 
had  loitered  on  the  road,  and  Smike 
ivas  tired.  Thus,  twilight  had  already 
closed  in,  when  they  turned  off  the 
path  to  the  door  of  a  road-side  inn, 
yet  twelve  miles  short  of  Portsmouth. 

"  Twelve  miles,"  said  Nicholas,  lean- 
ing with  both  hands  on  his  stick,  and 
looking  doubtfully  at  Smike. 

"  Twelve  long  miles,"  repeated  the 
landlord. 

"  Is  it  a  good  I'oad  ?  "  inquired 
Nicholas. 

"  Very  bad,"  said  the  landlord.  As 
of  course,  beiitg  a,  landlord,  he  would 
say. 

"  I  want  to  get  on,"  observed  Nicho- 
las, hesitating.  "  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  do." 

"Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  re- 
joined the  landlord,  "/wouldn't  go 
on  if  it  was  me." 

"  V/ouldn't  you  ?  "  .ifcked  Nicholas, 
with,  the  same  uncertaiutv. 


"  Not  if  I  knew  when  I  was  well 
off,"  said  the  landlord.  And  having 
said  it  he  pulled  up  his  apron,  put  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  taking  a 
step  or  two  outside  the  door,  looked 
down  the  dark  road  with  an  assump- 
tion of  great  indifference. 

A  glance  at  the  toil-worn  face  of 
Smike  determined  Nicholas,  so  with- 
out any  further  consideration  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  where  he  was. 

The  landlord  led  then  into  the 
kitchen,  and  as  there  was  a  good  firf 
he  remarked  that  it  was  very  cold.  If 
there  had  happened  to  be  a  bad  one. 
he  would  have  observed  tiiat  it  was 
very  warm. 

"  What  can  you  give  us  for  supper  V 
was  Nicholas's  natural  question. 

"  Why  —  what  would  you  like  ?  " 
was  the  landlord's  no  less  natural 
answer. 

Nicholas  suggested  cold  meat,  but 
there  was  no  cold  meat — poached  eggs, 
but  there  were  no  eggs — mutton  chops, 
but  there  wasn't  a  mutton  chop  within 
three  miles,  though  there  had  been 
more  last  week  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with,  and  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary supply  the  day  after  to-moiTOW. 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  must 
leave  it  entirely  to  you,  as  I  would  have 
done,  at  first,  if  you  had  allowed  me." 

"  Why,  then  1  '11  tell  you  what," 
rejoined  the  landlord.  "  There  "s  a 
gentleman  in  the  parlour  that's  ordered 
a  hot  beef-steak  pudding  and  potatoes, 
at  nine.  There  's  more  of  it  than  he 
can  manage,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  if  I  ask  leave,  you  can  sup 
with  him.     1  '11  do  that,  in  a  minute." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nicholas,  detaining 
him.  "I  would  I'ather  not.  I — at 
least — pshaw !  ^vhy  cannot  I  spealv 
out.  Here  ;  you  see  that  I  am  travel- 
ling in  a  very  humble  manner,  and 
have  made  mj^  way  hither  on  foot. 
It  is  more  than  proba'ole,  I  think,  that 
the  gentleman  may  not  relish  my  com- 
pany ;  and  although  I  am  the  dusty 
figure  you  see,  I  am  too  proud  to 
thrust  myself  into  his." 

"  Lord  love  you,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  it 's  only  Mr.  Cnmmilcs  ;  JiC  isn't' 
particular." 
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*'Is  he  not?"  aslieJ  Nicholas,  on 
whose  mind,  to  tell  the  truth,  tlie 
])rospcct  of  the  savoury  pudding  was 
uia'iing  some  impression. 

"  Not  lie,"  i-eplied  the  landlord. 
"He'll  like  your  way  of  tiilkinj^,  1 
know.  But  we'll  soon  see  all  about 
tliat.     Just  wait  a  minute." 

The  landlord  hurried  into  the  p.ir- 
loui*,  without  stayinj^  for  further  per- 
mission, nor  did  Nicholas  strive  to 
prevent  him  :  wisely  considering  that 
supper,  under  the  circumstances,  w.is 
too  sei-ious  a  matter  to  trille  with.  It 
was  not  long  hefore  the  host  returned, 
in  a  condition  of  nmeh  excitement. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  knew  he  would.  You'll  see  some- 
thing rather  worth  seeing,  in  there. 
Kcod,  how  they  are  a  going  of  it ! " 

There  was  no  time  to  inquire  to 
what  this  exclamation,  which  was  de- 
livered in  a  very  rapturous  tone,  re- 
ferred; for  he  had  already  thrown  open 
tiie  door  of  the  room  ;  into  wliich  Ni- 
cholas, followed  by  Smil;e  with  the 
bundle  on  his  .'shoulder  (he  cuTicd  it 
about  with  him  as  vigilantly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sacic  of  gold),  straightway 
rej)aired. 

Nicholas  was  prepared  for  something 
odd,  but  not  for  something  quite  so  odd 
as  the  sight  he  encountered.  At  the 
up])er  end  of  the  room,  were  a  couple 
of  boys,  one  of  them  very  tall  and  the 
other  very  short,  both  dressed  as  sailors 
— or  at  least  as  theatrical  sailors,  with 
belts,  buckles,  pigtails,  and  pistols  com- 
plete— fighting  what  is  called  in  play- 
bills a  terrific  combat,  with  two  oftlio.se 
short  broad-swords  with  basket  hilts 
which  are  commoidy  used  at  our  minor 
theatres.  The  short  boy  had  gained 
a  great  advantage  over  the  tall  boy, 
who  was  reduced  to  mortal  strait, 
and  botli  were  overlooked  by  a  large 
licavy  man,  perched  against  the  corner 
of  a  table,  who  emphatically  adjured 
them  to  strike  a  little  more  tire  out  of 
tlie  swords,  and  they  couldn't  fail  to 
bring  the  house  down,  on  the  very  first 
night. 

"  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,"  said  the 
landlord  with  an  air  of  great  deference. 
"  This  is  the  young  gentleman." 


Mr.  Vincent  Ciimmilcs  received  Ni- 
cholas with  an  inclination  of  thehead, 
something  between  the  courtesy  of  a 
Roman  emperor  and  the  nod  of  a  pot 
companion  ;  and  bade  the  landlorckshut 
the  door  and  begone. 

"  There  's  a  picture,"  said  Mr. 
Ci-ummles,  motioTiing  Nicholas  not  to 
advance  and  spoil  it.  "The  little 'un  has 
him;  if  the  big'un  doesn't  knock  under, 
in  three  seconds,  he 's  a  dead  man.  Do 
that  again,  boys." 

The  two  combatants  went  to  work 
afresh,  and  chopped  away  imtil  the 
swords  emitted  a  shower  of  sparks:  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Crummies, 
who  appeared  to  consider  this  a  very 
great  point  indeed.  The  engagement 
commenced  with  about  two  hundred 
chops  adniinistored  by  the  short  sailor 
and  the  tall  sailor  alternately,  without 
producing  any  particular  result,  until 
the  short  sailor  was  chopped  down  on 
one  knee;  but  this  was  nothing  to  him, 
for  he  worked  himself  about  on  the 
one  knee  with  the  assistance  of  his  left 
hand,  and  fouf^ht  most  despei-ately 
until  the  tall  sailor  chopped  his  sword 
out  of  his  grasp.  Now,  the  inference 
was,  that  the  short  sailor,  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  would  give  in  at  once 
and  cry  quarter,  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
all  of  a  sudden  drew  a  large  pistol  from 
his  belt  and  presented  It  at  the  face  of 
the  tall  sailor,  who  was  so  overcome  at 
this  (not  expecting  it)  that  he  let  the 
short  sailor  pick  up  his  sword  and 
begin  again.  Then,  the  chopping  re- 
commenced, and  a  variety  of  fancy 
chops  were  administered  on  both  sides; 
such  as  chops  dealt  with  the  left  hand, 
and  under  the  leg,  and  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  over  the  left;  and  when 
the  short  sailor  made  a  vigorous  cut  at 
the  tall  sailor's  legs,  which  would  have 
shaved  them  clean  ofl"  if  it  had  taken 
effect,  the  tall  sailor  jumped  over  the 
short  sailor's  sword,  wherefore  to  ba- 
lance the  matter,  and  make  it  all  fair, 
the  tall  sailor  administered  the  same  cut 
and  the  short  sailor  jumped  over  his 
sword.  After  this,  there  w.-.s  a  good 
deal  of  dodging  about,  and  hitchuig  up 
of  the  inexpr(-s.--ib!cs  m  the  absence  of 
braces,  and  then  the  short  sailor  (who 
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was  the  moral  character  evidently,  for 
he  always  had  the  best  of  it)  made  a 
violent  demonstration  and  closed  with 
the  tall  sailor,  who,  after  a  few  unavail- 
ing struggles,  went  down,  and  expired 
in  great  torture  as  the  short  sailor  put 
his  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  bored  a 
hole  in  him  through  and  through. 

"  That  '11  be  a  double  encore  if  you 
take  care,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
"  You  had  better  get  your  wind  now, 
and  change  your  clothes." 

Having  addressed  these  words  to 
the  combatants,  he  saluted  Nicholas, 
who  then  observed  that  the  face  of 
Mr.  Crummies  was  quite  proportionate 
in  size  to  his  body  ;  that  he  had  a  very 
full  under-lip,  a  hoarse  voice,  as  though 
he  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  vei'y 
much,  and  very  short  black  hair,  shaved 
off  nearly  to  the  crown  of  his  head — 
to  admit  (as  he  afterwards  learnt)  of 
Ins  more  easily  wearing  character  wigs 
of  any  shape  or  pattern. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? " 
inquired  Mr.  Crummies. 

"  Very  good,  indeed — capital,"  an- 
swered Nicholas. 

"  You  won't  see  such  boys  as  those 
very  often,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Crum- 
mies. 

Nicholas  assented — observing,  that 
if  they  were  a  little  better  match 

"  Match  ! "  cried  Mr.  Crummies. 

"  I  mean  if  they  were  a  little  more 
of  a  size,"  said  Nicholas,  explaining 
himself. 

"  Size  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Ciiimmles  ; 
"why,  it's  the  essence  of  the  com- 
bat that  there  should  be  a  foot  or 
two  between  them.  How  are  you  to 
get  up  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  if  tliere  isn't  a 
little  man  contending  against  a  big 
one — unless  there  's  at  least  five  to 
one,  and  we  haven't  hands  enough  for 
that  business  in  our  company." 

**I  see,"  replied  Nicholas.  "I  beg 
your  pardon.  That  didn't  occur  to  me, 
I  confess." 

"  It  's  the  main  point,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies.  "  I  open  at  Portsmouth 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  you're 
f:joii)g  tliere,  iooic  into  the  theatre,  and 
see  how  that  'U  tell." 


Nicholas  promised  to  do  so,  if  ho 
could,  and  drawing  a  chair  near  the 
fire,  fell  into  couvei'sation  with  the 
manager  at  once.  He  was  very  talka- 
tive and  communicative,  stimulated 
perhaps,  not  only  by  his  natural  dis- 
position, but  by  the  spirits  and  water 
he  sipped  very  plentifully,  or  tlie 
snuff  he  took  in  large  quantities  from 
a  piece  of  whitey-brown  paper  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  He  laid  open  his 
affairs  without  the  smallest  reserve, 
and  descanted  at  some  length  upon  the 
merits  of  his  company,  and  the  ac- 
quirements of  his  faiuily  :  of  both  of 
which,  the  two  broad-sword  boys  formed 
an  honourable  portion.  There  was  to 
be  a  gathering,  it  seemed,  of  the  differ- 
ent ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  morrow,  whither  the 
father  and  sons  were  proceeding  (not 
for  the  regular  season,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  wandering  speculation), 
after  fulfilling  .an  engageiuent  at  Guild- 
ford with  the  greatest  applause. 

"  You  are  going  that  way  I "  asked 
the  manager.. 

"  Ye-yes,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Yes,  T 
am." 

"  Do  you  know  the  town  at  all  ?  " 
inquired  the  manager,  who  seemed  to 
consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  confideuce  as  he  had  himself 
exhibited. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Never  there  2  " 

"  Never." 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  gave  a  short 
dry  cough,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  if  you 
won't  be  communicative,  you  won't  ; " 
and  took  so  many  pinches  of  .snuff 
from  the  piece  of  paper,  one  after 
another,  tliat  Nicholas  quite  wondered 
where  it  all  went  to. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr. 
Crummies  looked,  from  time  to  time, 
with  great  interest  at  Smike,  with 
whom  he  had  appeared  considerably 
struck  from  the  first.  He  had  now 
fallen  asleep,  and  Avas  nodding  in  his 
chair. 

"  Excuse  my  saying  so,"  said  the 
man.igor,  leanincr  over  to  Nicholas,  and 
sinking  liis  voice,  "  but  what  a  capital 
countenance  your  friend  has  got  I " 
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"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Nichola.*,  with 
a  half  smile,  "  I  wisli  it  were  a  little 
more  pluin|),  and  less  hag<:ard." 

"  Pkiiiip  !  "  exclaimed  the  manager, 
<juite  horrified,  "you'd  spoil  it  forever." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  " 

"  Tiiiiik  so,  sir  !  Why,  as  he  is 
now,"  said  the  manager,  striking  his 
laiee  emi)liatieally  ;  "  without  a  pad 
upon  his  body,  and  hardly  a  touch  of 
jiaint  upon  iiis  face,  he  'd  make  such 
:m  actor  for  the  starved  business  as 
was  never  seen  in  this  coimtry.  Oidy 
lot  him  be  tolerably  well  up  in  the 
Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with 
the  slightest  possible  dal)  of  red  on  tlie 
ti])  of  liis  nose,  and  he  'd  be  certain  of 
three  rounds  the  moment  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  practicable  door  in  the 
front  grooves  O.  P." 

"  You  view  him  with  a  professional 
eye,"  said  Nicholas,  laughing. 

"  And  well  I  may,"  rejoined  the 
manager, "  I  never  saw  a  young  fellow 
so  regularly  cut  out  for  that  line,  since 
1  "ve  been  in  tiie  profession.  And  I 
played  the  heavy  cliildrea  when  I  was 
eigiiteen  montlis  old." 

The  appearance  of  the  beef-steak 
juidding,  wiiich  came  in  simultaneously 
with  the  junior  Vincent  Crummlescs, 
turned  the  conversation  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  indeed,  for  a  time,  stopped  it 
altogether.  Tiieso  two  young  gentle- 
men wielded  their  knives  and  forks 
with  scarcely  less  address  tliau  tlieir 
hroad-swords,  and  as  the  whole  pai^y 
were  quite  as  sharp  set  as  either  class 
of  weapons,  tiiere  was  no  time  for 
talking  until  the  supper  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  Master  Crummleses  had  no 
sooner  swallowed  the  last  procurable 
morsel  of  food,  than  they  evinced,  by 
various  half-suppressed  yawns  and 
stretchings  of  their  limbs,  an  obvious 
inclination  to  retire  for  the  night, 
which  Smike  had  beti'ayed  still  more 
strongly  :  he  having,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  meal,  fallen  asleep  several  times 
while  in  tliovery  act  of  eating.  Nicholas 
therefore  proposed  that  they  shoujd 
breaK  up  ac  once,  but  the  manager 
would  by  no  means  hear  of  it;  vowing 
thai  he  had    promised    himself    the 


plofiaure  of  inviting  his  new  acq>iaint- 
ance  to  share  a  bowl  of  punch,  and 
that  if  he  declined,  he  should  deem  it 
very  unhandsome  behaviour. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  "  and  we  '11  have  it  snugly 
and  cosily  together  by  the  fire." 

Nicholas  was  not  much  disposed  to 
sleep:  being  in  truth  too  anxious:  so, 
ai'ter  a  little  denmr,  he  accepted  thci 
offer,  and  having  exchanged  a  shake 
of  tiie  hand  witli  the  young  Crumm- 
leses, and  tlie  manager  having  on  his 
part  bestowed  a  most  affectionate  bene- 
diction on  Smike,  he  sat  himself  down 
opposite  to  that  gentleni.\n  by  ihe  fire- 
side to  assist  ui  emptying  the  bowl, 
which  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
steaming  in  a  manner  which  wa.s 
quite  exhilarating  to  behold,  and  send- 
ing forth  a  most  grateful  and  inviting 
fragrance. 

But,  despite  the  punch  and  tlie 
manager,  who  told  a  variety  of  stories, 
and  smoked  tobacco  from  a  pipe,  and 
inhaled  it  in  the  shape  of  snufl",  with  a 
most  astonishing  power,  Nicholas  was 
absent  and  dis|)inted.  Iiis  thoughts 
were  in  his  old  home,  and  when  they 
reverted  to  his  present  condition,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  morrow  east  a 
gloom  upon  him,  which  his  utmo.st 
efforts  were  unable  to  dispel.  His 
attention  w.andered  ;  although  he  heard 
the  manager's  voice,  he  was  deaf  to 
what  he  said  ;  and  when  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  concluded  the  history  of 
some  long  adventure  with  a  loud  laugh, 
and  an  inquiry  what  Nicholas  woul<l 
have  done  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, he  was  obliged  to  make  tlie 
best  apology  in  his  power,  and  to  con- 
fess his  entire  ignorance  of  all  he  had 
been  talking  about. 

"  Why,  so  I  saw,"  observed  Mr. 
Crummies.  "  You  're  uneasy  in  yoiu' 
mind.     What 's  the  matter  ?"" 

Nicholas  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling  at  the  abruptness  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  thinking  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  parry  it,  owned  that  he  waa 
under  some  apprehensions  lest  he 
might  not  succeed  in  the  object  which 
had  brought  him  to  that  p;irt  of  the 
countrv. 
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"And  what's  that?"  asked  the 
manager, 

"  Getting  something  to  do  which 
will  keep  me  and  my  poor  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,"  said  Nicholas.  "  That 's  the 
truth.  You  guessed  it  long  ago,  I 
dare  say,  so  I  may  as  well  have  tlie 
credit  of  telhng  it  you  with  a  good 
grace." 

"  What 's  to  be  got  to  do  at  Ports- 
mouth moi'e  than  anywhere  else  1 " 
a.sked  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  melting 
the  sealing-wax  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
in  the  candle,  and  rolling  it  out  afresh 
with  his  little  finger. 

"  There  are  many  vessels  leaving 
the  port,  I  suppose,"  replied  Nicholas. 
'■'  I  shall  ti'V  for  a  berth  in  some  ship 
or  other.  There  is  meat  and  di-inlc 
there,  at  all  events." 

"  Salt  meat  and  new  mm ;  pease- 
pudding  and  chaff-biscuits,"  said  the 
manager,  takmg  a  whiff  at  liis  pipe  to 
keep  it  alight,  and  returning  to  his 
work  of  ombellishment. 

"  One  may  do  worse  than  that,"  said 
Nicholas.  '*•  I  can  rough  it,  I  believe, 
as  well  as  most  men  of  my  age  and 
previous  habits." 

"  You  need  be  able  to,"  said  the 
manager,  "if  you  go  on  board  ship; 
but  vou  won't." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  there 's  not  a  skipper  or 
mate  that  would  think  you  worth  your 
salt,  when  he  could  get  a  practised 
hand,"  replied  the  manager ;  "  and 
they  as  plentiful  there,  as  the  oysters 
in  the  streets." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Ni- 
cholas, alarmed  by  this  prediction,  and 
the  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been 
uttered.  "  Men  are  not  born  able  sea- 
men. They  must  be  reared,  1  sup- 
pose ? " 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  nodded  his 
head.  "  They  must ;  but  not  at  your 
age,  or  from  young  gentlemen  like  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  countenance 
of  Niclinlas  fell,  and  he  gazed  ruefully 
at  the  fire. 

"  Does  no  other  profession  occur  to 
you,  which  a  youn<j  man  of  your  figure 
and  address  could  talie  up  easily,  aud 


see  the  world  to  advantage  in  V  asked 
the  manager. 

"  No,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Why,  tlien,  I  '11  tell  you  one,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies,  throwing  his  pipe  into 
the  fire,  and  raising  liis  voice.  "  The 
stage."  4 

"  The  stage  !"  ci'ied  Nicholas,  in  a 
voice  almost  as  loud. 

"  The  theatrical  profession,"  said 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies.  "  I  am  in  the 
theatrical  profession  myself,  my  wife  is 
in  the  theatrical  profession,  my  children 
are  in  the  theatrical  profession.  I  had 
a  dog  that  lived  and  died  in  it  from  a 
puppy ;  and  my  chaise-pony  goes  on, 
in  Timour  the  Tartar.  I'll  bring  you 
out,  and  your  friend  too.  Say  the 
word.     1  want  a  novelty." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
rejoined  Nicholas,  whose  breath  had 
been  almost  taken  away,  by  this  sudden 
proposal.  "  I  never  acted  a  part  in 
my  life,  except  at  school." 

"  There  "s  genteel  comedy  in  your 
walk  and  manner,  juvenile  tragedy  in 
your  eye,  and  touch-and-go  farce  in 
your  laugh,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
mies. "  You  '11  do  as  well  as  if  you 
had  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the 
lamps,  from  your  birth  downwards." 

Nicholas  thought  of  the  small  amount 
of  small  change  that  would  remain  in 
his  pocket  after  paying  the  tavern  bill : 
and  he  hesitated. 

"  You  can  be  useful  to  us  in  a  hundred 
ways,"  said  Mr.  Ci-ummles.  "  Think 
what  capital  bills  a  man  of  your  educa- 
tion could  write  for  the  shop-windows." 

"  Well,  I  thick  I  could  manage  that 
department,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  To  be  sure  you  could,"  replied  Mr. 
Crummies.  "  '  For  further  particulars 
see  small  hand-bills ' — we  might  have 
half  a  volume  in  every  one  of  'em. 
Pieces  too  ;  why,  you  could  write  us  a 
piece  to  bring  out  the  whole  strength 
of  the  company,  whenever  we  wanted 
one." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  about 
that,"  replied  Nii-hol;is.  "  But  1  clan; 
say  I  could  scribble  something  now  and 
then,  that  would  suit  you." 

"  We  '11  have  a  new  show-piece  out 
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directly,"  said  the  manager.  "  Let  rae 
Bee — peculiiu-  resourees  of  this  esta- 
Mishnicnt — new  and  splendid  scenery 
— you  must  maim<;e  to  introduce  a  real 
j'um|)  and  two  w;ii<hing-tubs." 

"  Into  the  piece  \  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  "  I 
lioii^ht  'em  cheap,  at  a  sale  the  other 
(lay,  an<i  they  '11  come  in  admirably, 
'J  hat's  the  London  plan.  They  lot)k 
«ip  some  dresses,  and  properties,  and 
have  a  piece  written  to  fit  'cm.  Most 
•  if  tlie  theaties  keep  an  author  oi> pur- 
pose." 

"Indeed  !"  cried  Nicholas. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  manager;  "a 
common  thing.  It  '11  look  very  well 
in  the  bills  iu  separate  lines — Real 
jiamp  ? — Splendid  tubs ! — Great  attiac- 
tion  !  You  don't  happen  to  be  anything 
of  an  artist,  do  you  i" 

"  That  is  not  one  of  my  accomplish- 
ments," rejoined  Niehola.s. 

"  Ah  !  Then  it  can't  be  helped," 
said  the  manager.  "  If  you  had  been, 
wc  might  have  had  a  largf  woodcut  of 
the  last  scene  for  the  postci-s,  showing 
the  whole  depth  of  the  stiige,  with  the 
pump  and  tubs  in  the  midclle  ;  but  how- 
ever, if  you're  not,  it  can't  be  helped." 


«  What  should  I  get  for  all  this!" 
inquired  Nieholas,aftcr  afew  nioments' 
I'efleetion.     "Could  I  live  by  it  I" 

"  Live  by  it  !"  said  the  manager. 
"Like  a  prince  !  With  your  own  salary, 
and  your  friend's,  and  your  writings, 
you  'd  make — ah  !  you'd  make  a  pound 
a  week  ! " 

"  You  don't  Bay  so  ! " 

"  I  do  indeed,  and  if  we  had  a  nui 
of  good  houses,  neai-ly  double  the 
money." 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but 
sheer  destitution  was  before  him  ;  and 
if  he  could  summon  fortitude  to  undergo 
the  extremes  of  want  and  hardship,  for 
what  had  he  rescued  his  helpless  charge 
if  it  were  only  to  bear  as  hard  a  fate  as 
that  from  which  he  had  wrested  him  ? 
It  was  easy  to  think  of  seventy  miles 
as  nothing,  when  he  was  in  the  same 
town  with  the  man  who  had  treated 
him  so  ill  and  roused  his  bitterest 
thoughts ;  but  now,  it  seemed  i;u' 
enough.  What  if  he  went  abroad,  and 
his  mother  or  Kate  were  to  die  the 
while ! 

Witliout  more  deliberation,  heha.'^tily 
declared  that  it  was  a  bargain,  and  gave 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  his  hand  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TREATS   OF    THE   COMPAIfr    OV   MR.    VINCENT   CnUMMLES,   AND    OF   HIS   AFFAIRS, 
DOMESTIC    AND  THEATIUCAL. 

As  Mr.  Cnnnmlcs  had  a  strange  j  other  professional  necessaries  of  the 
four-legged  animal  in  the  inn  st.ibles,  aforesaid  young  gentlemen, 
which  he  called  a  pony,  aii<l  a  vehicle  The  pony  took  his  time  upon  the 
of  unknown  design,  on  which  lie  be-  road,  and — possibly  in  consequence  of 
Ptowed  the  appellation  of  a  four- i  histheatric.il  education — evinced, every 
wheeled  phaeton,  Nicholas  proceeded  '  now  and  then,  a  strong  inclination  to 
on  his  jounioy  next  morning  with  j  lie  down.  However,  Mr.  Vincent 
greater  ea.so  than  he  had  expected  :  ,  Cnmmdes  kej)t  him  up  pretty  well,  by 
the  manager  and  hiniyelf  occupying  the  jerkmg  the  rein,  and  jdyiiig  the  wliiji'; 
front  sent:  and  the  Master  Crummleses  and  when  these  means  failed,  and  the 
and  Smike  being  packed  together  be-  ;  animal  came  to  a  stand,  the  elder 
hind,  in  company  with  a  wicker  basket  I  Master  Crummies  got  out  and  kicketl 
defended  from  wet  by  a  stout  oilskin,  I  him.  By  dint  of  these  encounige- 
in  which  were  the  broa>l-swords,  pis- j  ments,  he' was  persuaded  to  move  from 
tola,  pigtails,  nautical  costumes,  and  I  time  to  time,  and  they  jogged  «m  (a." 
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Mr.  Crummies  truly  observed)  very 
comfortably  for  all  parties. 

"  He  's  a  good  pony  at  bottom," 
said  Mr.  Crummies,  turning  to  Ni- 
cholas. 

He  might  have  been  at  bottom,  but 
he  certainly  was  not  at  top,  seeing 
that  his  coat  was  of  the  roughest  and 
most  ill-favoured  kind.  So,  Nicholas 
merely  observed  that  lie  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  was. 

*'•  Many  and  many  is  the  circuit  this 
pony  has  gone,"  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
ilicking  him  skilfully  on  the  eyelid 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  "  He  is 
(juite  one  of  us.  His  mother  was  on 
the  stage." 

"  Was  she  l  "    rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  She  ate  anple-pie  at  a  circus  for 
tipwards  of  fourteen  years,"  said  the 
manager  ;  "  fired  pistols,  and  went  to 
bed  in  a  nightcap  ;  and,  in  short,  took 
the  low  comedy  entirely.  His  father 
was  a  dancer." 

"  Was  he  at  all  distinguished  ? " 

"  Not  very,"  said  the  manager. 
"  He  was  rather  a  low  sort  of  pony. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  been  origiD.^Jly 
jobbed  out  by  the  day,  and  he  never 
quite  got  over  his  old  habits.  He  was 
clever  in  melodrama  too,  but  too 
broad — too  broad.  When  the  mother 
died,  he  took  tlie  port-wine  busi- 
ness." 

"  The  port-wine  business  ! "  cried 
Nicholas. 

"Drinking  port-wine  with  the 
clown,"  said  the  manager  ;  "but  he 
was  greedy,  and  one  night  bit  oft'  t!ie 
bowl  of  tlie  glass,  and  choked  himself, 
so  Ills  vulgarity  was  the  death  of  him 
at  last." 

The  descendant  of  this  ill-starred 
animal  requiring  increased  attention 
from  Jlr.  Crummies  as  he  progressed 
in  his  day's  work,  that  gentleman 
had  very  little  time  for  conversation. 
Nicholas  was  thus  left  at  leisure  to 
entertain  himself  with  his  own  thougjits, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  drawbridge 
at  Portsmouth,  when  Mr.  Crummies 
pulled  up. 

"  We  '11  get  down  here,"  said  the 
manager,  "  and  the  boys  will  take  him 
round  to  the  stable,  and  call  at  my 


lodgings  with  the  luggage.  You  had 
better  let  yours  be  taken  there,  for  the 
present." 

Thanking  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
for  his  obliging  offer,  Nicholas  jumped 
out,  and,  giving  Smike  his  arm,  ac- 
companied the  manager  up  High  Street 
on  their  w.ay  to  the  theatre ;  feeling 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  enough  iit 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  intro- 
duction to  a  scene  so  new  to  him. 

They  passed  a  great  many  bills, 
pasted  against  the  walls  and  displayed 
in  windows,  wherein  the  names  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Crummies,  Master  Crummies,  Master 
P.  Crummies,  and  Miss  Crummies, 
were  printed  in  very  large  letters,  and 
everything  else  in  very  small  ones  ; 
and,  turning  at  length  into  an  entry, 
in  which  was  a  strong  smell  of  orange- 
peel  and  lamp-oil,  with  an  under-cur- 
rent of  sawdust,  groped  their  way 
through  a  dark  passage,  and,  descend- 
ing a  step  or  two,  threaded  a  little 
maze  of  canvass  screens  and  paint 
pots,  and  emerged  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Portsmouth  Theatre. 

"  Here  we  are,"  l?:iid  Mr.  Crummies. 

It  was  not  very  light,  but  Nicholas 
found  himself  close  to  the  first  entr.-ince 
on  the  prompt  side,  amojig  bare 
walls,  dusty  scenes,  mildewed  clouds, 
heavily  daitbed  draperies,  and  dirty 
floors.  He  looked  about  him  ;  ceiling, 
pit,  boxes,  gallery,  orchestra,  fittings, 
and  df^corations  of  every  kind, — all 
looked  coarse,  cold,  gloomy,  and 
wretched. 

"  Is  this  a  theatre  1  "  v/hispered 
Smike,  in  amazement  ;  "  I  thought  it 
was  a  blaze  of  light  and  finei'y." 

"  Why,  so  it  is,"  replied  Nicholas, 
hardly  less  surprised  ;  "  but  not  by 
day,  Smike — not  by  day." 

Tiie  manager's  voice  recalled  him 
from  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the 
building,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
proscenium,  where,  at  a  small  maho- 
g.any  taliie  with  rickety  legs  and  of  an 
oblong  shape,  sat  a  stout,  portly  fem.ile, 
a.pj)arently  Ijetween  forty  and  fifty,  in 
a  tarnished  silk  cloak,  with  her  boiuiet 
dangling  by  the  strings  in  her  hand, 
and  her  hair  (of  which  she  had  a  great 
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quantity)  braideil  in  a  large  festoon 
over  each  temple. 

"Mr.  Jolinson,"  aiM  tlio  jnaiiai^cr 
(for  Nicliolas  liad  jjiven  the  name  which 
Newman  Nojjgs  had  bestowed  upon 
him  in  his  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Kenwijjs),  "let  nie  introduce  Mrs. 
Vineent  Crummies." 

"  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said 
3Trs.  Vincent  Cininmiles,  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  and  still  more  happy  to  hail  yon 
H3  a  promising  member  of  our  corps." 

The  lady  shook  Nicholas  by  the 
hand  as  slio  addressed  him  in  these 
terms  ;  he  saw  it  waa  a  large  one,  but 
had  not  expected  quite  such  an  iron 
grip  as  that  with  which  she  honouixd 
liim. 

"  And  this,"  said  the  lady,  crossing 
to  Sniilje,  as  tragic  actresses  cross 
when  they  obey  a  stoge  direction, 
"  and  this  is  the  other.  Yon  too,  are 
welcome,  sir." 

"  He  Ml  do,  I  think,  my  dear  ?  "  said 
the  manager,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  He  is  admirable,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  An  acquisition,  ii^eed." 

As  Mi-9.#Vincent  Ciiimmlcs  re- 
crossed  back  to  the  tiible,  there 
bounded  on  to  the  stage  from  some 
mysterious  inlet,  a  little  girl  in  a  dirty 
white  frock  with  fucks  up  to  the  knees, 
short  trousei-s,  sandaled  shoes,  white 
spencer,  pink  gauze  bonnet,  gi-ecn  veil 
and  curl-papers  ;  who  turned  a  pirou- 
ette, cut  twice  in  the  air,  turned 
another  pirouette,  then,  looking  off  at 
the  opposite  wing,  shrieked,  bounded 
forward  to  within  .six  inches  of  the 
footlights,  and  fell  into  a  beautiful 
attitude  of  terror,  as  a  shabby  gentle- 
man in  an  old  pair  of  buff  slippers 
came  in  at  one  powerful  slide,  and 
chattering  his  teeth, fiercely  brandjslicd 
a  walking-stick. 

"  They  are  going  through  the  Indian 
Savage  and  the  Maiden,"  said  Mrs. 
Ci-ummlcs. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  manager,  "  the 
little  ballet  interlude.  Very  good, 
go  on.  A  little  this  way,  if  you 
pleaae,  Mr.  Johnson.  That  '11  do. 
ff  ow  ! " 

Tho  manager  clapped  his  hands  as 


!  a  s'gnal  to  proceed,  and  the  Savage, 
I  becoming  ferocious,  made  a  slide  to- 
[  wards  tho   maiden  ;   but   the   maiden 
i  avoided  him   in  six  twirls,  and  came 
i  down,  at  the  end  of  the  last  one,  upon 
I  the   very    points   of  her   toes.      This 
I  seemed  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  savage ;   for,   after  a    little  more 
I  ferocity   and   chasing  of  the   maiden 
I  into  corners,  he  began  to  relent,  and 
I  stroked    his   face  several    times  with 
]  his    right    thumb    and    four    fingers, 
'  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  stiiick 
I  with  admii-ation  of  the  maiden's  beauty. 
Acting  u])on  the  impulse  .if  this  pas- 
sion,  he    (the   savage)    began    to   hit 
himself  severe   thumps  in   the  chest, 
and    to   exhibit   other    indications   of 
being  desperately  in  love,  whicli  being 
rather  a  prosy  proceeding,  was  very 
I  likely  the  cause  of  the  maiden's  falling 
asleep  ;  whether  it  was  or  no,  asleep 
she  did  fall,  sound  as  a  church,  on  a 
I  sloping    bank,   and    the    savage    per- 
j  eeiving  it,  leant  his  left  ear  on  his  left 
'  hand,  and  nodded  sideways,  to  intimate 
^  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  sh<- 
I  ua.s  asleep,  and  no  shamming.     Being 
I  left  to  himself,  the  savage  had  a  dance, 
'  all  alone.      Just   a-s  he   left   off,   the 
I  maiden  woke  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  got 
I  off  the  bank,  and  had  a  dance  all  alone 
I  too — such   a   dance   that    the    savage 
j  looked  on  in  ecstacy  all  the  wliile,  and 
when    it   was   done,  plucked    frcjm   a 
[  neighbouring     tree     some     botanical 
curiosity,  resembling  a  small  pickled 
cabbage,  and  offered  it  to  the^maiden, 
who  at  first  wouldn't  have  it,  but  on 
the   savage   shedding   tears   relented. 
Then    the    savage   jumped   for  joy  ; 
then  the  maiden  jumped  for  rapture 
at  the  sweet  smell  of  the  pickled  cab- 
bage. Then  the  savage  and  the  mai<len 
danced  violently  together,  ami,  finally, 
the  savage  dropped  down  on  one  knee, 
and  the  maiden  stood  on  one  leg  upon 
his  other  knee  ;  thus  concluding  the 
ballet,  and  leaving  the  spectators  in  a 
state  of  pleasing  uncert.-iinty,  whether 
she  would  ultimately  marry  the  savage, 
or  return  to  her  friendE. 

"  Very    well     indeed,"     said     Mr. 
Cinimmles  ;  "  bravo  !  " 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Nicholafl,  resolved 
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to  make  the  best  of  evervtliiiig.  "  Beau- 
tiful ! " 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
mies, bringing  the  maiden  forward, 
'•  This  is  the  infant  phenomenon — 
Miss  Ninetta  Crummies." 

"  Youi-  daughter  ?  "  inquired  Ni- 
cliolas. 

"  My  daughter  —  my  daughter," 
replied  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  ;  "  tlie 
idol  of  every  place  we  go  into,  sir. 
We  have  had  complimentary  letters 
about  this  girl,  sir,  from  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  almost  every  town  in 
England." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  said 
Nicholas ;  "  she  must  be  quite  a 
natural  genius." 

"Quito  a !"     Mr.   Crummies 

stopped  ;  language  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  describe  the  infant  pheno- 
menon. "  1  '11  tell  you  what,  sir," 
he  said  ;  "  the  talent  of  this  child  is 
not  to  be  imagined.  She  must  be 
seen,  sir^seen — to  be  ever  so  faintly 
appi-eciated.  There  ;  go  to  your 
mother,  my  dear." 

"  May  I  asJv  how  old  she  is  l "  in- 
quired Nicholas. 

"  You  may,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crum- 
mies, looking  steadily  in  his  questioners 
face,  as  some  men  do  when  tiiey  have 
doubts  about  being  implicitly  believed 
in  what  they  are  going  to  say.  "  She 
is  ten  years  of  age,  sir." 

"  Not  more  1 " 

"  Not  a  day." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Nicholas,  "  it 's 
extraordinary." 

It  was  ;  for  the  infant  phenomenon, 
though  of  short  stature,  had  a  com- 
paratively aged  countenance,  and  had 
moreover  been  precisely  the  same  age 
— not  perhaps  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  but 
certainly  for  five  good  years.  But  she 
had  been  kept  up  late  every  night,  and 
put  upon  an  unlimited  allowance  of 
giu-and-water  from  infancy,  to  prevent 
her  gi'owing  tall,  and  perhaps  this 
system  of  training  had  produced  in 
the  infant  phenomenon  these  additional 
phenomena. 

While  this  short  dialogue  was  going 
on,  the  gentleraau  who  had  enacted 


the  savage,  came  up,  with  his  walkiiig- 
shoes  on  his  feet,  and  his  slippers  in 
his  hand,  to  within  a  few  paces,  as  if 
desirous  to  join  in  the  conversation. 
Deeming  this  a  good  opportunity  he 
put  in  his  woi'd. 

"  Talent  there,  sir ! "  said  the  savage, 
nodding  towards  Miss  Crummies. 

Nicholas  assented. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  actor,  setting  his 
teeth  together,  and  drawing  in  his 
breatii  with  a  hissing  sound,  "  she 
oughtn't  to  be  in  the  provinces,  she 
oughtn't." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the 
manager. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  lother, 
warmly,  "  that  she  is  too  good  for 
country  boards,  and  that  she  ought  to 
be  in  one  of  the  large  houses  m  Lon- 
don, or  nowhere  ;  and  I  tell  you  more, 
without  mincing  the  matter,  that  if  it 
wasn't  for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some 
quarter  that  you  linow  of,  she  would 
be.  Perhaps  you  '11  introduce  mo 
here,  Mr.  Crummies." 

"  Mr.  Folaii*,"  said  the  manager, 
presenting  him  to  Nicholas. 

"  Happy  to  know  you,  sir."  Mr. 
Folair  touched  the  brim  of  his  hat 
with  his  forefinger,  and  then  shook 
hands.  "  A  recruit,  sir,  I  under- 
stand ? " 

"  An  unworthy  one,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  set-out  as 
that  ?  "  whispered  the  actor,  drawing 
him  away,  as  Crammles  left  them  to 
speak  to  his  wife. 

"  As  what  ?  " 

Mr.  Folair  made  a  fmmy  faco  from 
his  pantomime  collection,  and  pointed 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  don't  mean  the  infant  pheno- 
menon ? " 

"  Infant  humbug,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Folair.  "  There  isn't  a  female  ciiild 
of  common  sharpness  in  a  charity 
school,  that  couldn't  do  better  than 
that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  she 
was  born  a  manager's  daughter." 

"  You  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  ob- 
served Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  and  well  I  may," 
said    Mr.  Folair,    drawing    his    arm 
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through  his,  and  walking  him  up  and 
flown  tiie  stage.  "Isn't  it  enougii  to 
make  a  mun  ciiisty  to  see  that  little 
spniwler  put  up  in  the  best  business 
every  night,  and  actually  keeping 
moiU'V  out  of  the  house,  by  being  forced 
down  the  people's  throats,  while  other 
people  are  passed  over  ?  Isn't  it  ex- 
lrai)rdinary  to  see  a  man's  confounded 
family  conceit  blinding  him,  even  to 
his  own  interest  i  Why  I  liiow  of 
fifteen  and  sixpence  that  came  to  South- 
jiuipton  one  night  last  month,  to  see  me 
ilanee  the  Highland  Fling  ;  and  what's 
tlie  consequence  ?  I  'vo  never  been 
))ut  up  in  it  since — never  once— while 
the  '  i\rfant  phenomenon '  has  been 
grinning  tlu'ough  artificial  flowei-s  at 
five  jieoplo  and  a  baby  in  the  pit, 
and  two  boys  in  the  gallery,  every 
night." 

"  If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  yon,"'  said  Nicholas,  "  you 
must  be  a  valuable  member  of  the 
company." 

"  Uh  !"  replied  Mr.  Folair,  beating 
his  slippers  together,  to  knock  the  dust 
out ;  "  I  can  come  it  pretty  well — 
nobody  better,  perhaps,  in  my  own  hne 
— but  having  such  business  as  one  gets 
here,  is  like  putting  lead  on  one's  feet 
instead  of  chalk,  and  dancing  in  fetters 
without  the  credit  of  it.  Holloa,  old 
fellow,  how  are  you  ?  " 

The  gentleman  addressed  in  these 
latter  weeds,  was  a  dark-complexioned 
man,  inclining  indeed  to  sallow,  with 
long  thick  black  hair,  and  very  evi- 
dent indications  (although  he  was  close 
shaved)  of  a  stiff'  beard,  and  whiskers 
of  the  same  deep  shade.  His  age  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  thirty,  though 
many  at  fii'st  s-ight  would  have  con- 
sidered him  much  older,  as  his  face 
was  long,  and  very  pale,  from  the  con- 
stant application  of  stage  paint.  He 
wore  a  checked  shirt,  an  old  gi-cen 
coat  with  new  gilt  buttons,  a  necker- 
chief of  broad  red  aiid  gi'cen  stripes, 
and  full  blue  trousers  ;  he  carried,  too, 
a  common  aj>h  walking-stick,  appa- 
rently more  for  show  than  use,  as  he 
flourished  it  about,  with  the  hooked 
**nd  downwards,  except  when  he  raised 
it  for  a   few  seconds,  and  throwing 


himself  into  a  fencing  attitude,  made  a 
pass  or  two  at  the  side-scenes,  or  at 
any  other  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, that  chanced  to  afford  him  a 
pretty  good  mark  at  the  moment. 

"  Well,  Tommy,"  said  this  gentle- 
man, making  a  thrust  at  his  friend, 
who  parried  it  dexterously  with  his 
slipper,  "  what's  the  news  1 " 

"  A  new  appeai'ance,  that's  all," 
replied  Mr.  Folair,  looking  at  Nicholas. 

"  Do  the  honours.  Tommy,  do  the 
honours,"  said  the  other  gentlema:i, 
tapping  him  reproachfully  on  the  crown 
of  the  hat  with  his  stick. 

"  This  is  ^Ir.  Lcnville,  who  docs  our 
first  tragedy,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the 
pantomimist. 

"  Except  when  old  bricks  and  mor- 
tar takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  it  him- 
self, you  should  add  Tommy,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lenville.  "  You  know 
who  bricks  and  mortar  is,  I  suppose, 
sir  ? " 

"  I  do  not,  hideed,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  We  call  Crunnnles  that,  because 
his  style  of  acting  is  rather  in  the 
heavy  and  ponderous  way,"  said  Mr. 
Lenville.  "  I  mustn't  be  cracking  jokes 
thouL^h,  for  I  'vc  got  a  part  of  twelve 
lengths  here,  which  I  must  be  up  in  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  haven't  had  time 
to  look  at  it  yet  ;  I  'm  a  confounded 
quick  study,  that 's  one  comfort." 

Consoling  himself  with  this  re- 
flection, Mr.  Lenville  drew  from  his 
coat-pocket  a  greasy  and  crumjded 
manuscript,  and,  having  made  another 
pass  at  his  friend,  pi'oceeded  to  walk  to 
and  fro,  conning  it  to  himself  and  in- 
dulging occasionally  in  such  appro- 
priate action  as  his  imagination  and  the 
te.xt  suggested. 

A  pretty  general  muster  of  the  com- 
pany had  by  this  time  taken  place  ; 
for  besides  Mi-.  Lenville  and  his  friend 
Tommy,  there  were  present,  a  slim 
young  gentleman  with  weak  eyes,  who 
played  the  low-spirited  lovers  and  sang 
tenor  songs,  and  who  had  come  arm- 
in-arm  with  the  comic  countryman — 
a  man  with  a  turned-up  nose,  large 
mouth,  broad  face,  and  staring  eyes. 
Making  himself  very  amiable  to  the 
infant  phcuomeuou,  was  au  iuebrintcd 
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elderly  gentleman  in  the  last  depths  of 
thabbiness,  who  played  the  calm  and 
virtuous  old  men  ;  and  paying  especial 
court  to  Mrs.  Crummies  was  another 
elderly  gentleman,  a  shade  more  re- 
spectable, who  played  the  irascible  old 
men — those  funny  fellows  who  have 
nephews  in  the  army,  and  perpetually 
run  about  with  thick  sticks  to  compel 
them  to  marry  heiresses.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  roving-looking  per- 
son in  a  rough  great-coat,  who  strode 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lamps, 
Hourishing  a  dress  cane,  and  rattling 
awaj-,  in  an  undertone,  with  great  viva- 
city for  the  amusement  of  an  ideal 
audience.  He  was  not  quite  so  young 
as  he  had  been,  and  his  figure  was 
rather  mmning  to  seed  ;  but  there  was 
an  au'  of  exaggerated  gentility  about 
him,  which  bespoke  the  hero  of  swag- 
gering comedy.  There  was,  also,  a 
little  group  of  three  or  four  young 
men,  with  lantern  jaws  and  thick  eye- 
brows, who  were  conversing  in  one 
corner  ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  of 
secondary  importance,and  laughed  and 
talked  together  without  attracting  any 
attention. 

The  ladies  were  gathered  in  a  little 
knot  by  themselves  round  the  riclcety 
table  before  mentioned.  There  was  Mi.ss 
Snevellicci — who  could  do  anything, 
from  a  medley  dance  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  also  always  played  some  part 
in  blue  silk  knee-smalls  at  her  benefit — 
glancing,  from  the  depths  of  her  coal- 
scuttle straw  bonnet,  at  Nicholas,  and 
affecting  to  be  absorbed  in  the  recital 
of  a  diverting  story  to  her  friend  Miss 
Lcdrook,  who  had  brought  her  work, 
and  was  making  up  a  ruff  in  the  most 
natural  mannei"  possible.  There  was 
Miss  Belvawney — who  seldom  aspired 
to  speaking  parts,  and  usually  went  on 
as  a  page  in  white  silk  hose,  to  stand 
with  one  leg  bent,  and  contemplate  the 
audience,  or  to  go  in  and  out  after  Mr. 
Crummies  in  stately  tragedy — twisting 
up  the  ringlets  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Bravassa,  who  had  once  had  her  like- 
ness taken  "  in  character  "  by  an  en- 
graver's apprentice,  whereof  impres- 
sions were  hung  up  lor  sale  in  tlie 
pastry-cook's  window,  and  the  green- 


grocer's, and  at  the  circulating  library, 
and  the  box-office,  whenever  the  an- 
nounce bills  came  out  for  her  annual 
night.  There  was  Mrs.  Lenville,  in  a 
very  limp  bonnet  and  veil,  decidedly 
in  that  way  in  which  she  would  wish 
to  be  if  she  truly  loved  Mr.  Lenville  ; 
there  was  Miss  Gazingi,  with  an  imi- 
tation ermine  boa  tied  in  a  loose  knot 
round  her  neck,  flogging  Mr.  Crummies, 
junior,  with  both  ends,  in  fun.  Lastly, 
there  was  Mrs.  Grudden  in  a  brown 
cloth  pelisse  and  a  beaver  bonnet,  who 
assisted  Mrs.  Crummies  in  her  demestic 
affairs,  and  took  money  at  the  doors, 
and  dressed  the  ladies,  and  swept  the 
house,  and  held  the  prompt  bonk 
when  everybody  else  was  on  for  tlie 
last  scene,  and  acted  any  kind  of  part 
on  any  emergency  without  ever  learn- 
ing it,  and  was  put  down  in  tlie  bills 
under  any  name  or  names  whatever, 
that  occurred  to  Mr.  Crummies  as 
looking  well  in  print. 

Mr.  Folair  having  obligingly  con- 
fided these  particulars  to  Nicholas,  left 
him  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  ;  the 
work  of  personal  introduction  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies, 
who  publicly  heralded  the  new  actor  as 
a  prodigy  of  genius  and  learning. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss 
Snevellicci,  sidling  towards  Nicholas, 
"  but  did  you  ever  play  at  Canter- 
bury ? " 

"  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  at 
Canterbury,"  said  Miss  Snevelhcci, 
"  only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  -^xaa 
leaving  the  company  as  he  joined  it, 
so  like  you  that  I  felt  almost  certain  it 
was  the  same." 

"  I  see  you  now,  for  the  first  time," 
rejoined  Nicholas  with  all  due  gallan- 
try. "  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore ;  I  couldn't  have  forgotten  it." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  sure — it's  very  flattering 
of  you  to  say  so,"  retorted  Misc.  Snevel- 
licci with  a  graceful  bend.  "  Now  I 
look  at  you  again,  I  see  that  the  gentle- 
man at  Canterbury  hadn't  the  same 
eyes  as  you — you  '11  think  me  very 
foolish  for  taking  notice  of  such  things, 
won't  3'ou  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Nicholas.    «  How 
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r:\i\  I  feel  otherwise  tlmii  flattered  by 
your  notice  in  any  way  '.  " 

"Oil  !  you  ineu  arc  siicli  vain 
•rreaturcs ! "  cried  Miss  Snuvellicfi. 
Whereupon,  slio  became  chainninj^ly 
confused,  and,  jiuUiiig  out  lier  jioclcet 
handkercluef  from  a  faded  pinlc  sillc 
ivticulc  with  a  gilt  clasp,  called  to  Miss 
Lodrook — 

"  Led,  luy  deal","  said  Jliss  Snevel- 
licci. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  J"  said 
Miss  Ledrook. 

"  It's  not  the  same." 

"  Not  the  same  what  ? " 

"  Canterbury— you  know  what  I 
mean.  Come  hero  !  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

But  Miss  Ledrook  wouldn't  come  to 
Mitis  Suevellicci,  so  Miss  Sncvellicci 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Ledrook, 
which  .«ho  did,  in  a  skipping  manner 
that  was  quite  fascinating  ;  and  Miss 
Ledrook  evidently  joked  Miss  Snovel- 
licci  about  being  struck  witli  Nicholas  ; 
for,  after  some  playful  whispering, 
Misa  Snevclhcci  liit  ^liss  Ledrook  very 
hard  on  the  backs  of  her  hands,  and 
retired  up,  in  a  state  of  pleasing  con- 
lusion. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Vincent  Crunmiies,  wiio  had  been 
wi'iting  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  we  '11 
call  the  Mortal  Struggle  to-morrow  at 
ten  ;  everybody  for  i!ie  procession. 
Intrigue,  and  Ways  and  Means,  you  're 
all  up  in,  so  we  shall  only  want  one 
reliearsal.  Everybody  at  ten,  if  you 
please." 

"  Everybody  at  ten,"  repeated  ]\Irs. 
Grudden,  looking  about  her. 

"  On  Monday  morning  we  shall  read 
a  new  j)iece,"  said  Mr.  Crununles; 
"  tlie  name 's  not  known  yet,  but  every- 
body will  have  a  good  part.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  take  care  of  that." 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Nicholas,  starting, 
u  I » 

"  On  Monday  morning,"  repeated 
Mr.  Cnnnmles,  r.iising  his  voice,  to 
•  !mwn  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnson's 
1  'nionsti*!\nee  ;  "  that  '11  do,  ladies  and 

■ntleuien." 

Tiio  ladies  and  gentlemen  required 
no  second  notice  to  quit ;  and,  in  a  few  | 


minutes,  the  theatre  was  deserted,  save 
by  the  Crummies'  family,  Nic'nohis,  and 
Smike. 

'•  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nicholas, 
taking  the  manager  aside,  "  I  don't 
tiiink  1  can  be  ready  by  Monday." 

"  Pooh, pooh,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies 

"  But  really  1  can't,"  returned  Ni- 
cholas ;  "  my  invention  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  these  demands,  or  possil)ly  I 
might  produce " 

'•  Invention  !  what  the  devil's  that 
got  to  do  with  it  !  "  cried  the  manager, 
hastily. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  sir,"  retorted 
the  manager,  with  evident  impatience. 
"  Do  you  understand  French  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  managei', 
opening  the  table-drawer,  and  giving 
a  roll  of  ])aper  from  it  to  Nicholas. 
"  There  !  Just  turn  tliat  into  English, 
and  put  your  name  on  tlic  title-page. 
Damn  mc,"  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
angrily,  "If  I  haven't  often  said  that 
I  wouldn't  have  a  man  or  woman  in 
my  company  that  wasn't  master  of  the 
language,  so  that  they  might  learn  it 
from  the  original,  and  play  it  in 
English,  and  save  all  this  trouble  and 
expense." 

Nicholas  smiled  and  pocketed  the 
play. 

"  What  ai-e  yon  going  to  do  about 
your  lodgings?"  said  ^Ir.  Crummies. 

Nicholas  could  not  help  tliinking  that, 
for  the  first  week,  it  would  be  an  un- 
conunon  convenience  to  have  a  turn- 
U])  bedstead  in  the  pit  ;  but,  he  merely 
rem.arked  that  he  had  not  turned  his 
thoughts  that  way. 

"Come  home  wit'.i  mc  then,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies,  "and  my  boys  shall 
go  with  you  after  dinner,  and  show 
yon  the  most  likely  place.'' 

The  oft'er  was  not  to  be  refused  ; 
Nicholas  and  Mr.  Crummies  gave  Mrs. 
Cnnnmles  an  arm  each,  and  walked 
up  the  sti-eet  in  stjitely  array.  Smike, 
the  boys,  and  the  phenomenon,  went 
homo  by  a  shorter  cut,  and  Mrs.  Grud- 
den remained  behind  to  take  some  cold 
Irish  stew  and  a  pint  of  porter  in  the 
bo.K-office. 
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Mrs.  Ciiimmles  trod  the  pavement 
as  if  she  were  going  to  immediate  exe- 
cution with  an  animating  consciousness 
of  innocence,  and  tliat  lieroic  fortitude 
which  virtue  alone  inspires.  Mr. 
Crummies,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed 
the  look  and  gait  of  a  hardened  des- 
pot ;  but  they  botli  attracted  some 
notice  from  many  of  the  passers-l)y, 
and  when  they  heard  a  whisper  of 
"  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Ci-umrales ! "  or  saw  a 
little  boy  run  back  to  stare  thera  in 
the  face,  the  severe  expression  of  their 
countenances,  relaxed,  for  they  felt  it 
was  popularity. 

Mr.  Crummies  lived  in  Saint  Tho- 
mas's Street,  at  the  house  of  one 
Bulph,  a  pilot,  who  sported  a  boat- 
green  door,  with  window-frames  of 
the  same  colour,-  and  had  the  little 
finger  of  a  drowned  man  on  his  parlour 
inantel-sheif,  with  other  maritime  and 
natural  curiosities.  He  displayed  also 
a  brass  knocker,  a  brass  plate,  and  a 
brass  bell-handle,  all  very  bright  and 
shining  ;  and  had  a  mast,  with  a  vane 
on  the  top  of  it,  in  his  back  yard. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mrs. 
Crummies,  turning  round  to  Nicholas 
when  they  reached  the  bow-windowed 
front  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Nicholas  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  the  cloth  laid. 

"  We  have  but  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
vith  onion  sauce,"  said  Mrs.  Cinimmles, 
in  the  same  charnel-house  voice  ;  "  but 
such  as  our  dinner  is,  we  beg  you  to 
partake  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas, "  I  shall  do  it  ample  justice." 

"  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies, 
"  what  is  the  houi-  ? " 

"  Five  minutes  past  dinner-time," 
said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Mrs.  Crummies  rang  the  bell.  "  Let 
the  mutton  and  onion  sauce  appear." 

The  slave  who  attended  upon  Mr. 
Bulph's  lodgers,  disappeared,  and  after 
.1  short  uiterval  re-ap])eared  with  the 
festive  banquet.  Nicholas  and  the 
infant  phenomenon  opposed  each  other 
at  the  pembroke-table,  and  Smiko  and 
the  master  Cruni?nlpse!3  dined  on  the 
6ofa  bedstead, 


"  Are  they  very  theatrical  people 
here  >.  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  replied  Jlr.  Cmmmles, 
shaking  his  head,  "  far  from  it — far 
from  it." 

"  I  pity  them,"  observed  jMrs. 
Crummies. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  if  they 
have  no  relish  for  theatrical  entertahi- 
ments,  properly  conducted." 

"  Tlien  they  have  none,  sir,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Crummies.  "  To  the  mfant's 
benefit,  last  year,  on  which  occasion 
she  repeated  three  of  her  most  popular 
characters,  and  also  appeared  in  the 
Fairy  Porcupine,  as  originally  per- 
formed by  her,  there  was  a  house  of 
no  more  than  four  pound  twelve." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  And  two  pound"  of  that  was  tru-st, 
pa,"  said  the  phenomenon. 

"  And  two  pound  of  that  was 
trust,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies.  "  Mrs. 
Crummies  herself  has  played  to  mere 
handfuls." 

"  But  they  are  always  a  taking  au- 
dience, Vincent,"  said  the  manager's 
wife. 

"  Most  audiences  are,  when  they 
have  good  acting — real  good  acting 
—  the  regular  thing,"  replied  Mr. 
Crummies,  forcibly. 

"  Do  you  give  lesson.?,  ma'am  1 " 
inquired  Nicholas. 

'*  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies. 

"  Thei'e  is  no  teaching  here,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"  There  has  been,"  said  Mrs. 
Cinimmles.  "  I  have  received  pupils 
here.  I  imparted  tuition  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  dealer  in  ships'  provision  ;  but 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  she  was 
insane  when  she  first  came  to  me.  It 
was  very  extraordinary  that  she  should 
come,  under  such  circumstances." 

Not  feeling  quite  so  sure  of  that, 
Nicholas  thought  it  best  to  hold  his 
peace. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  manager 
cogitating  after  dinner.  "  Would  you. 
like  some  nice  little  part  with  the 
infant  ? " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas hastily  ;  "  but  I  think  perhaps 
it  woidd  be  better  if  I  had  soniobody 
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of  my  o\vn  size  at  fii-st,  in  case  I  should  ' 
turn  out  awkwaril.  1  should  feel  more  , 
at  lionie,  pcrliap?." 

"  True,"  said  the  manager.  "  Per- 
haps you  would.  An.d  you  could  play 
up  to  the  infant,  in  time,  you  know." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas:  de- 
voutly hoping  that  it  would  be  a  very 
long  time  before  he  was  honoured  with 
this  distinction. 

"  Then  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  'II  do," 
.said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  You  shall  study 
llonieo  when  you  've  done  that  piece — 
don't  forget  to  throw  tlio  pump  and 
tubs  in  by-the-bye — Juliet  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci,  old  Grudden  the  nurse. — Yes, 
that  '11  do  very  well.  Rover  too  ; — 
you  might  get  up  Rover  while  you 
were  about  it,  and  Ciussio,  and  Jeremy 
Diildler.  You  can  easily  knock  them 
otf ;  one  part  helps  the  other  so  much. 
Here  they  arc,  cues  and  all." 

With  these  lia.sty  general  directions 
Mr.  Crummies  thrust  a  number  of 
little  books  into  the  faltering  hands  of 
Nicholas,  and  bidding  his  eldest  son  go 
with  him  .and  show  where  lodgings 
were  to  bo  had,  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  him  good  night. 


There  is  no  lack  of  comfortable  fur- 
nished a])artments  in  Portsmouth,  and 
no  difficulty  in  finding  some  that  ai'c 
proportionate  to  very  slender  finances  ; 
but  the  former  were  too  good,  and  the 
latter  too  bad,  and  they  went  into  so 
many  houses,  and  came  out  unsuited, 
that  Nicholas  seriously  began  to  think 
lie  should  be  obliged  to  ask  permission 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  theatre, 
after  all. 

Eventually,  however,  they  stumbled 
upon  two  small  rooms  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  or  rather  two  pair  and  a  laddei', 
at  a  tobacconist's  shop,  on  the  Com- 
mon Hard :  a  dirty  street  leading  down 
to  the  dockyard.  These  Nicholas 
engaged,  only  too  happy  to  have  escaped 
any  request  for  payment  of  a  week's 
rent  beforehand. 

"  There !  Lay  dovm  our  personal  pro- 
perty, Smike,"  ho  said,  after  showing 
young  CnuTimlcs  down  stairs.  "  We 
have  fallen  upon  strange  times,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  the  end  of  tliem  ; 
but  I  am  tired  with  the  events  of  these 
tliree  days,  and  will  postpone  reflection 
till  to-morrow — if  I  can." 


Cn AFTER  XXIV, 


OP   THE   GRE.VT  DESrEAK    FOR   MISS  SNEVELLICCI,   AND   THE   F1K3T    .irPEARANCE 
OF    NICHOLAS   UPON    ANY   ST.VGE. 


Nicholas  was  up  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
to  dress,  notwithstanding,  when  he 
lieanl  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  was  presently  .saluted  by  the  voices 
of  Mr.  Fol.iir  the  pantomimist,  and 
Mr.  Lenville,  the  tragedian. 

"  Hou.se,  house,  house  !"  cried  Mr. 
Folair. 

"What,  ho!  within  there!"  said 
Mr.  Lenville,  in  a  deep  voice. 

"  Confound  tliese  fellows  !  thought 
Nichol.is  ;  they  have  come  to  breakfast, 
I  suppose.  I  '11  open  the  door  directly, 
if  you  'II  wait  an  instant." 

The  gentlemen  cntrcuted  liira  not  to 


hurry  himself ;  and,  to  beguile  the  in- 
terval, had  a  fencing  bout  with  their 
walking-sticks  on  the  very  small  landing- 
place:  to  the  unspeakable  discomposure 
of  all  the  other  lodi^crs  down  stairs. 

"  Here,  come  in," said  Nicholas,  when 
ho  h.ad  completed  his  toilet.  "  In  the 
name  of  all  tliat  's  horrible,  don't  mzike 
that  noise  outside." 

"  An  uncommon  snug  little  box  this," 
said  Mr.  Lenville,  stepping  into  tho 
front  room,and  taking  his  hat  of!', before 
he  could  get  i:i  at  all.  "  Pernicioua 
snug." 

"  For  a  man  at  all  particular  in  such 
matters  it  might  be  a  ti-ifle  too  suug," 
h2 
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Raid  Nicliolas ;  "  fur,  althougli  ii  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  convejiience  to  be 
able  to  reach  anything  you  want  from 
the  ceiling  or  the  floor,  or  either  side 
of  the  room,  without  having  to  move 
from  your  chair,  still  these  advantages 
can  only  be  had  in  an  apartment  of  the 
most  limited  size." 

'•'  It  isn't  a  bit  too  confined  for  a 
single  man,"  returned  J\lr.  Lenville. 
"  Tiiat  reminds  me, — my  wife,  Mr. 
Johnson — 1  hope  she  '11  have  some 
good  part  in  this  piece  of  yours  ?" 

"  I  glanced  at  the  French  copy  last 
night,"  said  Nicholas.  "  It  looks  very 
good,  I  think." 

"  \Vhat  do  you  mean  to  do  for  me, 
old  fellow  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lenville,  poking 
the  struggling  fire  with  his  wallcing- 
stick,  and  afterwards  T»iping  it  on  the 
skirt  of  his  coat.  "  Anythuig  in  the 
gruft'  and  grumble  way  1 " 

"  You  turn  your  wife  and  child  out 
of  doors,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  and,  in  a  fit 
of  rage  and  jealousy,  stab  your  eldest 
son  in  the  library." 

"  Do  I  thougli  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Len- 
ville.    "  That 's  very  good  business." 

"  After  which,"  said  Nicholas,  "you 
are  troubled  witli  remorse  till  the  last 
act,  and  then  you  malce  up  your  mind 
to  destroy  yourself.  But,  just  as  you 
are  raising  the  pistol  to  your  head,  a 
clock  strikes — ten." 

"I  see,"  cried  Mr.  Lenville.  "Very 
good." 

"  You  pause,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  you 
recollect  to  have  heard  n  clock  strike 
ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  falls 
from  your  hand — you  are  overcome — 
you  burst  into  tears,  and  become  a  vir- 
tuous and  exemplary  character  for  ever 
afterwards." 

" Capital  I"  said  Mr.  Lenville :  "that's 
a  sure  card,  a  sure  card.  Get  the  cur- 
tain down  with  a  touch  of  nature  hke 
that,  and  it  '11  be  a  trivimpliant  success." 

"Is  there  anything  good  for  me  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Folair,  anxiously. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Nicholas.  "  You 
play  the  faithful  and  attached  servant ; 
you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the 
wife  .ind  child." 

"  Always  coupled  with  that  infernal 
plieuoneuon," sighed  Jlr. Folair; "and 


we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  where  I  won't 
take  any  wages,  aud  talk  sentiment,  1 
suppose  ? " 

"  Why — yes,"  replied  Nicholas : "  that 
is  the  course  of  the  piece." 

"  I  must  have  a  dance  of  some  kind, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Folair.  "You'll 
have  to  introduce  one  for  the  pheno- 
menon, so  you  'd  better  make  it  a  2'<-'s 
da  dmx,  and  save  time." 

"  There's  noihing  easier  than  that," 
said  Mr.  Lenville,  observing  the  dis- 
turbed looks  of  the  young  dramatist. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  it's 
to  be  done,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Why,  isn't  it  obvious  T'  reasoned 
Jlr.  Lenville.  "  Gadzooks,  who  can 
help  seeing  the  way  to  do  it  ? — you 
astonish  me  !  You  get  the  distressed 
lady,  and  the  little  child,  and  the  at- 
taclied  servant,  into  the  poor  lodgings, 
don't  you  ? — Well,  look  here.  The  dis- 
tressed lady  sinks  into  a  chair,  and 
buries  her  face  in  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief— '  What  makes  you  weep 
mama  ? '  says  the  child.  '  Don't  weep, 
mama,  or  you  '11  make  me  weep  too  ! ' 
— '  And  me  ! '  says  the  faithful  servant, 
rubljing  his  eyes  with  his  arm.  '  Vv  hat 
can  we  do  to  raise  your  spirits,  dear 
mama?'  says  the  little  child.  'Aye, 
^\hat  can  we  do  ?'  says  the  faithful  ser- 
vant. '  Oh,  Piei-re  ! '  says  the  distressed 
lady ;  *  would  that  I  could  shake  oft" 
these  painful  thoughts.' — '  Try,  ma'am, 
try,'  says  the  faithful  servant  ;  '  rouse 
yourself,  ma'am  ;  be  amused.' — '  I  will,' 
says  the  lady,  '  I  will  learn  to  suffer 
■\vith  fortitude.  Do  you  remember  that 
dance,  my  honest  friend,  which,  in 
happier  daj's,  you  practised  with  this 
sweet  angel  ?  It  never  failed  to  cahu 
my  spirits  then.  Oh  !  let  me  seeitouco 
again  before  I  die  ! ' — There  it  is — cue 
for  the  band,  before  I  die, — and  off  they 
go.  That's  the  regular  thmg ;  isn't  it, 
Tommy  ? " 

«  That's  it,  replied  Mr.  Folair.  «  The 
distressed  lady,  overpowered  by  old 
recollections,  faints  at  the  end  of  the 
dance,  and  you  close  in  with  a  pictm'e." 

Profiting  by  these  and  other  lessons, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  personal 
experience  of  the  two  actors,  Nicholas 
v.ilUngly  gave  thoni  the  best  breakfast 
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he  could,  and,  when  he  at  lenjjth  got  rid 
of  th'iin,  applied  himself  to  his  task  :  by 
no  means  displeased  to  find  that  it  was 
so  much  easier  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed.  He  worked  very  hard  all 
day,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  until 
the  evenin;j,  when  he  went  down  to  tiie 
theatre,  whither  Smike  had  repaired 
before  hiiu  to  i;o  on  with  another  gen- 
tleman as  a  general  rebellion. 

Here  all  the  people  were  so  much 
changed,  that  he  scarcely  knew  them. 
False  hair,  false  colour,  false  calves, 
false  muscles — they  had  become  dif- 
ferent beings.  Mr.  Lenville  was  a 
blooming  warrior  of  most  exiiuisitc 
proportions  ;  Mr.  Crummies,  his  large 
face  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  black 
hair,  a  Highland  outlaw  of  most  ma- 
jestic bearing  ;  one  of  the  old  gentle- 
men a  gaoler,  and  the  other  a  vene- 
i"able  patriarch  ;  the  comic  country- 
man, a  fighting-man  of  great  valour, 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  humour  ;  each 
of  tho  master  Crummleses  a  jirince  in 
his  own  right  ;  and  the  low-spirited 
lover,  a  desponding  captive.  There 
was  a  gorgeous  banquet  ready  spread 
for  the  third  act,  consisting  of  two 
pasteboard  v.ases,  one  plate  of  biscuits, 
li  black  bottle,and  a  vinegar  cruet ;  and, 
iu  short,  everything  was  on  a  scale  of 
the  utmost  splendour  and  preparation. 

Nichola.s  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  curtain,  now  contemplating  the 
first  scene,  which  was  a  Gothic  arch- 
way, about  two  feet  shorter  than  Mr. 
Crumndes,  through  which  that  gentle- 
man was  to  make  his  first  entrance, 
and  now  listening  to  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple who  were  ci-acking  nuts  in  the  gal- 
lery, wondering  whether  they  made 
the  whole  audience,  when  the  manager 
himself  walked  familiarly  up  and  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Been  in  front  to-night !"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  not  yet. 
I  am  going  to  .see  the  play." 

"  We've  ha.I  a  pretty  good  Let," 
said  Mr  Ci-unmiles.  "  Four  front 
places  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of 
tlie  stage-box." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Nicholas  ;  "  a 
family,  I  suppose  !  " 


"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  "yes. 
It 's  an  aftecting  thing.  There  are  six 
children,  and  they  never  come  iniless 
the  phenomenon  plays." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
party,  family  or  otherwise,  to  have 
visited  the  theatre  on  a  night  when 
the  phenomenon  did  not  play,  inasmuch 
as  she  always  sustained  ouf,  and  not 
unconnuonly  twcj  or  three,  characters, 
every  night ;  but  Nicholas,  sympathis- 
ing with  the  feelings  of  a  father,  re- 
frained from  hinting  at  this  trifling 
circumstance,  and  Mr.  Crummies  con- 
tinued to  talk,  uninterru]itcd  by  him. 

"Six,"  s.iid  that  gentleman;  "  Pa 
and  Ma  eight,  aunt  nine,  governess 
ten,  grandfather  and  grandmother 
twelve.  Then,  tliere's  the  footman, 
who  stands  outside,  with  n  bag  of 
oranges  and  a,  jug  of  toast-and-water, 
and  sees  the  play  for  nothing  through 
the  little  pane  of  gla.-s  in  the  box-door 
— it 's  cheap  at  a  guinea  ;  they  gain 
by  taking  a  box." 

"  I  wonder  you  allow  so  many,"  ob- 
served Nicholiis. 

"  There  's  no  help  for  it,"  I'eplied 
Mr.  Crumndes  ;  "  it's  always  expected 
in  the  country.  If  there  are  six 
children,  si.x  people  come  to  hold  them 
in  their  laps.  A  familS'-box  carries 
double  always.  Ring  in  the  orchestra, 
Grudden  !  " 

That  useful  l.idy  did  as  she  was  re- 
quested, and  shortly  afterwards  the 
tuning  of  three  fiddles  was  heard. 
Which  process  having  been  protracted 
as  long  as  it  was  suppo.sed  that  the 
patience  of  the  audience  could  pos- 
sibly bear  it,  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
another  jerk  of  the  bell,  which,  being 
the  signal  to  begin  in  earnest,  set  tlu' 
orchestra  playing  a  variety  of  popular 
airs,  with  involuntary  variations. 

If  Nicholas  had  been  a.stonishrd  at 
the  alteration  for  the  better  which  the 
gentlemen  displayed,  the  transf<irma- 
tion  of  the  ladies  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. When,  from  a  snug  coi-mr 
of  the  manager's  box,  he  beheld  Miss 
Snevellicci  in  all  the  glories  of  white 
muslin  with  a  gold  hem,  and  Mi-s. 
Crummies  in  all  the  dignity  of  tho 
outlaw's  wife,  and  Mi.ss  BravaRs.a  ii) 
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all  the  sweetness  of  Miss  Snevellicci' s 
confidential  friend,  and  Miss  Belvaw- 
ney  in  the  white  silks  of  a  page  doing 
duty  everywhere  and  swearing  to  live 
and  die  in  the  service  of  everyl)ody, 
he  could  scarcely  contain  his  admira- 
tion, which  testified  itself  in  great 
applause,  and  the  closest  possible  atten- 
tion to  tlie  business  of  tlie  scene.  The 
piot  was  most  interesting.  It  belonged 
to  no  particular  age,  people,  or  coun- 
try, and  was  jierhaps  tlie  more  delight- 
ful on  that  account,  as  nobody's  pre- 
vious information  could  aft'ord  the 
remotest  glimmering  of  what  would 
ever  come  of  it.  An  outlaw  had  been 
very  successful  in  doing  something 
somewhere,and  came  home, in  triumpli, 
to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  fiddles,  to 
greet  his  wife — a  lady  of  masculine 
mind,  who  talked  a  good  deal  about 
lier  father's  bones,  which  it  seemed 
were  unburied,  though  whether  from  a 
peculiar  taste  on  the  part  of  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  or  the  reprehcia- 
sible  neglect  of  his  relations,  did  not 
appear.  This  outlaw's  wii'e  was,  some- 
how or  other,  mixed  up  with  a  patri- 
arch, living  in  a  castle  a  long  way  off, 
and  this  patriareli  was  the  father  of 
several  of  tlie  cliaracters,  but  he  didn't 
exactly  know  which,  and  was  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  brought  up  the 
I'iglit  ones  in  his  castle,  or  the  wrong 
ones,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and,  being  uneasy,  relieved 
his  mind  with  a  baiuiuet,  during  which 
solemnity  somebody  in  a  cloak  said 
"  Beware  !  "  which  somebody  was 
known  by  nobody  (except  the  au- 
dience) to  be  the  outlaw  himself,  who 
had  come  there,  for  reasons  unex- 
plained, but  possibly  with  an  eye  to 
the  spoons.  Tliere  was  an  agreeable 
little  surprise  in  the  way  of  certain 
love  passages  between  the  desponding 
captive  and  Miss  Snevellicci,  and  the 
comic  fighting-man  and  Miss  Bravassa; 
besides  which,  Mr.  Lenville  had  several 
very  tragic  scenes  in  the  dark,  while  on 
throat-cutting  expeditions,  which  were 
all  baffled  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
the  comic  fighting-man  (who  over- 
heard v.'hatever  was  said  all  through 
the  piece)  and  the  intrepidity  of  Miss 


SneveUicci,  who  adopted  tights,  and 
therein  repaired  to  the  prison  of  her 
captive  lover,  with  a  small  basket  of 
refreshments  and  a  dark  lantern.  At 
last,  it  came  out  tliat  the  patriarch  was 
the  man  who  had  treated  tlie  bones  of 
the  outlaw's  father-in-law  with  so  much 
disrespect,  for  which  cause  and  reason 
the  outlaw's  wife  repaired  to  his  castle 
to  Icill  him,  and  so  got  into  a  dark 
room,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of 
groping  in  the  darJc,  everybody  got 
hold  of  everybody  else,  and  took  them 
for  somebody  besides,  which  occa- 
sioned a  vast  quantity  of  confusion, 
with  some  pistolling,  loss  of  life,  and 
torchlight  ;  after  which,  the  patriarch 
came  forward,  and  observing,  with  a 
knowing  look,  that  he  knew  all  about 
his  children  now,  and  would  tell  them 
when  they  got  inside,  said  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  marrying  the  young  people 
than  that ;  and  therefore  he  jouied 
their  hands,  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  indefatigable  page,  who  (being  the 
only  other  person  surviving)  pointed 
with  his  cap  into  the  clouds,  and  his 
right  hand  to  the  ground  ;  thereby  in- 
voking a  blessing  and  giving  the  cue 
for  the  curtain  to  come  down,  which  it 
did,  amidst  general  applause.  • 

"What  did  you  think  of  thati" 
asked  Mr.  Crummies,  when  Nicholas 
went  round  to  the  stage  again.  Mr. 
Crummies  was  very  red  and  hot,  for 
your  ontla\\s  are  desperate  fellows  to 
shout. 

"  I  think  it  was  very  capital  indeed," 
replied  Nicholas  ;  "  Miss  Snevellicci 
in  particular  was  uncommonly  good." 

"  She 's  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Crumm- 
ies ;  "  quite  a  genius,  that  girl.  By- 
the-bje,  I  've  been  thinking  of  bring- 
ing out  that  piece  of  yours  on  her 
bespeak  night." 

"  When'? "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  The  night  of  her  bespeak.  Her 
benefit  night,  when  her  friends  and 
patrons  bespeak  the  play,"  said  Mr, 
Crummies. 

"  Oh  !  I  understand,"  I'eplied  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
"  it 's  sui'e  to  go,  ou  such  an  occasion, 
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and  even   if  it  slioulJ  not  work  np  | 
•jiiito  as  well  as  we  expect,  why  it  will 
be  \\>T  rihk,  you  iaiow,  and  not  ours."    ; 

"  YoiU"8,  you  mean,"  said  Nicliolas.    ' 

"  I  said  nunc,  didn't  I  ?"  returned 
Mr.  Crummies.  "  Next  Monday  week.  ! 
^\'hat  do  you  say  ?     You  '11  liave  done 
it,:iiid  are  sure  to  be  np  in  tliu  lover's  | 
part,  li)n,<;  before  tliat  time."  j 

"  I  don't  l;no\v  about '  lonj;  before,' " 
replied  Nicholas  ;  "  but  6?/  that  time  I 
think  I  can  undertake  to  he  ready." 

"  Very  good,"  pursued  Mr.  Crunmiles, 
"then  we'll  call  that  settled.     Now,  1  ' 
wanttcaskyousomothinjjelse.  There's 
a  little — what  shall   1  call  it — a  little  ' 
canv.issing  takes    place  on    these  oc-  , 
cisions."  I 

"  Among  the  patrons,  I  suppose  ?"  : 
said  Nicholas. 

"  Among  the  patrons  ;  and  the  fact  j 
is,  that  Snevellicci   has  had   so  many  ] 
bespeaks  in  this  ])lace,  that  she  wants 
an  attriwtion.    She  had  a  bespeak  when  , 
her   mother-in-law    died,   and    a    be-  | 
speak  when  her  uncle  died  ;  and  Mrs. 
Cnimmles  and   myself  have  had  be- 
speaks on  the  annivei*sary  of  the  phe- 
nomenon's birthday,  and  our  wedding-  j 
day,  and  occasions  of  that  description, 
BO  that,  in  fact,  there 's  some  <litticulty  ^ 
in  getting  a  good  one.      Now,  won't 
you  help  this  poor  girl,  Mr.  Jolmson  1" 
siiid  Crummies,  sitting  himself  down 
on  n  drum,  and  tjiking  a  great  pinch  \ 
n{  stmff,  as  he  looked  him  steadily  iu  ! 
the  face.  j 

"How  do    you    moan!"  rejoined  | 
Nicholas. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  spare  I 
half-an-hour    to-morrow   morning,    to 
•■all  with  her  at  the  houses  of  one  or 
two  of  the  princijial   jjcople  ?  "   mur-  i 
mured  the  manager  in  a  pei-suasive  tone.  | 

"  Oh  dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
an  air  of  very   strong  objection,  "  I  ] 
shouldn't  like  to  do  that." 

*•'  The  infant  will  accompany  her," 
said  Mr.  Crummies.     "  The  moment 
it  was  suggested  to  me,  1  gave  per- 
mission  for  the  infant  to  go.     There 
will  not  be  the  smallest  impropriety —  I 
Miss  Snevellicci,  sir,  is  the  very  soul  | 
of   honour.     It  would  be  of  material  I 
service — tlic  gentleman  from  London  | 


— author  of  the  new  piece — actor  in 
the  new  piece — hrst  appearance  on 
any  boards — it  would  lead  to  a  great 
bespeak,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  the  prospects  of  anybody,  and 
more  especially  a  lady,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas ;  "  but  really  I  must  decidedly 
oliject  to  making  one  of  the  canvassing 
party." 

'•  What  does  Mr.  Johnson  say,  Vin- 
cent ? "  inquired  a  voice  close  to  his 
ear  ;  .and,  looking  round,  he  found  Mrs. 
Crunnnles  and  Miss  Snevellicci  herself 
standing  behind  him. 

"  He  has  some  objection,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  at  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Objection  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Crummies.     "  Can  it  be  possible  ? " 

"  Oh,  1  hope  not !  "  cried  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci. "  You  surely  are  not  so 
cruel — oh,  dear  me  ! — Well,  I — to 
think  of  that  now,  after  all  one's  look- 
ing forward  to  it !  " 

"  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  persist,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies.  "  Think 
better  of  him  than  to  suppose  it.  Gal- 
lantry, humanity,  all  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature,  nmst  bo  enlisted  in  this 
interesting  cause." 

"  Which  moves  even  a  manager," 
said  Mr.  Cnnnmles,  smiling. 

"  And  a  manager's  wife,"  added 
^Irs.  Crunnnles,  in  her  accustomed 
tr.igedy  tones.  "  Come,  come,  you 
will  relent,  I  know  you  will." 

"It  is  not  in  my  nature,"  said  Ni- 
chola.?,  moved  by  these  njipeals,  "  to 
resist  any  entreaty,  unless  it  is  to  do 
something  po.sitively  wrong  ;  and,  be- 
yond a  feeling  of  pride,  I  know  nothing 
which  .should  prevent  my  doing  this, 
I  know  nobody  here,  and  nuboily  knows 
me.     So  be  it  then.     I  yield." 

Miss  Sneveilicci  was  at  once  over- 
whelmed with  blushes  and  expressions 
of  gratitude,  of  which  latter  commo- 
dity neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Cnmimles 
was  by  any  means  sparing.  It  was 
atT.ingcd  that  Nicholas  should  call 
upon  her,  at  her  lodgings,  at  eleven 
next  morning,  and  soon  after  they 
parted  :  he  to  return  home  to  his  au- 
thorship :  Miss  Snevellicci  to  dress  for 
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the  Jiftei'-piece  :  and  the  disuiterested 
manager  and  his  wife  to  discuss  the 
probable  gains  of  the  forthcoming  be- 
speak, of  which  they  were  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  profits  by  solemn  treaty 
of  agreement. 

At  the  stipulated  hour  next  morning, 
Nicholas  repaired  to  tlie  lodgings  of 
Miss  Snevellicci,  which  were  in  a  place 
called  Lombard-street,  at  the  house  of 
a  tailor.  A  strong  smell  of  ironing 
jiervaded  the  iittle  passage  ;  and  the 
tailor's  daughter,  who  opened  the  door, 
appeared  in  that  flutter  of  spirits  which 
is  so  often  attendant  upon  the  perio- 
dical getting  up  of  a  family's  linen. 

"  Miss  Snevellicci  lives  here,  I  be- 
lieve ? "  said  Nicholas,  when  the  door 
was  opened. 

The  tailor's  daughter  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let 
her  know  tliat  Mr.  Johnson  is  here  ?  " 
.said  Nicholas. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  you  're  to  come 
up  stairs,"  replied  the  tailor's  daughter, 
with  a  srailp. 

Nicholas  followed  the  young  lady, 
and  was  shown  into  a  small  apartment 
on  the  first  floor,  communicating  \vith 
a  back  i-oom  ;  in  which,  as  he  judged 
from  a  certain  half-subdued  clinking 
sound,  as  of  cups  and  saucers.  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  then  taking  her  break- 
fast in  bed. 

"  You  're  to  wait,  if  you  please," 
said  the  tailor's  daughter,  after  a  short 
period  of  absence,  during  which  the 
clinking  in  the  back  room  had  ceased, 
and  been  succeeded  by  whispering — 
"  She  won't  be  long." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pulled  up  the  win- 
dow-blind, and  liaving  by  this  means 
(as  she  tliought)  diverted  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  from  the  room  to  the 
street,  caught  up  some  articles  which 
were  airing  on  the  fender,  and  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  stockings, 
and  darted  off. 

As  there  were  not  many  objects  of 
interest  outside  the  window,  Nicholas 
looked  about  the  room  with  more 
curiosity  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  On  the  sofa  lay  an 
old  guitar,  several  thumbed  pieces  of 


music,  and  a  scattered  litter  of  curl- 
papers :  together  with  a  confused  heap 
of  play-bills,  and  a  pair  of  soiled  white 
satin  shoes  wth  large  blue  I'osettea. 
Hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair  was 
a  half-finished  muslin  apron  with  little 
pockets  ornamented  with  red  ribbons, 
such  as  waiting-women  wear  on  the 
stage,  and  (by  consequence)  are  never 
seen  M-ith  anywhere  else.  lu  one  cor- 
ner stood  the  diminutive  pair  of  top- 
boofs  in  which  Miss  Snevellicci  was 
accustomed  to  enact  the  little  jockey, 
and,  folded  on  a  chair  hard  by,  was 
a  small  parcel,  which  boi'e  a  very  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  companion 
smalls. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of 
all,  was,  perhaps,  the  open  scrap-book, 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  some  theatri- 
cal duodecimos  that  were  strewn  upon 
the  table  ;  and  pasted  into  which  scrap- 
book  were  various  critical  notices  of 
Miss  Snevellicci's  acting,  extracted 
from  different  provincial  journals,  to- 
gether with  one  poetic  address  in  her 
honour,  commencing — 

Sing,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  mo  in  what  dearth 
Thiice-cifled  Sxkvklmcci  came  on  earth, 
To  thrill  us  with  her  smile,  her  tear,  her  eye, 
Sing,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  quickly  why. 

Besides  this  effusion,  there  were  innu- 
merable complimentary  allusions,  also 
extracted  from  newspapers,  such  as — 
"  We  observe  from  an  advertisement 
in  another  part  of  our  paper  of  to-day, 
that  the  charming  and  highly-talented 
Miss  Snevellicci  takes  her  benefit  on 
Wednesday,  for  which  occasion  she 
has  put  forth  a  bill  of  fare  that  might 
kindle  exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a 
misanthrope.  In  the  confidence  that 
our  fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost 
that  high  appreciation  of  public  ability 
and  private  worth,  for  which  they  have 
long  been  so  pre-eminently  d'stin- 
guished,  we  predict  that  this  chai  ining 
actress  will  be  greeted  with  a  buuiper." 
"  To  Correspondents. — J.  S.  is  misin- 
formed when  he  supposes  that  the 
highly-gifted  and  beautiful  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci, nightly  captivating  all  heart.'? 
at  our  pretty  and  commodious  little 
theatre,  is  7iot  the  same  lady  to  whom 
the  young  geutleraau  of  immense  for- 
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tuno,  residing  within  a  liunrlrcd  miles 
of  the  good  city  of  York,  lately  made 
honourable  proposals.  Wc  have  reason 
to  know  that  Aliss  Sncvellicii  is  the 
lady  who  was  im])licatcd  in  that  mys- 
terious and  romantic  affair,  and  whoso 
conihict  on  that  occasion  did  no  less 
honour  to  her  head  and  heart,  than  do 
her  histrionic  triunijihs  to  her  brilliant 
genius."  A  copious  assortment  of 
sucli  paragraphs  as  these,  witii  long 
hills  of  benefits  all  ending  with  "  Come 
Early,"  in  large  cai)itals,  formed  the 
principal  contents  of  Aliss  Snevellicci's 
Bci"ap-book. 

N  icholas  had  read  a  great  many  of 
these  scraps,  and  was  absorbed  in  a 
circumstantial  and  melancholy  account 
of  the  train  of  events  which  hail  led  to 
Miss  Snevellicci's  spraining  her  ancle 
by  slipping  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel 
flung  by  a  monster  in  human  form, 
(so  the  paper  said,)  upon  the  stage  at 
Winchester, — when  that  young  lady 
herself,  attired  in  the  coal-scuttle  bon- 
net and  walking-dress  complete,  trip- 
l>ed  into  the  room,  with  a  thousand 
apologies  for  having  detained  him  so 
long  after  the  appointed  time. 

'*  But  really,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci, 
"  my  darling  Led,  who   lives  with  me  j 
here,  was  taken  so  very  ill  in  the  night  ! 
that  I  thought  she  would  have  expired  j 
in  my  arms." 

"  Such  a  fate  is  almost  to  be  envied," 
returned  Nicholas,  ''but  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  it  nevertheless." 

"  What  a  creature  you  are  to  flat- 
ter !  "  sj»id  Misa  Snevellicci,  buttoning 
her  glove  in  much  confusion. 

"  If  it  be  flattery  to  admire  your 
charms  and  accomplishments,"  re- 
joined Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  scrap-book,  "you  have  better  spe- 
cimens of  it  here." 

"  Oh  you  cruel  creature,  to  read 
.~uch  things  a.s  those  !  I  "m  almost 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  after- 
wards, positively  !  am,"  said  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci, seizing  the  book  and  putting 
it  away  in  a  closet.  "  How  cai-eless 
of  Led !  How  could  slie  be  so 
naughty !  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  kindly  left  it 
here,  on   purpo.se    for  me    to  read," 


said  Nicholas.    And  really  it  did  seem 
possible. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  see  it,  for 
the  world  !"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci. 
"  1  never  was  so  vexed — never  !  But 
she  is  such  a  careless  tlnng,  there 's  no 
trusting  her." 

The  convereation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  pheno- 
menon, who  had  discreetly  remained 
in  the  bedroom  up  to  this  moment, 
and  now  presented  herself,  with  much 
grace  and  lightness,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  very  little  green  parasol  with  :i 
broad  fringe  border,  and  no  handle. 
After  a  few  words  of  course,  they 
sallied  into  the  street. 

The  phenomenon  was  rather  a 
troublesome  companion,  for  first  the 
right  sandal  came  down,  and  theu  the 
left,  and  these  mischances  being  re- 
paired, one  leg  of  the  little  white 
trowsei"s  was  discovered  to  be  longer 
than  the  other  ;  besides  these  acci- 
dents,  tlie  gi*ecn  parasol  was  dropped 
down  an  iron  grating,  and  only  fished 
up  again,  with  great  ditiiculty  and  by 
dint  of  nmcli  exertion.  However,  it 
was  impossible  to  scold  her,  as  she 
was  the  manager's  daughter,  so  Ni- 
cholas took  it  all  in  perfect  good 
humour,  an<l  walked  on,  with  Miss 
Snevellicci,  arm  in  arm  on  one  side, 
and  the  offending  infant  on  the  other. 

The  first  house  to  which  they  bent 
their  steps,  was  situated  in  a  terrace 
of  respectable  appeai-ance.  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci's modest  double-knock  was 
answered  by  a  foot-boy,  who,  in  reply 
to  her  incpiiry  whether  Mrs.  Curdle 
was  at  home,  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide,  grinned  very  much,  and  said  he 
didn't  know,  but  he  'd  iiupiirc.  Witli 
this,  ho  showed  them  into  a  parlour 
where  he  kept  them  waiting,  until  the 
two  women-servants  had  repaired 
thither,  under  false  pretences,  to  .see 
the  pl.-iy-actors  ;  and  having  compared 
notes  wth  them  in  the  pass.age,  and 
joined  in  a  vast  quantity  oi  whispering 
and  giggling,  he  at  length  went  up 
stairs  with  Miss  Snevellicci's  n.-\me. 

Now,  Mrs.  Curdle  was  supposed,  by 
those  who  were  best  informed  on  such 
point?,  to   possess  quite  the  London 
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faste  ill  matters  relating  to  literature 
and  the  drama  ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Curdle, 
he  had  written  a  pamphlet  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  post  octavo,  ou  the  cha- 
ractei"  of  the  Nurse's  deceased  hus- 
band in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  an 
inquiry  wlietlier  he  really  had  been 
a "  merry  man"  in  his  lifetime,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  his  widow's 
affectionate  partiality  that  induced  her 
so  to  report  him.  He  had  likewise 
proved,  that  by  altering  the  received 
mode  of  panctuation,  any  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  could  be  made  quite 
different,  and  the  sense  completely 
changed ;  it  is  needless  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  a  great  critic,  and  a 
very  profound  and  most  original 
thinker. 

"  Well,  Miss  Snevellicci,"  said  Mrs. 
Curdle,  entering  the  parlour,  "and 
how  do  you  do  ? " 

Miss  Snevellicci  made  a  graceful 
obeisance,  and  hoped  Mrs.  Curdle  was 
well,  as  also  Mr.  Curdle,  who  at  the 
same  time  appeared.  Mrs.  Curdle 
was  dressed  iu  a  morning  wrapper, 
with  a  little  cap  stuck  upon  the  top  of 
her  head.  Mr.  Curdle  wore  a  loose 
robe  ou  his  back,  and  his  right  fore- 
finger on  his  forehead  after  the  por- 
traits of  Sterne,  to  whom  somebody  or 
other  had  once  said  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblanc'e. 

"  I  ventured  to  call,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  v^hether  you  would  put  your 
name  to  my  bespeak  ma'am,"  said 
Miss  Snevellicci,  producing  documents. 

"Oh!  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
say,"  replied  Mrs.  Curdle.  "  It 's  not 
as  if  the  theatre  was  in  its  high  and 
palmy  days— j'ou  needn't  stand,  Miss 
Snevellicci — the  drama  is  gone,  per- 
fectly gone." 

"  As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of 
the  poet's  visions,  and  a  realisation  of 
human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  re- 
fulgent light  our  dreamy  moments, 
and  laying  open  a  new  and  magic 
world  belbre  the  mental  eye,  the 
drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone,"  said 
Mr.  Curdle. 

"  What  man  is  there,  now  living,  who 
can  present  before  us  all  those  chang- 
ing and  prismatic  colours  with  which 


the  character  of  Hamlet  is  invested  \ " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Curdle. 

"What  man  indeed  —  upon  the 
stage,"  said  Mr,  Curdle,  with  a  small 
reservation  in  favour  of  himself. 
"  Hamlet !  Pooh  !  ridiculous  !  Hamlet 
is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

Quite  overcome  by  these  dismal  re- 
flections, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curdle  sighed, 
and  sat  for  some  short  time  v/ithout 
speaking.  At  length,  the  lady,  turning 
to  Miss  Snevellicci,  inquired  what  play 
she  proposed  to  have. 

"  Quite  a  new  one."  said  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci, "  of  which  this  gentleman  is 
the  author,  and  in  which  he  plays  ; 
being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  gentleman's  name." 

"  I  hope  you  have  preserved  the 
unities,  sir  \ "  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

"  The  original  piece  is  a  French 
one,"  said  Nicholas.  "  There  is 
abundance  of  incident,  sprightly  di.i- 
loguc,  strongly-marked  cliaracters — " 

"  — Ail  unavailing  without  a  strict 
observance  of  the  unities,  sir,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Curdle.  "  The  unities  of 
the  drama,  before  everything." 

"  Jlight  I  ask  you,"  said  Nicholas, 
hesitating  between  the  respect  he 
ought  to  assume,  and  his  love  of  the 
Avhimsical,  "  might  I  ask  you  what  the 
unities  are  ? " 

Mr.  Curdle  coughed  and  considered. 
"The  unities,  sir,"  he  said,  are  a  com- 
pleteness— a  kind  of  a  universal  dove- 
taiiedness  with  regard  to  place  and 
time — a  sort  of  a  general  oneness,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  so  strong  an 
expression.  I  take  those  to  be  the 
di'amatic  unities,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  attention  upon  tliem, 
and  I  have  read  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  thought  much.  I  find,  run- 
ning through  the  performances  of  this 
child,"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  tui'ning  to  the 
phenomenon,  "  a  unity  of  feeling,  a 
breadth,  a  light  and  shade,  a  warmth 
of  colom-ing,  a  tone,  a  harmony,  a 
glow,  an  artistical  development  of  ori- 
ginal conceptions,  which  1  look  for,  in 
vain,  among  older  performers— I  don't 
know  whether  I  make  myself  un- 
derstood ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Nicholas. 
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"  Just  30,"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  pulling 
up  liis  ncckclotli.  "  That  is  my  dcfiui- 
tiou  of  tiie  unities  of  the  drama." 

Mi-s.  Curdle  had  .sat  listening  to  this 
lucid  explanation  with  gi-eat  compla- 
poney.  It  beinj;  finished,  she  inquired 
what  .Mr.  Curdle  thought,  about  putting 
down  their  names. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear  ;  upon  my 
word  I  don't  know,"  s.aid  Mr.  Curdle. 
"  If  wo  do,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  wo  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  qujility  of  tlie  perform- 
ances. Let  it  go  fortii  to  the  world, 
that  wo  do  not  give  them  the  sanction 
of  our  names,  but  that  we  confer  the 
distinction  merely  upon  Miss  Snevel- 
licci.  That  being  clearly  stated,  I 
take  it  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  duty,  that 
we  should  extend  our  patronage  to  a 
degraded  stage,  even  for  the  Sivke  of 
tJie  .associations  with  which  it  is  en- 
twined. H.^vo  you  got  two-and-six- 
f>onee  for  half-a-crown.  Miss  Suevel- 
icci  ?"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  over 
four  of  those  ])ieces  of  money. 

Misjj  Snevellicci  felt  in  all  the 
onraers  of  the  pink  reticule,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  them.  Nicholas 
murmured  a  jest  about  his  being  an 
author,  and  tliought  it  best  not  to  go 
tlirough  the  form  of  feeling  iu  his  own 
pockets  at  all. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Curdle  ; 
"twice  four's  eight — four  shillings  a- 
piece  to  the  boxes.  Miss  Snevellicci,  is 
exceeiiingly  dear  in  the  present  .state 
of  the  <lrama — three  half-crowns  is 
seven-and-six ;  we  shall  not  differ 
abniit  sixpence,  I  suppose  ?  Sixpence 
will  not  part  us,  Miss  Snevellicci  !  " 

Poor  Miss  Snevellicci  took  the  three 
half-crowns,  with  many  smiles  and 
bends,  and  Mrs.  Curdle,  adding  several 
supplementary  directions  relative  to 
keeping  the  places  for  them,  and  dust- 
ing the  seat,  and  sending  two  clean 
bills  as  soon  as  they  came  out,  rang 
the  bell,  .as  a  s-ignal  for  breaking  up  the 
conference. 

"  Odd  people  those,"  said  Nicholas, 
when  they  got  clear  of  the  house. 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Snevel- 
licci, taking  his  arm,  '"that  1  thiiik 
myself  very  lucky  they  did  not  owe 


all  the  money  instead  of  being  sixpence 
short.  Now,  if  you  were  to  succeed, 
they  would  give  people  to  understand 
th.at  they  had  always  patronised  you; 
and  if  you  were  to  fail,  they  would 
have  been  quite  certain  of  that  from 
the  very  beginning." 

At  the  next  house  they  visited,  they 
were  in  gi-cat  glory  ;  for,  there,  resided 
the  six  children  who  were  so  enrap- 
tured with  the  public  actions  of  tlio 
phenomenon,  and  who,  being  called 
down  from  the  nursery  to  be  treated 
with  a  private  view  of  that  young 
lady,  proceeded  to  poke  their  fingers 
into  her  eyes,  and  tread  upon  her  toes, 
and  show  her  many  other  little  atten- 
tions peculiar  to  their  time  of  iife. 

"  I  shall  certainly  persuade  Mr. 
I  Borum  to  tike  a  private  box,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  after  a  most 
gi'acious  reception.  "  I  shall  only 
tjike  two  of  the  children,  ajid  will 
nial»e  up  the  rest  of  the  party,  of 
gentlemen — your  admirers.  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci. Augustus,  you  naughty  boy, 
leave  the  little  girl  alone." 

This  was  addressed  to  a  yoimg  gen- 
tleman who  was  pinching  the  pheno- 
menon behind,  a]>pai'ently  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  slie  was 
real. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  tired," 
said  the  mama,  turning  to  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci. "  I  cannot  think  of  allowing 
you  to  go,  without  first  taking  a  glass 
I  of  wine.  Fie,  Charlotte,  I  am  iuslLamed 
of  you  !  Miss  Lane,  my  dear,  pray  see 
to  the  children." 

Miss  Lane  was  t!ie  governess,  and 
this  entreaty  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  abrupt  behaviour  of  the 
youngest  Miss  Borum,  who,  having 
filched  the  phenomenon's  little  green 
par.asol,  was  now  c.airying  it  bodily 
off,  while  the  distracted  inftuit  looked 
helplessly  on. 

"  1  am  sure,  where  you  ever  learnt 
to  act  as  you  do,"  said  good-natured 
Mrs.  Borum,  turning  again  to  Mis,s 
Snevellicci,  "  1  cannot  understand 
(Emma,  don't  stare  so)  ;  laughing  in 
one  piece,  and  crying  in  the  next,  and 
so  natural  in  all — oh,  dear  1  " 

"  I   am  very   happy    to  hear  you 
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express  so  favourable  an  opinion,"  said 
Miss  Snevellicci.  "  It 's  quite  delight- 
ful to  think  you  like  it." 

"  Liice  it !  "  cried  Mrs.  Borum. 
"  Who  can  help  liking  it !  I  would 
go  to  the  play,  twice  a  week  if  I  could: 
I  dote  upon  it — only  you  're  too  affect- 
ing sometimes.  You  do  put  nie  in 
such  a  state — into  such  fits  of  crying  ! 
Goodness  gracious  me,  Miss  Lane, 
how  can  you  let  them  torment  that 
poor  child  so  !  " 

The  phenomenon  was  really  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  ; 
for  two  strong  little  boys,  one  iiolding 
on  by  each  of  her  hands,  were  drag- 
ging her  in  ditferent  directions  as  a 
trial  of  strength.  However,  Miss 
Lane  (who  had  herself  been  too  much 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  grown- 
up actors,  to  pay  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  these  proceedings)  rescued  the 
unhappy  infant  at  this  juncture,  who, 
l)eing  reci'uited  with  a  glass  of  v/ine, 
was  shortly  afterwards  taken  away  by 
her  friends,  after  sustaining  no  more 
serious  damage  than  a  flattening  of 
the  pink  gauze  bonnet,  and  a  I'ather 
extensive  creasing  of  the  white  frock 
and  trowsers. 

It  was  a  trying  morning  ;  for  there 
were  a  great  many  calls  to  make,  and 
everybody  wanted  a  different  thing. 
Some  wanted  tragedies,  and  others 
comedies  ;  some  objected  to  dancing ; 
some  wanted  scarcely  anything  else. 
Some  thought  the  comic  singer  de- 
cidedly low,  and  otliers  hoped  he 
would  have  more  to  do  than  he 
usually  liad.  Some  people  wouldn't 
promise  to  go,  because  other  people 
wouldn't  promise  to  go ;  and  other 
people  wouldn't  go  at  all,  because 
other  people  went.  At  length,  and 
by  little  and  little,  omitting  something 
in  this  place,  and  addinsr  something  in 
that.  Miss  Snevellicci  pledged  herself 
to  a  bill  of  fare  which  was  comprehen- 
sive enough,  if  it  had  no  other  merit 
(it  included  among  other  trifles,  four 
pieces,  divers  songs,  a  few  combats, 
and  several  dances)  ;  and  they  retm-ned 
home,  pretty  well  exhausted  with  the 
business  of  the  day. 

Nicholas  worked  away  at  the  piece, 


which  was  speedily  put  into  rehear.sai', 
and  then  worked  away  at  his  own  part, 
which  he  studied  with  great  persever- 
ance and  acted — as  the  whole  company 
said — to  perfection.  And  at  length 
the  great  day  arrived.  The  crier  was 
sent  round,  in  the  morning,  to  proclaim 
tlie  entertainments  with  sound  of  bell  in 
all  the  thoroughfares  ;  and  extra  bills 
of  three  feet  long  by  nine  inches  wide, 
were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  flung 
down  all  the  areas,  thrust  under  all 
the  knockers,  and  developed  in  all  the 
shops.  They  were  placarded  on  all  the 
walls  too,  though  not  with  complete 
success,  for  an  illiterate  person  having 
undertaken  this  office  during  the  indis- 
position of  the  regular  bill-sticker,  a 
part  were  posted  sideways  and  the 
remainder  upside  down. 

At  half-past  five,  there  was  a  rush  of 
four  people  to  tlie  gallery-door ;  at  a 
quarter  before  six,  there  were  at  least 
a  dozen ;  at  six  o'clock  the  kicks  were 
terrific  ;  and  when  the  elder  Master 
Crummies  opened  the  door,  he  was 
obliged  to  run  behind  it  for  his  life. 
Fifteen  shillings  were  taken  by  Mrs. 
Grudden  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  same  un- 
wonted excitement  prevailed.  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  in  sucli  a  perspiration 
that  the  paint  would  scarcely  stay  on 
her  face.  Mrs.  Crummies  was  so  ner- 
vous that  she  could  hardly  remember 
her  part.  Miss  Bravassa's  ringlets 
came  out  of  curl  with  the  heat  and 
anxiety ;  even  Mi*.  Crummies  himself 
kept  peeping  through  the  hole  in  the 
curtain,  and  running  back,  every  now 
and  tlien,  to  announce  that  another 
man  had  come  into  the  pit. 

At  last,  the  orchestra  left  off",  and  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  new  piece.  The 
first  scene,  in  which  there  was  nobody 
particular,  passed  off  calmly  enough, 
but  when  Miss  Snevellicci  went  on  in 
the  second,  accompanied  by  the  plie- 
nomenon  as  child,  what  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause broke  out  !  The  people  in  tlie 
Borum  box  rose  as  one  man,  waving 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs, and  utter- 
ing shouts  of  "  bravo  ! "  Mrs.  Borum 
and  the  governess  cast  wreaths  upon 
the  stage,  of  which,  some  fluttered  uito 
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the  lamps,  and  unc  crowned  the  temples 
oi'  a.  Jilt  gcntlfiiiim  in  the  pit,  who, 
looking  eagerly  towards  the  scene,  re- 
inuiued  ^ulcon^^ciolls  of  the  honour  ;  \ 
the  tailor  and  his  family  kicked  at  the  j 
|)anel3  of  the  upper  boxes  till  they 
threatened  to  come  out  altogether  ; ! 
the  very  gingei'-beer  boy  I'emained  ■ 
transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  house  ;  I 
a  young  officer,  sii])posed  to  entertain  a  i 
passion  for  Miss  .Snevellicci,  stuck  his  , 
gla^s  in  his  eye  as  th(iu;;h  to  hide  a  ' 
tear.  Again  and  .igain  Miss  Sncvel-  { 
licci  curtseyed  lower  and  lower,  and  [ 
again  and  again  the  applause  came 
down,  louder  and  louder.  At  length, 
when  the  phenomenon  picked  up  one  j 
of  the  smoking  wi'eaths  and  put  it  on, 
siilew.iys,  over  Miss  Snevellicci's  eye,  | 
it  reached  its  climax, and  the  play  pro-  I 
ceeded.  I 

But  when  Nicholas  came  on  for  his 
crack     scene     with    Mi-s.    Crummies, 
what  a  clapping  of  hands  there  was  !  1 
When    Mrs,  Ci'ummles  (who  was  his  I 
unworthy     mother),     sneered,     and  I 
c.'dled  him  "  presumptuous  hoy,"  and  i 
lie   defied  her,   what  a  tumult  of  ap-  i 
plansc  came  oi»  !    When  he  quarrelled  ; 
with  the  other   gentleman  about    the  | 
yciung  lady,  and  producing  a  case  of  j 
pistols,   said,    that  if  ho    tcan    a  gen-  j 
tl  .ntan,   he    would    figlit  him  in   that 
dr:i wing- room,  until  the  furniture  was  • 
r.pnnkled  with  the  blood  of  one,  if  not 
of  two — how  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  | 


joined  in  one  most  vigorous  cheer  ! 
When  he  called  his  mother  names, 
because  she  wouldn't  give  up  the  young 
lady's  property,  and  she  relenting, 
caused  him  to  relent  likewise,  and  fall 
down  on  one  knee  and  :usk  her  bless- 
ing, how  the  ladies  in  the  audience 
sobbed  !  When  he  was  hid  behind 
the  curtiiin  in  the  dark,  and  the  wicked 
relation  poked  a  sharp  sword  in 
every  direction,  save  where  his  legs 
were  plainly  visible,  what  a  thrill  of 
anxious  fear  ran  through  the  house  I 
His  air,  his  figure,  his  walk,  his  look, 
everything  he  said  or  did,  waa  the  sub- 
ject of  commendation.  There  was  a 
round  of  apjdause  every  time  he  spoke. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  the  ])nmp-and- 
tub  scene,  Mrs,  Gruddcn  lighted  the 
blue  fire,  and  all  the  unemployed 
members  of  the  company  came  in,  and 
tumbled  down  in  various  directions — 
not  because  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  plot,  but  in  order  to  finish 
off  with  a  tableau — the  audience  (who 
had  by  this  time  increased  consider 
ably)  gave  vent  to  such  a  shout  of 
entiiusiasm,  as  had  not  been  heard 
in  th<jse  walls  for  many  and  many  a 
day. 

In  short,  the  success  both  of  new- 
piece  and  new  actor  was  complete,  and 
when  Miss  Snevellicci  was  called  for  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  NichoLos  led  lur 
on,  and  divided  the  applause. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCERSIiNO  A  YOUNG  LADY  PROM  LONDON,  WHO  JOINS  THE  COJIPAXT,  AND  A.t 
EI.DEI:LY  admirer  who  follows  in  her  train  ;  WITQ  AX  AFFECriNii 
CEREMONY    CONSEQUENT   ON   TUELR  AKRn'AL, 


The  new  piece  being  a  decided  hit, 
was  announced  for  every  evening  of 
performance  until  further  notice,  and 


received,  by  favour  of  the  indefatigablo 
Mrs.  Grudden,  no  less  a  sum  than 
thirtv   shillings ;    besides  which    sub- 


the  evenings  when  the  Mieatre  was  stantial  reward,  he  enjoyed  consider- 
closed,  were  reduced  from  three  in  the  I  able  fame  and  honour  :  having  a  pr(>- 
week  to  two.  Nor  were  'hese  the  only  sentation  coj)y  of  Mr.  Curdle's  pamph- 
tokens  of  extraordinary  success  ;  for,  j  let  forwarded  to  the  theatre,  with  that 
on  the  pucceriUng  Saturday,  Nicholas   gentleman's  own  aut02rai>h  (ia  itself  an 
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mestimable  treasui'c)  on  the  fly-leaf, 
.iccompanied  with  a  note,  containing 
many  expressions  of  approval,  and  an 
unsolicited  assurance  that  Mr.  Curdle 
would  he  very  happy  to  read  Shak- 
speare  to  him  for  three  hours  every 
morning  before  breakfast  dui'iug  his 
stay  in  the  town, 

"  I  've  got  another  novelty,  John- 
son," said  Mr.  Crummies  one  morning 
in  great  glee. 

"  What  "s  that  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 
"  The  pony  I " 

"  No,  no,  we  never  come  to  the  pony 
till  everything  else  has  failed,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies.  "  1  don't  think  we 
shall  come  to  the  pony  at  all,  this 
season.     No,  no,  not  the  pony." 

"  A  boy  phenomenon,  perhaps  1 " 
suggested  Nicliolas. 

"  There  is  only  one  phenomenon, 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies  impres- 
sivel}',  "  and  that 's  a  girl." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I 
beg  yom'  pardon.  Then  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  I  am  sure." 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  young 
lady  from  London  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Crummies.  "  Miss  So-and-so,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  she  would  look  very 
well  in  the  bills,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  You  're  about  right  there,'"  said 
Mr.  Crummies :  "  and  if  you  had  said 
she  would  look  very  well  upon  the 
stage  too,  you  wouldn't  have  been  far 
out.  Look  here ;  what  do  you  think 
of  this  ? " 

With  this  inquii'y  Mr.  Crummies 
unfolded  a  red  poster,  and  a  blue 
poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the 
top  of  each  of  which  public  notification 
was  inscribed  in  enormous  chai-acters — 
"  First  appearance  of  the  unrivalled 
Miss  PetowKer,  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane  ! " 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Nicholas,  "  I 
know  that  lady." 

"  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  as 
much  talent  as  was  ever  compressed 
into  one  young  person's  body,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Crummies,  rolling  up  the 
bills  again  ;  "  that  is,  talent  of  a  cer- 
tain sort — of  a  certain  sort.  '  The 
Blood  Drinker j'  "  added Mx*. Crummies 


with  a  prophetic  sigh,  " '  The  Blood 
Drinlcer'  will  die  with  that  girl;  and 
she's  theonly  sylph  /ever  saw,who  could 
stand  upon  one  leg,  and  play  the  tam- 
bourine on  her  other  knee,  like  a  sylph." 

"  When  does  she  come  down  1 " 
asked  Nicholas. 

"  We  expect  her  to-day,"  replied  Mr. 
Cmmmles.  "  She  is  an  old  friend  of 
Mrs.  Crummles's.  Mrs.  Crummies 
saw  what  she  could  do — always  knew 
it  from  the  first.  She  taught  her, 
indeed,  nearly  all  she  knows.  Mrs. 
Crummies  was  the  original  Blood 
Drinker." 

"  Was  she,  indeed  V 

"  Yes.  She  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  though." 

"  Did  it  disagi-ee  with  her  ?"  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  Not  so  much  with  her,  as  with  her 
audiences,"  replied  Mr.  Cnimmles, 
"  Nobody  could  .stand  it.  It  was  too 
tremendous.  You  don't  quite  know 
what  Mrs.  Crummies  is,  yet." 

Nicholas  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
he  thought  he  did. 

"  No,  no,  you  don't,"  .said  lilr.  Crum- 
mies ;  "  you  don't,  indeed.  /  don't, 
and  that 's  a  fact.  I  don't  think  her 
country  will,  till  she  is  dead.  Some 
new  proof  of  talent  bursts  from  that 
astonishing  woman  every  year  of  her 
life.  Look  at  her — mother  of  six 
children — three  of  'em  alive,  and  ail 
upon  the  stage  ! " 

"  Extraordinary  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  Ah  !  e.Ktraordinary  indeed,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Crummies,  taking  a  com- 
placent pinch  of  snuif,  and  shaking 
his  head  gravely.  "  I  pledge  you 
my  professional  word  I  didn't  even 
know  she  could  dance,  till  her  last 
benefit,  and  then  she  played  Juliet, 
and  Helen  Macgi-egor,  and  did  the 
skipping-rope  hornpipe  between  the 
pieces.  The  very  first  time  I  saw 
that  admu-able  woman,  Johnson,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies,  di-awing  a  little  nearer, 
and  speaking  in  the  tone  ot  confiden- 
tial friendship,  "  she  stood  upon  her 
head  on  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  sur- 
rounded with  b'azing  fireworks." 

"  You  astonish  me  ! "  .said  Nicholas. 

"  She  astonished  rae  I "  returned  Mr. 
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Cnnnmles,  with  a  vei-y  serious  coun- 
tcnaru-e.  "  Such  firarc,  coupled  witli 
sucii  dignity  !  I  adored  her  i rem  that 
moment." 

The  arrival  of  the  gifted  subject  of 
these  remarlvs  put  an  abinipt  ter- 
mination to  Mr.  Crunmiles's  eulo- 
f;iuui.  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
Master  I'ercy  Cninindes  entered  with 
a  letter,  which  had  aiTivcd  by  the 
General  Post,  and  was  directed  to 
his  gracious  mother  ;  at  sight  of  the 
superscription  whereof,  Mrs.  Crummies 
exclaimed,  "  From  Henrietta  Petow- 
ker,  1  do  declare  !"  and  instantly  be- 
came absorbed  iu  the  contents. 

"  Is  it ?"  inquired  Mr.  Crum- 
mies, hesitating. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  right,"  replied 
Jlrs.  Crummies,  anticipating  the  que.s- 
tion.  "  What  an  excellent  thing  for 
her,  to  be  sui'c  !'' 

"  It 's  the  best  thing,  altogether,  tliat 
I  ever  heard  of,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Ciunmdes  ;  and  then  Mr.  Cnimnilcs, 
Mrs.  Crummies,  and  Master  Percy 
Crummies,  all  fell  to  laughing  vio- 
lently. Nicholas  left  them  to  enjoy 
their  mirth  together,  and  walked  to 
his  lodgings:  wondering  very  much 
what  mystery  connected  with  Ali.ss 
Petowker  could  provoke  such  merri- 
ment, and  pondering  still  more  on  the 
extreme  surprise  with  which  that  lady 
would  reg;ird  his  sudden  enlistment 
in  a  profession  of  which  she  was 
euch  a  distinguished  and  brilliant  or- 
nament. 

But,  in  this  latter  respect  he  was 
mistaken  ;  for— whether  Mr.  Vincent 
Crumndes  had  paved  the  way,  or  Jliss 
Petowker  had  some  special  re.ison  for 
treating  him  with  even  more  thau  her 
usual  amiability — their  meeting  at  the 
theatre  next  day  w.is  more  like  that  of 
two  dear  friends  who  had  been  inse- 
parable fx*om  infancy,  than  a  recogni- 
tion passing  between  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman who  had  only  met  some  half 
dozen  times,  and  then  by  mere  ch.incc. 
Nay,  Miss  Petowker  even  whispered 
that  slie  liad  wholly  dropped  the  Kcn- 
wigses  in  her  conversations  with  the 
mau.iger's  family,  and  h.ad  repiTsented 
herself  oa  havhtg    encountered  Mr. 


Johnson  in  the  very  first  and  inoft 
fashionable  circles  ;  and  on  Nicholas 
receiving  this  intelligence  with  un- 
feigned surprise,  she  added,  with  a 
sweet  glance,  that  she  had  a  claim  on 
his  good-nature  now,  aud  might  tax 
it  before  long. 

Nicholas  had  the  honour  of  jdaying 
in  a  slight  piece  with  Miss  Petowker 
that  night,  ai.d  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  warmth  of  her  reception  was 
mainly  attributable  to  a  most  perse- 
vering umbrella  in  the  upper  boxes  ; 
he  saw,  too,  that  the  enciianting  actress 
cast  many  sweet  looks  towards  the 
quarter  whence  these  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  that  every  time  she  did 
so,  the  umbrella  broke  out  airesh. 
Once,  he  thought  that  a  peculiarly 
shajied  hat  in  the  .same  corner  was 
not  wholly  unknown  to  him  ;  but,  being 
occupied  with  his  share  of  the  stage 
business,  he  bestowed  no  great  atten- 
tion ujion  this  circumstance,  and  it 
had  quite  vanished  from  his  memory 
by  the  time  he  reached  home. 

He  had  just  sat  down  to  supper 
with  Smike,  when  one  of  the  people 
of  the  hou.se  came  outside  the  door, 
and  announced  that  a  gentleman  below 
stairs  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

"  Well,  if  he  docs,  you  must  tell  him 
to  come  up  ;  thafs  all  I  know,"  replied 
Nicholas.  "  One  of  our  hungry  bre- 
thren, I  suppose,  Smike." 

His  fellow-lodgcT  looked  at  the  cold 
meat,  in  silent  calculation  of  the  quan- 
tity that  would  be  left  for  dinner  next 
day,  and  put  back  a  slice  he  had  cut 
for  himself,  in  order  that  the  visitor's 
encroachments  might  be  less  formi- 
dable in  their  effects. 

"It  is  not  anybody  who  has  been 
hci"c  before,"  said  Nicholas,  "  tor  he  is 
tumbling  up  every  stair.  Come  iu, 
come  in.  In  the  name  of  wonder  1 
Air.  Lilly vick?" 

It  was,  indeed,  the  collector  of  wa- 
ter-rates who,  regarding  Nicholas  with 
a  fixed  look  aud  immoveable  counte- 
nance, shook  hands  with  most  por- 
tentous solemnity,  and  .sat  himself 
down  is  a  seat  by  the  chimney-Lorner, 

"  Why,  when  did  you  come  here] 
aoked  Nicholas. 
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"This  morning,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
LillyvicL 

•'  Oh  !  I  see  ;  then  you  wei'e  at  the 
tiieatre  to-night,  and  it  was  your 
iiinb " 

"This  umbrella,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
viek,  producing  a  fivt  green  cotton  one 
Avith  a  battered  ferride.  What  did  you 
think  of  that  performance  ?" 

'•'So  far  as  I  could  judge,  being  on 
the  stage,"  replied  Nicholas,"  I  thought 
it  very  agreeable." 

"  Agreeable  ! "  cried  the  collector. 
"  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  it  was  deli- 
cious." 

i\lr.  Lillyvick  bent  forward  to  pro- 
nounce the  last  word  with  greater  em- 
phasis ;  and  having  done  so,  drew 
liimself  up,  and  frowned  and  nodded  a 
great  many  times. 

"  I  say,  delicious,"  repeated  Mr.  Lil- 
lyvick. "  Absorbing,  fairy-lilce,  too- 
multuous."  And  again  Mr.  Lillyvick 
drew  himself  up,  and  again  he  frowned 
and  nodded. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Nicholas,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  tliese  symptoms  of  ecstatic 
approbation.  "  Yes — she  is  a  clever 
girl." 

"  She  is  a  divinity,"  returned  Jlr. 
Lillyvick,  giving  a  collector's  double 
lijiock  on  the  ground  with  the  umbrella 
before-mentioned.  "  I  have  known 
divine  actresses  before  now,  sir  ;  I 
used  to  collect— at  least  I  used  to  call 
W7- — and  very  often  call  for — the  wa- 
ter-rate at  the  house  of  a  divine  actress, 
\\ho  lived  in  my  beat  for  upwards  of 
four  year,  but  never — no,  never,  sir — 
(if  all  divine  creatures,  actresses  or  no 
actresses,  did  I  see  a  diviner  one  than  { 
is  Henrietta  Petowker."  ' 

Nicholas  had  much  ado  to  prevent 
himself  from  laughing  ;  not  trusting 
liimself  to  speak,  he  merely  nodded  in 
accordance  with  I\Ir.  Lillyvick's  nods, 
and  remained  silent. 

"  Let  me  speak  a  word  with  you  in 
private,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

Nicholas  looked  good-humourcdly 
at  Smike,  who,  taking  the  hint,  dis- 
appeared. 

"  A  bachelor  is  a  miserable  wretch, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

"  Is  he  ? "  asked  Nichola-. 


"  He  is,"  rejoined  the  collector.  "  I 
have  lived  in  the  world  for  nigh  si.'cty 
year,  and  I  ought  to  know  what  it 
is." 

"You  oufiht  to  know  certainlj'," 
thought  Nicholas  ;  "  but  whether  you 
do  or  not,  is  another  question." 

"  If  a  bachelor  happens  to  have 
saved  a  little  matter  of  money,"  said 
Mr,  Lillyvick,  "  his  sistei-s  and  bro- 
thers, and  nephews  and  nieces,  look  to 
that  money,  and  not  to  him  ;  even  if, 
by  being  a  public  character,  he  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  or,  as  it  may  be,  the 
main  from  which  all  the  other  little 
branches  are  turned  on,  they  still  wish 
him  dead  all  the  while,  and  get  low- 
spirited  every  time  they  see  him  look- 
ing in  good  health,  because  they  want 
to  come  into  his  little  property.  You 
see  th.it  ?" 

«  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Nicholas  :  « it 's 
very  true,  no  doubt." 

"  The  great  reason  for  not  being 
married,"  resumed  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "is 
the  expense  ;  that 's  what 's  kept  me 
off,  or  else^Lord  !"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick, snapping  liis  fingers,  "  I  might 
have  had  fifty  womea." 

"  Fine  women  \ "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Fine  women,  sir  ! "  replied  the 
collector  ;  "  aye  !  not  so  fine  as  ILcn- 
rietta.  Petowker,  for  she  is  an  uncom- 
mon specimen,  but  such  women  as 
don't  fall  into  every  man's  way,  I  can 
tell  you.  Now  suppose  a  man  can 
get  a  fortune  in  a  wife  instead  of 
with  her- — eh  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  he 's  a  lucky  fellow," 
replied  Nicholas. 

"  That 's  what  I  say,"  retorted  the 
collector,  patting  him  benignantly  on 
tiie  side  of  the  head  with  his  umbrella  ; 
"just  what  I  say.  Henrietta  Petow- 
ker, the  talented  Henrietta  Petowker, 
has  a  fortune  in  herself,  and  I  am 
going  to ." 

"  To  make  her  Mrs.  Lillyvick  I " 
suggested  Nicholas. 

"  No,  sir,  not  to  make  her  Mrs. 
Lillyvick,"  replied  the  collector.  "  Ac- 
tresses, sir,  always  keep  their  m.iidrn 
names — that's  the  regular  thing — but 
I  'm  going  to  marry  her  ;  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  too." 
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'•  1  cotigi'atiilate  you,  nvc,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  col- 
lector, buttonin;;  his  waistcoat.  '•  1 
shall  draw  her  salary,  of  course,  and 
1  hope  after  all  that  it's  nearly  as 
cheap  to  keep  two  as  it  is  to  keep  one  ; 
that 's  a  consolation." 

"  Surely  you  don't  want  any  conso- 
lation at  such  a  monunt?"  observed 
Nicholas. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Lilly  vick,  shaking 
hia  head  nervously  :  "  uo — of  course 
not." 

"  JJut  how  come  you  both  liere,  if 
you're  going  to  bo  married,  Mr.  Lilly- 
vii'k  !"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Why,  that 's  what  I  came  to  c.\- 
l)l:iin  to  you,"  rcj>licd  the  collector  of 
water-nite.  "  1  he  fact  is,  we  have 
th<)iight  it  best  to  keep  it  secret  from 
the  family." 

"  Family  !"  said  Nicholas.  '•  What 
family !" 

"  The  Kenwii;se3  of  course,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Lillyvick.  "  If  my  r.iece 
and  the  children  had  known  a  word 
about  it  before  I  came  away,  they  'd 
have  gone  into  tils  at  my  feet,  and 
never  have  come  out  of  'em  till  I  tool; 
an  oath  not  to  marry  anybody — or 
they  "d  have  got  out  a.  commission  of 
lunacy,  or  some  dreadful  thing,"  said 
the  collector,  quite  trembling  as  he 
spoke. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Yes ; 
they  would  have  been  jealous,  no 
doubt." 

"  To  prevent  which,"  said  Mr.  Lil- 
lyvick, "  Henrietta  IVtowker  (it  was 
settled  iKJtween  us)  should  comi-  down 
here  to  her  friend.-?,  the  Crummleses, 
under  jtrctencc  of  tliis  engagement, 
and  I  should  go  down  to  Guildford  tiu' 
tlay  bii'ore.  and  join  her  on  the  coach 
tiuTe,  wliich  I  did,  and  we  came  down 
from  Cluildford  yesterday  together. 
Now,  for  fear  you  should  be  writing 
to  Mr.  Noggs,and  might  say  anything 
about  us,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
let  you  into  the  secret.  We  shall  be 
married  from  the  C'runmdeses'  lodg- 
ings, and  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you — citlicr  before  church  or  at  break- 
fast-time, which  you  like.     It  won't 


be  e.xpensivo,  you  know,"  s.'iid  the  col- 
lector, highly  anxious  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  on  this  point  ;  ''just 
nmttins  and  coH'ee,  with  periiaps  a 
shrimp  or  something  of  that  sort  lor  a 
relish,  you  kuow." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  replied 
Nichola.s.  "  Oh,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  come  ;  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
plea.sure.  Where  's  the  lady  stopping 
—  with  Mrs.  Crununlcs  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  collector  ; 
"  tliey  couldu't  very  well  dispose  (vf 
her  at  night,  and  so  she  is  staying  with 
an  aequaintiuice  of  hers,  and  another 
young  lady  ;  they  both  belong  to  the 
theatre." 

"  Miss  Suevellicci,  I  suppose  2"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  Yes,  that 's  the  name." 

"  And  they  Ml  be  bridesmaids,  I  pre- 
sume ? "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Why."  said  the  collector,  with  a 
rueful  face,  "  they  trill  have  four  brides- 
maids ;  I  'm  afraid  they  '11  make  it 
i-ather  theatrical." 

"  Oh  uo,  not  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas, 
with  an  awkward  attempt  to  convert  a 
laugh  into  a  cough.  "  Who  may  the 
four  ))e  '.  Miss  Suevellicci  of  coui'se — 
Miss  Lcdrook — " 

"  The — the  phenomenon,"  groaned 
the  collector. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  cried  Nicholas.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  don't  know  what  I  'm 
laughing  at — yes,  that'll  bo  very  pretty 
— the  phenomenon — who  else  I  " 

"  Some  young  woman  or  other,"  re- 
plied the  collector,  rising  ;  *'  some  other 
friend  of  Hemietta  Petowkcrs.  Well, 
you  '11  be  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  it,  will  you  ? " 

"  You  may  safely  depend  upon  me," 
replied  Nichol.is.  "  Won't  you  take 
anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  collector  ;  "  I  haven't 
any  appetite.  I  should  think  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  life,  the  married  one — 
eh  ? " 

"  I  luive  not  the  least  doubt  of  it," 
rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  collector ;  "  cer- 
tainlv.  Oh  yes.  No  doubt.  Good 
night." 

With   these  words,   Mr.  Lillyvick, 
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v/hose  niaiiuei"  had  exhibited  through 
the  w!iole  of  this  interview  a  most  ex- 
traordinary compound  of  precipitation, 
hesitation,  confidence  and  doubt ;  fond- 
ness, misgiving,  meanness,  and  self- 
importance,  turned  his  bade  upon  the 
room,  and  left  Nicholas  to  enjoy  a 
laugli  by  himself  if  he  felt  so  dis- 
posed. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
the  intervening  day  appeared  to  Nicho- 
las to  consist  of  the  usual  number  of 
hours  of  the  ordinary  length,  it  may 
bo  remarlced  that,  to  tlie  parties  more 
directly  interested  in  the  forthcoming 
ceremony,  it  passed  with  great  rapidity, 
insomuch  that  when  Miss  Petowker 
i,woke  on  the  succeeding  morning  in 
the  chamber  of  Miss  Snevellicei,  she 
declared  that  nothing  should  ever  per- 
suade her  that  that  really  was  the  day 
Vv'hich  was  to  behold  a  change  in  her 
condition. 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Miss 
Petowker  ;  "  I  cannot  reallj'.  It 's  of 
no  use  talking,  I  never  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  go  through  with  such  a 
trial ! " 

On  hearing  this,  Miss  Snevellicei 
tmd  Miss  Ledrook,  who  knew  perfectly 
well  that  their  fair  friend's  mind  had 
been  made  up  for  three  or  four  years, 
p,t  any  period  of  wliieh  time  she  would 
have  cheerfully  undergone  the  despe- 
rate trial  now  a])proacliing  if  she  could 
have  found  any  eligible  gentleman  dis- 
posed for  the  venture,  began  to  preach 
comfort  and  firmness,  and  to  say  how 
very  proud  she  ought  to  feel  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  confer  lasting  bliss 
on  a  deserving  object,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  t!ie  happiness  of  man- 
kind in  general  that  women  should 
possess  fortitude  and  resignation  on 
uucli  occasions  ;  and  that  although  for 
their  parts  they  held  true  happiness  to 
consist  in  a  single  life,  which  they 
would  not  willingly  exchange — no,  not 
for  any  worldly  consideration  —  still 
(thank  God),  if  ever  the  time  should 
come,  they  hoped  they  knew  their  duty 
too  well  to  repine,  but  would  the  rather 
submit  with  meekness  and  humility  of 
spirit  to  a  fate  for  v.'hich  Providence 
had  clearly  designed  them  with  a  view 


to  the  contentment  and  reward  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

"  I  might  feel  it  was  a  great  blow," 
said  Miss  Snevellicei,  "  to  break  vip  old 
associations  and  what-do-you-callema 
of  that  kmd,  but  I  would  submit  iny 
dear,  I  would  indeed." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Miss  Ledrook  ; 
"  I  v.-ould  rather  court  the  yoke  than 
shun  it.  I  have  broken  b.earts  before 
now,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  it:  for 
it's  a  terrible  thing  to  i-etlect  upon." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snevellicei. 
"  Now  Led,  my  dear,  v.e  must  posi- 
tively get  her  ready,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late,  we  shall  indeed." 

This  pious  reasoning,  and  perhaps 
the  fear  of  lieing  too  late,  supported 
the  bride  through  the  ceremony  of 
robing,  after  whicli,  strong  tea  and 
brandy  were  administered  in  alternate 
doses  as  a  jneans  of  strengthening  her 
feeble  limbs  and  causing  her  to  v/alk 
steadier. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  love  ?  " 
enquired  Miss  SneA'ellicci. 

"  Oh  Lilly vick  ! "  cried  the  bride — 
"  If  you  knew  what  I  am  luidergoing 
for  you ! " 

"  Of  course  he  knows  it,  love,  and 
will  never  forget  it_,"  said  Miss  Led- 
rook. 

"  Do  you  think  he  won't  ? "  cried 
Miss  Petowker,  really  showing  great 
capability  for  the  stage.  "  Oh,  do  you 
think  he  won't  1  Do  you  think  Lilly- 
viek  will  always  remember  it — always, 
always,  always  ? " 

There  is  no  knowing  iu  what  this 
burst  of  feeling  might  have  ended;  if 
Miss  Snevellicei  had  not  at  that  moment 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  fly,  whicii 
so  astounded  the  bride  that  she  shook 
off  divers  alarming  sj-mptoms  which 
were  coming  on  very  strong,  and 
running  to  the  glass  adjusted  her  dress, 
and  cahnly  declared  that  she  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice. 

She  was  accordingly  supported  into 
the  coach,  and  there  "  kept  up "  (as 
Miss  Snevellicei  said)  with  perpetual 
sniffs  of  sal  volatile  and  sips  of  brandy 
and  other  gentle  stimulants,  until  they 
reached  the  manager's  door,  which  was 
ah'eady  opened  by  the  two   Master 
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Crunimleses,  who  \vorc  wliile  cockades, 
and  were  decorated  with  the  clioicest 
and  most  resplendent  waistcoats  in  the 
theati'ical  wardrobe.  ]>y  the  comhined 
exertions  of  tlicso  younj;  pentlenien 
and  tlie  bridesinaid.s,  assisted  !iy  tlie 
coachman,  Mis.s  Pctowker  was  at  leiigtli 
HUpported  in  a  condition  of  much  ex- 
haustion to  tlic  lirst  floor,  where  she 
no  sooner  encountered  the  youthful 
bride^^room  tliau  she  fainted  witli  great 
decorum. 

"  Henrietta  Petowker  ! "  said  the 
collector ;  *•  cheer  up,  my  lovely  one." 

Miss  I'etowker  gi'asped  the  collec- 
tor's hand,  but  emotion  choked  her 
utterance. 

"  Is  the  sight  of  me  fo  dreadful, 
Hcnriett;i  Peiowkcr?"  said  the  col- 
lector. 

"  *>h  no,  no,  r.o,"  rejoined  the  bride; 
"  but  all  die  frit  nds  —  the  darling 
friends — of  my  youthful  days — to  leave 
Ihom  all  —it  is  such  a  s!ii>ck ! " 

Wi'".  such  expressions  of  sorrow, 
Miss  Petowker  went  on  to  enumerate 
the  dear  friends  of  her  youthful  d.nys 
on<?  by  one,  and  t)  call  upon  such  of 
them  as  were  ])resent  to  come  and 
enjbrace  her.  This  done,  she  remem- 
bered that  Mrs.  Crunmiles  had  been 
more  than  a  mother  to  her,  and  after 
tliat,  that  Mr.  Crummks  had  been 
more  tlian  a  father  to  her,  and  after 
tliat,  that  the  Ma'^ter  Crunnnleses  and 
MissNinettn  Crunmiles  had  been  more 
than  brothel's a:id  .•?isUi's  to hei*.  The^e 
various  remembi"ancos  being  each  ac- 
companied with  a  series  of  hugs,  occu- 
pied a  long  time,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  drive  to  clnirch  very  fast,  for  fear 
they  siiould  be  too  late. 

The  procession  eonsi.sted  of  two  flys; 
•in  the  timt  of  which  werc  Miss  Bi-a- 
vas.'sa  (the  fourth  bridesmaid),  Mrs. 
Crummle.^,  the  collector,  and  Mr. 
Folair,  who  had  been  chosoii  as  his 
second  on  the  occasion.  In  the  other 
were  the  bride,.  Mr.  Cruniinless,  Miss 
Snevellicci,  Miss  Ledrook,  and  tlie 
phenomenon.  The  costumes  were 
beautrfiil.  The  bridei'maids  were  quite 
ci>vered  with  artificial  flowers,  and  the 
phenomenon,  in  paiticulai",  was  ren- 
dered almost  invisible  \>y  the  portable 


!  arbour  in  which  she  was  cnhhrine-.l. 
Miss  Ledrook,  who  was  of  a  romantic 
tui'n,  wore  in  her  breast  the  miniature 
of  some  lield-ofhcer  unknown,  which 
siie  had  purchased,  a  great  bargain, 
not  very  long  before  :  the  other  ladie.M 
displayed  several  dazzling  articles  ot 
imitative  jewellery,  almost  equal  to 
real ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies  came  out  iu 
a  stern  and  gloomy  majesty,  whicli 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
hoMer.-j. 

But,  perhaps  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Crummies  was  more  striking  and  ap- 
propriate than  that  of  any  member  of 
the  party.  This  gentleman,  who  per- 
sonated the  bride's  father,  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  liapjiy  and  original  con- 
ception, '•'made  up'"'  for  the  part  by 
arraying  himself  in  a  theatrical  v.-ig,  of 
a  style  and  pattei-u  commonly  known 
as  a  brown  George,  and  moreover  as- 
suming a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of  the 
previous  century,  with  grey  silk  stoik- 
ings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes.  The 
better  to  support  his  .nssumed  charjvcter 
he  had  determined  to  be  greatly  ovei"- 
comc,  and,  conF.o(piently,  when  they 
entered  the  church,  the  sobs  of  the 
affectionate  parent  were  so  heaji't-r.eiid- 
ing  that  the  i)ew-o])cner  suggested 
the  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  tho 
vestry,  and  comforting  himself  with 
a  glass  of  water  befoi'e  the  ceremony 
bcg-in. 

Tho  procession  up  the  aisle  w.%a 
beautiful.  Tho  bride,  witli  the  four 
bridesmaids,  foraiiiig  a  group  pre- 
viously arranged  and  rehearsed ;  thu 
collector,  followed  by  liis  second,  imi 
fating  his  walk  and  gestures,  to  tho 
indescribable  amusemer.t  of  some 
theatric.-i!  friends  in  the  gallery  ;  Mr, 
Crummies,  with  an  infirm  and  feeble 
gait ;  Mre.  Cruimnles  advancing  with 
that  stage  walk,  which  consists  of  a 
sti'ide  and  a  stop  alternately — it  was 
the  complctest  thing  ever  witnessed. 
The  ceremony  was  very  quickly  dis- 
posed of,  and  all  pai'ties  prewnt  having 
sinned  the  register  (for  which  purpose, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  Mr.  Cniinmiea 
carelully  wiped  and  j.ut '  n  an  inimonso 
nair  of  spectaelis),  l!i<  y  went  laci;  to 
breakfast  iu  high  spirit?.  Aud  here 
o2 
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they  found  Nicholas  awaiting  theii- 
ari-ival, 

"  Now  then,"  said  Ci'ummles,  who 
had  been  assisting  Mrs.  Grudden  in 
the  preparations,  which  were  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  was  quite  agree- 
able to  the  collector.  "  Breakfast, 
breakfast." 

No  second  invitation  was  required. 
The  company  crowded  and  squeezed 
themselves  at  the  table  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  fell  to,  immediately :  Miss 
Petowker  blushing  very  much  when 
anybody  was  looking,  and  eating  very 
much  when  anybody  was  not  looicing  ; 
and  Mr.  Lillyvick  going  to  work  as 
though  with  the  cool  resolve,  that  since 
the  good  things  must  be  paid  for  )jy 
him,  he  would  leave  as  little  as  possible 
for  the  Crummleses  to  eat  up  afterwards. 

"It's  very  soon  done,  sir,  isn't  it  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Folair  of  the  collector, 
leaning  over  the  table  to  address  him. 

"  What  is  soon  done,  sir  ? "  returned 
Mr.  Lillyvick. 

"The  tying  up — the  fixing  oneself 
with  a  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  "  It 
don't  take  long,  does  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
colouring.  "It  does  not  take  long. 
And  what  then,  sir  ? " 

"  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  the  actor."  It 
don't  take  a  man  long  to  hang  himself, 
either,  eh  ?  ha,  ha  ! " 

Mr.  Lillyvick  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  looked  round  the  table 
with  indignant  astonishment. 

"  To  hang  himself  ! "  repeated  Mr. 
Lillyvick. 

A  profound  silence  came  upon  all, 
for  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  dignified  beyond 
expression. 

"  To  hang  himself! "  cried  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick again.  "  Is  any  parallel  attempted 
to  be  drawn  in  this  company  between 
matrimony  and  hanging  ? " 

"  The  noose,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Folair,  a  little  crest-fallen. 

"  The  noose,  sir  ?  "  retorted  Mr. 
Lillyvick.  "  Does  any  man  dare  to 
speak  to  me  of  a  noose,  and  Henrietta 
Pe— " 

"  Lillyvick,"  suggested  Mr.  Crumm- 
ies. 

— "and  Henrietta  Lillyviclc  in  the 


same  breath  ?  "  said  the  collector.  "  In 
this  house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crummies,  who  liave  brought  up 
a  talented  and  virtuous  family,  to  be 
blessings  and  phenomenons,  and  what 
not,  ai"e  we  to  hear  talk  of  nooses  I " 

"  Folair,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  deem- 
ing it  a  matter  of  decency  to  be  affected 
by  this  allusion  to  himself  and  partner, 
"  I  'm  astonished  at  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  on  in  this  way 
at  me  for  ? "  urged  the  unfortunate 
actor.     "  What  have  I  done  ? " 

"  Done,  sir  !  "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
"  aimed  a  blow  at  the  whole  frame-work 
of  society — ■" 

"  And  the  best  and  tenderest  feel- 
ings," added  Crummies,  relapsing  into 
the  old  man. 

"  And  the  highest  and  roost  estima- 
ble of  social  ties,"  said  the  collector. 
"  Noose  !  As  i  f  one  was  caught,  trapped 
into  the  married  state,  pinned  by  the 
leg,  instead  of  going  into  it  of  one's 
own  accord  and  glorying  in  the  act  ! "' 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  make  it  out,  that 
you  were  caught  and  trapped,  and 
pinned  l)y  the  leg,"  replied  the  actor. 
"  I  'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  can't  say  any 
more." 

"  So  you  ought  to  be,  sir,"  returned 
Ml'.  Lillyvick  :  "  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  enough  of  feeling  left  to 
be  so." 

The  quarrel  appearing  to  terminate 
with  this  reply,  Mrs.  Lillyvick  consi- 
dered that  the  fittest  octasion  (the 
attention  of  the  company  being  no 
longer  distracted)  to  burst  into  tears, 
and  require  the  assistance  of  all  four 
bridesmaids,  which  was  immediately 
rendered,  though  not  without  .some 
confusion,  for  the  room  being  small 
and  the  table-cloth  long,  a  whole  de- 
tacliment  of  plates  were  swept  off  the 
board  at  the  very  first  move.  Regard- 
less of  this  circumstance,  however, 
Mrs.  Lillyvick  refused  to  be  comforted 
until  the  belligerents  had  passed  their 
words  that  the  dispute  should  be  car- 
ried no  fiu'ther,  which,  after  a  suffi- 
cient show  of  reluctance,  they  did,  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Folair  sat  in 
moody  silence,  contenting  himself  with 
pinching  Nicholas's  leg  when  anything 
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was  said,  ami  so  expressing  his  con- 
tempt both  for  the  ajieaker  and  the 
sentiments  to  whicli  he  gave  utter- 
ance. 

There    were    a    great    number   of 
Bpccchcs  made,  some  by  Nicholas,  and  | 
some  by  C'nnnmli-s,  and  some  by  the  | 
collectiir  ;  two  i)y  the  master  Crumm-  j 
leses  in  returning   tlianiis   for   tliem- 
selves,  and  one  by  the  phenomenon  on 
belialf  of  the    bridesmaids,  at  which 
^Irs.   Crummies   shed    tcai's.      There  I 
was    some    sini;ing,   too,   from    Miss  I 
Ledroolc  and  Miss  Brava,ssa,  and  very  i 
likely  there  might  have  been  more,  if 
the  Hy-driver,  who   stopped  to  drive  | 
the  happy  jiair  to  the  sjjot  where  they  i 
proposed  to  take  steam-boat  to  Ryde,  | 
had  not  sent  in  a  peremptory  message 
intimating,  that  if  they  didn't   come 
directly  he  should    infallibly  demand  | 
eighteen-pcnce    over   and    above    his  i 
agreement. 

This  desperate  threat  effectually 
broke  up  the  ]mrty.  After  a  most 
pathetic  leave-taking,  Mr.  Lillyvick 
and  his  bride  departe<l  for  Ryde, where 
they  were  to  spend  tiie  next  two  days 
in  profound  retirement,  and  whither 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  infant, 
who  h.id  been  appointed  travelling 
bridesmaid  on  Mr.  Lillyvick's  express  | 
Btipulutioii,  as  the  steam-boat  people,  | 
deceived  by  her  size,  would  (he  liad 
previously  ascertained)  transport  her 
•it  half  price. 

As  tliere  was  no  pcrfonmance  that 
night,  Mr.  Crummies  declared  his 
intentiou  of  keeping  it  up  till  every 
thing  to  drink  was  disposed  of;  but 
Nicholas  having  to  play  Romeo  for 
the  Hvst  time  on  the  ensuing  evening, 
contrived  to  slip  away  in  the  midst  ot ' 
a  temporary  confusion,  occasioned  by 
the  unexpected  development  of  strong 
8\'niptoms  of  inebriety  in  the  conduct  | 
of  Jli-s.  Gi*uddeu. 

To  this  act  of  desertion  he  was  led,  I 
not  only  by  his  own  inclinations,  but 
by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  Smike, ' 
who,  having  to  sustain  the  ch.aracter  ] 
of  the  AiM)lhecary,  had   been  as   yet] 
wholly  unable  to  get  any  more  of  the 
part  into  his  head  than  the   general 
idea  tltat  he  was  very  hungry,  which 


— perhaps  from  old  recodections— he 
had  aciiuircd  with  great  aptitude. 

"  I  don't  know  what 's  to  be  done, 
Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  down 
the  book.  "  I  am  afraid  you  can't 
learn  it,  my  poor  fellow." 

"  1  am  afraid  not,"  said  Sraike, 
shaking  his  head.  "  1  think  if  you — 
but  that  would  give  you  so  inucli 
trouble." 

"What  ?"  inquired  Nicholas.  " Never 
mind  me." 

"  I  think,"  said  Smike,  "  if  you  were 
to  keep  saying  it  to  me  in  little  bits, 
over  and  over  again,  I  should  be  able 
to  recollect  it  from  hearing  you." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ! "  exclaimed 
Nicholas.  "  Well  said.  Let  us  see 
who  tires  first.  Not  I,  Smike,  trust 
me.    Now  then.  '  Who  calls  so  loud  I '  " 

"  'Who  calls  so  loud  >. '  "  said  Smike. 

"'Who  calls  so  loud!'"  repeated 
Nicholas. 

" '  Who  calls  so  loud  ?'"  cried  Smike 

Thus  they  continued  to  ask  each 
other  who  called  so  loud,  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  when  Smike  had  that 
by  heart,  Nicholas  went  to  another 
stntence,  and  then  to  two  at  a  time, 
and  then  to  three,  and  so  on,  until  at 
midnight  poor  Smike  found  to  his 
unspeakable  joy  that  he  really  began 
to  remember  something  about  the 
text. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to 
it  again,  and  Smike,  rendered  more 
confident  by  the  progress  he  had  al- 
ready made,  got  on  faster  and  with 
better  heart.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
acquire  the  words  pretty  freely,  Nicho- 
las showed  him  how  he  must  come  in 
with  both  liands  spread  out  upon  his 
stomach,  and  how  he  must  occasion- 
ally rub  it,  in  compliance  with  the 
tst;iblished  form  by  which  people  ou 
tlie  stage  always  denote  that  they  want 
something  to  eat.  After  the  mornmg's 
rehearsal  they  went  to  work  again,  nor 
did  they  stop,  except  for  a  hasty  din- 
ner, until  it  was  time  to  repair  to  tlie 
theatre  at  night. 

Never  had  master  a  moi-e  anxious, 
humble,  docile  ])upil.  Never  had  pupil 
a  more  patient,  unwearying,  consi- 
derate, kind-hearted  master. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  and  |  plaudits  and  unbounded  favour,  and 


at  every  interval  when  he  was  not 
upon  the  stage,  Nicholas  renewed  his 
instructions.  They  prospered  well. 
The  Romeo  was  received  with  hearty 


Smike  was  pronounced  unanimously, 
alike  by  audience  and  actors,  the  very 
prince  and  prodigy  of  Apothecaries 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


IS   FRAUGHT   V/ITII    SOJIE    DANGEll    TO    MISS   NICKLEBY  S    PEACE    OF   MIND, 


The  place  was  a  handsome  suite  of 
private  apartments  in  Regent-street ; 
the  time  was  tlu'ee  o'clock  in  the  aitei'- 
noon  to  the  dull  and  plodding,  and  the 
first  hour  of  morning  to  the  gay  and 
spirited  ;  the  persons  were  Lord  Fre- 
derick Verisopht,  and  his  friend  Sir 
Jilulberry  Hawk. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  were 
I'eclining  listlessly  on  a  couple  of  sofas, 
with  a  table  between  them,  on  which 
were  scattered  in  rich  confusion  the 
materials  of  an  untasted  breakfast. 
Newspapers  lay  strewn  about  the  roo7n, 
but  tliese,  like  the  meal,  were  reg- 
lectod  and  unnoticed  ;  not,  however, 
because  any  ilow  of  conversation  jire- 
veiited  the  attractions  of  the  juuroals 
IVom  being  called  into  request,  for  not 
a  word  was  exchanged  between  the 
two,  nor  was  any  sound  uttered,  save 
when  one,  in  tossing  about  to  find  an 
easier  resting-place  for  his  aching  head, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  com- 
municate a  new  restlessness  to  his 
companion. 

These  appearances  would  in  them- 
selves have  furnisb.ed  a  pretty  strong 
clue  to  the  extent  of  the  debauch  of 
the  previous  night,  even  if  thei'e  had 
not  been  other  indications  of  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  it  had  been  passed.  A 
couple  of  billiard  balls,  all  nn.id  and 
dirt,  two  battered  hats,  a  champagne 
bottle  with  a  soiled  glove  twisted  round 
the  neck,  to  allow  of  its  being  grasped 
more  surely  in  its  capacity  of  an 
oiiensive  weapon  ;  a  broken  cane  ;  a 
card-case  without  the  top  ;  an  empty 
purse  ;  a  watch-guard  snapped  asun- 
der ;  a  handful  of  silver,  mingled  with 


fragments  of  half-smoked  cigars,  and 
their  stale  and  crumbled  ashes ; — 
these,  and  many  other  tokens  of  riot 
and  disorder,  hinted  very  intelligibly 
at  the  nature  of  last  night's  gentle- 
manly' frolics. 

Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  was  the 
first  to  speak.  Dropping  his  slippered 
foot  on  the  ground,  and,  yawning 
heavily,  he  struggled  into,  a  sitting 
posture,  and  turned  his  dull  languid 
eyes  towards  his  friend,  to  whom  lie 
called  in  a  drowsy  voice. 

"  Hallo  1 "  repHed  Sir  Mulberry, 
turning  round. 

"  Are  we  going  to  he  here  all  da-a-y  ? " 
said  the  lord. 

"  I  don't  know  that  v/e  're  fit  for 
anything  else,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  ; 
"  yet  awJiile,  at  least.  I  haven't  a 
grain  of  fife  In  me  tins  morning." 

"  Life  !  "  cried  Lord  Verisopht.  "  i 
feel  as  if  there  would  be  nothing  so 
snug  and  comfortable  as  to  dio  at 
once." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  die  1 "  said 
Sir  Mulberry. 

With  which  inquiry  he  turned  his  face 
away,  and  seemed  to  occupy  himself  ia 
an  attempt  to  fall  asleep. 

His  hopeful  friend  and  pupil  drew  a 
chair  to  the  in-eakfast-table,  and  es- 
sayed to  eat ;  but,  finding  th.at  impos- 
sible, lounged  to  the  window,  then 
loitered  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hand  to  Ins  fevered  head,  and 
finally  threw  himself  again  on  his  sofa, 
and  roused  his  friend  once  more. 

'•What  the  devil's  the  matter?" 
groaned  Sir  ilulberry,  sitting  upriglit 
on  the  couch. 

AUhough   Gir   I\IulbeiTV   said    this 
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with  sufficient  ill-humour,  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  himseli'  quite  at  liberty  to 
reuiain  silent  ;  for,  alter  stretching 
himself  very  often,  and  declaring  with 
a  shiver  tliat  it  was  "  infernal  cold," 
he  made  an  expei-iment  at  the  brealc- 
fast-table,  and  proving  more  successful 
iTi  it  than  his  less-seasoned  friend,  re- 
mained there. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Sir  Mulben-y,  paus- 
ing witii  ft  morsel  on  the  point  of  his 
fork,  "  Suppose  we  go  bacii  to  the  sub- 
ject of  little  Nickleby,  eh  ?" 

"  Which  little  NicUleby  ;  the  money- 
lender or  the  ga-a-1 1 "  asked  Lord 
Verisopht. 

"  You  take  me,  I  see,"  replied  Sir 
MulbeiTy.     "  The  girl,  of  course." 

"  You  promised  me  you  'd  fiud  her 
out,"  said  Lord  Verisopht. 

"  So  I  did,"  rejoined  his  friend ; 
"  but  I  have  tliought  further  of  the 
matter  since  then.  You  distrust  me  in 
the  business — you  shall  fiud  her  out 
yourself." 

"  Nft — ay,"  remonstrated  Lord  Veri- 
soplit. 

*♦  but  I  say  yes,"  returned  his  friend. 
"You  shall  find  her  out  youi'self.  Don't 
think  tliat  I  mean,  when  you  can — I 
know  as  well  as  you  tliat  if  I  did,  you 
could  never  get  sight  of  her  without 
me.  Mo.  I  say  you  shall  find  her 
out — shall — and  I'll  put'  you  in  the 
way." 

"  Now,  curse  me,  if  you  ain't  a  real, 
deyvlish,  downright,  thorough- paced 
friend,"  said  the  young  lord,  ou  whom 
this  speech  had  produced  a  most  re- 
viving effect 

"  I'll  tell  you  how,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
berry. "  She  was  at  tliat  dinner  as  a 
bait  for  you." 

"  No!"  cried  the  young  lord.  "  What 
the  dey — " 

"  As  a  bait  for  you,"  repeated  his 
friend;  "old  Nickleby  told  me  so 
himself." 

"  What  a  fine  old  cock  it  is  '."  ex- 
claimed Lord  Verisopht ;  "  a  noble 
mscal  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Mulberrj-,  "he 
knew  she  w.ns  a  smart  little  crea- 
ture— " 

"  Smart ! "   interposed    the    young 


lord.  "  Upon  my  soul.  Hawk,  she 's 
a  perfect  beauty — a — a  picture,  a  stu- 
tu(^  a — n — upou  my  soul  she  is  !  ' 

"  Well,"  rephed  Sir  MulbeiTy, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  manifest- 
ing an  indifference,  whether  he  i'elt 
it  or  not  ;  "that's  a  n)atter  of  taste  ; 
if  mine  doesn't  agree  with  yours,  so 
much  the  better." 

"  Confound  it  !"  I'easoned  the  lord, 
"you  were  thick  enough  with  her  that 
day,  anyhow.  1  could  hardly  get  in  a 
word." 

"  Well  enough  for  once,  well  enough 
for  once,"  i-eplied  Sir  Mulberry  ;  "  but 
not  Worth  the  trouble  of  being  agree- 
able to  again.  If  you  seriously  want 
to  follow  up  the  niece,  tell  the  uncle 
that  you  must  know  where  siie  lives, 
and  how  she  lives,  and  with  whom,  or 
you  are  no  longer  a  customer  of  his. 
He'll  tell  you  fast  enough." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  this  before.'" 
asked  Lord  Verisopht,  "instead  of 
letting  me  go  on  burning,  consuming, 
dragging  out  a  miserable  e.xisteuce  for 
an  »-age  I " 

"  I  didn't  know  it,  in  the  first  place," 
answered  Sir  Mulberry  carelessly  ; 
'•  and  in  tiie  second,  I  didn't  believe 
you  were  so  very  much  in  earnest," 

Now,  the  truth  was,  that  in  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
dinner  at  Ralph  Nickleby's,  Sir  Mul- 
beiTy Hawk  had  been  furtively  trj-ing 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  disco- 
ver whence  Kate  had  so  suddenly 
appeared,  and  whither  t-he  had  disap- 
peared. Unassisted  by  Ralph,  iiow- 
ever,  with  whom  he  had  held  no  com- 
munication since  their  angry  parting 
on  that  occasion,  all  his  efforts  wei"o 
wholly  unavailing,  and  he  had  there- 
fore arrived  at  the  deteiTuiiiatiou  of 
communicating  to  the  young  lord  the 
substance  of  the  admission  he  ftid 
gleaned  from  that  worthy.  To  this 
he  was  impelled  by  various  consider- 
ations ;  among  which  the  certainty  of 
knowing  v.-hatever  the  weak  yomig 
man  knew  was  decidedly  not  the  loa;:t, 
as  the  desire  of  encountering  the  usu- 
rer's niece  again,  and  using  his  utmost 
arts  to  reduce  her  pride,  and  revenge 
himself  for  her  couttinpt,  was  uppcx'- 
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most  in  his  tlioughts.  It  was  a  politic 
course  of  proceeding,  and  one  whieJi 
could  not  fail  to  redound  to  his  advan- 
tage in  every  point  of  view,  since  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  ex- 
torted from  Ralph  Nickleby  his  real 
design  in  introducing  his  niece  to  such 
society,  coupled  with  his  extreme  dis- 
interestedness in  communicating  it  so 
Ireely  to  his  friend,  could  not  but 
advance  his  interests  in  that  quarter, 
and  gi'eatly  facilitate  the  passage  of 
coin  (pretty  frequent  and  speedy  al- 
ready) from  the  pockets  of  hard  Fre- 
derick Verisopht  to  those  of  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk. 

Thus  reasoned  Sir  MulbeiTy,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  reasoning  lie  an>l  his 
friend  soon  afterwards  repaired  to 
Ralph  Nickleby's,  there  to  execute  a 
]>lan  of  operations  concerted  by  Sir 
Mulberry  himself,  avowedly  to  pro- 
mote his  friend's  object,  and  really  to 
attain  his  own. 

They  found  Ralph  at  home,  and 
alone.  As  he  led  them  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  recollection  of  the  scene 
M'hicli  had  taken  place  there  seemed  to 
occur  to  him,  for  he  cast  a  curious  look 
at  Sir  Mulberry,  who  be&towed  upon 
it  no  other  aclmowledgment  than  a 
careless  smile. 

They  had  a  short  conference  upon 
some  money  matters  then  in  progress, 
which  were  scarcely  disposed  of  when  the 
lordly  dupe  (in  pursuance  of  his  friend's 
instructions)  requested  with  some  em- 
barrassment to  speak  to  Ralj)h  alone. 

"  Alone,  eh  V  cried  Sir  Mulberry, 
affecting  surprise.  "  Oh,  very  good. 
I'll  walk  into  the  next  room  here. 
Don't  keep  me  long,  that's  all." 

So  saying.  Sir  Mulberiy  took  up  his 
liat,  and  humming  a  fragment  of  a  song 
disappeared  through  the  door  of  com- 
mflnication  between  the  two  drawing- 
rooms,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  "•■  what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  Nickleby,"  said  his  client,  throwiug 
himself  along  the  sofa  on  which  he  had 
been  previously  seated,  so  as  to  bring 
his  lips  nearer  to  the  old  man's  car, 
"  what  a  pretty  creature  your  niece 


"  Is  she,  my  lord  ? "  replied  Ralph. 
"  Maybe — maybe — I  don 't  trouble  my 
liead  \yith  such  matters." 

"  You  know  she 's  a  deyv'lish  fine 
girl,"  said  the  client.  "  You  must 
know  that,  Nickleby.  Come,  don't 
deny  that  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  she  is  considered 
so,"  replied  Ralph.  "  Indeed,  I  know 
she  is.  If  I  did  not,  you  are  an  autho- 
rity on  such  points,  and  your  taste, 
my  lord — on  all  points,  indeed — is 
undeniable." 

Nobody  but  the  young  man  to  whom 
these  words  were  addressed  could  haA-e 
been  deaf  to  the  sneering  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  or  blind  to  the  look 
of  contempt  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  But  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht  was  both,  and  took  them  to 
be  complimentary. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  p 'raps  you 're  a 
little  right,  and  p  'raps  you  're  a  little 
wrong — a  little  of  both,  Niclcleby.  I 
want  to  know  where  this  beauty  lives, 
that  I  may  have  another  peep  at  her, 
Nickleby." 

"  Really- — "  Ralph  began  iia  his  usual 
tones. 

"  Don't  ta,lk  so  loud,"  cried  the 
other,  achieving  the  great  point  of  his 
lesson  to  a  miracle.  "  I  don't  want 
Hawk  to  hear." 

"  You  know  he  is  your  rival,  do  you  V 
said  Ralph,  looking  sharply  at  him. 

"  He  always  is,  d-a-amn  him,"  re- 
plied the  client ;  "  and  I  want  to  steal 
a  march  upon  him.  Ha, ha, ha!  He'll 
cut  up  so  rough,  Nickleby,  at  our  talk- 
ing together  without  him.  Where  does 
she  live,  Niclcleby,  that's  all  ?  Only 
tell  me  where  she  lives,  Nickleby." 

"  He  bites,"  thought  Ralph.  "  He 
bites." 

"  Eh,  Nickleby,  eh  ? "  pursued  the 
client.     "  Where  does  she  live  ? " 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph, 
rubbing  his  hands  slowly  over  eacJi 
other,  "I  must  think  before  I  tell  you." 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Nickleby  ;  you 
mustn't  think  at  all,"  replied  Verisopht. 
"  Wliere  is  it  ?  " 

"No  good  can  come  of  your  know- 
ing," replied  Ralph.  "  She  has  been 
virtuously  and  well  brought  up  ;  to  bo 
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81UV  she  is  hamlsonic,  poor,unpi"Otected 
— poor  ;;ii-l,  poor  girl." 

lliilpli  ran  over  this  brief  summary 
of  Kate's  ooiulitioii  as  if  it  were  merely 
passing  through  iiis  own  mind,  and  he 
had  no  intention  t<)  speak  aloud  ;  but 
tlie  shrewd  sly  look  which  he  directed 
at  liis  companion  as  he  delivered  it, 
gave  this  poor  assumption  the  lie. 

''  I  tell  you  I  only  want  to  sec  her," 
cried  his  client.  "  A  ma-an  may  look 
at  a  pretty  woman  without  harm, 
mayn't  he  !  Now,  where  docs  she  live  \ 
You  know  you  're  making  a  fortune 
out  of  me,  Nickleby,  and  upon  my  soul 
n()l)ody  shall  ever  take  me  to  anybody 
elsi',  if  you  oidy  tell  mc  this." 

"  As  you  jiromise  that,  my  lord," 
said  Kal])li,  with  feigned  reluctance, 
"  and  as  1  am  most  anxious  to  oblige 
you,  and  lus  there's  no  harm  in  it— no 
hann — I  '11  tell  you.  But  you  had 
better  keep  it  to  yourself,  my  lord  ; 
strictly  to  yourself."  Iv-nlph  pointed 
to  the  adjoining  room  as  he  spoke,  and 
nodded  expressively. 

The  young  lord,  feigning  to  be 
equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  Raljili  disclosed 
the  present  address  and  occupation  of 
his  niece,  observing  that  from  what  he 
heard  of  the  family  they  appeared  very 
ambitious  to  liave  distinguished  ac- 
cjuaintances,  and  that  a  lonl  could, 
doubtless,  introduce  himself  with  great 
ease,  if  he  felt  disposed. 

"  Your  object  being  only  to  see  her 
again,"  .said  Ralph,  "  you  could  effect 
it  at  any  time  you  chose  by  that 
means." 

Lord  Verisopht  acknowledged  the 
hint  with  a  great  many  squeezes  of 
ILilph's  hard,  horny  hand,  and  whis- 
jiering  that  they  would  now  do  well  to 
close  the  conversjition,  called  to  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  that  he  miglit  come 
back. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  sleep," 
said  Sir  .Mulberry,  re-appearing  with 
an  ill-tempered  air. 

"Sorry  to  detain  you,"  replied  the 
giill ;  "  but  Nickleby  has  been  so 
ama  azinijly  funny  that  I  couldn't  tear 
myself  a\>  ay." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ralph  :  "  it  was  all 


his  lordship.  You  know  what  a  witty, 
humorous,  elegant,  accompli^-lnd  nniu 
Lord  Frederick  is.  Mind  the  step, 
my  lord  —  Sir  Mulberry,  pray  give 
way." 

With  such  courtesies  as  these,  and 
many  low  bows,  and  the  same  cold 
sneer  ufion  his  iiice  all  the  while,  Ralph 
busied  himself  in  showing  his  visitors 
down  stairs,  and  otherwise  than  by  the 
slightest  ])ossible  motion  about  tho 
corners  of  his  mouth,  returned  no 
show  of  answer  to  the  look  of  admii-a- 
tion  with  which  Sir  JIulberry  Hawk 
seemed  to  compliment  him  on  being 
such  an  accomplished  and  most  con- 
summate scoundrel. 

There  had  been  a  ring  at  the  bell  a 
few  moments  before,  which  was  an- 
swered by  Newman  Noggs  just  as  they 
reached  the  hall.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  Newman  would  have 
either  admitted  the  new-comer  in 
silence,  or  have  requested  him  or  her 
to  stand  iiside  while  the  gentlemen 
pas.sed  out.  But  he  no  sooner  saw 
who  it  was,  than  as  if  for  some  i)rivatc 
reason  of  liis  own,  he  boldly  departed 
from  the  established  custom  of  Ivjilph's 
m.ansion  in  business  hours,  and  looking 
towards  the  respectable  trio  who  were 
approaching,  cried  in  a  loud  and  sono- 
rous voice,  "  Mrs.  Nickleby  !" 

"Mrs.  Nickleby!"  cried  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk,  as  his  friend  looked  back, 
and  stared  him  in  the  face. 

It  was,  indeed,  that  well-intentioned 
lady,  who,  having  received  an  offer 
for  the  empty  house  in  the  city  di- 
recte<l  to  the  landlord,  had  brought 
it  post-haste  to  Mr.  Nickleby  without 
delay. 

"  Nobody  you  know,"  said  Ralph. 
"  Step  into  the  office,  my — ray — dear 
I  '11  be  with  you  directly." 

"Nobody  1  know  !"  cried  Sir  Mul- 
beiTy  Hawk,  advancing  to  the  asto- 
nished lady.  "  Ls  this  Mrs.  Nickleby — • 
the  mother  of  Aliss  Nickleby  —  the 
delightful  creature  that  I  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  in  this  house  the 
very  last  time  I  dined  lure  !  But 
no  ;"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  stojiping  short 
"  No,  it  can't  be.  There  is  the  same 
cast  of  features,  the  same  indescribable 
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air  of — But  no  ;  no.  This  lady  is  too 
young  for  that." 

"  1  think  you  can  tell  the  gentleman, 
brother-iu-law,  if  it  concerns  him  to 
Icnow,"  said  Jlrs.  Niclcleby,  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment  with  a  grace- 
ful bend,  "that  Kate  Nickleby  ia  my 
rbughter." 

"  Her  daughter,  my  lord  !"  cried 
Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  friend. 
"  This  lady 's  daughter,  my  lord." 

"  J.Iy  lord  ! "  thought  IVli-s.  Nickleby. 
"  Well,  I  never  did — !" 

"  This,  tiieii,  my  lord,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry,  "  is  the  lady  to  whose  oblig- 
ing mai'riage  we  owe  so  much  happi- 
ness. This  iady^s  the  mother  of  sweet 
Miss  Nickleby.  Do  you  observe  the 
extraordinary  iilceness,  my  lord  ? 
Nickleby — introduce  us." 

Ralph  did  so,iD  a  kind  of  desperation. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  most  delight- 
ful thuig,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  press- 
ing forward  :  "  How  de  do  ?" 

Mrs.  i'Jickleby  was  too  much  flurried 
by  these  uncommonly  kind  salutations, 
ar.d  her  regrets  at  not  havhig  on  her 
other  bonnet,  to  make  any  immediate 
reply,  so  she  merely  continued  to  bend 
and  smile,  and  betray  great  agitation. 

'•'A — and  liow  is  Miss  Nickleby  1" 
said  Lord  Frederick.    "  Well,  I  hope  ? " 

"  She  is  quite  well,  I  'm  obliged  to 
you,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
recovering.  "  Quite  well.  She  wasn't 
well  for  some  days  after  that  day  she 
dined  here,  and  I  can't  help  thinking, 
that  slie  caught  cold  in  that  hackney 
coach  coming  home  :  Hackney  coaches, 
my  lord,  are  such  nasty  things,  that 
it's  almost  better  to  walk  at  any  time, 
for  although  I  believe  a  hackney  coach- 
man can  be  trarisportcd  for  life,  if  he 
has  a  broken  window,  still  they  are  so 
reckless,  that  they  nearly  all  have 
•  broken  windows.  I  once  had  a  swelled 
face  for  six  weeks,  my  lord,  from  riding 
in  a  hackney  coach — I  think  it  was  a 
hackney  coach,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby 
reflecting,  "though  I  'm  not  quite  cer- 
tain, whether  it  wasn't  a  chariot  ;  at 
all  events  I  know  it  was  a  dark  green, 
with  a  very  long  number,  beginning 
with  a  nought  and  ending  with  a  nine 
^no,  beginning  with  a  nuic,  and  ending 


with  a  nought,  that  was  it,  and  of 
course  the  stamp-office  people  would 
know  at  once  ■\\'hether  it  was  a  coach  or 
a  chariot  if  .any  inquiries  were  made 
there — however  that  was,  there  it  was 
with  a  broicen  window,  and  there  was  I 
for  six  weeks  with  a  swelled  face — I 
think  that  was  the  very  same  hackney 
coach,  that  we  found  out  afterwards, 
had  the  top  open  all  the  time,  and  we 
should  never  even  have  known  it,  if 
they  hadn't  charged  us  a  shilling  an 
hour  extra  for  having  it  open,  wiiich 
it  seems  is  the  law,  or  was  tlien,  and  a 
most  shameful  law  it  appears  to  be — I 
don't  understand  the  subject,  but  I 
should  say  the  Corn  Laws  could  be 
nothing  to  that  act  of  Parliament." 

Having  pretty  well  I'un  herself  out 
by  this  time,  Mi'S.  Nickleby  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  started  off',  and 
repeated  that  Kate  was  quite  well. 
"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  «I 
don't  thinic  she  ever  was  better,  since 
she  had  the  hooping-cough,  scarlet- 
faver  and  measles,  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  that 's  the  fact." 

"  Is  that  letter  for  me  ? "  growled 
Ralph,  pointing  to  the  little  packet 
}.Irs.  Nickleby  held  in  her  hand. 

"For  you,  brother-in-law,"  replied 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  "and  I  walked  all  the 
way  up  here  on  purpose  to  give  it  you." 

"All  the  way  up  here  1"  cried  Sir 
Mulberry,  seizing  upon  the  chance  of 
discovering  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  had 
come  from.  "  What  a  confounded  dis- 
tance !    How  far  do  you  call  it  now  ?" 

"  How  far  do  I  call  it  !"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  "Let  me  see.  It's  just  a 
mile,  from  our  door  to  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  No,  no.  Not  so  much  as  that," 
urged  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Oh  !  It  is  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby.     "  I  appeal  to  his  lordship." 

"  I  should  decidedly  say  it  was  a 
mile,"  remarked-  Lord  Frederick,  witli 
a  solemn  aspect. 

"It  must  be ;  it  can't  be  a  j'ard  less," 
said  i\Irs.  Nickleby.  "  All  down  New- 
gate Street,  all  down  Cheapside,  all  up 
Lombard  Street,  down  Graeeclmreh 
Street,  and  along  Thames  Street,  as 
far  as  Spigwiffin^s  Wharf.  Oh  !  It 's 
a  mile." 
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«'  Ves,  on  second  thoughts  I  should 
say  it  was,"  replied  Sir  Jlulberry. 
'•  But  you  don't  surely  mean  to  wall; 
all  the  way  back  ? " 

'•  Oil  iio,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickloby. 
"I  shall  go  back  hi  an  omnibus.  I 
didn't  travel  about  in  omnibuses, 
when  my  poor  dear  Nicholas  was  alive, 
brother-in-law.  But  as  it  is,  you 
know — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  R.alpli  impa- 
tiently, "  and  you  had  better  get  back 
J>efore  dark." 

"Tliauk  you,  brother-in-law,  so  I 
had,"  returned  Mi-s.  Nickleby.  "  I  think 
I  had  better  say  ijood  bye,  at  once." 

"  Not  stop  and — rest  l  "  said  Ralph, 
who  seldom  oii'ered  refreshments  un- 
less something  was  to  be  got  by  it. 

"  Oh  dear  me  no,"  returned  ilrs. 
Nickleby,  glancing  at  the  dial. 

'•  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Sir  J!ul- 
lierry,  "  we  aiv  going  I>lrs.  Nickleby's 
way.  We'll  sco  her  sale  to  tlie  omni- 
bus >» 

"  By  all  means.     Y'e-os." 

"  Oh  !  I  really  couldn't  tliink  of  it!" 
Sii'd  iMrs.  Nickleby. 

But  Sir  Mulberry  Ilawk  and  Lord 
^'er»^sopht  were  peremptory  in  their 
poiiter.oss,  and  leaving  llxdph,  who 
^  'nicd  to  think,  not  unwisely,  tli.it  he 
I.i');>cJ  less  ridiculous  as  a  mere  specta- 
tor, than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
taken  any  part  in  these  proceedings, 
tliey  (juitted  the  house  with  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby between  them ;  that  good  lady 
ill  a  jierlect  ecstacy  of  sjitisfaction,  no 
b-.-s  with  the  attcntiuns  shown  her  by 
two  titled  gentlemen,  than  with  the 
conviction,  that  Kate  might  now  pick 
and  choose,  at  least  between  two  large 
fortunes,  oud  most  unexceptionable 
husbands. 

As  she  was  carried  away  for  the 
nioment  by  an  irresistible  tiain  of 
tiioiight,  all  connected  \Wlh  her  d:iugli- 
tcr's  future  greatncsa,  Sir  Mulberry 
1  iawk  and  his  friend  exchanged  glances 
over  the  top  of  tiie  bonnet  which  the 
poor  lady  so  much  regrette<l  not  having 
loti  at  home,  and  proceeded  to  dilate 
wiiii  great  rapture,  but  much  respect, 
on  the  iiiauitold  perfections  of  Miss 
Nickleby. 


"  What  a  deligiit,  what  a  comfort, 
what  a  happiness,  this  amiable  creature 
must  be  to  you,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
throwing  into  his  voice  an  indication 
of  the  w.armest  feeling. 

"  She  is  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jlro. 
Nickleby  ;  '•  she  is  tl\^  sweetest-tem- 
pered, kindest-hearted'  creatiu'e — and 
so  clever !" 

"  She  looks  clayver,"  said  Lord  Vc- 
risopht,  with  the  air  of  a  judge  of 
cleverness. 

"  I  assure  you  she  is,  my  lord,"  re- 

!  turned  Mrs.  Nickleby.      "  When  she 

,  was  at  school  in  Devonshire,  she  was 

j  universally  allowed   to  be  beyond  all 

'  exception  the  very  clevfrest  girl  there, 

and    there  were  a   great    many  very 

j  clever  ones  too,  and  that's  the  truth — 

twenty-live  young  ladies,  fifty  guineas 

a-year  without  the  et-ceteras,  both  tho 

Miss  Dowdies,  tlie  most  accomplished, 

elegant,  fascinating  creatures — Oh  dear 

■me!"    said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "I   never 

I  shall  forget  what  pleasure  she  used  to 

give  me  and  her  poor  dear  papa,  when 

I  .she  was  at  that  school,  never — such  a 

I  delightful  letter  every  half-year,  telling 

I  us  that  she  was  the  first  pupil  in  the 

whole  establishment,  and    had    made 

more  progress  than  anybody  else !     I 

can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it  even 

now.     The  girls  wTote  all  the  lctti;rs 

themselves,"     added    Mrs.   Nickleby, 

j  "and  the  writing -master  touched  them 

I  up  afterwards  with  a  magnifying  glass 

'  and  a  silver  pen  ;  at  least  I  think  they 

wrote  them,  though  Kate  w.as  never 

,  quite  certain  about  tb.at,  because  she 

didn't  know  the  handwriting  of  hers 

'  again  ;  but  any  way,  I   know  it  was  a 

\  circular  which  they  all  copied,  and  of 

1  course  it  was  a  very  gratifying  thing — 

very  gi-atifying." 
I  With  similar  recollections  Mrs.  Nick- 
I  leby  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  tho 
j  w-ay,  until  tiicy  reached  the  omnibus, 
1  which  the  extreme  politeness  of  her 
j  new  friends  would  not  allow  them  to 
I  leave  until  it  actually  started,  when. 
;  they  took  their  hats  "S  Mrs.  Nickh-by 
solemnly  assured  her  hearci-s  on  many 
subsequent  occasions, "completely otf," 
I  and  kiss"ed  their  straw-coloured  kid 
1  gloves  till  they  were  uo  longer  visible. 
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Mrs.  Nickleby  leant  back  in  the  fur- 
thest corner  of  the  conveyance,  and, 
closing  her  eyes,  resij^ned  herself  to  a 
host  of  most  pleasing  meditations. 
Kate  had  never  said  a  word  about 
having  met  eitlier  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
"  that,"  she  thought,  "  argues  that  she 
is  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  one 
of  thcra."  Then  the  question  arose, 
which  one  could  it  he.  The  lord  was 
the  youngest,  and  his  title  Avas  cer- 
tainly the  grandest ;  still  Kate  was  not 
the  girl  to  be  swayed  bj'  such  consider- 
ations as  these.  "  I  will  never  put  any 
constramt  upon  h.er  inclinations,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby  to  herself;  "but  upon 
my  word  I  think  there 's  no  comparison 
between  his  lordship  and  Sir  Mul- 
berry— Sir  jMulberry  is  such  an  atten- 
tive gentlemanly  creature,  so  much 
manner,  such  a  fine  man,  and  has  so 
much  to  s.ay  for  himself.  I  hope  it's  Sir 
Mulberry — I  think  it  must  be  Sir  Mul- 
berry !"  And  then  her  thoughts  fiew 
back  to  her  old  predictions,  and  the 
number  of  times  she  had  said,  that 
Kate  with  no  fortune  would  marry 
better  than  other  people's  daughters 
with  thousands ;  and,  as  she  pictured 
with  the  brightness  of  a  mother's  fancy 
all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  poor  girl 
who  had  struggled  so  cheerfully  with  her 
new  life  of  liardship  and  trial,  her  heart 
grew  too  full,  and  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  face. 

Meanwhile,  Plalph  walked  to  and 
fro  in  his  little  back  office,  troubled  in 
mind  by  what  had  just  occurred.  To 
say  that  Ralph  loved  or  cared  for — in 


the  most  ordinary  acceptation  of  those 
terms — any  one  of  God's  creatures, 
would  be  the  wildest  fiction.  Still, 
there  had  somehow  stolen  upon  him 
fi'om  time  to  time  a  thought  of  his 
niece  which  was  tinged  with  compas- 
sion and  pity ;  breaking  through  the 
dull  cloud  of  dislike  or  indifference 
which  darkened  men  and  women  in 
his  eyes,  there  was,  in  her  case,  the 
faintest  gleam  of  light — a  most  feeble 
and  sickly  ray  at  the  best  of  times — but 
there  it  was,  and  it  showed  the  poor 
girl  in  a  better  and  purer  aspect  than 
any  in  which  he  had  looked  on  human 
nature  yet. 

"I  wish,"  thought  Ralph,  «I  had 
never  done  this.  And  yet  it  will  keep 
this  boy  to  me,  while  there  is  money 
to  be  made.  Selling  a  girl^throwing 
her  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  in- 
sult, and  coarse  speech.  Nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  profit  from  him  al- 
ready though.  Pshaw  !  tnatch-making 
mothers  do  the  same  thing  every 
day." 

He  sat  down,  and  told  the  chances, 
for  and  against,  on  his  fingers. 

"  If  I  had  not  put  them  in  the  right 
track  to-day,"  thought  Ralph,  "  this 
foolish  woman  would  have  done  so. 
Well.  If  her  daughter  is  as  true  to 
herself  as  she  should  be  from  what  I 
liave  seen,  what  harm  ensues  ?  A 
little  teazing,  a  little  humbling,  a  few 
tears.  Yes,"  said  Ralph,  aloud,  as  he 
locked  his  iron  safe.  ''  She  must  take 
her  chance.  She  must  take  her 
cliance." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


MRS.  NICKLEDY    BECOMES    ACQUAINTED    WITH    MESSRS.  PYKE   AND    PLUCK,   WHOSE 
AFFECTION    AND    INTEREST   ARE    BEVOND    ALL    BOUNDS. 


Mrs.  Nickleby  had  not  felt  so  proud 
and  important  for  many  a  day,  as 
when,  on  reaching  home,  she  gave 
herself  wholly  u\)  to  the  pleasant 
visions  which 'had  accompanied  her 
on  her  way  thither.  Lady  jMulberry 
Hawk — that  was  the  prevalent  idea. 


Lady  Mulberry  Hawk  ! — On  Tuesday 
last,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  of  Mul- 
berry Castle,  North  Wales,  to  Cathe- 
rine, only  daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Nickleby,     Esquire,    of     Devonshire 
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•'  Upon  my  word  !"  crii'd  Mrs.  Nicho- 
las Nifkleliy,  "  it  sounds  very  well." 

Having  des[>atchcd  the  cercniDny, 
with  its  attendant  festivities,  to  the 
perfect  satisl'action  of  her  own  mind, 
the  san;j;uine  mother  jiictnred  to  her 
inia:.i;ination  a  long  train  i>f  hononi's 
and  distinctions  which  could  not  fail  to 
p.ccompany  Kate  in  her  new  and  bril- 
liant 8i)here.  She  would  be  jiresentcd 
at  court,  of  course.  On  the  ajmiver- 
sary  of  her  birth-day,  which  was  upon 
the  nineteenth  of  July  ("at  ten  miinites 
past  three  o'cloi!lc  in  the  morning," 
tliought  Mi's.  Nickleby  in  a  parenthesis, 
"  for  I  recollect  asking  what  o'clock  it 
wius,")  Sir  Mulberry  would  give  a  great 
feast  to  all  his  tenants,  and  would  re- 
turn them  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
en  the  amount  of  their  last  half-year's 
i*ent,  as  would  be  fully  described  and 
recorded  in  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, to  the  immeasurable  delight 
and  admil•at?^n  of  all  the  readers 
thereof.  Kate's  picture,  too,  would  be 
in  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  the  annuals, 
and  on  the  opposite  i>a!»e  would  apj)ear, 
in  delicate  type,  "  Lines  on  eonteni- 
]ilating  the  Portrait  of  Laily  Mull)ei-ry 
Ilawk.  By  Sir  Dingleby  Dabber." 
Perhaps  some  one  annual,  of  more 
comprehensive  design  than  its  fellows, 
might  even  contain  a  jiortrait  of  the 
mother  of  Lady  Mulben-y  Hawk,  with 
lines  by  the  father  of  .Sir  Dingleby 
Dabber,  More  unlikely  things  had 
come  to  pass.  Less  interesting  por- 
traits had  appeai-ed.  As  this  thought 
occurred  to  the  good  lady,  her  counte- 
nance unconsciously  as.sumed  that  coni- 
jiound  expression  of  simpering  and 
sleepiness  which,  being  common  to  all 
such  portraits,  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  they  are  always  so  chamiing  and 
pgreenble. 

With  such  triumphs  of  aerial  archi- 
tecture did  Mrs.  Nickleby  occupy  the 
whole  evening  after  her  accidental  in- 
troduction to  llaliih's  titled  friends; 
and  dreams,  no  less  prophetic  and 
equally  promising,  haunted  her  .sleep 
that  night.  She  w.is  preparing  for  her 
frugal  dinner  next  day,  still  occupied 
with  the  same  ideas — a  little  softened 
down  perhaps  by  sleep  and  daylight — 


when  the  gir!  who  attended  Ik  r,  jtiirtly 
for  company,  and  p.-u-tly  to  assist  in 
the  household  afiair.s,  rushed  into  the 
room  in  unwonted  agitation,  and  an- 
nounced that  two  gentlemen  wore 
waiting  in  the  i)a.ssage  for  permission 
to  walk  up  stairs. 

"  Bless  my  heart  !"  cried  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby, hastily  arranging  her  cap  and 
front, "  if  it  should  be — dear  me,  stand- 
ing in  the  passage  all  this  time — why 
don't  you  go  and  ask  them  to  walk  up, 
you  stupid  thing?" 

While  the  girl  was  gone  on  this 
errand,  Mi"s.  Nickleby  hastily  swept 
into  a  cupboard  all  vestiges  of  eating 
and  drinking  ;  which  she  had  scarcely 
done,  and  seated  herself  with  looks  as 
collected  as  she  could  a.ssume,  when 
two  gentlemen,  both  perfect  sti-angers, 
presented  themselves. 

"  How  do  you  do!"  said  one  gentle- 
man, laying  great  stress  on  the  last 
word  of  the  inquiry. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  other 
gentleman,  altering  the  emphasis,  as  if 
to  give  variety  to  the  salutation. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  curtseyed  anil  smiled, 
and  curtseyed  again,  and  remarked, 
rubbing  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  that 
she  hadn't  the — really  —  the  honour 
to— 

"  To  know  us,"  said  the  fii-st  gentle- 
man. "  The  loss  has  been  ours,  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  Has  the  loss  been  ours, 
Pyke!" 

"It  has.  Pluck,"  answei-ed  the  other 
gentleman. 

"  We  have  regretted  it  very  often, 
I  believe,  Pyke  V  said  the  first  gentle- 
man. 

"  Very  often,  Pluck,"  answered  the 
second. 

"  But  now,"  said  the  first  gentleman, 
"  now  we  have  the  happiness  we  have 
pined  and  languished  for.  Have  wc 
pined  and  languished  for  this  happi- 
ness, Pyke,  or  have  we  not  I " 
'  "  You  know  we  have,  Pluck."  said 
Pyke,  reproachfully. 

"  You  hear  him,  ma'fira  ?  '  said  Mr 
Pluck,  looking  round  ;  "  you  hear  tho 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  my  friend 
Pyke — that  reminds  me, — formalities, 
formalities,  must  not  be  neglected  in 
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civilized  society.  Pykc  —  Mrs.  Xick- 
leby." 

Ml*.  Pyke  laid  liis  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  bowed  low. 

"  Whether  1  sliall  introduce  myself 
with  tlip  same  formality,"  said  Mr. 
Pluck^"  whetlier  I  shall  say  myself 
that  my  name  is  Pluck,  or  whether  I 
shall  ask  my  friend  Pyke  (who  being 
now  regularly  introduced,  is  compe- 
tent to  the  office)  to  state  for  me,  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  that  my  name  is  Pluck  ; 
whether  I  shall  claim  your  acquaint- 
ance on  the  plain  ground  of  the  strong 
hiterest  1  take  in  your  welfare,  or  whe- 
ther I  shall  make  myself  known  to  you 
as  the  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — 
these,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  are  considerations 
which  I  leave  to  ycu  to  determine." 

•'Any  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk's 
requires  no  better  introduction  to  me," 
observed  Mrs.  Kickleby,  graciously. 

"  It  is  delightful  to  hear  you  say  so,'' 
said  Mr.  Pluck,  drawing  a  chair  close 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  sitting  himself 
down.  '•  It  is  reireshiug  to  know  tb.at 
you  hold  my  excellent  friend.  Sir  Mul- 
berry, in  such  high  esteem.  A  word 
in  your  ear,  Mrs.  Nickleby.  When 
Sir  Mulberry  knovifs  it,  he  will  be  a 
happy  man — I  say,  Mi'S.  Nickleby,  a 
happy  man.     Pyke,  be  seated." 

"il/y  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby, and  the  poor  lady  e.Kulted  in  the 
idea  that  slie  v.'as  marvellously  sly, — 
"  my  good  opinion  can  be  of  verj'  little 
consequence  to  a  gentleman  like  Sir 
Mulberry." 

"Of  little  consequence  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pluck.  "  Pyke,  of  what  conse- 
quence to  our  friend,  Sir  Mulberry,  is 
the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  i" 

"  Of  what  consequence  1 "  echoed 
Pyke. 

«  Aye,"  repeated  Pluck  ;  « is  it  of 
the  greatest  consequence  ? " 

"  Of  the  very  gi'eatest  consequence," 
replied  Pyke. 

"  Mi's.  Nickleby  cannot  be  ignorant," 
said  Mr.  Pluck,  "  of  the  immense  im- 
pression which  that  sweet  girl  has — " 

"Pluck!"  said  his  friend,  "be- 
v/are  ! " 

"  Pyke  is  right,"  muttered  Mr. 
Plack,  after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  was 


not  to  mention  it.  Pyke  is  very  right. 
Thank  you,  Pyke." 

"  ^A'ell  nov,-,  really,"  tliouglit  Mrs. 
Nickleby  v.'ithin  herself.  "  Such  deli- 
cacy as  that,  I  never  saw  ! " 

Mr.  Pluck,  after  feigning  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  great  embarrassment  for 
some  minutes,  resumed  the  conver.s:i- 
tion  by  entreating  Mrs.  Nickleby  to 
take  no  heed  of  what  he  had  inadvert- 
ently said^to  consider  him  im.piiideni:, 
rash,  injudicious.  The  only  stipulation 
he  would  make  in  his  own  favour  was, 
that  she  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
best  intentions. 

"  But  when,"  said  Mr.  Pluck, "  when 
I  see  so  much  sweetness  and  beauty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so  much  ardour  and 
devotion  on  the  other,  I— pardon  me, 
Pyke,  I  didn't  intend  to  resmne  that 
theme.     Change  the  subject,  Pyke." 

"  Wc  promised  Sir  Mulberry  and 
Lord  Frederick,"  said  Pyke,  "that 
we  'd  call  this  morning  and  inquii'e 
whether  you  took  any  cold  last  night." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  last 
night,  sir  ; "  i-eplied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  with  many  tl'.anks  to  his  lordshij) 
and  Sir  Mulberry  for  doing  me  the 
honour  to  inquire  ;  not  the  least — 
which  is  the  more  singular,  <as  I  really 
am  very  subject  to  colds,  indeed — very 
subject.  I  had  a  cold  once,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  I  think  it  was  in  the  yeai' 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  let 
mo  see,  four  and  five  are  nine,  and — 
yes,  eighteen  Imndred  and  seventeen, 
that  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid 
of ;  actually  and  seriously,  that  I 
thought  I  never  should  get  rid  of.  I 
was  only  cured  at  last  by  a  remedy 
that  I  don't  know  Avhether  you  ever 
happened  to  hear  of,  Mr.  Pluck.  You 
have  a  gallon  of  water  as  hot  as  you 
can  pos.sib!y  bear  it,  with  a  pound  of 
salt  and  sixpen  'orth  of  the  finest  bran, 
and  sit  with  your  head  in  it  for  twenty 
minutes  every  night  just  before  going 
to  bed  ;  at  least,  I  don 't  mean  your 
head — your  feet.  It 's  a  most  extraor- 
dinary cure  —  a  most  extraordinary 
cure.  I  used  it  for  the  first  time,  1 
recollect,  the  day  after  Christmas  Day, 
and  by  the  middle  of  April  foilowuig 
the  cold  was  gone.     It  seems  quite  a 
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miracle  wlicn  you  come  to  think  of  it 
for  I  lia;l  it  ever  since  the  beginning  oi" 
Septf-mber." 

"  What  an  afflicting  calamity  ! "  said 
Mr.  I'yke. 

"  Perfectly  horrid ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pluck. 

"  But  it's  worth  the  pain  of  hearing, 
only  to  know  tliat  Mrs.  Is'ic-klcby  re- 
covered it,  isn't  it,  Pluck  ?"  cried  Mi*. 
Pyko. 

"  That  i.s  the  circumstance  which 
gives  it  such  a  thrilling  interest,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pluck. 

"  But  come,"  said  Fyke,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself  ;  "  we  must 
not  forget  our  mission  in  the  pleasure 
cf  this  interview.  We  come  on  a  mis- 
sion, Mrs.  Nickleby." 

"  On  a  niis.sion," exclaimed  that  good 
lady,  to  whose  mind  a  definitive  pro- 
posal of  niarriajje  for  Kate  at  once  pre- 
cented  itself  in  lively  colours. 

"  From  Sir  Mulben-y,"  replied  Pyke. 
"  Yon  must  be  very  dull  here." 

"  Hathcr  dull,  1  confess,"  said  Mi's. 
Nickleby. 

"  We  bring  the  compliments  of  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk,  and  u  tliDUsand  en- 
treaties that  you'll  take  a  seat  in  a 
private  box  at  the  play  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Pluck. 

"  C)h  deju'!"  said  Mrs.  Nicldeby, 
'*  I  never  go  out  at  all,  never." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  reason,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,  why  you  should 
go  out  to-night,"  retorted  Mr.  Pluck. 
♦*  Pyke,  entreat  Mi-s.  Nickleby." 

"  Oh,  pi*ay  do,"  saiil  Pyk(;. 

♦'  You  positively  must,"  urged  Pluck. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby  hesitating  ;  "  but — " 

"  There's  not  a  but  in  the  case,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Pluck  ;  **not  such  a  word  in  the 
vocabulary.  Your  "brother-in-law 
joins  us.  Lord  Frederick  joins  us,  Sir 
MulbeiTy  joins  us,  Pyke  joins  us — a 
refusid  is  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Mulberry  scuds  a  carriage  for  you — 
twenty  minutes  before  seven  to  the 
moment — you  'U  not  be  so  cruel  ::s  to 
disappoint  the  whole  partv,  Mi-s. 
Nickleby?" 

"  You  ax'c  so  very  pressing,  that  I 


scai'cely  know  what  to  say,"  replied 
the  worthy  lady. 

"  Say  nothing  ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
word,  my  dearest  madam,"  urged  Mr. 
Pluck.  "  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  that  ex- 
cellent gentleman,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  there  is  the  most  trifling,  the  most  ex- 
cusable breach  of  confidence  in  what  I 
am  about  to  s:iy  ;  and  yet  if  my  friend 
I'yke  there  overheard  it — such  is  tliat 
nuui's  delicate  sense  of  honour,  Mrs. 
Nickleby — he'd  have  me  out  before 
dinner-time." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  cast  an  apprehen.sivo 
glance  at  the  warlilic  Pyke,  who  had 
walked  to  the  window  ;  and  Mr.  Pluck, 
squeezing  her  hand,  went  on — 

"  Your  daughter  has  made  a  con- 
quest— a  conquest  on  which  I  may  con- 
gratulate you.  Sir  Mulberry,  m  .•  dear 
ma'am.  Sir  Mulberry  is  her  devoted 
slave.     Hem  ! " 

"  Hah  !"  cried  Mr.  Pyke  at  this 
juncture,  snatching  something  from  tho 
chinmey-picce  with  a  theatrical  air. 
"  What  is  this  !  what  do  1  behold  !" 

"  \\'hat  (h)  yon  behold,  mv  dear 
fellow  ?"  asked'Mr.  Pluck. 

"  It  is  the  face,  the  countenance,  the 
expression,"  cried  Mr.  Pyke,  falling 
into  his  chair  with  a  miniature  in  h\s 
hand  ;  "  feebly  portrayed,  imperfectly 
caught,  but  still  the  face,  t/ic  counte- 
nance, tl,c  expression." 

'•  I  recognise  it  at  this  distance  I" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck  in  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm. "  Is  it  not,  my  dear  madam, 
the  faint  similitude  of — " 

"  It  is  my  daughter's  portrait,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  pride.  And 
so  it  was.  And  little  Miss  La  Crcevy 
luid  brought  it  home  for  inspection  only 
two  nights  ijefore. 

.Mr.  I'yke  no  sooner  ascertained  that 
he  was  quite  right  in  his  conjecture, 
than  he  launched  into  the  most  extra- 
vagant encomiums  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal ;  and  in  the  wannth  of  his  endm- 
siasm  kissed  tho  picture  a  thous:<.nd 
times,  wliilo  Mr.  Pluck  pressed  Mi"s. 
Nickleby's  liand  to  his  heart,  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  possession  of 
such  a  dau'^htcr,  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness and  aH'eetion,  that  the  tears  stood, 
or  seemed  to  stand,  in  his  eyes.    Poor 
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Jlrs.  Niclcleljy,  wlio  had  listened  in  a 
st:ite  of  envialjle  complacency  at  first, 
became  at  length  quite  overpowered  by 
tiiese  tokens  of  regard  for,  and  attach- 
ment to,  the  family  ;  and  even  the  ser- 
vant girl,  who  liad  peeped  in  at  the 
door,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  in 
astonishment  at  the  ecstasies  of  the 
two  friendly  visiters. 

By  degrees  \]::->,i:  raptm-es  subsided, 
and  jMrs.  Nickieby  went  on  to  enter- 
tain her  guests  with  a  lament  over  her 
fallen  fortunes,  and  a  picturesque 
account  of  her  old  house  in  the  country : 
comprising  a  full  descrii)tion  of  the 
different  apartments,  not  forgetting  the 
little  store-room,  and  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  how  many  steps  you  went  dowji 
to  get  into  the  garden,  and  which  way 
you  turned  wheu  you  came  out  at  the 
parlour-door,  and  what  capital  fixtures 
there  were  in  the  kitchen.  Tjiis  last 
reflection  naturally  conducted  her  into 
the  wash-house  Avhere  she  stumbled 
upon  the  brewing  utensils,  among  which 
she  might  have  wandered  for  an  horn", 
if  the  mere  mention  of  those  imple- 
ments had  not,  by  an  association  of 
ideas  instantly  reminded  Mr.  Pyke 
that  he  was  "  amazing  thirsty." 

"  And  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr. 
Pyke  ;  "  if  you'll  send  round  to  the 
public-house  for  a  pot  of  mild  half- 
and-half,  positively  and  actually  I  '11 
drink  it." 

And  positively  and  actually  Mr. 
Pyke  did  drink  it,  and  Mr.  Pluck 
helped  him,  while  ]\Ir3.  Nickleby  looked 
on  in  divided  admiration  of  the  con- 
descension of  the  two,  and  the  aptitude 
with  which  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  pewter-pot ;  in  explana- 
tion of  which  seeming  marvel  it  may 
be  here  observed,  that  gentlemen  who, 
like  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  live  upon 
their  wits  (or  not  so  m.uch,  jierhaps, 
upon  the  presence  of  their  own  wits  as 
upon  the  absence  of  wits  iji  other 
people)  arc  occasionally  reduced  to  very 
narrow  shifts  and  straits,  and  are  at 
such  periods  accustomed  to  regale 
themselves  in  a  very  simple  and  primi- 
tive manner. 

"  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven, 
then,"  said   Mr;    Pyke,  rising,   "  the 


coach  will  be  liere.  One  more  look — 
one  little  lo(jlc — at  that  sweet  face. 
Ah  !  here  it  is.  Unmoved,  unchanged !" 
This  by  the  way  was  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance,  miniatures  being 
liable  to  so  many  changes  of  expres-  . 
sion— «  Oh,  Pluck  !  Pluck  !  " 

Mr.  Pluck  made  no  other  reply  tii:ui 
kissing  Mrs.  Nickleby's  hand  with  a 
great  show  of  feeling  and  attachment  ; 
Mr.  Pyke  having  done  the  same,  both 
gentlemen  hastily  withdrew. 

Mrs.  Nickieby  was  commonly  in  the 
habit  of  giving  herself  credit  for  a 
pretty  tolerable  share  of  penetration 
and  acuteness,  l;ut  she  had  never  felt 
so  satisfied  with  her  own  sharp-sighted- 
ness  as  she  did  that  day.  She  had 
fomid  it  all  out  the  night  before.  She 
had  never  seen  Sir  Mulberry  and  Kate 
together — never  even  hoard  .Sir  JIul- 
beiT^'s  name— and  yet  hadn  't  she  said 
to  herself  from  the  very  first,  that  she 
saw  how  the  case  stood  ?  and  what  a 
triumph  it  was,  for  there  v,-as  now  no 
doubt  about  it.  If  these  flattering 
attentions  to  herself  were  not  sufficient 
proof  .  Sir  MulbeiTy's  confidential 
friend  had  suffered  the  secret  to  escape 
him  in  so  many  words.  "  I  am  quite 
in  love  with  that  dear  Mr.  Pluck,  I 
declare  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Nicldeby. 

There  was  one  great  source  of  unea^ 
siness  in  the  midst  of  this  good  fortune, 
and  that  was  the  having  nobody  by,  to 
whom  she  could  confide  it.  Once  or 
twice  she  almost  resolved  to  walk 
straight  to  Miss  La  Crcevy's  and  tell 
it  all  to  her.  «  But  I  don't  know," 
thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  "  she  is  a  very 
worthy  person,  but  I  am  afi-aid  too 
much  beneath  Sir  ^Mulberry's  station 
for  us  to  make  a  companion  of.  Poor 
thing  I  "  Acting  upon  this  grave  con- 
sideration she  rejected  the  idea  of 
taking  the  little  portrait-painter  into 
her  confidence,  and  contented  herself 
with  holding  out  sundry  vague  and 
mysterious  hopes  of  preferment  to  the 
servant  girl,  wlio  received  these  obscure 
hints  of  dawning  greatness  with  much 
veneration  and  respect. 

Punctual  to  its  time  came  the 
promised  vehicle,  which  was  no  haclv- 
ney  coa.ch,  but  a  private  chwiot,  having 
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liehind  it  a  for»tniaii,  whose  lees,  al- 
though somewhat  lai'gc  lor  his  body, 
ini;iiit,  as  mere  abstract  logs,  have  set 
themselves  up  for  models  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  quite  exhilarating 
to  hear  the  clash  and  l)ustlewith  whicli 
he  banged  tiie  door  and  jumped  up 
behind  after  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in  ; 
and  as  that  good  lady  was  perfectly 
unconscious  tiiat  he  applied  the  gold- 
headed  end  of  liis  long  stick  to  his  nose, 
and  so  telegraphed  most  disrespectfully 
to  the  coachman  over  her  very  head, 
she  sat  in  a  state  of  much  stiffness  and 
dignity,  not  a  little  proud  of  her  posi- 
tion. 

At  the  theatre  entrance  there  was 
more  banging  and  more  bustle,  and 
tiicre  were  also  Messrs.  I'yke  and  Pluck 
waiting  to  escort  her  to  her  box  ;  and 
so  polite  were  they,  that  Mr.  Pyke 
tlu-eatened  with  niany  oaths  to  "  smifii- 
gate"  a  very  old  ni;ui  with  a  lantern 
who  accidentally  stumbled  in  her  way 
— to  the  great  teiTor  of  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
who,  conjecturing  more  from  Mr. 
Fyke's  excitement  tlian  any  jjievious 
acquaintance  with  the  etjinology  of  the 
word  that  smitligation  anil  bloodshed 
must  be  in  the  main  one  and  the  same 
thing,  was  alamied  beyond  expression, 
lest  something  should  occur.  Fortu- 
nately, iiowever,  Mr.  I'ykc  confined 
himself  to  mere  verbal  smifligation, 
and  they  reached  their  box  with  no 
more  serious  interruption  by  the  way, 
than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  same 
pugnacious  gentleman  to  '•'  bmash"  the 
assistant  box-keeper  for  happening  to 
mistake  the  number. 

Mi-s.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  been 
put  away  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
box  in  ;in  arm  chair,  when  Sir  Mul- 
berry and  Lord  Verisopht  arrived, 
arrayed  from  the  ci'owiis  of  their  heads 
to  the  tips  of  tiieir  gloves,  and  from  the 
tips  of  their  gloves  to  the  toes  of  their 
boots,  in  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
majuier.  Sir  Mulberry  was  a  little 
hoai-ser  than  on  the  previous  day,  and 
Lord  Verisdpht  looked  i-ather  sleepy 
and  queer  ;  from  which  tokens,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
botlj  being  to  a  trifling  extent  un- 
steady upon  their  legs,   Mrs.   Nickleby 


justly  concluded  that  they  nad  taken 
dinner. 

"  We  have  oeen — we  have  been — 
toasting  your  lovely  daughter,  Mre. 
Nickleby,"  whispered  Sir  MidbeiTv, 
sitting  (lown  bcliind  her. 

"  Uh,  ho!"  thought  that  knowing 
lady  ;  "  wine  in  ;  truth  out. — You  are 
very  kind,  Sir  MulbeiTv." 

"  No,  no,  ujion  my  soul  !"  rephcd 
Sir  Mulben-y  Hawk.  "  It's  you  that's 
kind,  upon  my  soul  it  is.  It  was  so 
kind  of  you  to  come  to-night." 

*■'  So  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me, 
you  moan.  Sir  MulbeiTv,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  tossing  her  head,  and  looking 
prodigiously  sly. 

"  I  am  .so  anxious  to  know  you,  so 
anxious  to  cultivate  your  good  opinion, 
so  desirous  that  there  should  be  a 
delicious  kind  of  harmonious  family 
understanding  between  us,"  said  Sir 
Mulbeny,  "  that  you  mustn't  think 
I'm  disinterested  in  what  I  do.  I'm 
infernal  selfish  ;  I  am — upon  rav  soul 
I  am." 

"  I  am  sure  vou  can't  be  selfish,  Sir 
MulboiTy !"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  You  have  much  too  open  and  gene- 
rous a  countenance  for  that." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  observer 
you  arc  !"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

■'  Oh  no,  indeed,  I  don't  see  very 
far  into  things,  Sir  Mulberry,"  replied 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  toneof  voice  which 
left  the  baronet  to  infer  that  she  saw 
very  far  indeed. 

"  I  am  quite  afraid  of  you,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  Upon  my  soul,"  repeated 
Sir  Mulben-y,  looking  round  to  his 
companions  ;  "  I  am  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby.    She  is  so  immensely  shai-p." 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  shook  their 
heads  mysteriously,  and  observed  to- 
gether that  they  had  found  that  out 
long  ago  ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Nickleby 
tittered,  and  Sir  Mulberry  laughed,  and 
Pyke  and  Pluck  roared. 

"  I5ut  whore's  my  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Mulberry  !"  inquired  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  I  shouldn't  be  here  without  him.  1 
hope  he 's  coming." 

"  Pyke,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  taking 
out  his  tooth-pick  and  lolling  back  in  lii^i 
chair,  as  if  he  wore  too  lazv  to  invent 
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-1  reply  to  this  question.  "Where's 
Ralph- Nickleby?" 

"  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  imitating  the 
baronet's  action,  and  turning  the  lie 
over  to  his  friend,  "  where 's  Ralph 
Nickleby  i" 

Mr.  Pluck  was  about  to  return  some 
evasive  reply,  when  the  bustle  caused 
by  a  party  entering  the  next  box 
seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
four  gentlemen,  who  exchanged  glances 
of  much  meaning.  The  new  i)arty 
beginning  to  converse  together,  Sir 
Mulberry  suddenly  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  attentive  listener,  and 
implored  his  friends  not  to  breathe — 
not  to  breathe. 

"Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  Wliat  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Hush  ! "  replied  Sir  Mulberry, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Lord 
Frederick,  do  you  I'ecognize  the  tones 
of  til  at  voice  ?" 

"  Deyvie  take  me  if  I  didn't  think  it 
was  the  voice  of  Miss  Nicldeby." 

"  Lor,  my  lord  ! "  cried  Miss 
Nickleby's  mamma,  thiiisting  her  head 
round  the  curtain.  "  Why,  actually — 
Kate,  my  dear,  Kate." 

"  Yoio  here,  mamma  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible!" 

"  Possible,  my  dear  ?     Yes." 

"Why  who — who  on  earth  is  that 
you  have  with  you,  mamma  ? "  said 
Kate,  shrinlcing  back  as  she  caught 
sight  of  a  man  smiling  and  kissing  his 
hand. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  ?" 
replied  Mi-s.  Nickleby,bendingtoward3 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  speaking  a  little 
louder  for  that  ladv's  edification. 
"  There  's  Mr.  Pyke,  "iir.  Pluck,  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk,  and  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ! "  tliought  Kate 
hurriedly.  "  How  comes  slie  in  such 
society  !" 

Now,  Kate  thought  thus  so  hur- 
riedly, and  the  surprise  was  so  great, 
and  moreover  brought  back  so  forci- 
bly the  recollection  of  what  had  passed 
at  Ralph's  delectable  dinner,  that  she 
turned  extremely  pale  and  appeared 
greatly  agitated,  \vhich  sj^mptoms  being 
observed  by  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wci'e  at 


once  set  down  by  that  acute  lady  &a 
being  caused  and  occasioned  by  vio- 
lent love.  But,  although  she  was  in 
no  small  degree  delighted  by  this  dis- 
covery which  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  her  own  quickness  of  perception, 
it  did  not  lessen  her  motherly  anxiety 
in  Kate's  behalf ;  and  accordingly, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  trepidation, 
she  quitted  her  own  box  to  hasten 
into  that  of  Mrs.  Wititterly.  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  keenly  alive  to  the  gloi'y  of 
having  a  lord  and  a  baronet  among 
her  visiting  acquaintance,  lost  no  time 
in  signing  to  Mr.  Wititterly  to  open 
the  door,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
party  had  made  an  irruption  into  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  box,  which  it  filled  to  the 
very  door,  tiiere  being  in  fact  only 
room  for  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  to 
get  in  their  heads  and  waistcoats. 

«  My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by, kissing  her  daughter  affectionately. 
"  How  ill  you  looked  a  moment  ago  ! 
You  quite  frightened  me,  I  declare  !" 

"  It  was  mere  fancy,  mamma, — 
the  —the — reflection  of  the  lights  per- 
haps," replied  Kate,  glancing  nervously 
round,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
whisper  any  caution  or  explanation. 

"  Don't  you  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
my  dear  ? " 

Kate  bowed  slightly,  and  biting 
her  lip  turned  her  head  towai'ds  the 
stage. 

lint  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  repulsed,  for  he  advanced 
with  extended  hand  ;  and  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by officiously  informing  Kate  of  this 
circumstance,  she  was  obliged  to  e.x- 
tend  her  own.  Sir  Mulberry  detained 
it  while  he  murmured  a  profusion  of 
compliments,  which  Kate,  remember- 
ing what  had  passed  between  them, 
rightly  considered  as  so  many  aggra- 
vations of  the  insult  he  had  ah'eady 
put  upon  her.  Then  followed  the 
recognition  of  Lord  Verisopht,  and 
then  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Pyke,  and 
then  that  of  Mr.  Pluck,  and  finally, 
to  complete  the  young  lady's  mortifi- 
cation, she  was  compelled  at  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  request  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  introducing  tlie  odious 
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pei-sons,  whom  she  regarded  with  the 
utmost  indi^iiiatioii  and  abhorrence. 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  dehglited,"  said 
Mr.  Wititterly,  rubl)ing  liis  hands  ; 
"  ileli;;lited,  my  lord,  I  am  sure,  witli 
tliis  opportunity  of  contractin;:;  an 
acquaintance  wiiieh,  I  trust,  my  lord, 
we  shall  inipro\e.  Julia,  my  dear, 
you  must  not  allow  youi"self  to  be  too 
much  excited,  you  must  not.  Indeed 
you  must  not.  Jlrs.  Wititterly  is  of 
a  most  e.\cital)le  nature,  Sir  Mulberry. 
1'he  snuir  of  a  camlle,  the  wick  of  a 
lamp,  the  bloom  on  a  peach,  the  down 
on  u  butterHy.  You  miijht  ))low  her 
away,  my  lord  ;  you  migiit  blov/  her 
away." 

Sir  Mulberry  seemed  to  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  the 
lady  could  be  blown  away.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  delight  was  mutual, 
and  Lord  Verisopht  added  that  it  was 
nmtual,  whensupon  Messrs.  I'ykc  aiul 
Pluck  were  heard  to  numuur  from 
the  distance  that  it  was  very  mutual 
indeed. 

"  I  tiike  an  interest,  my  lord,"  R.aid 
Mi's.  Wititterly,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"such  an  interest  in  the  drama." 

"Ye — es.  It's  very  iuterastiiig," 
X'cj)lied  Lord  A'erisoj)ht. 

''  1  'm  always  ill  after  Shakspeare," 
s;iid  Mrs.  Wititterly.  "  I  scarcely 
e.>:ibt  the  next  day  ;  I  find  the  re-action 
so  very  great  alter  a  tragedy,  my  lord, 
and  Shakspeare  is  such  a  delicious 
civatui'e." 

"  Ye — es  ! "  replied  Lord  Vcrisopht. 
''  He  was  a  clayvcr  man." 

"  Do  you  know,  my  lord,"  said  ili-s. 
Wititterly,  alter  a  long  silence,  "I 
find  1  take  so  much  more  interest  in 
his  plays,  after  having  been  to  tliat 
deal'  httle  dull  house  he  was  born  iu  ! 
Were  you  ever  tliere,  my  lord  {" 

•'  No,  nayver,"  replied  Verisoj)lit. 

"  Then  really  you  ought  to  go,  my 
lord,"  rctm-ned  Mi's.  Wititterly,  in 
very  languid  and  drawling  accents. 
"  1  don't  know  Ijow  it  is,  but  after 
you  'vo  seen  the  pliMjc  and  written 
yoiu'  name  iu  the  little  book,  some- 
how or  other  you  seem  to  be  inspired  ; 
it  kindles  up  c^uitc  a  fire  witliiu 
oiu\" 


"  Yo — es  !"  replied  Lord  Vcrisopht, 

!  "  I  shall  certainly  go  there." 

[      "  Julia,   my   MIe."   interposed   Mr. 

Wititterly,    "  you   are    deceiving   his 

:  lordship — unintentionally,  my  lord,  she 

■  is  deceiving  you.     It  is  your  poetical 

temperaraeut,  my  dear — your  ethereal 

I  soul — your  fervid  imagination,  which 

throws  you  into  a  glow  of  genius  and 

:  excitement.     There  is  nothing  iu  the 

place,  my  dear — nothing,  nothing." 

"  I  think  there  must  be  something 
in  the  place,"  said  ^Irs.  Nickleby,  who 
had  been  listening  in  silence  ;  "  for, 
soon  after  I  wiis  married,  I  went  to 
Stratford  with  poor  dear  Jlr.  Nickleby, 
in  a  post-chai.se  from  Uirmingham — 
was  it  a  post-chaise  though!"  said 
Jlrs.  Nickleby,  considering  ;  "  yes,  it 
must  have  been  a  post-chaise,  beeauso 
I  recollect  remarking  at  the  time  that 
the  driver  liad  a  green  shade  over  his 
left  eye  ; — in  a  post-cliaiso  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  after  we  had  seen  Shak- 
speare's  tomb  and  birth-place,  we  went 
back  to  the  inn  there,  where  we  slept 
'  that  night,  and  I  recollect  that  all  niglit 
long  I  dreamt  of  nothing  but  a  black 
gentleman,  at  full  length,  iu  plaster-cf- 
Pai'is,  with  a  lay  down  collar  tied  \\ith 
two  tassels,  leaning  against  a  post  and 
thinking  ;  and  when  I  woke  in  tho 
morning  and  described  him  to  Mr. 
Nickleby,  he  said  it  was  Shakspeai'o 
just  as  he  had  been  when  he  was  alive, 
which  was  very  curious  indeed.  Strat- 
ford—  Sti'atford,"  continued  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  considering.  "  Yes,  I  a'.u 
positive  ab  ut  that,  because  I  recoUecc 
I  was  in  tlie  family  way  wiih  my  son 
Nicholas  at  tiie  time,  and  I  had  been 
very  much  frightened  by  an  Italian 
image  boy  that  very  moi-ning.  In  fact, 
it  was  quite  a  mercy,  ma'am,"  added 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  iu  a  whisper  to  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  "  tliat  my  ion  didn't  turn 
out  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  and  what 
a  dreadful  thing  tliat  would  have 
been  ! " 

When  Mi's.  Nickleby  had  brought 
this  interesting  anecdote  to  a  close, 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  ever  zealous  in  theu' 
patron's  cause,  proposed  the  adjounv- 
ment  of  a  detachment  of  tiie  party  into 
tlie  next  box  ;  aud  with  so  much  skill 
P  2 
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were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that 
Kate,  der.pite  ::11  she  could  say  or  do 
to  the  contrary,  had  no  alternative  hut 
to  suffer  herself  to  he  led  away  by  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawlc.  Her  mother  and 
Mr.  Pluck  accompanied  them,  but  the 
worthy  lady,  pluming  herself  upon  her 
discretion,  took  particular  care  not  so 
much  as  to  look  at  her  daughter  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  to  seem  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  jokes  and  conversa- 
tion of  Mr.  Pluck,  who,  having  been 
appointed  sentry  over  Mrs.  Niciileby 
for  that  especial  purpose,  neglected,  on 
liis  side,  no  possible  opportunity  of 
engrossing  her  attention. 

Lord  Fredei'ick  Verisopht  remained 
in  the  next  box  to  be  talked  to  by  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  and  Mr.  Pyke  was  in  attend- 
ance to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  v.dien 
necessary.  As  to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he 
was  sufficiently  busy  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  informing  such  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  as  happened  to  be 
there,  that  those  two  c:;entlemen  up 
stairs,  whom  ti^ey  had  seen  in  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  W.,  were  the  distin- 
guished Lord  Frederick  Verisoi)ht  and 
his  most  intimate  friend,  the  gay  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawli' — a  commmiication 
which  inflamed  several  respectable 
housekeepers  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  rage,  and  reduced  sixteen  unmar- 
ried daughters  to  the  very  brink  of 
despair. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
but  Kate  had  yet  to  be  handed  down 
stairs  by  the  detested  Sir  Mulberry ; 
and  so  skilfully  were  the  munosuvres 
of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  conducted, 
that  she  and  the  baronet  were  the  last 
of  the  party,  and  were  even — witb.out 
an  appearance  of  effort  or  design — left 
at  some  little  distance  behind. 

"Don't  hurry,  don't  hurry,"  said 
Sir  Mulberry,  as  Kate  hastened  on, 
and  attempted  to  release  her  arm. 

She  mace  no  reply,  but  still  pressed 
forward. 

"  Nay,  then — "  coolly  observed  Sir 
Mulberry,  stopping  her  outright. 

"  You  had  best  not  seek  to  detain 
me,  sir  !"  said  Kate,  angrily. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  retorted  Sir  Mul- 
heiTy .     "  My  dear  creature,  now  why 


do  you  keep  up  this  show  of  displca 
sui-e  ? " 

"Skoiv/"  repeated  Kate,  indig- 
nantly. "How  dare  you  presume  to 
speak  to  me,  sir — to  address  me — to 
come  into  my  presence  1 " 

"  You  look  prettier  in  a  passion.  Miss 
Nickleby,''  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
stooping  down,  the  better  to  see  her 
face. 

"  I  hold  you  in  the  bitterest  detesta- 
tion and  contempt,  sir,"  said  Kate.  "  If 
you  find  any  attraction  in  looks  of  dis- 
gust and  aversion,  you — let  me  rejoin 
my  friends,  sir,  instantly.  '  Whatever 
considerations  may  have  -svithheld  me 
thus  far,  I  will  disregard  them  all,  and 
take  a  course  that  even  you  might  feel, 
if  you  do  not  immediately  suffer  me  to 
proceed." 

Sir  MulbeiTy  smiled,  and  still  look- 
ing in  her  face  and  retaining  her  arm, 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"  If  no  regard  for  my  sex  or  helpless 
situation  will  induce  you  to  desist  from 
this  coarse  and  unmanlj'  persecution," 
said  Kate,  scarcely  ]cno\vuig,  in  the 
tumult  of  her  passions,  what  she  said, — 
"  I  have  a  brother  who  will  resent  it 
dearly,  one  day." 

"  Upon  my  soul  I "  exclaimea  Sir 
Mulberry,  as  though  quietly  communing 
v.'ith  himself ;  passing  his  anm  romid 
her  waist  as  he  spoke,  "  she  looks  more 
beautiful,  and  I  like  her  better  in  this 
mood,  than  when  her  eyes  are  cast 
down,  and  she  is  in  perfect  repose  ! " 

How  Kate  reached  the  lobby  where 
her  friends  were  waiting  she  never 
knew,  but  s'le  hiuTied  across  it  without 
at  all  regarding  them,  and  disengaged 
herself  suddenly  from  her  companion, 
sprang  into  the  coach,  and  throwing 
herself  into  its  darkest  corner  bm'st 
into  tears, 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  knowing 
their  cue,  at  once  threw  the  party  into 
great  commotion  by  shouting  for  the 
carriages,  and  getting  up  a  violent 
quirrel  with  sundry  inoff"ensive  by- 
standers  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  tumult 
they  put  the  affrighted  Mre.  Nickleby  in 
her  chariot,  and  having  got  her  safely 
off,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly, whose  attention  also  they  had 
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now  effectually  distracted  from  the 
younjj  lady,  by  tlirowiii";  her  into  a 
state  of  the  utmost  bcwiUUrmont  and 
consternation.  At  lengtii,  the  convey- 
ance in  which  she  had  come  rolled  off 
too  with  its  load,  and  the  four  worthies, 
being  left  alone  under  the  portico,  en- 
joyed a  heiU'ty  lauji;h  together. 

"  Thci'e,"  said  Sir  JIulbcrry,  turning 
to  his  noble  friend.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
last  night  that  if  we  could  find  where 
they  were  going  by  bribing  a  servant 
through  my  fellow,and  then  established 
ourselves  close  by  with  the  mother, 
these  people's  honour  would  be  our 
own  I  Why  here  it  is,  done  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours." 

"  Ye-es,"  replied  the  dupe.  "  But 
I  have  been  tied  to  the  old  woman  all 
ni-ight." 

"  He.ar  him,"  said  Sir  Mulben'v, 
nu'ning  to  his  two  friends.  "  I  Icar  this 
discontented  grumbler.  Isn't  it  enough 
to  make  a  man  swear  never  to  help  him 
in  his  plots  and  schemes  again  ?  Isn't 
it  an  infernal  shame  ?" 

Pyke  asked  Pluck  whether  it  was 
not  an  infernal  shame,  and  Pluck  asked 
Pyke  ;  but  neither  answered. 

"  Isn't  it  the  truth  ? "  demanded 
Verisopht     "  Wasn't  it  so  V 

"  Wjisn't  it  so  !  "  repeated  Sir  Mul- 
lierry.  '•  How  would  you  have  had  it ! 
How  could  we  have  got  a  general  in- 
vitation at  first  sight — come  when  you 
like,  go  when  you  like,  stop  as  long  as 
you  like,  do  wiiat  you  like — if  you,  the 


lord,  had  not  made  yourself  agi'ccabia 
to  the  foolish  mistress  of  the  house 
Do  /  care  for  this  girl,  except  as  your 
friend  ?  Haven't  I  been  sounding  your 
praises  in  her  ears,  and  bearing  her 
pretty  sulks  and  peevishness  all  night 
for  you  ?  What  sort  of  stuff  do  you 
think  I  'm  made  of  ?  Would  I  do  this 
for  every  man — Don't  1  deserve  even 
gratitude  in  return  ? " 

'•  You  're  a  deyvlish  good  fellow," 
said  the  poor  young  lord,  taking  his 
friend's  arm.  "  Upon  my  life,  you're 
a  deyvlish  good  fellow,  Hawk." 

"  And  I  have  done  right,  have  I  ?  " 
demanded  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Quite  ri-ght." 

"  And  like  a  poor, silly, good-natured, 
friendly  dog  as  I  am,  eh  V 

"  Ye-es,ye-es — like  a  friend,"  replied 
the  other. 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Sir  j\Iulberry, 
"  I'm  satisfied.  And  now  let's  go  and 
have  our  revenge  on  the  German  baron 
and  the  Frenchman,  who  cleaned  you 
out  so  handsomely  last  night." 

With  these  words  the  friendly  crea- 
ture took  his  companion's  arm  and 
led  him  away,  turning  half  round  as  he 
did  so,  and  bestowhig  a  wink  and  a 
contemptuous  smile  on  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Pluck,  who,  cramming  their  hand- 
kerchiefs into  their  mouths  to  denote 
their  silent  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  followed  their  patron  and 
his  victim  at  a  little  distance. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


MI^S  NiriCI.KBY,  Rr-XniCHED  DUSPKRATi;  BY  THE  PERSECUTION  OV  SIR  MULBERRY 
HAWK,  AND  THE  COMPLICATED  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISTRE.SSES  WHICH  SUR- 
ROUND HER,  APPEALS,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE,  TO   HER  UNCLE  FOR  PROTECTION. 

TuE  ensuing  morning  brought  reflec-  The    reflections  of    Sir   Mulberry 

flon  with  it,  as  mornin-.;  usually  does  ;  Hawk — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 

but  widely  different  was  the  train   of  to  the  thoughts  of  the  systematic  and 

thought  it  awakened  in  the  different  calculating  man  of  dissipation,  whose 

pei-sons  wlio  had  been  so  imexiiectedly  joys,  regrets,  pains,  and  pleasures,  are 

brought    together   on    the    preceding  all    of  self,  and  who  would   seem  to 

^'vening,by  the  active  agency  of  Messrs.  retain  nothing  of  the  intellectual  faculty 

I'yke  and  Pluck.  but  the  power  to  deb.i.se  himself,  and 
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to  degrade  the  very  nature  Avliose  out- 
A\ard  semblance  he  wears — tlie  reflec- 
tions of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  turned 
upon  Kate  Nickleby,  and  were,  in 
brief,  that  she  was  undoubtedly  hand- 
some ;  that  her  coyness  mw.s^  be  easily 
conquerable  by  a  man  of  his  address 
and  experience,  and  that  the  pursuit 
was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  redound 
to  is  ci-edit,  and  greatly  to  enhance 
his  reputation  witli  the  world.  And 
lost  this  last  consideration — no  mean 
or  secondary  03ie  with  Sir  Mulberry — 
should  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of 
some,  let  it  be  remembered  that  most 
men  live  in  a  woild  of  their  own,  and 
that  in  that  limited  circle  alone  are 
they  ambitious  for  distinction  and  ap- 
plause. Sir  Mulberry's  world  was 
peopled  with  profligates,  and  he  acted 
accordingly. 

Thus,  cases  of  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  tyranny,  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant bigotry,  are  iu  constant  occui'- 
rence  among  us  every  day.  It  is  the 
custom  to  trumpet  forth  much  wonder 
find  astonishment  at  the  chief  actors 
tlierein  setting  at  defiance  so  comjiletely 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is 
no  greater  fallacy  ;  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  do  consult  the  opinion  of 
their  own  httle  world  that  such  things 
Take  place  at  all,  and  strike  the  great 
v.'oi'ld  dumb  with  amazement. 

The  reflections  of  Mrs.  Nickleby 
were  of  the  proudest  and  most  com- 
placent kind  ;  and  under  the  influence 
•  if  her  very  agi'eeable  delusion  .she 
t.traiglitway  sat  down  and  indited  a 
long  letter  to  Kate,  in  which  she  ex- 
jiressed  her  entire  approval  of  the 
I'.dmirable  choice  slie  had  made,  and 
extolled  Sir  Mulberry  to  the  skies;  as- 
serting, for  the  more  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  her  daughter's  feelings,  that  lie 
v,as  precisely  the  individual  whom  she 
(Mrs.  Nickleby)  would  have  cliosen 
lV,r  her  son-in-law,  if  she  had  h.ad  the 
jiieking  and  choosing  from  all  mankind. 
The  good  lady  theti,  with  the  prelimi- 
nary observation  that  she  might  be 
fiiirly  supposed  not  to  have  lived  in  the 
world  so  long  without  knowing  its  ways, 
conmiunicated  a  great  many  subtle 
precepts  applicable  to  the  state  of  court- 


ship, and  confirmed  in  their  wisdom  by 
her  own  personal  experience.  Above 
all  things  she  commended  a  stricL 
maidenly  reserve,  as  being  not  only  a 
very  laudable  thing  in  itself,  but  as 
tending  materially  to  strengthen  and 
increase  a  lover's  ardour.  "  And  I 
never,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "was 
more  delighted  in  my  life  than  to  ob- 
serve last  night,  my  dear,  that  your  good 
souse  had  already  told  you  this."  With 
which  sentiment,  and  various  hints 
of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  her  daughter  inherited 
so  lai'ge  an  instalment  of  her  own  excel- 
lent sense  and  discretion  (to  nearly  the 
full  measure  of  which  she  might  hope, 
with  care,  to  succeed  in  time),  Mrs. 
Nickleby  concluded  a  \evy  long  and 
rather  illegible  letter. 

Poor  Kate  was  well  nigh  distracted 
on  the  receipt  of  four  closely-written 
and  closely-crossed  sides  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  very  subject  which  had 
prevented  her  closing  her  eyes  all 
night,  and  kept  her  weeping  and  watch- 
ing in  her  chamber  ;  still  worse  and 
more  trying  was  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering herself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly,  who,  being  in  low  spirits  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  pi-eceding  night,  of 
course  expected  her  companion  (else 
wherelbre  had  she  board  and  salary  ?) 
to  be  in  the  best  spirits  possilde.  As 
to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  went  about  all 
day  in  a  tremor  of  delight  at  having 
shaken  hands  with  a  lord,  and  having 
actually  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
him  iu  his  own  liouse.  The  lord 
himself,  not  being  troubled  to  any  in- 
convenient extent  with  the  power  of 
thinking,  regaled  himself  with  the  con- 
versation of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck, 
who  sharpened  their  wit  by  .a  plentiful 
indulgence  in  various  costly  stimiihints 
at  his  expense. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon — tliat 
is,  the  vulgar  afternoon  of  the  sun  and 
the  clock  —  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  re- 
clined, according  to  custom,  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  wiiile  Kate  read 
aloud  a  new  novel  in  three  volumes, 
entitled  "  The  Lady  Flabella,"  winch 
Alphonse  the  doubtful  had  pi-ocured 
from  the  library  that  very  nioriiing. 
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And  it  was  a  productioa  admirably 
suited  to  a  lady  labouring  under  Mrs. 
Wititteriy's  complaint,  seeing  that 
there  was  not  a  line  in  it,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  which  could,  by  the  most 
remote  contingency,  awaken  the  small- 
est excitement  in  any  person  breathing. 

Kate  read  on. 

"  '  C'herizette,'  said  the  Lady  Flabella, 
inserting  her  mouse-lilie  feet  in  the 
blue  satin  slippers,  wiiich  had  unwit- 
tingly occasioned  the  half-playful  half- 
angi-y  altercation  between  herself  and 
the  youthful  Colonel  Befiilaire,  in  the 
Duke  of  Minccfenille's  salon  de  danse 
on  the  previous  night.  '  Ci'iefizcltc, 
ma  cherc,  donmz-moi  de  I'eaurdc-Co- 
lognc,  )iHl  voils  plait,  mon  enfant.'' 

'"Mercic — thank  you,'  said  the  Lady 
Flabella,  as  the  lively  but  devoted  Che- 
rizetto,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  tlie 
fragrant  compound  the  Lady  FlabcUa's 
i:wudioir  of  Hnest  cambric,  edged  with 
richest  laco,  and  emblazoned  at  the 
four  corners  with  the  Flabella  crest, 
and  gorgeous  heraldic  beai'ings  of 
that  noble  family  ;  '  Merck — that  will 
do.' 

"'At  this  instant,  while  tlie  Lady 
Flabella  yet  inhaled  that  delicious 
iVagranco  by  holding  the  mouchoir  to 
her  exquisite,  but  thoughtfully-clii- 
.selled  nose,  tho  door  of  the  boudoir 
(.artfully  concealed  by  rich  hangings  of 
-ilken  damask,  the  hue  of  Italy's  firma- 
ment) W.1S  thrown  ojien,  and  with  noi.se- 
I'ss  tread  two  valets-de-chambre,  clad 
i;i  sumptuous  liveries  of  peach-blos.som 
and  gold,  advanced  into  the  room  fol- 
lowed by  a  page  in  bus  de  sole — silk 
.stockings — who,  while  they  remained 
at  some  distance  making  the  most 
u'raceful  obeisances,  advanced  to  the 
;  t  >>f  his  lovely  mistress,  and  drop- 
I  ■  '  I  one  knee  presented,  on  a  golden 
-   IvL-r  goi-geously  chased,  a   scented 

"  •  The  Lady  Flabella,  with  an  agita- 
tion she  could  not  repress,  hastily  tore 
otftho  envJope  and  broke  the  scented 
seal.  It  ICO*  from  Befiilaire  —  the 
younir,  the  slim,  the  low-voiced — her 
own  Befiilaire.'  " 

"  Uh,  charming  !"  interrupted  Kate's 
pati-ouess,  who  was  sometimes  taken 


literary  ;  "  Poetic,  really.  Read  that 
description  again,  Miss  Nickleby." 

Kate  compHed. 

"  Sweet,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.s.  Witit- 
terly,  with  a  sigh.  "  So  voluptuous,  is 
it  not — so  .soft  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  replied  Kate, 
gently  ;  "  very  soft." 

"  Close  the  book.  Miss  Nickleby," 
said  Mi's.  Wititterly.  "  I  can  hear 
nothing  more  to-day  ;  I  should  be  soiTV 
to  disturb  the  impression  of  that  sweet 
description.     Close  the  book." 

Kate  complied,  not  unwillingly  ;  and, 
as  she  did  so,  Mrs.  Wititterly  raising 
herglass  with  a  languid  hand,  remarked, 
that  she  looked  pale. 

"It  was  the  friglit  of  that — that  noise 
and  confu.-ion  last  night,"  said  Kate. 

"  How  very  odd  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
And  certainly,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  it  wns  very  odd  tliat  any- 
thing should  have  distui-bed  a  com- 
panion. A  steam-engine,  or  other  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism  out  of 
order,  would  have  been  nothing  to  it. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  Lord 
Frederick,  and  those  other  delightful 
creatures,  child  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly, still  eyeing  Kate  tlu'ough  her 
glass. 

"  I  met  them  at  my  uncle's,"  said 
Kate,  ve.xed  to  feel  that  she  was  co- 
louring deeply,  but  unable  to  keep 
down  the  blood  which  rushed  to  her 
face  whenever  she  tliought  of  that 
man. 

"  Have  you  known  them  long  ?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Kate.     "  Not  long." 

"  I  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
which  that  respectable  person,  your 
mother,  g;ive  us  of  being  known  to 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  lofty 
manner.  '•  Some  friends  of  ours  wero 
on  the  very  point  of  introducing  us, 
which  makes  it  quite  rem.arkable." 

This  was  said  lest  Miss  Nickleby 
should  grow  conceited  on  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  having  known  four 
great  people  (for  Pyke  and  IMuck 
were  included  among  the  delightful 
creatures),  whom  Mr.s.  Wititterly  did 
not  know.  But  as  tho  cireum.^laaco 
had  made  no  impression  one  way  or 
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other  upon  Kate'b  mind,  the  force  of 
the  observation  was  quite  lost  upon 
her. 

"  They  asked  pennission  to  call," 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  "  I  gave  it 
them  of  course." 

"  Do  you  expect  them  to-day  ? " 
Kate  ventured  to  inquire. 

Mrs.  Wititterly's  answer  ^\■as  lost 
in  the  noise  of  a  tremendous  rapping 
at  the  street-door,  and,  before  it  had 
ceased  to  vibrate,  there  di'ove  up  a 
handsome  cabriolet,  out  of  which 
leaped  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  his 
friend  Lord  Verisopht. 

"  They  are  here  now,"  said  Kate, 
•ising  and  hurrying  away. 

"  Miss  Niekleby  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
\Vititterly,  perfectly  aghast  at  a  com- 
panion's attempting  to  quit  the  room, 
without  her  permission  first  had  and 
obtained.  "  Pray  don't  think  of 
going." 

"  You  are  very  good  !"  replied 
Kate.     "  But—" 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  agitate 
me  by  making  me  speak  so  much," 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  great  sharp- 
ness. "  Dear  me,  Miss  Nicklebv,  I 
beg-" 

It  was  in  vain  for  Kate  to  protest 
that  she  was  unwell,  for  the  footsteps 
of  the  Iniockers,  whoever  they  were, 
were  already  on  the  stairs.  She  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  the  doubtful  page  darted 
into  the  room  and  announced,  Mr. 
Pyke,  and  Mr.  Pluck,  and  Lord  Veri- 
sopht, and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  all  at 
one  bui'st. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
the  world,"  said  Mr.  Pluck  saluting 
both  ladies  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ; 
"the  most  extraordinary  thing.  As 
Lord  Fredex'ick  and  Sir  Mulberi-y  drove 
Tip  to  the  door,  Pyke  and  I  had  that 
instant  knocked." 

"  That  instant  knocked,"  said  Pyke. 

"  No  matter  how  you  came,  so  that 
you  are  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
wlio,  by  dint  of  lying  on  the  same  sofa 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  had  got  up 
quite  a  little  pantomime  of  graceful 
attitudes,  and  now  threw  herself  into 
the  most  striking  of  the  whole  series, 


to  astonish  the  visitei's.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted, I  am  sm-e." 

"  And  how  is  Miss  Niekleby  1 "  said 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  accosting  Kate, 
in  a  low  voice — not  so  low,  however, 
but  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Wititterly. 

"  Why,  she  complains  of  suffering 
from  the  fright  of  last  night,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  for  my  nerves  are  quite  torn  to 
pieces." 

"  And  yet  you  look,"  observed  Sir 
Mulberry,  tui-ning  round ;  "  and  yet 
you  look — " 

"  Beyond  everything, "  said  Mr. 
Pyke,  coming  to  his  patron's  assist- 
ance. Of  course  Mr.  Pluck  said  the 
same. 

"  I  am  afraid  Sir  Mulberry  is  a 
flatterer,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly, turning  to  that  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  sucking  the  head 
of  his  cane  in  silence,  and  stai'ing  at 
Kate. 

"  Oh,  deyvlish  ! "  replied  Verisopht. 
Having  given  utterance  to  which  re- 
markable sentiment,  he  occupied  him- 
self as  before. 

"  Neither  does  Miss  Niekleby  look 
the  worse,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  bending 
his  bold  gaze  upon  her.  "  She  was 
always  handsome,  but,  upon  my  soul, 
ma'am,  you  seem  to  have  imparted 
some  of  your  own  good  looks  to  her 
besides." 

To  judge  from  the  glow  which  suf- 
fused the  poor  girl's  countenance  after 
this  speech,  Mrs.  Wititterly  might, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  have  been 
supposed  to  have  imparted  to  it  some 
of  that  artificial  Ijlooni  which  decorated 
her  own.  Mrs.  Wititterly  admitted, 
though  not  AX  ith  the  best  grace  in  the 
world,  that  Kate  did  look  pretty.  She 
began  to  think  too,  that  Sir  Mulberry 
was  not  quite  so  agreeable  a  creature 
as  she  had  at  first  supposed  him  ;  for, 
although  a  skilful  flatterer  is  a  most 
delightl'ul  companion  if  you  can  keep 
him  all  to  yourself,  his  taste  becomes 
very  doubtful  when  he  takes  to  com- 
plimenting other  people. 

"  Pyke,"  said  the  watchful  Sir. 
Pluck,  observing  the  effect  which  the 
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prai.-c  of  Miss  Nickleby  had  pi'O- 
duced. 

"  Well,  riuck,"  said  Pyke. 

"  Is  there  anybody,"  dcnumded  Mr. 
Plui^k,  mysteriously,  "  anybody  you 
know,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly's  profile 
reminds  you  of?" 

"  Reminds  nie  of !"  answered  Pyke. 
"  Of  eouitic  there  is." 

''  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Pluck, 
in  the  same  mysterious  manner.  "  The 
D.  of  B.  ? " 

'«  Tlie  C.  of  B.,"  replied  Pyke,  with 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  grin  lingering  in 
his  countenance.  "  The  beautiful 
sister  is  the  countess  ;  not  the 
duchess." 

"  Tme,"  said  Pluck,  "  the  C.  of  B. 
The  resemblance  is  wonderful  ?" 

"  Perfectly  startling,"  said  Mr. 
Pyke. 

Here  was  a  state  of  thiugs  !  Mrs. 
Wititterly  was  declared,  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  veracious  and  compe- 
tent witnesses,  to  be  the  very  picture 
of  a  countess  !  This  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  getting  into  good 
society.  Why,  she  might  have  moved 
among  grovelling  j)coplc  for  twenty- 
yeiu's,  and  never  heai'd  of  it.  How 
could  she,  indeed  \  wliat  did  they  know 
about  countesses  ! 

The  two  gentlemen  having  by  the 
greediness  with  which  this  little  bait 
was  swallowed,  tested  the  extent  of 
Mrs.  Wititterly's  appetite  for  adula- 
tion, proceeded  to  administer  that 
conuuodity  in  very  large  doses,  thus 
afVording  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  an 
('jiportunityof  pestering  Miss  Nickleby 
with  ijucstions  and  remarks  to  which 
hhe  was  absolutely  obliged  to  make 
some  reply.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Veri- 
supht  enjoyed  unmolested  the  full 
flavour  of  the  gold  knob  at  the  top  of 
his  cane,  a.s  he  would  have  done  to  the 
end  of  the  interview  if  Mr.  Wititterly 
had  not  come  home,  and  caused  the  con- 
versation to  turn  to  his  favourite  topic. 

"  My  lord,"'  said  Mr.  Witittei'ly, 
"  I  am  delighted— honoured — proud. 
Ik*  seated  again,  my  lord,  pray.  I 
am  proud,  indeed — most  proud." 

It  was  to  the  .secret  annoyance  of 
his  wife  that  Mr.  Wititterly  said  all 


this,  for,  although  she  was  bui-sting 
with  pride  and  arrogance,  she  would 
have  had  the  illustrious  guests  believo 
that  their  visit  was  quite  a  common 
occurrence,  and  that  they  had  lords 
and  baronets  to  see  them  every  day  in 
the  week.  But  Mr.  Wititterly's  feel- 
ings were  beyond  the  power  of  sup- 
pression. 

"  It  is  an  honour,  indeed  I"  said 
Mr.  Wititterly.  "  Julia,  my  soul,  you 
will  sutler  for  this  to-morrow." 

"  Suffer  !  "  cried  Loi'd  Verisopht. 

"  The  reaction,  my  lord,  the  re- 
action," said  Jlr.  Wititterly.  "  This 
violent  strain  upon  the  nervous  system 
over,  my  lord,  what  ensues  !  A  sink- 
ing, a  depression,  a  lowness,  a  lassi- 
tude, a  debility.  My  lord,  if  Sir 
Tumley  Snuttim  was  to  see  that  deli- 
cate creature  at  this  moment,  he  would 
not  give  a — a — tfiis  for  her  life."  In 
illustration  of  which  remark,  Mr. 
Wititterly  took  a  pinch  of  snutt"  from 
his  box  and  jerked  it  lightly  into  the 
air  as  an  emblem  of  instability. 

"  Not  thai,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly, 
looking  about  him  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance. "  Sir  Tumley  Snuftim  would 
not  give  that  for  Mrs.  Wititterly's 
existence." 

Mr.  Wititterly  told  this  with  a  kind 
of  sober  exultation,  as  if  it  were  no 
trifling  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  a 
wife  in  such  a  desperate  state,  and 
Mrs.  Wititterly  sighed  and  looked  on, 
as  if  she  felt  the  honour,  but  had  deter- 
mined to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  might 
be. 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  hus- 
band, ''  is  Sir  Tundey  Snuftims  favour 
ite  patient.  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  the  lirst 
person  who  took  the  new  medicine 
which  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  a 
family  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  I 
believe  she  wa.s.  If  1  am  wrong, 
Julia,  my  dear,  you  will  correct  me." 

"  I  believe  I  was,"  s:»id  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly, in  a  faint  voice. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  his  patron  how  he  could 
best  join  in  this  convereation,  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Pyke  threw  himself 
into  tlie  breach,  and,  l>y  way  of  .sayinj; 
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something  to  the  point,  inquired — with 
reference  to  the  aforesaid  medicine — 
whether  it  was  nice. 

*'  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  It  had  not 
even  that  recommendation,"  said  Mr. 
W. 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  quite  a  martyr," 
observed  Pyice,  with  a  complimentary 
bow. 

"  I  tlnnh  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly, smiling. 

"  I  think  you  are,  my  dear  Julia," 
replied  her  husband,  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  say  that  lie  was  not  vain, 
but  still  must  insist  upon  their  privi- 
leges. "  If  anybody,  my  lord,"  added 
I\lr.  Wititterly,  wheeling  round  to  the 
nobleman,  "  will  produce  to  me  a 
gi'eater  martyr  than  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  1  shall  be  glad  to 
see  that  martyr,  whether  male  or 
female — that 's  all,  my  lord." 

Pylce  and  Pluck  promptlj'  remarked 
that  certain!}'  nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  that ;  and  the  call  having  been  by 
this  time  protracted  to  a  very  great 
length,  they  obeyed  Sir  Mulberry's 
look,  and  rose  to  go.  This  brought  Sir 
Mulberry  himself  and  Lord  Verisopht 
on  their  legs  also.  Many  protestations 
of  friendship,  ami  expressions  anticipa- 
tive  of  the  pleasure  which  must  inevi- 
tably flow  from  so  happy  an  acquaint- 
ance, were  excha-.iged,  and  the  \'isiters 
departed,  with  renev,-ed  assurances  that 
at  all  times  and  seasons  the  mansion 
of  the  VA'^ititterlys  would  be  honoured 
by  receiving  them  beneath  its  roof. 

That  they  came  at  all  times  and 
seasons — that  they  dined  there  one 
day,  supped  the  next,  dined  again  on 
the  next,  and  were  constantly  to  and 
fro  on  all — that  they  made  parties  to 
visit  public  places,  and  met  by  accident 
at  lounges — that  upon  all  these  occa- 
.sions  Miss  Nickleby  was  exposed  to 
the  constant  and  unremitting  persecu- 
tion of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  who  now 
began  to  feel  his  character,  even  in 
the  estimation  of  his  two  dependants, 
involved  in  the  successful  reduction  of 
her  pride  — that  she  had  no  intervals 
of  peace  or  rest,  except  at  those  hours 
when  she  could  sijt  in  her  solitary  room 
and  weep  over  the  trials  of  the  day — 


all  these  were  consequences  naturally 
flowing  from  the  well-laid  plans  of  Sir 
Mulberry,  and  their  able  execution  by 
the  auxiliaries,  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

And  thus  for  a  fortnight  matters 
went  on.  That  any  but  the  weakest 
and  silliest  of  people  could  have  seen 
in  one  interview  that  Lord  Verisopht, 
though  he  was  a  lord,  and  Sir  Mulberrj' 
Hawk,  though  he  was  a  baronet,  were 
not  persons  accustomed  to  be  tha  best 
possible  companions,  and  were  certainly 
not  calculated  by  habits,  manners, 
tastes,  or  conversation,  to  shine  with 
any  very  great  lustre  in  the  society  of 
ladies,  need  scarcely  be  remarked. 
But  wiih  Islvs.  Wititterly  the  two  titlea 
were  all-suflicient ;  coarseness  became 
humour,  vulgarity  softened  itself  dov.-n 
into  the  most  charming  eccentricity ; 
insolence  took  the  guise  of  an  easy 
absence  of  reserve,  attainable  only  by 
tliose  v.ho  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
mix  with  high  folks. 

If  the  mistress  put  such  a  constfiic- 
tion  upon  the  behaviour  of  her  new 
friends,  what  could  the  companion 
urge  against  them  ?  If  they  accustomed 
them.selves  to  very  little  restraint  be- 
ibre  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  how 
much  more  freedom  could  they  address 
her  paid  dependant!  Nor  was  even 
this  the  worst.  As  the  odiou.s  Sir 
^Mulberry  Hawk  attached  himself  to 
Kate  with  less  and  less  of  di.sguise, 
Mrs.  Wititterly  began  to  gi'ow  jealous 
of  the  superior  attractions  of  Miss 
Nickleby.  If  this  feeling  had  led  to 
her  banishment  from  the  drawing- 
room  when  such  company  was  there, 
Kate  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
and  wiUing  that  it  should  have  existed, 
but  unfortunately  for  her  she  possessed 
that  native  grace  and  true  gentility  of 
manner,  and  those  thousand  nameless 
accomplishments  which  give  to  female 
society  its  greatest  charm  ;  if  these  be 
valuable  anywhere,  they  were  espe- 
cially so  v.-here  the  iady  of  the  house 
was  a  mere  animated  doll.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Kate  had  the 
double  mortification  of  being  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  circle  when  Sir 
Mulberry  and  his  friends  were  there, 
and   of  being  exposed,  on  that  very 
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account,  to  all  Mi-s.  \Vitittcrl3''3  ill- 
hiimours  and  caprices  when  tliey  were 
pone.  She  became  utterly  and  com- 
plotely  nnseralilf. 

Mrs.  Witittorly  liad  never  thrown 
fid'  liie  ni.nsk  with  regard  ti)  .Sir  Mul- 
berry, but  when  ehc  was  more  than 
usually  out  of  temper,  attributed  the 
oircumstaneo,  as  Indie%  sometimes  do, 
to  nervous  indisposition.  However, as 
the  dreadful  idea  that  Lord  Verisopht 
also  was  somewhat  taken  with  Kate, 
and  that  she.  Mi's.  Wititterly,  was 
quite  a  fecondary  person,  dawned  upon 
that  lady's  mliid  and  gradually  deve- 
loped itself,  she  became  possessed  with 
a  larf;c  quantity  of  highly  proper  and 
most  virtuous  indignation,  and  felt  it 
her  duty,  ns  a  married  lady  and  a  moral 
member  of  soeii-ty,  to  mention  the  eir- 
enmstanec  to  "  the  young  person" 
without  dehiy. 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Wititterly  broke 
ground  next  moniing,  during  a  pause 
in  the  novel-reading. 

"  Miss  Niekloby,"  said  Mr.s.  Witit- 
terly, "  I  wi.sh  to  speak  to  you  very 
gravely.  I  am  sorry  to  liave  to  do  it, 
upon  my  word  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
you  leave  rne  no  alternative,  Miss 
A'ickleby."  Here  Mrs.  Wititterly  tossed 
her  head — not  passionately,  only  vir- 
tuously— and  remarked,  with  some 
appearance  of  excitement,  that  she 
feared  that  palpitation  of  the  heart 
was  coming  on  again. 

"  Your  behaviour.  Miss  Nickleby," 
resumed  the  lady,  "  is  very  far  from 
plea.sing  me — very  far.  1  am  very 
anxious  indeed  that  you  should  do 
well,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
Miss  Nickleby,  you  will  not,  if  you  go 
on  ns  you  do." 

"  Ma'am  ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  proudly. 

"  Don't  agitate  me  by  speaking  in 
that  way.  Miss  Nickleby,  don't,"  said 
Mr3.  Wititterly,  with  some  violence, 
"  (>r  you  '11  compel  me  to  ring  the  bell." 

Kate  looked  at  !ier,  but  .«aid  nothing. 

"  Von  needn't  suppose,"  resumed 
Jlrs  Wititterly,  "  that  your  looking  at 
me  in  that  way.  Miss  Nickleby,  will 
prevent  my  saying  wliat  I  am  going 
to  s.iy,  whieh  I  feel  to  be  a  religious 
daty.  You  needn't  direct  your  glances 


towards  me,"  .«iaid  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  spite ;  "  /  am  not 
Sir  Mulberry,  no  nor  Lord  Frederick 
VeriHopht,  Miss  Nickleby;  nor  am  I 
Mr.  Pyke,  nor  Mr.  Pluck  either." 

Kate  looked  at  her  again,  but  less 
steadily  than  before  ;  and  resting  her 
elbow  on  the  table,  covered  her  eyc.n 
with  her  hand. 

"  If  such  things  had  been  done  when 
/  was  a  young  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Witit- 
terly (this,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
some  little  time  before),  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose anybody  would  have  believed  it." 

"  I  don't  think  they  would,"  mur- 
mured Kate.  "  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  believe,  without  actually  know- 
ing it,  what  I  seem  doomed  to  under- 
go!" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  being  doomed 
to  undergo,  Miss  Nickleby,  if  you 
plea.se,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a 
shrillness  of  tone  quite  surprising  in 
so  great  an  invalid,  "  I  will  not  be 
answered,  Mi.iis  Nickleby.  1  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  answered,  nor  will  1 
jierniit  it  for  an  instant.  Do  you 
hear  !"'  she  added,  waiting  with  some 
apparent  inconsistency  ^r  jin  answer. 

"  I  do  hear  you,  ma'am,"  replied 
Kate,  "  witli  surprise — with  greater 
surprise  than  I  can  express.'" 

"  I  have  always  considered  you  a 
particularly  well-behaved  young  person 
for  yoi'.r  station  in  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Wititterly  ;  "  and  as  you  are  a  person 
of  healthy  appearance,  and  neat  in 
your  dress  and  so  forth,  I  have  taken 
an  interest  in  you,  as  I  do  still,  con- 
sidering that  I  owe  a  sort  of  duty  to 
that  respectable  old  female,  your  mo- 
ther. Tor  these  reasons.  Miss  Nickle- 
by, I  must  tell  yon  once  for  all,  and 
begging  you  to  mind  what  I  say,  that 
I  must  insist  upon  your  immediately 
altering  your  very  lorward  behaviour 
to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  at  this 
house.  It  really  is  not  becoming," 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  closing  her  chaste 
eyes  as  she  spoke  ;  "  it  is  improper — 
quite  improper." 

"  Oh  !"  crieil  Kate,  looking  upwards 
and  clasping  her  hands,  "  is  not  this, 
is  not  this,  too  cruel,  too  hard  to  bear ! 
Is  it  not  enough  tliat  I  ehould  have 
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suffered  as  I  have,  night  and  day  ;  that 
I  should  almost  have  sunk  in  my  own 
estimation  from  very  shame  of  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  such 
people  ;  but  must  I  also  be  exposed 
to  this  unjust  and  most  unfounded 
charge!" 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recollect.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  "  that  when  you  use  such 
terms  as  '  unjust,'  and  '  unfounded,' 
you  charge  me,  in  effect,  with  stating 
that  which  is  untrue." 

"  I  do,"  said  Kate,  with  honest  in- 
dignation. "  Whether  you  make  this 
accusation  of  yourself,  or  at  the 
prompting  of  others,  is  alike  to  me.  I 
.say  it  is  vilely,  grossly,  wilfully  untrue. 
Is  it  possible  !"  cried  Kate,  "  that  any 
one  of  my  own  sex  can  have  sat  by, 
and  not  have  seen  the  misery  these 
men  have  caused  me  !  Is  it  possible 
that  you,  ma'am,  can  have  been  present, 
and  failed  to  mark  the  insulting  free- 
dom that  their  every  look  bespoke  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  avoided 
seeing,  that  these  libertines,  in  their 
utter  disrespect  for  you,  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  gentlemanly  behaviour 
and  almost  of  decency,  have  had  but 
one  object  in  introducing  themselves 
here,  arid  that  the  furtherance  of  their 
designs  upon  a  friendless,  helpless 
girl,  who,  without  this  humiliating  con- 
fession, might  have  hoped  to  receive 
from  one  so  much  her  senior  some- 
thing like  womanly  aid  and  sympathy  ? 
I  do  not — I  cannot  believe  it !" 

If  poor  Kate  had  possessed  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
certainly  would  not  have  ventured, 
even  in  the  excitement  into  which  she 
had  been  lashed,  upon  such  an  injudi- 
cious speech  as  this.  Its  effect  was 
ju'ecisely  what  a  more  experienced 
observer  would  have  foreseen.  Mrs. 
Witittei'ly  received  the  attack  upon 
her  veracity  with  exemplary  calmness, 
and  listened  with  the  most  heroic  foi'- 
titude  to  Kate's  account  of  her  own 
sufferings.  But  allusion  being  made 
to  lier  being  held  in  disregard  by  tlie 
gentlemen,  she  evinced  violent  emo- 
tion, and  this  blow  was  no  sooner  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  remark  concerning 


her  seniority,  than  she  fell  back  upon 
the  sofa,  uttering  dismal  screams. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Wititterly,  bouncing  into  the 
room.  "  Heavens,  what  do  I  see  ! 
Julia  !  Juha !  look  up,  my  life,  look 
up  !" 

But  Julia  looked  down  most  perse- 
veringly,  and  screamed  still  louder  ! 
so  Mr.  Wititterly  rang  the  bell,  and 
danced  in  a  frenzied  manner  round  the 
sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Wititterly  lay  ; 
uttering  perpetual  cries  for  Sir  Tumley 
Suuffim,  and  never  once  leaving  off'  to 
aslc  for  any  explanation  of  the  scene 
before  him. 

"  Run  for  Sir  Tumley,"  cried  Mr. 
Wititterly,  menacing  the  page  with 
both  fists.  "  I  knew  it.  Miss  Nickleby," 
he  said,  looking  round  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  triumph,  "  that  society  has 
been  too  much  for  her.  This  is  all 
soul,  you  know,  every  bit  of  it."  With 
this  assurance  Mr.  Wititterly  took  up 
the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
and  carried  her  bodily  off  to  bed. 

Kate  waited  until  Sir  Tumley 
Snuffim  had  paid  his  visit  and  looked 
in  with  a  report,  that,  through  the 
special  mterposition  of  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence (thus  spake  Sir  Tumley),  Mrs. 
Wititterly  had  gone  to  sleep.  She 
then  hastily  attired  herself  for  wallcing, 
and  leaving  word  that  she  should  re- 
turn within  a  couple  of  hours,  hurried 
away  towards  her  uncle's  house. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  with  Ralph 
Nickleby, — quite  a  lucky  day  ;  and  as 
he  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back 
room  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him,  adding  up  in  his  own  mind  all  the 
sums  that  had  been,  or  would  be,  netted 
from  the  business  done  since  morning, 
his  mouth  was  drawn  into  a  hard  stem 
smile  ;  while  the  firmness  of  the  lines 
and  curves  that  made  it  up,  as  well  as 
the  cunning  glance  of  his  cold,  bright 
eye,  seemed  to  tell,  that  if  any  resolu- 
tion or  cunning  would  increase  the 
profits,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  ex- 
cited for  the  purpose. 

"  Very  good  !"  said  Ralph,  in  allu- 
sion, no  doubt,  to  some  proceeding  of 
the  day.  "  He  defies  the  usurer,  does 
he  ?     Well,  we  shall  see.     '  Honesty  is 
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the  best  policy,'  is  it  ?  We'll  trv  that, 
Uio." 

He  stopped, ami  tiieii  walked  ona2;.'iin. 

"  He  is  content,"  sjiid  Hnluh,  relax- 
ing into  a  smile,  "■to  set  fiis  known 
character  and  conduct  against  the 
power  of  money — dross,  as  he  calls  it. 
Why,  what  a  dull  blockhead  tiiis  fellow 
must  be  !  Dross  too — dross  ! — \\'ho'B 
that}" 

"Me,"  said  Newman  Noggs,  looking 
in.     •'  Your  niece." 

"What  of  her?"  asked  Ralph, 
sharply. 

"  She's  here." 

"  Here ! " 

Newman  jerked  his  head  towards 
liis  little  room,  to  signify  that  she  was 
waiting  there. 

"What  docs  she  want?"  asked 
Ralph. 

"  I  don't  know,"  rcjoineil  Newman. 
"  Shall  I  ask  1  "  he  adiled  quickly. 

"  No,"  replied  Itnljih.  "  Show  her 
in — stay."  He  hastily  put  away  a 
l>adlocked  cash-box  that  was  on  the 
table,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  an 
eni])ty  jmrse.  "  There,''  sjiid  Ralph. 
'*  A'<;> :  she  may  come  in." 

Newman,  with  a  grim  smile  at  this 
manoeuvre,  beckoned  the  young  lady 
to  advance,  and  having  placeil  a  clniir 
for  licr  ri'tired  ;  looking  stealthily  over 
his  shoulder  at  Ralph  as  he  limped 
slowly  out. 

"  Well,"  said  Ralph, roughly  enough  ; 
but  still  with  something  more  of  kind- 
ness in  liis  manner  tlian  he  would  have 
exhibited  towards  anybody  else.  "Well, 
niy — dear.     What  now  {  " 

Kate  raised  her  eyes,  which  were 
liljed  with  tears  ;  and  with  an  effort  to 
master  her  emotion  strove  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  So  drooping  her  head 
:ig:iin,  she  remained  silent.  Her  face 
was  hidden  from  his  view,  but  Ralph 
could  see  that  she  was  weeping. 

"  I  can  gtiess  the  cause  of  this  ! " 
thought  Ralph,  after  looking  at  her  for 
some  time  in  silence.  "  I  can — I  can 
guess  the  cause.  Well !  Well  !  " — 
thought  Ralph — for  the  moment  quite 
disconcerted,  as  he  watched  the  anguish 
of  his  beautiftd  niece.  "  Wliere  is  the 
harm !  only  a  few  tears  ;  and  it 's  an 


excellent  lesson  for  her — an  excellent 
lesson." 

"  What  is  the  matter ! "  asked 
Ralph,  drawing  a  chair  opposite,  and 
sitting  down. 

He  was  i-athev  taken  aback  by  the 
sudden  finnness  with  which  Kate 
looked  up  and  answered  liim. 

"  The  matter  which  brings  me  to 
you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  is  one  which 
should  call  the  blood  up  into  your 
cheeks,  and  make  you  burn  to  liear. 
as  it  does  me  to  tell.  I  have  been 
wronged  ;  my  feelings  have  been  cm- 
mgeo,  insulted,  wounded  past  all  heal- 
ing, and  by  your  friends." 

"  Friends  !  "  cried  Ralph,  s'.ernly. 
"  /  have  no  friend.*,  girl." 

"  By  the  men  1  saw  here,  then," 
returned  Kate,  quickly.  "  If  they 
were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you 
knew  what  they  were, — oh,  the  more 
]  sliiime  on  you,  uncle,  for  bringing  me 
I  among  them.  To  have  subjected  rac 
I  to  wliat  I  was  exposed  to  here,  through 
I  any  niisj)laced  confidence  or  imperfect 
I  knowledge  of  your  gtiests.  would  have 
required  some  strong  <xcu.«e  ;  but  if 
you  did  it— as  I  now  believe  you  did — 
knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  das- 
tardly and  cruel." 

Ralph  drew  back  in  utter  amaze- 
ment at  this  plain  speaking,  and  re- 
garded Kate  with  his  sternest  look. 
But  she  met  his  gaze  proudly  and 
tirml)',  and  although  her  face  was  very 
pale,  it  lofiked  more  noble  and  liand- 
some,  lighted  up  as  it  was,  than  it  had 
ever  appeared  before. 

"  There  is  .some  of  that  boy's  blood 
in  you,  I  see,"  .said  Ralph,  speaking  in 
his  hai-shest  tones,  as  something  in  the 
flashing  eye  reminded  him  of  Nicholas 
at  their  last  meeting. 

"1  hope  there  is  I"  replied  Kate. 
"  I  should  be  proud  to  know  it.  I  am 
young,  uncle,  and  all  the  diiticnltiea 
and  miseries  of  my  situation  have  kept 
it  down,  but  I  have  been  roused  to-day 
beyond  all  endurance,  and,  come  what 
may,  /  vill  not,  as  I  am  your  brother's 
child,  bear  these  insults  longer." 

"  What  insults,  girl  ?  "  demanded 
Ralph,  .sharply. 

"  Remember  what  took  place  here. 
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and  ask  yourself, ""replied  Kate,  colour- 
ing deeply.  "  Uncle,  you  must — I  am 
sui'e  you  will — release  me  from  such 
vile  and  degrading  companionship  as  I 
am  exposed  to  now.  1  do  not  mean," 
Siaid  Kate,  hurrying  to  the  old  man, 
and  laying  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder; 
'•'  I  do  not  mean  to  be  angry  and  vio- 
lent— I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have 
seemed  so,  dear  uncle, — but  you  do 
not  know  what  I  have  suffered,  you  do 
not  indeed.  You  cannot  tell  what 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl  is — I  have 
no  right  to  expect  you  should  ;  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  wretched, 
and  that  my  heart  is  Ijreaking,  I  am 
sure  you  will  lielp  me.  I  am  sure,  I 
am  sure  you  will !  " 

Ralph  looked  at  her  for  an  instant ; 
then  turned  away  his  head,  and  beat 
his  foot  nervously  upon  the  ground. 

"  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day," 
said  Kate,  bending  over  hun,  and 
timidiy  placing  her  little  hand  in  his, 
"  in  the  hope  that  this  persecution 
would  cease  ;  I  have  gone  on  day  after 
day,  compelled  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  most 
unhappy.  I  have  had  no  counsellor, 
no  adviser,  no  one  to  protect  me. 
Mammasupposes  that  these  are  hououi*- 
able  men,  rich  and  distinguished,  and 
how  can  I — how  can  I  undeceive  her 
—  when  she  is  so  happy  in  these  little 
delusions,  which  are  the  only  happi- 
ness she  has  ?  The  lady  with  whom 
you  placed  me,  is  not  the  person  to 
whom  I  could  confide  matters  of  so 
much  delicacy,  and  I  have  come  at 
last  to  you,  the  only  friend  I  have  at 
hand — almost  the  only  friend  1  have 
at  all — to  mtreat  and  implore  you  to 
assist  mc." 

"  How  can  /  assist  you,  child  ? "  said 
Ralph,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his 
old  attitude. 

"  You  have  influence  with  one  of 
these  men,  I  know,"  rejoined  Kate, 
emphatically.  "  Would  not  a  word 
fi'om  you  induce  them  to  desist  from 
this  unmanly  course  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ralph,  suddenly  turn- 
ing ;  "  at  least — that — I  can't  say  it, 
if  it  would." 


"  Can't  say  it !  " 

"  No,"  said  Ralph,  coming  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  clasping  his  hands  more 
tightly  beliind  him.     '•'  I  can't  say  it." 

Kate  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and 
looked  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt  whether 
she  had  heard  aright. 

"  We  are  connected  in  business," 
said  Ralph,  poising  himself  alternately 
on  his  toes  and  heels,  and  looking 
coolly  in  his  niece's  face,  "  in  business, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  offend  them. 
What  is  it  after  all  ?  We  have  all  our 
trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some 
girls  would  be  proud  to  have  such  gal- 
lants at  their  feet." 

"  Proud  !  "  cried  Kate. 

"I  don't  say,"  rejoined  Ralph, 
raising  his  fore-finger,  "  but  that  you 
do  right  to  despise  them  ;  no,  you 
show  your  good  sense  iu  that,  as 
indeed  I  knew  from  the  first  you 
would.  Well.  In  all  other  respects 
you  are  comfortably  bestowed.  It 's 
not  much  to  bear.  If  this  young  lord 
j  does  dog  your  footsteps,  and  whisper 
his  drivelling  inanities  in  j'our  eai-s, 
what  of  it  ?  It 's  a  dishonourable  pas- 
sion. So  be  it ;  it  won't  last  long. 
Some  other  novelty  will  .spring  up  one 
day,  and  you  will  be  released.  In  the 
mean  time — " 

"In  the  mean  time,"  interi-upted 
Kate,  with  becoming  pride  and  indig- 
nation, "  I  am  to  be  the  scorn  of  my 
own  sex,  and  tlie  toy  of  the  other  ; 
justly  condemned  by  all  women  of 
right  feeling,  and  despised  by  all 
honest  and  honourable  men  ;  sunken 
in  my  own  esteem,  and  degraded  iu 
every  eye  that  looks  upon  me.  No,  not 
if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  not 
if  I  am  driven  to  the  roughest  and 
hardest  labour.  Do  not  mistake  me. 
I  will  not  disgrace  your  recommenda- 
tion. I  will  remain  in  the  house  m 
which  it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitled 
to  leave  it  by  tlie  terms  of  my  engage- 
ment ; — though,  mind,  I  see  these  nieu 
no  more.  When  I  quit  it,  I  will  hide 
mjself  from  them  and  you,  and, 
striving  to  support  my  mother  by 
hard  service,  I  will  live  at  least,  in 
peace,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  me." 

With  these  words,  she  waved  her 
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fannil,  and  quitted  tlio  room,  leaving 
Ralph  Mickieby  niutionieHS  as  a  i 
statue. 

The  surprise  with  which  Kate,  as  I 
she    closed  the     room-door,    beheld, ! 
close  beside  it,  Newniau  Noggs  stand- 
ing bolt  upright  in  a  little  niciie  in  the  ; 
wall  like  some  scai'ecrow  or  Guy  Faux 
L'.id   up    iu    winter  quai'ters,  almost 
occasioned   her   to  call   aloud.      But, 
Kewinan   laying   his  finger  upon   his  i 
litis,  she  had  tlie  presence  of  mind  to  | 
itli-ain.  1 

"  Don't,"  said  Newman,  gliding  out ' 
of  his  recess,  and  accompanying  her  I 
across   the  hall.      "  Don't  cry,   don't  ' 
cry."     Two  very  lai-ge  tears,  by-the- 
l)y»,  were  mnning  down   Newman's 
iace  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  poor  Noggs, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  old  duster,  and  wiping 
Kate's  eyes  witli  it,  as  gently  as  if  she 
were  an  infant.  "  You  'x-e  givuig  way 
now.  Yes,  yes,  very  good  ;  that  's 
vi;4lit,  1  li;»e  that.  It  was  right  not  to 
give  way  before  him.  Yes,  ye.s  !  Ila, 
ha,  ha  !  Oh,  yes.     Poor  thing  !  " 

Witli  these  disjointed  exclaiiuitions, 
Newman  wiped  liis  own  eyes  witli  the 
afore-mentioned  duster,  and,  limping 
to  the  street-door,  opened  it  to  let  her 
out 

"  Don't  cry  any  more,"  whispered 
Newman.  "  I  shall  see  you  soon. 
Ha  !  ha !  ha !  And  so  shall  some- 
body else  too.     Yes,  yes.     Ho  !  ho ! " 

"  God  bless  you,"  answeretl  Kate, 
hurrying  out,  "  God  ble.ss  you." 

"  Same  to  you,"  ivjoined  Newman, 
opening  tlie  door  again  a  little  way,  to 
tay  so.     *'IIa,  ha,  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ha!" 

And  Newman  Noggs  opened  the 
door  once  again  to  nod  cheerfully,  and 
hi  ugh— and  shut  it,  to  shake  Ids  head 
nuiurnfuUy,  and  cry. 

Ralph  leniainod  in  the  same  attitude 
till  he  heard  the  noise  of  tlie  closing 
door,  when  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  after  a  lew  tui-ns  about  the  room 
— bMSty  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming 


slower,  as  ho  relapsed  into  himscli 
— sat  down  before  his  desk. 

It  is  one  of  those  problems  of  human 
nature,  which  may  be  noted  down,  but 
not  solved  ; — although  lialph  felt  no 
remorse  at  that  moment  for  his  con- 
duct towards  the  innocent,  true-hearted 
girl ;  altliough  his  libertine  clients  had 
done  precisely  what  he  had  expected, 
precisely  what  he  most  wished,  and 
precisely  what  would  tend  most  to  his 
advantage,  still  he  hated  them  for 
doing  it,  from  the  very  bottom  of  Lis 
soul. 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  Ralph,  scowling 
round,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
as  the  faces  of  the  two  proHigates  rose 
up  before  his  mind  ;  "  you  shall  pay 
fortius.     Oh!  you  shall  pay  fortius!  " 

As  the  usurer  turned  for  consolation 
to  his  books  and  papers,  a  performance 
was  going  on  outside  his  office-door, 
which  would  have  occasioned  him  no 
small  surprise,  il'  he  could  by  any  means 
have  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Newman  Noggs  was  the  sole  actor. 
He  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
door,  with  his  face  towards  it ;  and 
witli  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  turned 
back  at  the  wiists,  was  occupied  iu 
bestowing  the  most  vigorous,  scientific, 
and  sti'aightforward  blows  upon  tlie 
empty  air. 

At  first  sight,  this  would  have  ap- 
peared merely  a  wise  precaution  in  a 
man  of  sedentary  habit.-;,  with  the  view 
of  0{>ening  the  chest  and  strengthening 
the  muscles  of  the  arms.  But  the 
intense  eagerness  and  joy  defiicted  in 
the  face  of  Newman  Noggs,  wliich  was 
suH'used  with  porspiration  ;  the  sur- 
prising energy  with  which  he  directed 
a  constant  succession  of  blows  towards 
a  particular  panel  about  five  feet  eight 
from  the  ground,  and  still  worked  away 
in  the  most  untiring  and  persevering 
manner,  would  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  the  attentive  observer,  that 
his  imagination  was  threshing,  to  witliiu 
an  inch  of  his  life,  his  body's  most 
active  employer,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF    NICHOLAS,    AND    CERTAIN    INTERNAL    DIVISIONS    IN 
COMPANY    OF    MR.    VINCENT    CRUMMLES. 


The  unexpected  success  and  favour 
with  which  his  experiment  at  Ports- 
mouth had  been  received,  induced  Mr. 
Crummies  to  prolong  his  stay  in  that 
town  for  a  fortnight  beyond  the  period 
he  had  originally  assigned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  visit,  dui-ing  which  time 
Nicholas  personated  a  vast  variety  of 
characters  with  undiminished  success, 
and  attracted  so  many  people  to  the 
theatre  who  had  never  been  seen  there 
before,  that  a  benefit  was  considered 
by  the  manager  a  very  promising  spe- 
culation. Nicholas  assenting  to  the 
terms  proposed,  the  benefit  was  had, 
and  by  it  he  realised  no  less  a  sum 
than  twenty  pounds. 

Possessed  of  this  unexpected  wealth, 
his  first  act  was  to  enclose  to  honest 
John  Browdie  the  amount  of  his 
friendly  lo;in,  which  he  accompanied 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  esteem,  and  many  cordial  wishes 
for  his  matrimonial  happiness.  To 
Newman  Noggs  he  forwarded  one  half 
of  the  sum  he  had  realised,  entreating 
him  to  take  an  opportunity  of  handing 
it  to  Kate  in  secret,  and  convpying  to 
her  the  warmest  assm'ances  of  his  love 
and  affection.  He  made  no  mention  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  employed 
himself ;  merely  informing  Newman 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  under 
his  assumed  name  at  the  Post  Office, 
Portsmouth,  would  readily  find  him, 
and  entreating  that  M'orthy  friend  to 
write  full  particulars  of  the  situation 
of  hi'!  mother  and  sistei",  and  an  account 
of  all  the  grand  things  that  Ral[)h 
Nickleby  had  done  for  them  since  his 
departure  from  London. 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits,"  said 
Smike,  on  the  night  after  the  letter 
had  been  despatched. 

"  Not  I  ! "  rejoined  Nicholas,  with 
assumed  gaiety,  for  the  confession 
would  have  made  the  boy  miserable  all 
night ;  "  I  was  thinking  about  my 
si.ster,  Smike." 


«  Sister  ! " 

"  Aye." 

"  Is  she  like  you  ?  "  inquired  Smike. 

"  Why,  so  they  saj-,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas, laughing,  "only  a  great  deal 
handsomer." 

"  She  must  be  vei-y  beautiful,"  said 
Smike,  after  thinking  a  little  while 
with  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his 
eyes  bent  upon  his  friend. 

"  Anybody  who  didn't  know  you  as 
well  as  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  would  say 
you  were  an  accomplished  courtier," 
said  Nicholas. 

"I  don't  even  know  what  that  is," 
replied  Smike,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Shall  I  ever  see  your  sister  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Nicholas  ;  "  we 
shall  all  be  together  one  of  these  days 
— when  we  are  rich,  Smike." 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  who  are  so  kind 
and  good  to  me,  have  nobody  to  be 
kind  to  you  ?  "  asked  Smike.  "  I 
cannot  make  that  out." 

"  Why,  it  is  a  long  story,"  replied 
Nicholas,  "and  one  you  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending,  I 
fear.  I  have  an  enemy — you  under- 
stand what  tliat  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that,"  said 
Smike. 

"  Well,  it  is  owing  to  him,"  returned 
Nicholas.  "  He  is  rich,  and  not  so 
easily  punished  as  youv  old  enemy,  Mr. 
Squeers.  He  is  my  uncle,  but  he  is  a 
villain,  and  has  done  me  wrong." 

"  Has  he  though  \  "  asked  Smike, 
bending  eagerly  forward.  "  What  is 
his  name  ?     Tell  me  his  name." 

"  Ralph— Ralph  Nickleby." 

"  Ralph  Nickleby,"  repeated  Smilcc. 
"  Ralph.    I  '11  get  that  name  by  heart." 

He  had  muttered  it  over  to  himself 
some  twenty  times,  when  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  disturbed  him  from  his 
occupation.  Before  he  could  open  it, 
Mr.  Folair,  the  pantomimist,  thrust  in 
his  head. 

Mr.  Folair's  head  was  usually  deco- 
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mte<l  with  a  verv  round  Imt,  unusufvlly 
lii'^h  in  the  crown,  and  curled  iij)  quite 
ti'^ht  in  tlie  hriins.  On  tlo  presi-nt 
ocfasion  he  won;  it  very  mucli  on  one 
side,  with  tlic  hock  part  forward  in 
coiisetiuencc  of  its  htin;;  the  least 
rusty  ;  round  liis  neek  he  wore  a 
fhiuiiinfred  woi-sted  comforter,  whereof 
tlie  Ptra;;i;Hn<?  ends  jieeped  out  hencsith 
Jns  threudliare  NewuKirket  emit,  wiiich 
W113  very  tight  iiud  buttoned  all  the 
v;iy  u|).  Ho  curried  in  his  iiand  one 
very  dirty  glove,  and  a  cheap  dress 
cane  with  a  glass  handle  ;  in  hhort,  his 
whole  appearance  was  unusually  d:u<li- 
ing,  an<l  dcuiunstrated  a  i'ar  more 
scrujiulous  attention  to  his  toilet,  than 
he  w.-Lsin  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  it. 

"  (.idod  evening,  sir,''  said  Mr. 
I'olair,  tJiking  off  tlie  tall  hat,  and 
running  his  Hngers  tlirtuigh  his  hair. 
'•  I  bring  a  communication.     Hem  !" 

"  From  wliom,  and  wli;it  about?" 
inquired  Nicliohus.  "  Von  ai"e  un- 
usually my.sterioua  to-night." 

"  Cold,  pei'haps,"  retunied  Mr. 
Folair  ;  "  cold,  perhaps.  That  is  the 
fault  of  my  position — not  of  myself, 
^Ir.  Johnson.  My  position  as  a 
mutual  friend  retpiircs  it,  sir."  Mr. 
I'olair  paused  with  a  most  impressive 
look,  and  diving  into  the  h,U  before 
noticed,  drew  from  thence  a  small 
piece  of  wliity-brown  j)aj)or  curiously 
ioliiti!,  whcnci^  he  brouijiit  forth  a,  note 
which  it  had  served  to  keep  clean,  and 
handing  it  over  to  Nicholas,  .«aid — 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  read  tliat, 
sir." 

Nicholas,  in  a  state  of  much  amaze- 
ment, took  the  note  and  broke  the 
seal,  gl;mcin^  at  Mr.  F«ilair  as  he  did 
so,  who,  knitting  his  brow  and  pursing 
up  his  mouth  with  great  dignity,  was 
sitting  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  ceiling. 

It  was  directed  to  blaid;  Johnson 
Er.q.,  by  favour  of  Augustus  Folair 
Ksq.  ;  and  the  aitonishment  of  Ni- 
cholas was  in  no  degree  lessened, 
when  he  found  it  to  be  couched  in  the 
following  laconic  terms : 

"  Mr.  Lenville  presents  his  kind  re- 
g.irds  to  Mr.  Johnsoo,  and  will  feel 


I  obliged  if  he  will  inform  him  at  what 

!  hour  to-morrow  morning  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  him  to  meet  Mr. 

j  L.  at  the  Theatre,  for  the  purpose  of 

I  having  his  nose  pulled  in  the  presence 

I  of  the  company. 

I  "  Ml".  Lenville  requests  Mr.  John- 
son  not  to  neglect  making  an  appoint- 
ment, as  he  has  invited  two  or  three 
profes.sional    friends    to    witness    the 

i  ceremony,  and  caimot  disappoint  them 

I  ujion  any  account  whatever. 

I      "  PorUmoufh,  Tuesday  nitjht." 

Indignant  as  he  was  at  this   im- 

'  pertinence,  there   was  something  so 

,  exquisitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of 

j  defiance,  that  Nicholas  was  obliged  to 

I  bite  his  lip  and  read  the  note  over  two 

or  three  times  before  he  could  muster 

sufficient  gravity  and  sternness  to  ad- 

:  dress  the  hostile  messenger,  who  had 

not  taken  his  eyes  from  tiie  ceiling, 

nor  altered  the  expression  of  his  face 

in  the  slightest  degree. 

1      "  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this 

I  note,  sir  i "  ho  asked,  at  lengtii. 

'      "  Yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Folair,  look- 

I  ing  I'ound  for  an  iust;uit,  and  inmie- 

I  diately  c^irrying  his  eyes  back  again 

to  the  ceiling. 
I  "  And  how  dare  you  bring  it  heiv, 
sir!"  asked  Nicholas,  tearing  it  uito 
very  little  pieces,  and  jerking  it  in  a 
shower  towards  the  messenger.  "  Had 
you  no  fe.ar  of  being  kicked  down 
■  stairs,  sir  ? " 

Mr.   Folair  turned  liis  head — now 

ornamented  with  several  fragments  of 

I  the  note — towards  Nicholas,  and  with 

the  .same  imperturbable  dignity  briefiv 

I  replied  "  No." 

I  "  Then,"  s.iid  Nicholas,  taking  up 
^Mie  t.ill  hat  and  tossing  it  towards  the 
door,  "you  had  better  follow  that 
article  of  your  di-e.s-s,  sir,  or  y<ni 
may  find  yourself  very  disagreealdy 
deceiveil,  and  that  within  a  dozen 
seconds." 

"I  pay,  Jolm.son,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Folair,  suddenly  losing  all  his 
dignity,  '•  none  of  that,  you  know.  No 
tricks  with  a  gentleman's  wardroJje." 

"  Leave  the  room,"  returned  Ni- 
chol.os.    •'  How  could  you  presume  to 
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come  hcvo  on  such  an  errand,  you 
scoundrel  ?" 

«  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  said  Mr.  Folair, 
unwinding  his  comforter,  and  gradu- 
ally getting  himself  cut  of  it.  "  There 
— that's  enough." 

"  Enough  !  "  cried  Nicholas,  ad- 
vancing towards  him.  "  Take  your- 
self off,  sir." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  I  tell  you,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Folair,  ■waving-  his  hand  in 
deprecation  of  any  furiiier  wrath  ; 
"  I  wasn't  in  earnest.  I  only  brought 
it  in  joke." 

''•  You  had  1)etter  be  careful  how 
you  indulge  in  such  jokes  again,"  said 
Xicholas,  "  or  you  may  find  au  allu- 
sion to  pulling  noses  rather  a  dan- 
gerous reminder  for  the  subject  of 
your  lacetiousness.  Was  it  ".vritt^jn  iu 
joke  too,  pray  ?" 

"  No  no,  that's  the  best  of  it,"  re- 
turned the  actor  ;  "  right  down  earnest 
— honour  bright." 

Nicholas  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  the  odd  figure  before  him,  which, 
i\t,  all  times  more  calculated  to  pro- 
voke mirth  than  anger,  was  especially 
so  at  that  moment,  when  with  one 
knee  upon  the  ground  Mr.  Folair 
twirled  his  old  hat  round  upon  his 
hand,  and  affected  the  extremest 
:igony  lest  any  of  the  nap  should  have 
'oeen  knocked  off — an  ornament  wliich, 
it  ia  almost  superfluous  to  say,  it  iiad 
not  boasted  for  many  months. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  laugh- 
ing ia  spite  of  himself.  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  explain." 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said 
Ml".  Folair,  sitting  himself  down  in  a 
chair  with  great  coolness.  "Since  you 
came  here,  Lenvilie  has  done  nothing 
but  second  business,  and,  instead  of 
having  a  reception  every  night  as  he 
used  to  have,  they  have  let  him  come 
on  as  if  he  was  nobody." 

'•'  Wiiat  do  you  mean  by  a  recep- 
tion ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"Jupiter  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Folair, 
"  what  an  unsophisticated  shej)herd 
you  are,  Johnson  !  \Vhy,  applause 
from  the  house  when  you  first  come 
on.  So  he  has  'gone  on  night  after 
night,  never  getting  a  hand  and  you 


getting  a  couple  of  rounds  at  least, 
and  sometimes  three,  till  at  length  he 
got  quite  despei'ate,  and  had  half  a 
mind  last  night  to  play  Tybalt  widi  a 
real  sword,  and  pink  you — not  dau- 
gerously,  Jjut  just  enough  to  lay  you 
up  for  .".■  month  or  two." 

"  "Very  considerate,"  remarked  Ni- 
cholas. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  was  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  his  professional  repu- 
tation being  at  stake,"  said  Mr.  Folair, 
quite  seriously.  "But  his  heart  failed 
liim,  and  he  cast  about  for  some  other 
way  of  annoying  you,  and  making  him- 
self popular  at  the  same  time— for 
that's  tlie  point.  Notoi'iety,  notoriety, 
is  the  thing.  Bless  you,  if  he  had 
pinked  you,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  stopping 
to  make  a  calculation  in  his  mind, 
"  it  would  have  been  worth — ah,  it 
v.-ould  have  been  worth  eight  or  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  him.  Ail  the  town 
would  have  come  to  see  the  actor  wh<> 
nearly  killed  a  man  by  mistake  ;  1 
sliouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  got  him  au 
engagement  iu  London.  However,  he 
was  obliged  to  try  some  other  mode  of 
getting  popular,  and  this  one  occui-red 
to  him.  It's  a  clever  idea,  really. 
If  you  had  shown  tlie  wlute  feather, 
and  let  him  pull  your  nose,  he  'd  liave 
got  it  into  the  paper  ;  if  you  had  sworn 
the  peace  against  him,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  paper  too,  and  he  'd  have 
been  just  as  much  talked  about  as  you 
— don't  you  see  1  " 

'•'  Oh  certainly,"  rejoined  Nicholas ; 
"  but  suppose  I  were  to  turn  tlie 
t.T.bles,  and  pull  7«'5  nose,  what  then  ? 
Would  that  make  his  fortune  ? " 

''  Why,  I  don't  think  it  would," 
replied  Mr.  Folair,  scratching  his 
head,  "  because  there  wouldn't  be  any 
romance  about  it,  and  he  wouldn't  bo 
favourably  known.  To  tell  you  tlie 
truth  though,  he  didn't  calculate  much 
upon  that,  for  you  're  always  so  mild- 
spoken,  and  are  so  popular  among  tlie 
women,  that  we  didn't  suspect  you  of 
showing  fight.  If  you  did,  however, 
he  has  a  way  of  getting  out  of  it  easily, 
depend  upon  that." 

"Has  be?"  rejoined  Nicholas. 
"  V/c    will  try,  to-morrow  mornuig. 
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It  the  meantime,  yon  o.iii  give  wliat- 
cvcr  account  of  our  iutcrvicw  you  like 
best.     Good  ni;,'lit." 

A3  Mr.  Folftir  was  jivetty  well 
known  among  his  fe11ov.--actoi*3  for  a 
i!i:i;i  wlio  iioli;;liteJ  in  mischief,  and 
waa  by  no  means  scrupulous,  Nicholas 
had  not  much  doubt  but  that  he  had 
.secretly  prompted  tlie  tragedian  in  the 
course  ho  had  taken,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  would  have  carried  his  mission 
with  a  very  high  hand  ii"  lie  had  not 
been  disconcerted  by  the  ^ery  unex- 
pected demonstrations  with  which  it 
had  been  received,  it  \v;is  not  worth 
his  while  to  be  serious  with  him,  how- 
ever, so  he  dismissed  the  paiitomimist, 
with  a  gentle  hint  that  if  he  otiended 
again  it  would  be  under  the  penalty  of  i 
a  broken  head  ;  and  Mr.  Folair,  talcing  • 
the  caution  in  exceedingly  good  l)art, 
walked  away  to  confer  with  his  princi-  1 
))al,  and  give  such  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  as  he  mii;ht  think  best  1 
calculated  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  iiad  no  doubt  reported  tliat 
Nicliolas  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  fear  ;  for  when  tliat  young 
gentleman  walked  witli  nuicii  deli- 
bcmtion  down  to  tlic  theatre  next 
morning  at  the  usual  liour,  ho  found 
all  the  company  assemliled  in  evident 
expectation,  and  iMr.  Lcnville,  with 
his  severest  stage  face,  sitting  majes- 
ticnlly  on  a  table,  whistling  defiance. 

Now  the  ladies  were  on  the  side  of 
Nicholas,  and  the  gentlemen  (being 
jealous)  were  on  the  side  of  the  disap- 
pointed ti-ag<<lian  ;  so  tliat  the  latter 
fox'ined  a  little  group  about  the  re- 
doubtable Mr.  Lcnville,  .ind  the  foniier 
looked  on  at  a  little  distance  in  some 
irepidatii  n  and  anxiety.  On  Nicholas 
stopping  to  salute  tliem,  Mr.  Leuville 
laughed  a  84.'oruful  laugh,  and  made 
some  general  remark  touching  tlie 
nauir.il  liistory  of  puppiea. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Nicholas,  looking  quietly 
round,  "  arc  you  there  !" 

"  Slave  ! "  returned  Mr.  Lenville, 
flourishing  liis  right  arm,  and  ap- 
]>roacluDg  Niciiolas  witii  a  theatrical 
stride.  But  someiiow  he  appeared 
ja';t  at  that  moment  a  little  startled, 
119  if  Nicholas  did  not  look  quite  so 


frightened  as  lie  had  expected,  and 
came  all  at  once  to  an  awkward  lialt, 
at  v/hich  the  assembled  ladies  burot 
uito  a  shrill  laugh. 

"  Object  of  my  scorn  and  hatred  !" 
said  iMr.  Lenville,  "  1  hold  ye  in 
contem[>t." 

Nicholas  laughed  in  vei-y  unexpected 
enjoyment  of  this  performance  ;  and 
the  ladies,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
laughed  louder  than  before  ;  whereat 
Mr.  Lcnville  assumed  his  bitterest 
smile,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
they  were  "  minions." 

"  Uut  they  shall  not  protect  ye  ! " 
said  the  tragedian,  taking  ra  upward 
look  at  Nicholas,  beginning  at  his 
boots  and  ending  at  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  then  a  downward  one, 
beginning  at  the  crown  of  his  head, 
and  ending  at  his  boots — which  two 
looks,  as  everybody  knows,  express 
defiance  on  the  stage.  "  They  shall 
not  protect  ye — boy  !" 

Thus  siicaking,  Mr.  Lenville  folded 
his  arms,  and  treated  Nicholas  to  that 
expi-ession  of  face  with  which,  v\ 
melo-dramatic  performances,  he  was 
in  tlie  liubit  of  reg.irding  the  tjTan- 
nical  kings  when  they  said,  *  Away 
with  him  to  the  deepest  dungeon 
bencatli  the  castle  moat ;'  and  which, 
accomp.anied  with  a  little  jingling  of 
fetters,  had  been  known  to  produce 
gre.at  etfects  in  it.'-,  time. 

Whether  it  was  the  absence  of  the 
fetters  or  not,  it  made  no  very  deep 
impre.'ssion  on  Mr.  Lcnville's  adver- 
sary, however,  but  rather  seemed  to 
increase  the  good  humour  expressed 
in  Iiis  countenance  ;  in  which  sta^e  of 
the  contest,  one  or  two  gcntic.iien, 
who  had  come  out  expressly  to  v.itness 
tlie  pulling  of  Nicholius's  nose,  grew 
impatient,  nmnnuring  that  if  it  were 
to  be  done  at  ill  it  hail  better  be  done 
at  once,  and  that  if  Mr.  Lenville  didn't 
mean  to  do  it  he  had  better  say  so, 
and  not  keep  them  wailing  tliere. 
Thus  urged,  the  tnged:an  adjusted 
the  cuff  of  his  right  coat  sleeve  for  the 
performance  of  the  ojjeration,  and 
walked  in  a  very  stately  manner  up  to 
Nicholas,  who  suft'ereuliim  to  approach 
to  within  the  ix-quisite  distance,  and 
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then,  without  tlie  smallest  discompo- 
sure, knocked  liini  down. 

Before  tlie  discomfited  tragedian 
could  raise  liis  head  from  the  boards, 
Mrs.  Lenville  (who,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  \\as  in  an  interesting  state) 
ruslied  from  tlie  rear  rank  of  ladies, 
and  uttering  a  piercing  scream  tlu'cw 
herself  upon  the  body. 

'•  Do  you  see  this,  monster?  Do  you 
see  this.'"  cried  Mr.  Lenville,  .sitting 
up,  and  pointing  to  his  prostrate  lady, 
Mho  was  holding  him  very  tight  round 
the  waist. 

''  Come,"  said  Nicholas,  nodding  his 
licad,  "apologize  for  the  insolent  note 
you  wrote  to  me  last  night,  and  waste 
no  more  time  in  talking." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Mr.  Lenville. 

"  Yes — yes — yes —  "  screamed  his 
wile.  "  For  ni>'  sake — for  mine,  Len- 
ville— forego  all  idle  forms,  unless  you 
would  see  me  a  blighted  corse  at  your 
feet." 

"  This  is  affecting  !  "  said  Mi".  Len- 
ville, looking  round  him,  and  drawing 
iho  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"  The  ties  of  nature  are  strong.  The 
^v•eak  husband  and  the  father — the 
father  that  is  yet  to  be — relents.  I 
apologize." 

"  Humbly  and  submissively  ? "  said 
Nicholas. 

"  Humbly  and  submissively,"  re- 
turned the  tragedian,scowlingupwards. 
"  But  finly  to  save  her, — for  a  time 
V,  ill  come •  " 

'•'  Vei-y  good,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  I 
hope  Mrs.  Lenville  may  have  a  good 
one  ;  and  when  it  does  come,  and  you 
are  a  father,  you  shall  retract  it  if  you 
have  the  courage.  There.  Bo  care- 
ful, sir,  to  what  lengths  j-our  jealousy 
carries  you  another  time  ;  and  be 
careful,  also,  before  you  venture  too 
far,  to  ascertain  your  rival's  temper." 
With  this  parting  advice  Nicholas 
picked  up  Mr.  Lenville's  ash  stick 
which  had  flown  out  of  his  hand,  and 
breaking  it  in  half,  threw  him  the 
pieces  and  withdrew,  bowing  slightly 
to  the  spectators  as  he  walked  out. 

'J'he  profoundest  deference  M'as  paid 
to  Nicholas  that  nigiit,  amd  the  people 
who  had  been  most  anxious  to  have 


his  nose  pulled  in  the  morning,  em- 
braced occasions  of  taking  him  aside, 
and  telling  him  with  great  feeling,  how 
very  friendly  they  took  it  that  lie 
should  have  treated  that  Lenville  so 
]"iroperly,  who  was  a  most  unbearable 
fellow,  and  on  whom  they  had  all,  by 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  at  one  time 
or  other  contemplated  the  infliction  of 
condign  punishment,  which  they  had 
only  been  restrained  from  administer- 
ing by  considerations  of  mercy  ;  indeed, 
to  judge  from  the  invariable  termina- 
tion of  all  these  stories,  there  never 
was  such  a  charitable  and  kind-hearted 
set  of  people  as  the  male  members  of 
Mr.  Crummles's  company. 

Nicliolas  bore  his  triumph,  as  he 
had  his  success  in  the  little  world  of 
the  theatre,  with  the  utmost  modera- 
tion and  good  humour.  The  crest- 
fallen Mr.  Lenville  made  an  exj^iring 
effort  to  obtain  revenge  liy  sending  a 
boy  into  the  gallery  to  his.s,  but  he 
fell  a  sacriflce  to  popular  indignation, 
and  was  jiromptly  turned  out  without 
having  liis  money  back. 

"  Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas  when 
the  first  piece  was  over,  and  he  had 
almost  finished  dressing  to  go  home, 
"  is  there  any  letter  yet  i " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Smike,  "  I  got  this 
one  from  the  post-office." 

"  From  Newman  Noggs,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, casting  his  eye  upon  the 
cramped  direction  ;  "  it 's  no  easy 
matter  to  make  his  writing  out.  Let 
me  see- — let  me  see." 

By  dint  of  poring  over  tlie  letter  for 
half  an  hour,  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  contents,  which 
were  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  set 
his  mind  at  ease.  Newman  took  upon 
himself  to  send  back  the  ten  pounds, 
observing  that  he  had  ascertained  that 
neither  Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Kate  was 
in  actual  want  of  money  at  the  moment, 
and  that  a  time  might  siiortly  come 
when  Nicholas  might  want  it  more. 
He  entreated  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
what  he  was  about  to  say  ; — there  was 
no  bad  news — they  were  in  good 
health — but  he  thought  circumstancea 
might  occur,  or  were  occui-ring,  wliich 
would  render  it  absolutely  necessary 
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tli.it  Kftto  should  have  her  brother's 
protoetion,  and  if  so,  Newman  said,  he 
Would  write  to  him  to  that  cH'ect,  either 
by  the  next  post  or  the  next  but  one. 

Micholas  read  this  pussaj^e  very 
often,  and  the  more  he  thou>;ht  of  it 
tiio  more  he  bej^aii  to  fear  some 
Ueaeliery  upon  the  part  of  Ralph. 
(Jnoe  or  twice  he  felt  tempted  to  re- 
l)air  to  London  at  all  luizards  without 
an  hour's  delay,  but  a  litile  retloction 
assured  him  tliat  if  such  a  step  were 
necessary,  IS'ewman  would  have  spo- 
ken out  and  told  him  so  at  once. 

"  At  all  evenis  1  should  prepare 
them  licre  for  the  jjossiliility  of  my 
going  away  Buddenly,"  .'^aid  Nicholas  ; 
*'  I  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  that." 
As  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  he 
took  up  his  hat  aud  hurried  to  the 
green-room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs. 
Crummies,  who  was  seated  there  m 
lull  regal  costume,  with  the  pheno- 
menon as  the  Maiden  in  her  maternal 
arms,  ''  next  week  for  Kyde,  then  for 
A\'iiichester,  then  for " 

"  I  have  some  rca.son  to  fear,"  inter- 
rupted Nicholas,  "  that  before  you 
leave  here  my  cai'eer  witli  you  will 
have  closed." 

"  Closed  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Crummies, 
raising  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

"  Closed  !  "  cried  Miss  Sncvcliicci, 
trembling  so  r.mcli  in  her  tights  that 
blie  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
bhoulder  of  the  manageress  for  support. 


"  Why,  he  don't  mean  to  say  ho'rt 
going  !  "  exclaimed  Mj-s.  Gruddeu, 
making  her  way  towards  Mrs.  Ciiim- 
mlcs.     "  lloity  toity  !  nonsense." 

The  jihenoinenon,  being  of  an  aflcc- 
tionate  nature  and  moreover  excitable, 
raised  a  loud  cry,  and  Miss  Belvawney 
and  Miss  Uravassa  actually  shed 
tears.  Even  the  male  performci's 
stopped  in  their  conversation,  and 
echoed  the  word  "  Going  ! "  although 
some  among  tluni  (and  they  had  been 
the  loudest  in  their  congratulations 
that  day)  winked  at  each  other  as 
though  tliey  would  not  be  soiTy  to 
lose  .such  a  favoured  rival  ;  an  opinion, 
indeed,  which  the  honest  Mr.  Folair, 
who  was  ready  dressed  for  the  savage, 
opcidy  stated  in  so  mimy  words  to  a 
demon  with  whom  he  was  sharing  a 
pot  of  porter. 

Nicholas  briefly  siiid  that  he  feared 
it  would  be  so,  although  he  could  not 
yet  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
and  getting  away  as  soon  as  he  could, 
went  home  to  con  Newman's  letter 
once  more,  and  speculate  upon  it 
afresh. 

How  trifling  all  that  had  been  occu- 
pying his  time  and  thoughts  for  many 
weeks  seemed  to  him  during  that  slee|>- 
less  night,  and  how  constantly  and  in- 
cessantly present  to  his  imagination 
was  the  one  idea  that  Kate  in  the 
midst  of  some  great  trouble  and  dis- 
tress might  even  then  be  looking — and 
vainly  to<>^for  him  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


FESTIVITIES  AUE  IIEI.D  I.V  ItONOl'R  OK  XICUOLAS,  WHO  SUDPENLT  WITHDRAWS 
UIMSEI.P  FHOM  TUE  SOCIETA'  01'  MK.  VINCENT  CIUMMLES  AND  HIS  TH.'CV- 
TRITAL    COMPANIONS. 

Mil.  Vincent  Cri'Mmles  was  no  j  extremity  of  his  desparr, even  held  out 
sooner  actpiainted  with  the  public  an-  certain  vazue  promises  of  a  s]>eedy 
nouncemoiit  which  Nicholas  had  made  '  improvement  not  only  in  the  amount 
relative  to  the  ])robability  of  his  .shortly  of  his  regidar  salary,  but  also  in  the 
censing  to  bo  a  member  of  the  com-  j  contingent  emohmients  appertaining 
pnny,  than  he  evinced  many  tokens  of  i  to  his  autlioiship.  Finding  Nichola.s 
;:i  ief  r,i\i\  coiMtemation  ;  and,  in  the  i  bent  upon  nuitting  the  .onciety — for  ho 
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liiid  now  determined  that,  even  if  no 
further  tidings  came  from  Newman, 
he  would,  at  all  hazards,  ease  his 
mind  by  repairing  to  London  and 
ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  his 
sister — Mr.  Crummies  was  fain  to 
content  himself  by  calculating  the 
chances  of  his  coming  back  again,  and 
taking  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
to  make  the  most  of  liim  before  he 
went  away. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Cnimmles, 
taking  off  his  outlaw's  wig,  tlie  better 
to  arrive  at  a  cool-headed  view  of  the 
whole  case.  "  I-et  me  see.  This  is 
Wednesday  night.  We  '11  have  posters 
out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  an- 
nouncing positively  your  last  appear- 
ance for  to-morrow." 

"  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my 
last  appearance,  you  know,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. "  Unless  I  am  summoned 
away,  I  should  be  sorry  to  incon- 
venience you  by  leaving  before  the 
end  of  the  week." 

"So  much  the  better,"  returned 
Mr.  Crummies.  "  We  can  have  posi- 
tively your  last  appearance,  on  Thurs- 
day— re-engagement  for  one  night 
more,  on  Friday — and,  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  numerous  influential  patrons, 
who  were  disappointed  in  obtaining 
seats,  on  Saturday.  That  ought  to 
bring  thres  very  decent  houses." 

"  Then  I  am  to  malce  three  last  ap- 
pearances, am  II"  inquired  Nicholas, 
smiling. 

"Yes,"  rej  oined  the  manager,  scratch- 
ing his  head  with  an  air  of  some  vexa- 
tion ;  "  three  is  not  enough,  and  it 's 
very  bungling  and  irregular  not  to 
have  more,  but  if  we  can't  help  it  we 
can't,  so  there 's  no  use  in  tallying. 
A  novelty  would  be  very  desirable. 
You  couldn't  sing  a  comic  song  on  the 
pony's  back,  could  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  "I  couldn't 
indeed." 

"  It  has  dra\f  n  money  before  now," 
said  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a.  look  of  dis- 
appointment. "  What  do  you  think 
of  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  ? " 

"  That  it  would  be  rather  expen- 
fiive,"  replied  Nicholas,  drily. 

••  Bightccnpence  would  do  it,"  said 


Mr.  Crummies.  "  You  on  the  top  of 
a  pair  of  steps  with  the  phenomenon 
in  an  attitude  ;  '  Farewell '  on  a  trans- 
parency behind  ;  and  nine  people  at 
the  wings  with  a  squib  in  each  hand — 
all  the  dozen  and  a  half  going  off  at 
once — it  would  be  very  grand — awiui 
from  the  front,  quite  awful." 

As  Nicholas  appeared  by  no  means 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
projiosed  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
received  the  proposition  in  a  most 
irreverent  manner  and  laughed  at  it 
very  heartily,  Mr.  Crumndes  aban- 
doned the  project  in  its  birth,  and 
gloomily  observed  that  they  must  make 
up  the  best  bill  they  could  with  com- 
bats and  hornpipes,  and  so  stick  to  the 
legitimate  drama. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
object  into  instant  execution,  the 
manager  at  once  repaired  to  a  small 
dressing-room  adjacent,  where  Mrs. 
Crummies  was  then  occupied  in  ex- 
changing the  habiliments  of  a  melo- 
dramatic empress  for  the  ordinary 
attire  of  matrons  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  with  the  assistance  of 
this  lady,  and  the  accomplished  Mi"s. 
Grudden  (who  liad  quite  a  genius  for 
making  out  bills,  being  a  great  hand 
at  throwing  in  the  notes  of  admiration, 
and  knowing  irom  long  experience 
exactly  where  the  largest  capitals 
ought  to  go),  he  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
poster. 

"  Heigho  !  "  sighed  Nicholas,  as  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  prompter's 
chair,  after  telegraphing  the  needful 
directions  to  Smike,  who  had  been 
playing  a  meagre  tailor  in  the  inter- 
lude, with  one  skirt  to  his  coat,  and  a 
little  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  large 
hole  in  it,  and  a  woollen  nightcap,  and 
a  red  nose,  and  other  distinctive  marks 
peculiar  to  tailors  on  the  stage. 
"  Heigho  !    I  wish  all  this  were  over." 

"  Over,  Mr.  Johnson  ! "  repeated  a 
female  voice  behind  him,  in  a  kind  of 
plaintive  surprise. 

"  It  was  an  ur-gallant  speech,  cer- 
tainly," said  Niciiolas,  looking  up  to 
see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  I'ocog- 
nising   Miss   Saovellicci.      "I   wnnk! 
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not  have  niaile  it  if  1  li:ul  knowu  you 
had  boon  witliin  hcnrini;." 

"  What  a  dear  that  Mr.  Digby  is  !  " 
said  Miss  Sncvclhcfi,  as  tlie  tailor 
went  ofl"  on  the  opposite  side,  at  tiio 
cud  of  the  piece,  with  great  applauise. 
(Smike*s  tlieatrical  name  was  l)i:;by.) 

"  I  'II  tell  him  presently,  lor  his 
prntification,  that  you  said  so,"  retui'ued 
Nicholas. 

"  Oh  you  nauj;hty  thing  !"  rejoined 
Miss  Snovellicei.  "  I  don't  know, 
though,  that  1  should  much  mind  his 
knowing  my  opinion  of  him  ;  with 
some  other  people,  indeed,  it  might 
be — "  Hei'c  iMiss  SnevcUicei  stopped, 
as  though  waiting  to  bo  questioned, 
but  no  questioning  came,  foi-  Nicholas 
was  thinking  about  more  serious 
matters. 

"  How  kind  it  is  of  you,"  resumed 
Miss  Snevellicci,  after  a  short  silence, 
"  to  sit  waiting  here  for  him  night 
after  night,  night  a  fter  night,  no  matter 
how  tired  you  are  ;  and  ta!;ing  so 
much  pains  with  him,  and  doing  it  all 
with  as  much  delight  and  readiness  :vs 
if  you  were  coining  gold  by  it ! " 

•'  He  well  deserves  all  the  kindness 
I  can  show  him,  and  a  great  deal 
more,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Ho  is  the 
most  grateful,  single-licarted,  afTection- 
atc  creature,  that  ever  breathed." 

"  So  odd,  too,"  remarked  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci, "  isn't  he  } " 

"  God  help  him,  and  those  who  have 
made  him  so,  he  is  indeed,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 

"  He  is  such  a  devilish  close  chap," 
said  Mr.  Folair,  who  had  come  up  a 
little  before,  and  now  joined  in  the 
conversation.  "  Nobody  can  ever  get 
.inything  out  of  him." 

"  What  sliould  they  get  out  of  him  ? " 
asked  Nicholas,  turning  round  with 
son:o  abruptness. 

"  Zooks  !  what  a  fire-eater  you  are, 
Johnson  ! "  returned  Mr.  FoUir,  pull- 
ing up  the  heel  of  his  dancing  shoe. 
"  I  'ni  only  talking  of  the  natural  curio, 
sity  of  the  people  here,  to  know  what 
he  has  been  about  all  his  life." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  pretty  plain,  I 
should  think,  tliat  he  has  not  tlie  intel- 
lect to  have  been  about  anything  of 


much  importance  to  them  or  ar.ybody 
else,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  actor,  contem- 
plating the  effect  of  his  face  in  a  lamp 
reliector,  "  but  tiiat  involves  the  whole 
question,  you  know." 

"  What  question  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
"  Why,  the  v/ho  he  is  aiul  what  he 
is,  and  how  you  two,  who  ai-e  so  dif- 
ferent, came  to  be  such  close  compa- 
nions," replied  Mr.  Folair,  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing disagreeable.  "That's  in  every- 
body's mouth." 

"  The  '  everybody '  of  the  thoatrCj 
I  suppose?"  said  Nicholas,  contemp- 
tuously. 

[  '■  In  it  and  out  of  it  too,"  replied 
the  actor.  "  Why,  you  know,  Lenville 
says — " 

"  I  thought  1  had  silenced  him  effect- 
ually," inteiTuptedNicholas,  reddening. 
"  i'erhaps  yon  have,"  rejoined  the 
immovable  Mr.  Folair  ;  "if  you  have, 
he  said  this  before  he  was  silenced  : 
Lenville  says  that  you  're  a  regular 
stick  of  an  actor,  and  that  it's  only  the 
mystery  about  you  that  has  caused  you 
to  go  down  with  the  people  here,  and 
that  Crununles  keeps  it  up  for  his  ovni 
sake  ;  though  Lenville  says  ho  don't 
believe  there 's  anything  at  all  in  it, 
except  your  having  got  into  a  scrape 
and  run  away  from  somewhere,  for 
doing  something  or  other." 

"Oh  !"said  Nicholas,  forcing  a  smile. 
j      "  That 's  a  j)art  of  what  he  says," 
I  added  Mr.  Folair.     "  I  mention  it  as 
I  the  friend  of  both  parties,  and  in  strict 
]  confidence.     /  don't  agree  with   him, 
'  you  know.    He  says  he  takes  Digby  to 
I  bo  more  knave   than   fool  ;   and  old 
I  Fluggcrs,  who  docs  the  heavy  business 
I  you  know,  he  says  that  when  he  deli- 
vered messages  at  Covent  Garden  tlio 
season  before  last,  there  used  to  be  a 
pickpocket  hovering  about  the  coach- 
stand  who  had  exactly  the  faceof  Digb^  j 
though,    as  .he    very   properly   .»^ays, 
Digby  may  not  be  the  same,  but  only 
his  brother,  or  some  near  relation." 
"Oh  !  "  cried  Nichohs  again. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  with  undis- 
turbed calmness,   "that's  what  the.y 
s.iy.    I  thought  I  'd  tiill  you,  because 
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really  you  ought  to  Iaio\v.  Oh  !  here 's 
this  blesserl  phenomenon  at  last.  Ugh, 
you  little  imposition,  I  should  like  to 
— quite  ready,  my  darling, — humbug 
— lling  up  rJrs.  G.,  and  let  the  fa- 
vourite wake  'em." 

Uttering  in  a  loud  voice  such  of  tlie 
latter  allusions  as  were  complimentary 
to  the  unconscious  phenomenon,  and 
giving  the  rest  in  a  confidential  "  aside" 
t.)  Nicholas,  Mr.  Folair  followed  the 
ascent  of  the  curtain  with  his  eyes, 
regarded  with  a  sneer  the  reception  of 
Miss  Crunmiles  as  the  Maiden,  and, 
falling  hack  a  step  or  two  to  advance 
with  the  better  etteet,  uttered  a  preli- 
minary howl,  and  "  went  on  "  chatter- 
ing his  teeth  and  Ijrandishing  his  tin 
tomahawk  as  the  Indian  Savage. 

"  So  these  are  some  of  the  stories 
they  invent  al)out  us,  and  bandy  from 
mouth  to  mouth  !  "  thought  Nicholas. 
"  If  a  man  would  commit  an  inexpiable 
offence  against  any  society,  lai'go  or 
small,  let  him  be  successful.  They 
will  forgive  him  any  crime  but  that." 

"  You  surely  don't  mind  what  that 
malicious  creature  says,  Mr.  John- 
son ? "  observed  Miss  Sncvellicci  in 
her  most  winning  tones. 

"Not  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  "If  I 
were  going  to  remain  here,  I  niiglit 
ihink  it  worth  my  while  to  embroil 
myself.  As  it  is,  let  tliem  talk  til!  they 
ai'e  hoarse.  But  here,"  added  Ni- 
cholas, <as  Smike  appi-oached,  "here 
comes  the  subject  of  a  portion  of  their 
good-nature,  so  let  he  and  I  say  good 
night  together." 

"  No,  I  will  not  let  citlior  of  you  say 
anything  of  the  kind,"  returned  Miss 
Suevellicci.  "  You  must  come  home 
and  see  mama,  who  only  came  to  Ports- 
mouth to-day,  and  is  dying  to  behold 
you.  Led,  my  dear,  persuade  Mr. 
Johnson." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  sure,"  returned  Miss  Led- 
vook,  with  considerable  vivacity,  "  if 
7/ou,  can't  ])ersuade  him — "  iliss  Led- 
"ook  said  no  more,  but  intimated,  by  a 
dextei'ous  playfulness,  tliat  if  Miss 
Snevellieci  couldn't  persuade  liim,  no- 
body could. 

"  I\lr.  and  Mrs.  Lillyviek  have  taken 
lodgir.ga  in  our  liouge,  and  share  our 


sitting-room  for  the  present,"  said  Miss 
Snevcllicci.  "  Won't  that  induce  you  ?" 

"  Surely,"  retiu-ned  Nicholas,  "  I 
can  require  no  possible  inducement 
beyond  your  invitation." 

"  Oh  no  !  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Miss 
Suevellicci.  And  Miss  Lodrook  said, 
"  Upon  my  word  ! "  Upon  which  Miss 
Snevellicci  said  that  Miss  Ledrook  was 
a  giddy  thing  ;  and  Miss  Ledrook  said 
that  Miss  Snevellicci  needn't  colour  up 
quite  so  much  ;  and  Miss  Snevcllicci 
Ijeat  Miss  Ledrook,  and  Miss  Ledrook 
beat  Miss  Snevellicci. 

"  Come,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  « it 's 
high  time  we  were  there,  or  we  .shall 
have  poor  Mrs.  Snevellicci  thinking 
tliat  you  have  run  awaj'  with  her 
daughter,  Mr.  Jolnjson ;  and  then  we 
should  have  a  pretty  to  do." 

"'  My  dear  Led,"  remonstrated  Sliss 
Snevellicci,  "  how  you  do  talk  ! " 

Miss  Ledrook  made  no  answer,  but 
taking  Smike's  arm  in  hers,  left  her 
friend  and  Nicholas  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure  ;  which  it  pleased  them,  or 
rather  pleased  Nicholas,  wlio  had  no 
great  fancy  for  a  tete-a-tete  under  the 
circumstances,  to  do  at  once. 

There  were  not  wanting  matters  of 
conversation  when  they  reached  the 
street,  for  it  turned  out  th.ivt  J.liss 
Snevellicci  had  a  small  basket  to  carry 
home,  and  Miss  Ledrook  a  small  band- 
box, both  containing  such  minor  arti- 
cles of  theatrical  costume  as  the  lady 
performers  usually  carried  to  and  fro 
every  evening.  Nicholas  would  insist 
upon  carrying  the  basket,  and  Miss 
Siievellicci  would  insist  upon  carrying 
it  herself,  which  gave  rise  to  a  strugglo, 
in  v.'hich  Nicholas  captured  the  basket 
and  the  band-box  likewise.  Then  Ni- 
cholas said,  that  he  wondered  what 
could  possibly  be  inside  the  basket, 
and  attempted  to  peep  in,  whereat  Miss 
Snevellicci  screamed,  .and  declai'ed  tiiat 
if  she  tliought  he  had  fieen,  she  was 
sure  she  should  faint  away.  TJjis 
declaration  was  followed  by  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  band-box,  and  similar 
denionsti'ations  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Ledrook,  and  then  both  ladies  vowed 
that  they  wouldn't  move  a  step  further 
until  Nicholas  had  promised  that  he 
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wf)uldn't  offer  to  peep  again.  At  last ! 
Mcholas  pledged  hiinsLlf  to  betray  no 
fiutlicr  curiosity,  and  tliey  waliiod  on: 
Loth  ladies  giggling  very  nmeli,  and 
dceliu'ing  that  they  never  had  seen 
Bueh  a  wie!;ed  crcatui-c  in  all  their  born 
(lays — never. 

Lightening  the  way  with  snch  plea- 
santry as  this,  they  arrived  at  the 
tiilor's  house  in  no  time  ;  and  here 
tiiey  made  quite  a  little  party,  there 
being  present,  besides  Mr.  Lillyvick 
anil  ALs.  Lillyvick,  not  only  Miss  Sne- 
veilieol's  mania,  but  her  papa  also. 
And  an  uneonnnonly  hue  man  Miss 
Snevdlicci's  papa  was,  with  a  liool; 
nose,  and  a  wiiite  forehead,  and  curly 
blaci;  hair,  and  high  check  bones,  and 
altogether  (piite  a  handsome  face,  only 
a  little  pimply  as  though  with  drinking. 
He  had  a  very  broad  chest  h;id  Miss 
Snevcllicci's  papa,  and  h.e  wore  a 
threadbare  blue  dress  coat  buttoned 
with  gilt  buttons  tight  across  it  ;  and 
!:e  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas  come  into 
t!ie  i"ooni,  than  lie  whipped  the  two 
fore  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  be- 
tween the  two  centre  buttons,  and 
slicking  his  other  arm  gracefully  a- 
kimbo  seemed  to  say,  "  ^'o^^■,  here  I 
.•\m,  my  buck,  and  what  h:>.vo  you  got 
to  say  to  me  I  " 

•Such  was,  e.vA  in  such  an  attitude 
sat.  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa,  who  had 
been  in  tiie  profession  ever  since  lie 
had  fii-st  played  the  ten-year-old  imps 
in  the  Christmas  pantomimes ;  who 
could  sing  a  little,  dance  a  little,  fence 
ft  little,  act  a  little,  an<l  do  everything 
a  little,  but  not  much  ;  who  had  been 
Hometimcs  in  the  ballet,  and  some- 
times in  the  chorus,  at  every  theatre 
in  London  ;  who  was  always  selected 
in  virtue  of  his  figure  to  play  the 
military  visitors  and  the  speechless 
noblemen  ;  who  always  wore  a  smart 
ilress,  and  came  on  ai-m-in-ana  with 
\  smart  lady  in  short  petticoats, — and 
always  did  it  too  witli  ^u^•h  an  air  that 
people  in  the  pit  had  been  several 
limes  known  to  cry  out  '•  Bravo  ! " 
under  the  imnression  that  he  was 
somebody.  Si/di  was  Miss  Snevel- 
licci's papa,  upon  whom  some  envious 
persons  east  the  iminitation  that   he 


occasionally  boat  Miss  Snevcllicci'.i 
niima,  who  was  still  a  dancer,  with  a 
neat  little  liguro  and  some  remains  of 
good  looks  ;  and  who  now  sat,  ns  sho 
danced, — being  rather  too  old  for  the 
full  glare  of  the  foot-hghts,— in  t!ie 
back  ground. 

To  these  good  people  Nicholas  was 
presented  with  much  fonnality.  Tho 
inti-oduction  being  completed,  Miys 
Snevellicci's  papa  (who  was  scented 
with  rum  and  water)  said  that  he  was 
delighted  to  make  the  acfiuaintance  oi 
a  gentleman  so  highly  fcdented  ;  and 
furthermore  remarked,  that  there 
hadn't  been  such  a  hit  made — no,  not 
since  the  ih'st  appean.nce  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Glavonnelly,  at  the  Cobui-g. 

"You  have  seen  him,  sir!"  said 
Miss  Snevellicci's  papa. 

«  No,  really  I  never  did,"  replied 
Nicholas. 

"  You  never  saw  my  friind  Glavor- 
melly,  sir ! "  said  Miss  Snevellicci's 
papa.  "Then  you  have  never  seen 
acting  yet.     If  he  had  lived " 

"  Oh,  he  is  dead,  is  he  ? "  inter- 
rupted Nicholas. 

«  lie  is,"  said  Mr.  Snevtllicci,  «  but 
he  isn't  in  Westminster  Abbey,  mores 

the  shame.     Ho  was  a .     Well, 

no  matter.  lie  is  gone  to  that  bom-ne 
from  whence  no  traveller  reti.rns.  I 
hope  he  is  appreciated  there." 

So  saying.  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa 
rubbed  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  a  very 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  gave  the 
company  to  understand  tliat  these 
recollections  overcame  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  .".".id  how  are  you  ? " 

''  Quite  well,  sir,"  rephed  the  col- 
lector.  "  There  is  nothing  like  the 
married  state,  sir,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Nicliolas,  I  lughing. 

"  Ah  !  nothing  like  it,  sir,'  rephed 
Mr.  Lillyvick  solemnly.  '*  How  do 
you  think,"  whispered  the  collector, 
drawing  him  as\de,  "  Howdoyoutliink 
she  looks  to-night  {  " 

"  As  handsome  as  ever,"  repllcii 
Nicholas,  glancing  at  the  late  .Miss 
Petowker. 

"  Why,  there 's  a  air  about  her,  sir," 
whispered  the  collector,  «•  that  I  nev.r 
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saw  ill  iinybody.  Look  at  her  now  she 
moves  to  put  the  kettle  on.  There  ! 
Isn't  it  fascination,  sir  ?" 

"You're  a  iucky  man,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  rejoined  the  collector. 
"  No.  Do  you  think  I  am  tliough,  eh  ? 
Perliaps  I  may  be,  perhaps  I  may  bo. 
I  say,  I  couldn't  have  done  much  better 
if  I  had  been  a  young  man,  could  I  ? 
You  couldn't  have  done  much  better 
yourself,  could  you — eh — could  you  ?" 
With  .such  inquiries,  and  many  more 
such,  Mr.  Lillyvick  jerked  his  elbow 
into  Nicliolas's  side,  and  chuckled  till 
his  face  became  quite  purple  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  down  his  satisfaction. 

i-Jy  this  time  the  cloth  had  been  laid 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  all 
the  ladies,  upon  two  tables  put  together, 
one  being  high  and  narrow,  and  the 
other  low  and  broad.  There  were 
oysters  at  the  top,  sausages  at  the 
bottom,  a  pair  of  snuft'ers  in  the  centre, 
and  baked  potatoes  wherever  it  was 
most  convenient  to  put  them.  Two  I 
additional  chairs  were  brought  in  from  I 
the  bedroom  ;  Miss  Snevellicci  sat  at ! 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick at  the  foot ;  and  Nicholas  had  not 
only  tlie  honour  of  sitting  next  Miss 
Snevellicci,  but  of  ha^dng  Miss  Snevol- 
licci's  mama  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  over  the  way. 
In  short,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ; 
and  when  the  table  was  cleared  and 
something  warm  introduced,  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci's papa  got  up  and  proposed  his 
health  in  a  speech  containing  such 
affecting  allusions  to  his  coming  de- 
parture, that  Miss  Snevellicci  wept, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
bedroom. 

"  Husli  !  Don't  take  any  notice  of 
it,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  peeping  in  from 
the  bedroom.  "  Say,  v/hen  slie  comes 
Ijaclc,  that  she  e.xerts  herself  too 
much." 

Miss  Ledi'ook  eked  out  this  speech 
with  so  many  mysterious  nods  and 
irowns  before  she  shut  the  door  again, 
that  a  profomid  silence  came  upon  all 
the  company,  during  which  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci's papa-  looked  very  big  indeed 
— several  sizes  larger   than    life — at 


everybody  in  turn,  but  particulai'ly  at 
Nicholas,  and  kept  on  perpetually 
emptying  his  tumbler  and  lilling  it 
again,  until  the  ladies  returned  in  a, 
cluster,  with  Miss  Snevellicci  among 
them. 

"  You  needn't  alann  yourself  a  bit, 
Mr.  Snevellicci,"  said  Mrs.  Lillyvick. 
"  She  is  only  a  little  weak  and  ner- 
vous ;  she  has  been  so  ever  since  the 
morning." 

«'0b,"  said  Mr,  Snevellicci, "  that 's 
all,  is  it  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  all.  Don't  make  a 
fuss  about  it,"  cried  idl  the  ladies 
togetlicr. 

Now  this  was  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  reply  suited  to  Mr.  Snevellicci's  im- 
portance .i.s  a  man  and  a  father,  so  he 
piclced  out  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Sne- 
vellicci, and  asked  her  what  the  devi! 
she  meant  I'y  talking  to  him  in  that 
way. 

"  Dear  rne,  my  dear "  said  Mrs. 

Snevellicci. 

"  Don't  call  me  your  dear,  ma'am," 
said  Mr.  Snevellicci,  "if  you  please." 

"  Pray,  pa,  don't,"  interposed  Miss 
Snevellicci. 

"  Don't  what,  my  child  ">. " 

"  Talk  in  that  way," 

"Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci. 
"  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  there 's 
anybody  here  who  is  to  prevent  my 
talking  as  I  lilie  ? " 

"  Nobody  wants  to,  pa,"  rejoined 
his  daughter. 

''  Nobody  would  if  they  did  want  to," 
said  Mr.  Snevellicci."  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  myself.  Snevellicci  is  my  name  ; 
I  'm  to  be  found  in  Broad  Com't,  Bow 
Street,  when  I  'in  in  town.  If  I  'm  not 
at  home,  let  any  man  ask  for  me  at  the 
stage  door.  Damme,  they  know  me 
at  the  stage  door  I  suppose.  Most 
men  have  seen  my  portrait  at  the 
cigar  shop  round  the  corner.  I've 
been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
before  now,  haven't  I  ?  Talk  !  I  '11 
tell  you  what  ;  if  I  found  out  that  any 
man  liad  been  tampering  wilh  the 
affections  of  my  daughter,  I  wouldn't 
talk.  I 'd  astonish  him  without  talking  ; 
— tliat  's  my  way." 

So  saying,  t'lr.   Snevellicci  stmick 
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(ho  palm  of  his  left  hand  three  pmnrt 
blows  with  his  clenched  fist  :  piilU^d  a 
pliantnin  nose  with  his  rif;ht  thumb 
and  fore  finger,  and  swallowed  another 
plassful  at  a  draught.  "That's  my 
way,"  repeated  Mr.  Siievcllicci.  * 

Most  public  charactcre  have  their 
failings;  and  tho  truth  is  tliat  Mr. 
Snevclhcoi  v.as  a  little  addicted  to 
drinking  ;  or,  if  the  whole  trutli  must 
bo  told,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
sober.  He  knew  in  his  cups  three 
distinct  stages  of  intoxication, — tlie 
dignified — thequanvlsome — the  amor- 
ous. When  pi'ofessionally  engaged  he 
never  got  beyond  the  dignified ;  in 
]irivatc  circles  ho  went  tlirough  all 
three,  p.assing  from  one  to  another 
with  a  rapidity  of  transition  often 
rather  perplexing  to  those  who  had 
not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

Thus  Mr.  Snevellicei  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  another  glassful  than  he 
smiled  upon  all  present  in  happy  ibr- 
getfnhiess  cf  having  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  pugnacity,  and  proposed  "  The 
ladies — bless  their  hearts!  "  in  a  most 
vivacious  manner. 

"  I  love  'cm,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicei, 
looking  roimd  the  table,  "  I  love  'em, 
every  one." 

"Not  every  one,"  reasoned  Mr. 
Lillyviek,  mildly. 

"  Yes,  every  one,"  repeated  Mr. 
Snevellicei. 

"  That  would  include  the  raan-icd 
ladies,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lillyviek. 

"  I  love  them  too,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snevellicei. 

The  collector  looked  into  the  sur- 
rounding faces  with  an  aspect  of  grave 
.istonishment,  seeming  to  say,  "  This 
is  a  nice  man  !"  and  aj^pcared  a  little 
surprised  that  Mrs.  Lilly  vick's  manner 
yielded  no  evidences  of  horror  and 
indignation. 

"  One  good  tuni  deserves  another," 
said  Mr.  Snevellicei.  "  1  love  them 
and  they  lo\o  me."  And  as  if  this 
avowal  wcTO  not  made  in  .siifticieni; 
disregard  and  defiance  of  all  moral 
obligations,  what  did  Mr.  Siicveliicci 
do  i  He  winked — winked,  openly  and 
undisguiscdly  ;  winked  with  his  right 
pyo — upon  Henriett.T,  Lillyviek  ! 


The  collector  fell  back  in  his  chair 
in   the  intensity  of  hi.-j  astonishment. 
If  anybody  had  winked  at  her  as  Hen- 
rietta  Petowkor,  it  would  have  been 
indecorous  in  the  last  degree  ;  Imt  as 
Mrs.  Lillyviek  !     Wiiile  he  thoi'ght  of 
it  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  wondered 
whether  it  w.as  possible  that  he  could 
be  dreaminir,  Mr.  Snevellrcci  repeated 
the  wink,  and  driidciiig  to  Mrs.  Lilly- 
viek in  dimib  show,  actually  blew  her 
'  a  kiss  !     Mr.   Lillyviek  left  his  chair, 
I  walked  straij^ht  uj)  to  the  other  end  of 
I  the  table,  and  fell  upon  him — litci'ally 
I  fell  upon  him — instantaneously.     Mi'. 

■  Lillyviek  was  no  light  weight,  and  con- 
seijuently  when  he  fell  upon  Mr.  Sno- 

I  vellicci,  Mr.  Snevellicei  fell  under  the 
table.  Mr.  Lillyviek  followed  him, 
and  the  ladies  screamed. 

I  "'  What  is  the  matter  with  the  men, 
— are    they   mad  !"    cried    Nicholas, 

I  diving  under  the  table,  dragging  up 

i  the  collector  by  main  force,  and  thnist- 
ing  him,  all  doubled  up,  into  a  chair, 
as  if  he    had    been  a   stuffed  figm-e. 

;  "  Wliat  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  what  do 

!  you  want  to  do  ?  what  is  the  matter 

i  with  you  ?  " 

I  While  Nicholas  raised  up  the  col- 
lector, Smiko  had  performed  the  same 

■  office  for  Mr.    Snevellicei,   who   now 
I  regarded  his  late   adversary  m  tipsy 

amazement. 

I      "  Look  here,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lilly- 
,  vick,  pointing  to  his  astonished  wife, 
j  "  here   is   purity   atid    elegance  com- 
bined, whose  feelings  have  been  out- 
raged— violated,  sir  !  " 
"  Lor,   what    nonsense    he   talks ! " 
I  exclaimed    JIis.    Lillyviek   in   answer 
to  the    inquiring    loolc    of    Nicholas. 
]  "  Nobody  has  said  anything  to  me." 
"Said,   HenrietUa  I  "   cried  the  col- 
lector.    "Didn't  I  SCO  him "    Mr. 

Lillyviek  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
utter  the  word,  but  he  counterfeited 
the  motion  of  the  eve. 

"Well!" cried M'rs.  Lilh-vick.  "Do 
you  .suppose  nobody  is  ever  to  look  at 
me  ?  A  pretty  tiling  to  be  niaiTied 
indeed,  if  that  was  lav.- ! " 

"  You  didn't  mind  it  ? "  cried  the 
collector. 

"  Mind  it ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Lillyviek 
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contemptuously.  "You  ought  to  go 
down  on  your  kneoo  nnd  beg  evei-y- 
body's  pardon,  thnt  you  ouglit." 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  1 "  sa,id  the  dis- 
mayed collector. 

"  Yes,  and  mine  first,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lillyvick.  "Do  you  suppose  /  ain't 
the  best  judge  of  wiiat 's  proper  and 
what 's  improper  I " 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  all  the  ladies. 
"  Do  you  suppose  we  shouldn't  be  the 
iirst  to  speak,  if  there  was  anything 
that  ought  to  Ije  taken  notice  of  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  ihey  don't  know, 
sir  ? "  said  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa, 
pulling  up  his  collar,  and  muttering 
something  about  a  ]5unching  of  heads, 
and  being  only  withheld  by  considera- 
tions of  age.  With  which  Miss  Sne- 
vellicci's papa  looked  steadily  and 
sternly  at  Mr.  Lillyvick  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  rising  deliberately 
li-ora  his  chair,  kissed  the  ladies  all 
round,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Lilly- 
vick. 

Tlie  unhappy  collector  looked  pite- 
ously  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  one  trait  of  Miss  Pe- 
towker  loft  in  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  and 
ilnding  too  surely  that  there  was  not, 
begged  pardon  of  all  the  company  witli 
U'reat  humility,  and  sat  down  such  a 
crest-fallen,  dispirited,  disenchanted 
man,  that  despite  all  his  selfishness  and 
dotage,  he  was  quite  an  object  of  com- 
passion. 

Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  being  greatly 
exalted  by  this  triumph,  and  incon- 
testable proof  of  his  popularity  with 
the  fair  sex,  quickly  grew  convivial, 
not  to  say  uproarious ;  volunteering 
more  than  one  song  of  no  inconsider- 
able length,  and  regaling  the  social 
circle  between-whiles  with  recollec- 
tions of  divers  splendid  women  who 
had  been  supposed  to  entertain  a  pas- 
sion for  himself,  several  of  whom  he 
to.asted  by  name,  taking  occasion  to 
i-emark  at  the  same  time  that  if  he 
!iad  been  a  little  more  alive  to  his  own 
interest,  he  might  have  been  rolling  at 
that  moment  in  his  chai-iot-and-four. 
These  reminiscences  appeared  to 
.'I  waken  no  very  torturing  pangs  in  the 
l)roast   of  Mrs.  Snevellicci,  who  was 


sufficiently  occupied  in  descanting  to 
Nicholas  upon  the  maiiifold  accom- 
plishments and. merits  of  her  daughter. 
Nor  was  the  young  lady  herself  at  ali 
behind-hand  in  displaying  her  choicest 
allur^ients  ;  but  these,  heightened  aa 
they  -ivere  by  the  artifices  of  Miss  Led- 
rook,  had  no  effect  whatever  in  in- 
creasing the  attentions  of  Nicholas, 
who,  with  the  precedent  of  Miss 
Squeers  still  fresh  in  his  memory, 
steadily  resisted  every  fascination,  and 
placed  so  strict  a  guard  upon  his 
behaviour  that  when  he  had  taken  his 
leave  the  ladies  were  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  him  quite  a  monster  of 
insensibility. 

Next  day  the  posters  appeared  in 
due  course,  and  the  public  were  in- 
formed, in  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  in  letters  afflicted  with  every 
possible  variation  of  spinal  deformity, 
how  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  the 
honour  of  making  his  last  appearance 
that  evening,  and  how  that  an  early 
application  for  places  was  requested, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
overflow  attendant  on  his  perform- 
ances,— it  being  a  remarkable  fact  in 
theatrical  liistory,  but  one  long  since 
established  beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  atti'aet  people 
to  a  theatre  unless  they  can  be  first 
brought  to  believe  that  they  will  never 
get  into  it. 

Nicholas  was  somewhat  at  a  loss,  on 
entering  the  theatre  at  night,  to  account 
for  the  unusual  pertui'batiim  and  ex- 
citement visible  in  the  countenances  of 
ail  the  comjjany,  but  he  was  not  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  for  before  he 
could  make  any  inquiry  respecting  it 
j\1r.  Crummies  approached,  and  in  an 
agitated  tone  of  voice,  infoi-med  him 
that  there  Avas  a  London  manager  in 
the  boxes. 

"  It 's  the  phenomenon,  depend  upon 
it,  sir,"  said  Ciimimles,  di'agging 
Nicholas  to  the  little  hole  in  the  cur- 
tain that  he  might  look  througla  at  the 
London  manager.  "  1  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  it 's  the  fame  of  the 
phenomenon — th.at  's  the  man  ;  him  in 
the  great-coat  and  no  shirt-collar.  She 
shall  have  ton  pound  a-wee];,  Johiiw)n; 
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she  shall  not  ajiiicax'  on  tlie  London 
boards  for  a  farthing  less.  They 
shan't  cnijage  hir  either,  unless  they 
en;;at;e  Mrs.  Crunindes  too — twenty 
pound  a-week  for  the  pair;  or  1  '11  tell 
you  what,  1  '11  throw  in  myself  and  the 
two  hoys,  and  they  shall  have  the 
family  for  thirty.  1  cant  say  fairer 
than  that.  They  must  take  us  all,  if 
none  of  iis  will  go  without  the  others. 
That's  the  way  some  of  the  Luiulon 
neople  do,  and  it  always  answers. 
Thirty  pound  a-week — it 's  too  cheap, 
Joluison.     It's  dirt  cheap." 

Nicholas  replied,  tiiat  it  certainly 
was  ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
takin<^  several  hui^e  ])inches  lu  sniift'  to 
compose  his  feelings,  hurried  away  to 
tell  Mrs.  Cnmmdes  that  he  had  i|uitc 
settled  the  oidy  terms  that  could  he 
accejited,  and  had  resolved  not  to  abate 
one  single  farthing. 

When  everybody  was  dressed  and 
tlic  curtain  went  up,  the  e.\citemciU 
iiccasiont'd  by  the  ])resence  of  the 
J>ondon  manager  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. Kverybody  happened  to  know 
that  the  London  manager  hacl  come 
down  s|)ecially  to  witness  his  or  her 
own  j)crfonnance,  and  all  were  in  a 
Hutter  i.f  an.\iety  and  expectation. 
Some  of  those  who  were  not  on  in  the 
tirst  seer.e,  hurried  to  the  wings,  and 
there  sti-etched  their  necks  to  have  a 
peep  at  him  ;  others  stole  up  into  the 
two  little  ]n-ivate  boxes  over  the  stage- 
doors,  and  from  that  position  recon- 
noitred the  London  manager.  Once 
the  London  manager  was  seen  to  smile 
— he  smiled  at  the  comic  countryman's 
jiretending  to  catch  a  blue-bottle,  while 
Mrs.  Crummies  was  making  her 
greatest  etfect.  "  Very  good,  my  fine 
fellow,"  .said  Mr.  Ci-ummles,  shaking 
liLs  fist  at  the  comic  countryman  when 
ho  came  off,  "  you  leave  this  company 
next  t?aturday  night." 

In  the  same  way,  everybody  who 
was  on  the  stage  beheld  no  audience 
but  one  individual;  everybody  played 
to  the  London  man.iger.  When  Mr. 
Lenville  in  a  sudden  bui-st  of  passion 
c:dlcd  the  emperor  a  miscreant,  and 
then  biting  his  glove,  said,  "  But  I 
utust  dissemble,"  instead   of  looking 


gloomily  at  the  boards  and  so  waiting 
for  his  ev.e,  as  is  proper  in  such  ca.ses, 
he  kept  his  eye  fixf  d  upon  the  London 
manager.  When  Miss  Bravas.sa  sang 
her  song  at  her  lover,  who  according 
to  custom  stood  ready  to  shake  hands 
with  her  between  the  ver.ses,  they 
looked,  not  at  each  oihor  but  at  tin; 
J<ondon  manager.  Mr.  Crnmndcs  died 
point  blank  at  him;  and  when  the  two 
guards  c.irne  in  to  take  the  body  ott" 
after  a  very  hard  death,  it  was  seen  to 
open  its  eyes  and  glance  at  the  London 
manager.  At  length  the  London 
manager  was  discovered  to  be  a.sleep, 
and  sliortly  after  that  he  woke  up  anil 
went  away,  whereup()n  all  the  ccmi)any 
fell  foul  of  the  uidiappy  comic  coinitry- 
man,  declaring  that  his  buftoonery  was 
the  sole  cause ;  and  Mr.  Cnnnndes 
said,  tiiat  he  had  yiut  up  with  it  a  long 
time,  but  that  he  really  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  therefore  woidd  feel 
obliged  by  his  looking  out  for  another 
engajjement. 

All  this  was  the  occasion  of  rnich 
amusement  to  Nicholas,  whose  oidy 
feeling  upon  the  sulject  was  one  of 
sincere  satisfaction  that  the  great  man 
went  away  before  he  appeared.  He 
went  through  his  part  in  the  two  la.st 
pieces  as  briskly  as  lie  could,  and  liav 
ing  been  received  with  unbounded 
favour  and  unprecedented  applause — 
so  said  the  bills  for  next  day,  which 
had  been  |)rinted  an  hour  or  two  before 
— he  took  Smike's  arm  and  walked 
home  to  bed. 

With  the  post  next  morning  came  a 
letter  from  Newman  Noggs,  very  inky, 
veiy  short,  very  dirty,  very  small,  and 
very  mysterious,  urging  Nicholas  to 
retura  to  London  instantly  ;  not  to  lose 
an  instant ;  to  be  there  that  night  if 
possible. 

"I  will,"  said  Nicholas.  "Heaven 
knows  1  have  i-emaincd  here  for  the 
best,  and  sorely  against  my  own  will  ; 
but  even  now  I  may  have  dallied  too 
long.  What  can  have  happened  1 
Smike,  my  good  fellow,  here — take  my 
purse.  Put  our  things  together,  and 
pay  what  little  debts  we  owe — quick, 
and  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  mom- 
uig  coach.     I  will  onlv  tell  them  that  we 
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arc  going,  and  will  return  to  you  imme- 
diately." 

So  saying,  lie  took  liis  hat,  and  liur- 
rviiig  away  to  tlie  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Crummies,  applied  his  hand  to  the 
knocker  with  such  hearty  good-will, 
•Jiat  he  awakened  that  gentleman,  who 
was  still  in  bed,  and  caused  Mr.  Eulph 
tlie  pilot  to  take  his  morning's  pipe 
very  nearly  out  of  his  mouth  iu  the 
extremity  of  his  surprise. 

The  door  being  opened,  Nicholas  ran 
np-stairs  without  any  ceremony,  and 
bursting  into  the  daricened  sitting-room 
on  the  one  pair  front,  found  tliat  the 
two  Master  Crummleses  had  sprung  out 
of  the  sofa-bedstead  and  were  putting 
on  their  clothes  with  great  rapidity, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  the  next  house 
was  on  fire. 

Before  he  could  undeceive  them, 
Mr.  Crummies  came  down  in  a  ilanncl- 
gown  and  nightcap  ;  and  to  him  Ni- 
cholas briefly  explained  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  rendered 
i  t  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  London 
immediately. 

"  So  good  bye,"  said  Nicholas  ; 
'•'  good  bye,  good  bye." 

He  was  iialf-way  down  stairs  before 
Mr.  Crummies  had  sufficiently  reco- 
vered his  surprise  to  gasp  out  some- 
thing about  the  posters. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Nicholas. 
''•  Set  whatever  I  may  have  earned  this 
week  against  them,  or  if  that  will  not 
repay  you,  say  at  once  what  will. 
Quick,  quick." 

"  We  '11  cry  quits  about  that,"  re- 
turned Crummies.  "  Dut  can't  we 
have  one  last  night  more  I  " 

"Not  an  hour — not  a  minute,"  re- 
plied Nicholas,  impatiently. 

"  Won't  you  stop  to  say  something 
to  Mrs.  Crumndes  i  "  .asked  the  mana- 
ger, following  him  down  to  the  door. 

"  I  couldn't  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong 
rny  Hie  a  scoi-c  of  years,"  rejoined 
Nicholas.  "  Here,  take  my  hand,  and 
with  it  my  hearty  thanks. — Oh  !  that 
I  should  have  been  fooling  here  !  " 

Accompanying  these  words  with  an 
impatient  stamp  upon  tho  ground,  he 
lore  himself  from  the  manager's  detain- 


ing grasp,  and  darting  rapidly  down 
tiie  street  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 
"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr 
Crummies,  looking  wistfully  towards 
the  point  at  wliich  he  had  just  disap- 
peared ;  "if  he  only  acted  like  that, 
what  a  deal  of  money  he  'd  draw  !  He 
sliould  have  kept  upon  this  circuit ; 
he  'd  have  been  very  useful  to  me. 
But  he  dou't  know  what 's  good  for 
liim.  He  is  an  impetuous  youth.  Young 
men  are  rash,  very  rash." 

Mr.  Crummies  being  in  a  moralising 
mood,  might  possibly  have  moralised 
for  some  minutes  longer  if  he  had  not 
mechanically  put  his  hand  towards  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  keep  his  snuff.  Tiio  absence 
of  any  pocket  at  all  in  the  usii-al  dii-ec- 
tion,  suddenly  recalled  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  fact  that  he  had  no  waistcoat 
on  ;  and  this  leading  him  to  a  contem- 
plation of  the  extreme  scantiness  of 
his  attire,  he  shut  the  door  abruptly, 
and  retired  up-stairs  with  great  preci- 
pitation. 

Smike  had  made  good  speed  while 
Nicholas  was  absent,  and  with  his  help 
eveiything  was  soon  ready  for  their 
departure.  They  scarcely  stopped  to 
take  .a  morsel  of  breald'ast,  and  in  less 
th.au  half  au  hour  arrived  at  tlie  coach- 
office  :  quite  out  of  breath  v.-ith  tlie 
haste  they  had  made  to  reach  it  in 
time.  There  were  yet  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  so,  having  secured  tho  places, 
Nichol.as  hurried  into  a  slopsclli>r's 
hard  by,  and  bought  Smiiie  a  great- 
coat. It  would  have  been  rather  large 
for  a  substantial  yeoman,  but  the  shop- 
man aveiTing  (and  with  consideraljlo 
truth)  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon 
fit,  Nicholas  would  have  purchased  it 
i.  his  impatience  if  it  had  been  twice 
the  size. 

As  they  hurried  up  to  the  coach, 
which  was  now  in  the  open  sti'eet  and 
all  rc.ady  for  starting,  Nicholas  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  himself  sud- 
denly clutched  in  a  close  and  violent 
embrace,  which  nearly  took  him  off  his 
legs  ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all 
lessened  by  hearing  the  voice  of  Mr. 

I  Crummies  exclaim    "It  is  he  —  my 

1  friend,  my  friend  !  " 
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**  Bless  my  licai-t,"  cried  NichoTjis,  I 
ciU'uggliii;;  in  tlio  iii!'.!iagei''s  arms,  | 
"  what  are  you  about  ] " 

Tlio  irunager  made  no  reply,  but 
strained  him  to  his  breast  aS'^iii,  cx- 
claiiiiing  as  he  did  so,  "  Farewell,  my 
noble,  my  Iioii-licartc«l  boy  !  "  i 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crummies,  who  could  j 
never  lose  any  Ojjportunity  for  pi'of'ts-  \ 
sional  display,  had  turned  out  lor  the 
express    purpose    of  taking   a   ])ul)lic 
iaroweli  of  Is'icholas;  and  to  render  it 
the  more  imposing,  he  was  now,  to  that ' 
young  gentleman's  most  jirofound  an- 
noyance, inilicting  upon  him  a  rapid 
succession  of  stage  embraces,  which, ! 
as  everybody  knows,  are  performed  by  | 
the  embracer's  laying  his  or  her  cliin 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  object  of  afl'ec-  | 
tion,  and  looking  over  it.      This  Mr. 
Crununles  did  in  the  liighest  style  of 


raelo-drama,  pouring  forth  at  the 
same  time  all  the  most  dismal  forms  of 
farewell  he  could  think  of,  out  of  the 
stock  pieces.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the 
elder  Master  Cnimmles  was  going 
through  a  similar  ceremony  witli 
Smike  ;  while  .Master  Percy  Crunnnles, 
with  a  very  little  second-hand  candet 
cloak,  worn  theatrically  over  his  left 
shoulder,  .'-too<l  by,  in  the  attitude  of 
an  attendant  oliicer,  waiting  to  convey 
the  two  victims  to  the  scafibld. 

The  lookers-on  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  as  it  was  as  well  to  put  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  Nichoi.v,  laughed 
too  when  he  had  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging himself;  and  rescuing  the 
astonished  Smike,  climbed  up  to  the 
coach  roof  alter  him,  and  kissed  his 
hand  in  honour  of  the  absent  Mrs. 
Crummies  aa  they  rolled  away. 
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In  blissful  unconsciousness  that  his 
nephew  was  hastening  at  the  utmost 
sjieed  of  four  good  horses  towai'ds  his 
i<phcre  of  action,  an<l  that  every  pass- 
ing minute  diminished  the  distance 
between  them,  Ralph  Niekleby  sat  that 
morning  occupied  in  his  customai'y 
avocations,  and  yet  unable  to  j)i-event 
his  thoughts  wandering  from  time  to 
time  b.-ick  to  the  interview  which  had 
t.iiicn  place  between  himstlf  and  his 
niece  on  the  previous  day.  At  such 
intervals,  after  a  few  moments  of  ab- 
straction, Ralph  would  mutter  some 
pvevish  interjection,  and  apply  him- 
self with  renewed  steaJineis  of  pur- 
l?  .so  to  the  ledger  before  him,  but 
again  and  a';;ain  the  same  train  of 
thought  came  back  despite  all  his 
etlbris  to  prevent  it,  confusing  him  in 
Jiis  calculations,  and  utterly  distracting 
his  attention  from  the  figures  over 
which  he  bent.  At  length  IviUph  laid 
down  his  pen,  and  threw  himself  back 


in  his  chair  as  though  he  had  ma<le  up 
his  mind  to  allow  the  obtrusive  current 
of  reilection  to  take  its  own  course,  and, 
by  giving  it  full  scope,  to  rid  himself 
of  it  efiectually. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  a 
jiretty  lace,"  muttered  llalph  sternly. 
"  There  is  a  grinning  skull  beneath  it, 
and  men  like  me  who  look  and  work 
below  the  surface  see  that,  and  not  its 
delicate  covering.  And  yet  I  almost 
like  the  girl,  or  should  if  she  had  been 
less  proudly  and  scjucamishly  brought 
up.  If  the  boy  were  drowned  or 
hanged,  and  the  mother  dead,  this 
house  should  be  her  home.  1  wish 
they  were,  with  all  my  soul." 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  hatred 
which  Ralph  felt  towards  Nicholas, 
and  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  he 
sneered  at  poor  Mrs.  Nickiel)y — not- 
withstanding the  baseness  with  which 
he  had  behaved,  and  was  then  behav- 
injr,  and  would  behave  again  if  his 
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interest  pT'oinpted  hiru,  towards  Kate 
herself— still  tl;cre  was,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  something  humanizing 
and  even  gentle  in  his  thoughts  at  that 
moment.  He  thought  of  what  hie 
home  might  be  if  Kate  were  tliere;  ho 
placed  her  ia  the  empty  chair,  looked 
upon  her,  heard  her  speak ;  he  felt 
again  upon  his  arm  the  gentle  pressure 
of  the  tremhling  hand  ;  he  strewed  his 
costly  rooms  with  the  hundred  silent 
tokens  of  feminine  presence  and  occu- 
pation ;  he  came  hack  again  to  the  cold 
lireside  and  the  silent  dreary  splen- 
dour; and  in  that  one  glimpse  of  a 
better  nature,  born  as  it-  was  in  selfish 
thoughts,  the  rich  man  felt  himself 
friendless,  childless,  and  alone.  Gold, 
for  the  instant,  lost  its  lustre  in  his 
eyes,  for  there  were  countless  treasui-es 
of  the  heart  which  it  could  never  jmr- 
chase. 

^V  very  slight  circumstance  was 
sutiicient  to  banish  such  reflections 
from  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  As 
Ralph  looked  vacantly  out  across  the 
yard  towards  the  window  of  the  other 
office,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of 
tlie  earnest  observation  of  Newman 
Noggs,  who,  with  his  red  nose  almost 
touching  the  glass,  feigned  to  be  mend- 
ing a  pen  with  a  rusty  fragment  of  a 
knife,  but  was  in  reality  staring  at  his 
employer  with  a  countenance  of  the 
closest  and  most  eager  scrutiny. 

Ralph  exchanged  his  dreamy  pos- 
ture for  his  accustomed  business  atti- 
tude :  the  face  of  Newman  disappeared, 
and  the  train  of  thought  took  to  flight, 
all  simultaneously  and  in  an  instant. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Riilph  rang  his 
bell.  Neviman  answered  the  sum- 
mons, and  Ralph  raised  his  eyes 
stealthily  to  his  face,  as  if  he  almost 
feared  to  i-ead  there,  a  knowledge  of 
his  recent  thoughts. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  specu- 
lation, however,  in  the  countenance  of 
Neivmau  Noggs.  If  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  a  man,  with  two  eyes  in  liis 
head,  and  both  wide  open,  looking  in 
no  direction  whatever,  and  seeing 
nothing,  Newman  appeared  to  be -that 
man  while  Ralph  Nickleby  regarded 
him. 


"  How  uov,'  ?  "  growled  Ralph. 

"Oh!"  said  Newman,  throv.iii_j 
some  intelligence  into  his  eyes  all  .•'it 
once,  and  dropping  them  on  his  master, 
"  I  thought  you  i-ang."  With  wh.icli 
laconic  remarl;  Ne^\Tnan  tm-ned  round 
and  hobbled  away. 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Ralph. 

Newman  stopped ;  not  at  all  discon- 
certed. 

"  I  did  ring." 

"  I  knew  you  did." 

"  Then  why  do  you  offer  to  go  if 
you  know  that  I  " 

"1  thought -you  rarig  to  say  you 
didn't  ring,"  replied  Newman.  "  You 
often  do." 

'•  How  dare  you  pry,  and  peer,  and 
stare  at  mc,  sh-rah  ] "  demanded 
Ralph. 

"  Stare  !  "  cried  Newman,  "  at  yov.  ! 
Ha,  ha  !  "  which  was  all  the  explana- 
tion Newnia!!  deigned  to  ofter. 

"  Be  careful,  sir,"  said  Ral;ih,  look- 
ing steadily  at  him.  "  Let  me  have  no 
drunken  fooling  here.  Do  you  see 
this  parcel '.  " 

"  It 's  big  enough,"  rejoined  New- 
man. 

"  Carry  it  into  the  City;  to  Cross,  in 
Broad  Street,  and  leave  it  there — 
quick.     Do  you  hear  \  " 

Ne^^•man  ga^•e  a  dogged  kind  of  nod 
to  express  an  affirmative  reply,  and, 
leaving  the  room  for  a  few  seconds, 
returned  witls  his  hat.  Having  made 
various  inefieciive  attempts  to  fit  the 
parcel  (which  was  some  two  feet 
square)  into  the  crown  thereof,  New- 
man took  it  under  his  arm,  and 
after  putting  on  his  fingerless  gloves 
with  gi'eat  precision  and  nicety,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Ralj>h 
Nickleby  all  the  time,  he  adjusted 
his  hat  upon  his  head  with  as  much 
care,  real  or  pretended,  as  if  it  were  a 
bran-r.ew  one  of  the  most  expensive 
quality,  and  at  last  departed  on  his 
errand. 

He  executed  his  commission  with 
great  promptitude  and  despatch,  only 
calHug  at  one  public-house  for  half  a 
minute,  and  even  that  might  be  said 
to  be  in  his  way,  for  he  went  in  at  o;;e 
dooi"  and  came  out  at  the  other  ;  but 
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aa  ho  vctiunud  ;iiid  liail  goi  so  tar 
lioincwiuils  as  tlie  Strand,  Newman 
|ic-giiu  to  loiter  with  tlic  uncertiiin  air 
«!'  a  man  wlio  has  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  whether  to  halt  or  j;o  btraight 
torwai'ils.  After  a  very  short  con- 
sideration, the  i'ormer  inclination  \n-e- 
vaiied,  and  making  towards  the  point 
he  had  had  in  his  mind,  Newman 
knocked  a  modest  double-knock,  or 
lather  a  nervous  single  one,  at  Miss 
i.a  C'rcevy's  door. 

1 1  was  openi.-d  by  a  strange  servant, 
on  whom  the  odd  figure  of  the  visitor 
did  not  appear  to  make  the  most 
i.ivourable  impression  possible,  inas- 
ii'.ueli  as  she  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
she  very  nearly  closed  it,  and  placing 
hcrseit'  in  the  narrow  gap,  inquired 
what  he  wanted.  But  Newman  merely 
uttering  the  monosyllable  "  Noggs," 
as  if  it  were  some  cabalistic  word,  at 
sound  of  which  bolts  would  fly  back 
and  doors  open,  pushed  briskly  past 
and  gained  the  door  of  Miss  La 
t'lX'ovy's  sitting-room,  beibre  the  as- 
tonisiied  servant  couM  otter  any  op- 
position. 

"  \\'alk  in  if  you  please,"  said  Miss 
i.a  (-'reevy  in  reply  to  the  sound  of 
Newman's  knuckles  ;  iiud  in  he  walked 
accordingly. 

'•  Uless  us  !  "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy, 
starting  iis  Newman  bolted  in  ;  "  what 
did  you  want,  sir  I  " 

"  Vou  have  forgotten  me,"  said 
Newman,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head.  "  I  wonder  at  that.  That  no- 
body should  remember  me  who  knew 
niv  in  other  days,  is  natural  enough  ; 
but  there  are  few  people  who,  seeing 
njc  once,  forget  me  Jioie."  lie  glanced, 
as  he  spoke,  at  his  shabby  clothes  and 
])ai"alytic  limb,  and  slightlv  shook  hia 
h-a.l. 

'•  I  did  forget  you,  I  declare,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy,  rising  to  receive 
Newsnan,  who  nut  her  half-wr.y,  "  and 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  doing  so  ; 
for  you  are  a  kind,  good  ci'cature,  Mr. 
Noggs.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about 
Miss  Nickleby.  Poor  dear  thing  !  I 
navcn'i  seen  her  for  this  many  a 
week." 

'•  How  's  tli.-it  ?■"  usked  Newman. 


'•VVhy,  the  tiath  i.<,  Air.  Noggs," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy,  "that  I  have 
been  out  on  a  visit — the  Hrst  visit  i 
have  made  for  fifteen  years." 

'•  That  is  a  long  tune,"  said  New- 
man, sadly. 

"  So  it  is  a  very  long  time  to  look 
back  upon  in  years,  though,  somehow 
or  other,  thank  Heaven,  the  solitary 
days  roll  away  peacefully  and  happily 
enough,"  reiilied  the  miniature  paintei". 
"  I  have  a  brother,  Mr.  Noggs — the 
only  relation  1  have — and  all  that  time 
I  never  saw  him  once.  Not  that  we 
ever  quarrelled,  but  he  was  appren- 
ticed down  in  the  country,  and  he  got 
mari'ied  there,  and  new  ties  and  afi'ec- 
tious  sjiringing  up  about  him,  he  for- 
got a  poor  little  wom.an  like  n;e,  as  it 
was  very  reasonable  he  should,  yon 
know.  Don't  suppose  that  I  complain 
about  that,  because  I  always  said  to 
myself,  '  It  is  very  natui'al ;  poor  dear 
John  is  making  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  has  a  wile  to  toll  his  cares  ana 
troubles  to,  and  children  now  to  play 
about  him,  so  God  bless  him  and  them, 
and  send  we  may  all  meet  together 
one  day  where  we  shall  part  no  more.' 
But  wliat  do  you  think,  Mr.  Noggs," 
said  the  miniature  painter,  brightening 
up  and  clapning  her  hands,  "  of  that 
very  same  brother  coming  up  to  Lon- 
don at  last,  and  never  resting  till  he 
found  me  out  ;  what  do  you  think  of 
his  coming  here  and  sitting  down  in 
that  very  chair,  and  crying  like  a  child 
because  he  was  so  glad  to  see  itie — 
what  do  you  think  of  his  insisting  on 
taking  me  down  all  the  way  into  the 
country  to  his  own  house  (quite  a 
sumptuous  place,  Mr.  Noggs,  with  a 
large  garden  and  1  don't  know  how 
many  fieMs,  and  a  man  in  livery  wait- 
ing at  table,  and  cows  and  horses  and 
pigs  and  I  don't  know  what  besides), 
and  making  me  st.-.y  a  whole  month, 
and  pressing  me  to  stop  there  all  my 
life — yes,  all  my  life — and  so  did  his 
wife,  and  so  did  the  children — and 
there  were  four  of  them,  and  one,  the 
eldest  girl  of  all,  thf-y— they  had 
named  her  after  me  eight  good  years 
before,  tliey  had  indeed.  I  never  was 
so  happy  ;  in  all  my  life  I  never  was !"' 
B 
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ITie  worthy  soul  hid  her  face  in  her 
hanilkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud  ;  for 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  she  had 
liad  of  unburdening  her  heai't,  and  it 
vould  have  its  way. 

"  But  bless  my  life."  said  Miss  La 
Greevy,  wiping  lier  eyes  alter  a  short 
jause,  and  cramming  her  handker- 
chief into  her  pocket  with  great  bustle 
End  dispatch  ;  "  what  a  foolisli  crea- 
ture 1  nuist  seem  to  you,  i\lr.  Noggs  ! 
I  shouldn't  have  said  anytiiing  about 
it,  only  I  wanted  to  explain  to  you  how 
it  was  I  hadn't  seen  Miss  Nickleby." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  old  lady  ?  " 
asked  Newman. 

"  You  mean  Mrs.  Nickleby  ? "  said 
Miss  La  Crcevy.  "  Then  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  want  to  keep 
in  the  good  books  in  that  quarter,  you 
had  better  not  call  her  the  old  lady 
any  more,  for  I  suspect  she  wouldn't 
be  best  pleased  to  hear  you.  Yes,  I 
went  there  the  night  before  last,  but 
the  was  quite  on  the  high  ropes  about 
something,  and  was  so  grand  and  mys- 
terious, that  I  couldn't  make  anything 
of  her  ;  so,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  be  grand  too, 
and  came  away  in  state.  1  thought 
she  W'ould  have  come  round  agaiu  be- 
fore this,  but  she  hasn't  been  here." 

"  About  Miss  Nickleby — "  said 
Newman. 

"  Why  she  was  here  twice  while  I 
was  away,"  returned  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  I  was  afraid  she  mightn't  like  to  have 
me  calling  on  her  among  those  great 
folks  in  wliat's-its-name  Place,  so  I 
thought  I'd  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  if 
I  didn't  see  her,  write." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Newman,  crack- 
ing his  fingei'S. 

"  However,  I  want  to  hear  all  the 
nev/s  about  them  from  you,",  said  Jiiss 
La  Creevy.  "  How  is  the  old  rough 
and  tough  monster  of  Golden  Square  ? 
Well,  of  course  ;  such  people  always 
are.  I  don't  moan  how  is  he  in  liealth, 
but  how  is  he  going  on  ;  how  is  he  be- 
having himself  I " 

"  Damn    him  !  "     cried    Nevv'man, 
dashing  his  cherished  hat  on  the  floor ; 
"  like  a  false  hound." 
"  Gracious,  Mx'.   Noggfi;  you  quite 


terrify    me ! "    exclaimed    Miss    La 
Creevy,  turning  pale. 

"  I  should  have  spoilt  his  fcaturca 
yesterday  afternoon  if  I  could  have 
afforded  it,"  said  Newman,  moving 
restlessly  about,  and  shaking  his  fist 
at  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Caiming  over  the 
mantel-piece.  "  I  was  very  near  it. 
I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  and  keep  'em  there  vei-y 
tight.  I  shall  do  it  some  day  in  that 
little  back-parlour,  1  know  1  shall.  I 
should  have  done  it  before  now,  if 
I  hadn't  been  afraid  of  making  bad 
worse.  I  shall  double-lock  myself  in 
with  him  and  have  it  out  before  I  die, 
I  'm  quite  certain  of  it." 

"  I  shall  scream  if  you  don't  com- 
pose yourself,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss 
La  Creevy  ;  "  I  'm  sure  I  shan't  be 
able  to  help  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Newman, 
darting  violently  to  and  fro.  "  He 's 
coming  up  to-night :  1  wrote  to  tell 
him.  He  little  thinks  I  know  ;  he 
little  thinjis  I  care.  Cunning  scoun- 
drel !  he  don't  think  that.  Not  he, 
not  he.  Never  mind,  I  '11  thwart  him 
— /,  Newman  Noggs.  Ho,  ho,  the 
rascal ! " 

Lashing  himself  up  to  an  extrava- 
gant .pitch  of  fury,  Newman  Noggs 
jei'ked  himself  about  the  room  with 
the  most  eccentric  motion  ever  beheld 
in  a  human  being :  now  sparring  at 
the  little  miniatures  on  the  wall,  and 
now  giving  himself  violent  thumps  on 
the  liead,  as  if  to  heighten  the  delusion, 
until  he  sank  down  in  his  former  seat 
quite  breathless  and  exhausted. 

"  There,"  said  Newman,  picking  up 
his  hat ;  "  that 's  done  me  good.  Now 
I  'm  better,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  reassure 
Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  been  almost 
friglitened  out  of  her  senses  by  this 
remarkable  demonstration  ;  but  that 
done,  Newman  faithfully  related  all 
that  had  passed  in  the  interview 
between  Kate  and  her  uncle,  prefacing 
his  narrative  with  a  statement  of  his 
previous  suspicions  on  the  subject,  and 
his  reasons  for  forming  them  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  communication  of 
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llic  step  ho  liuJ  Ukcn  in  secretly 
wintinp  ti»  Nicliolas. 

Tlu)U2;Ii  little  Miss  La  Creovy's  \n- 
flignntion  was  not  so  sinc;ularly  di.s- 
Vliiycd  as  Newman's,  it  was  scarcely 
iuferior  in  violence  aiul  intensity. 
Indeed  if  Ralph  Nickleby  had  hap- 
pened to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
oom  at  that  moment,  there  is  sonic 
oubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
found  Miss  La  Crcevy  a  more  dangei'- 
ous  o]iponent  than  even  Newman 
No<;i;s  himself. 

"  God  forgive  mo  for  sayinjo;  so," 
Baid  Miss  La  Creevy,  as  a  wind-up  to 
all  her  expressions  of  anf;cr,  "  luit  I 
really  feel  as  if  I  could  stick  this  into 
him  with  i)lcasurc." 

It  was  not  a  very  awful  weapon  that 
Miss  La  Creevy  held,  it  being  in  fact 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  black- 
lead  pencil  ;  but  discovering  her  mis- 
take, the  little  portrait  painter  ex- 
ehangcd  it  for  a  mother-oi-pearl  fruit 
knife,  wherewith,  in  proof  of  her  des- 
perate thoughts,  she  made  a  lunge  as 
she  spoke,  which  would  have  scarcely 
disturbed  the  crumb  of  a  half-quarterD 
loaf. 

"  She  won't  stop  where  she  is,  after 
to-night,"  said  Newman.  "That's  a 
comfort." 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Miss  La  Crcc\'}', 
"  she  should  have  lelt  there,  weeks 
ago." 

— **  If  we  had  known  of  tiiis,"  re- 
joined Newman,  "lint  wc  didn't. 
'\obody  could  properly  intei-fere  but 
her  mother  or  brother.  The  mother 's 
wc.ik— poor  thing — weak,  'j'he  dear 
yovmg  man  will  be  here  to-nisht." 

"Heart  alive!"  cried  Miss  La 
Creevj'.  "  He  will  do  something  des- 
j.erate,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  tell  him  all 
at  once." 

Newman  left  off  nibbing  his  hands, 
and  ju'isunicd  a  thoughiial  look. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  La 
Creevy,  earnestly,  "  if  you  are  not 
very  careful  in  breaking  out  the  truth 
to  him,  ho  will  do  some  violence  upon 
l»s  undo  or  one  of  these  men  that  will 
bring  some  terrible  calamity  upon  his 
own  head,  and  grief  and  soiTOw  to  us 
nil." 


"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  rejoined 
Newman,  his  countenance  falling  more 
and  more.  "  I  came  to  Jisk  you  to 
receive  his  sister  iu  case  he  brought 
her  here,  but " 

"  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
grea*"!'  importance,"  uiterruj)ted  Miss 
La  Crcevy  ;  "  that  you  might  have 
been  sure  of  before  you  came,  but  the 
end  of  this,  nobody  can  foresee,  iniless 
you  are  very  guarded  and  careful." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  cried  Newman, 
scratching  his  head  with  an  air  of 
gi'eat  vexation  and  pcrjdexily.  "  If  he 
was  to  talk  of  pistolling  'em  all,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  say,  '  CcrUiinly — serve 
'em  right.' " 

Miss  La  Creevy  could  not  suppress 
a  small  shriek  on  hearing  this,  and 
instantly  set  about  extorting  a  solemn 
pledge  from  Newman  that  he  would 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pacify 
the  wrath  of  Nichohis  ;  which,  after 
some  demur,  was  conceded.  They 
then  consulted  together  on  the  safest 
and  surest  mode  of  communicating  to 
him  the  circumst!\nces  which  had  i"ea- 
dered  his  pre.->ence  necessary. 

"  He  must  have  time  to  cool  before 
ho  can  possibly  do  any  thing,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy.  "  That  is  of  tho 
greatest  consequence.  He  must  not 
be  told  until  late  at  night." 

"  Hut  he  '11  be  ui  town  between  six 
and  seven  this  evening,"  i-cjilied  New- 
m.an.  "  /  can't  keep  it  from  him  when 
he  asks  me." 

"  Then  you  must  go  out,  Mr.  Noggs," 
said  Miss  La  Creevj-.  "  You  can 
easily  have  been  kept  away  by  busi- 
ness, and  must  not  return  till  ueaily 
midnight." 

"Then  he'll  come  straight  here," 
retorted  Newman. 

"  So  I  suppose,"  observed  Miss  La 

Creevy  ;  "  but  he  won't  find   me  at 

home,  for  I  '11  go  straight  to  the  City 

the   instant  you  leave  me,  make  up 

matters  with  ilrs.  Nickleby,  and  take 

I  her  away  to  tho  theatre,  so  that  he 

I  may  not  even  know  where  his  sister 

I  lives." 

Upon  furtljer  discussion,  ihia  ap- 
]  per.rod  the  safest  and  most  fe:uqiblo 
[  mode  of  proceeding  that  could  po;:.siLly 
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bo  atloiitctl.     Therefore  it  was  finally 

determined  that  matters  should  be  so 

arranged,  and  Newman,  after  listening 

to  many  supplementary  cautions  and 

entreaties,  took  his  leave  of  Miss  La  \  tiou  that  had  just  temiiuated 

Creevy  and  trudged  back    to  Golden  i 


Square  ;  ruminating  as  ho  went  upon 
a  vast  number  of  possibilities  and  im- 
possibilities which  crowded  upon  hia 
brain,  and  arose  out  of  the  couversa- 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RELATING    CHIEFhY    TO   SOME    EEJIARKABLE     CONVERSATION,    AND    KOME    REMARK- 
ABLE   PROCEEDINGS   TO    WHICH    IT   GIVES   RISE. 


"  London  at  last  ! "  cried  Nicholas, 
throvv'ing  back  his  great-coat  and  rous- 
ing Smike  from  a  long  nap.  "  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  we  should 
never  reach  it." 

"  And  yet  you  came  along  at  a  tidy 
jiace  too,"  observed  the  coachman, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  Nicholas 
with  no  very  pleasant  expression  of 
countenance. 

"  Ay,  1  laiow  that,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"but  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  be 
at  my  journey's  end,  and  that  makes 
the  way  seem  long." 

"  Well,"  remai-ked  the  coachman, 
"if  the  v.ay  seemed  long  with  such 
cattle  as  you  've  sat  behind,  you  tmint 
have  been  most  uncommon  anxious  ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  let  out  his  whip-lash 
and  touched  up  a  little  boy  on  the 
calves  of  his  legs  by  way  of  emphasis. 

They  rattled  on  through  the  noisy, 
bustling,  crowded  streets  of  London, 
now  displaying  long  double  rows  of 
brightly-burning  lamps,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  chemists'  glaring 
lights,  and  illuminated  besides  with  the 
brilliant  flood  that  streamed  from  the 
Miudows  of  the  shoi)S,  where  sparkling 
jewellery,  silks  and  velvets  of  the 
richest  colours,  the  most  inviting  deli- 
cacies, and  most  sumptuous  articles  of 
hixurious  ornament,  succeeded  each 
other  in  rich  and  glittering  profusion. 
Streams  of  people  apparently  without 
end  poured  on  and  on,  jostling  each 
other  in  the  crowd  and  hurrying  foi'- 
v.ii'd,  scarcely  seeming  to  notice  the 
llohes  that  surrounded  them  or.  every 


side  ;  while  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and 
malces,  mingled  up  together  in  one 
moving  mass  like  running  water,  lent 
their  ceaseless  roar  to  swell  the  noise 
and  tumult. 

As  ihey  dashedby  the  quickly-chang- 
ing and  ever-varying  objects,  it  was 
cui"ious  to  observe  in  what  a  strange 
procession  they  passed  liefore  the  eve. 
Emporiums  of  splendid  dresses,  the 
materials  brought  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world  ;  tempting  stores  of  every- 
thing to  stimulate  and  pamper  the  sated 
appetite  and  give  new  relish  to  the  oft- 
re])eatcd  feast ;  vessel.?  of  burnished 
gold  and  silver,  wrought  into  every 
exquisite  form  of  vase,  and  dish,  and 
goblet  ;  guns,  sword.?,  pi.stoLs,  and  pa- 
tent engines  of  destruction  ;  screws 
and  irons  for  the  crooked,  clotlies  for 
the  newly-born,  drugs  for  the  sick, 
coffins  for  the  dead,  and  churchyards 
for  the  buried — all  these  jumbled  each 
with  the  other  and  Hocking  side  by 
.side,  seemed  to  flit  by  in  motley  dance 
like  the  fantastic  gi'oups  of  the  old 
Dutch  painter,  and  with  the  same  stern 
moral  for  the  unheeding  restless  crow  d 

Nor  were  tliere  wanting  objects  in 
the  crowd  itself  to  give  new  point  and 
purpose  to  the  .shifting  scene.  Tiie 
rags  of  the  squalid  ballad-singer  flut- 
tered in  the  rich  light  that  showed  the 
goldsmith's  treasures, pale  andpinched- 
up  faces  hovered  about  the  windows 
where  was  tempting  food,  hungry  eye* 
wandered  over  the  profusion  guarded 
by  one  t!nn  sheet  of  brittle  glass— an 
iron  wall  to  them  :  hal^-nalced  shiver- 
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iiig  fiiruivs  stiippoil  to  f;aze  at  Cliincse 
Bliawls  and  jjnldeii  stiitts  of  Ititlia. 
There  was  a  cliristeiiiiiL;  jiaity  at  tlio 
larj;est  cottin-niakcr's,  and  a  funeral 
liati'lunent  had  stopped  soino  jrreat 
improvements  in  tlie  bi-avest  mansion. 
Lifo  and  deatli  went  hand  in  hand  ; 
wi-ahl)  and  poverty  stood  side  hy  side  ; 
rfjiletion  and  stJirvatioM  laid  them  down 
toi;ether. 

Jhit  it  was  Lon(h)n  ;  and  the  old 
country  lady  inside,  who  had  put  her 
head  out  of  the  coach-window  a  mile  or 
two  this  side  Kingston,  and  eriecl  out 
to  the  driver  that  she  was  sure  hv  nuist 
Iiave  passed  it  and  forgotten  to  «'t  her 
down,  was  satisfied  at  last. 

Nicholas  engaged  heds  for  himself 
and  SmiUe  at  the  inn  where  the  coach 
stopped,  and  repaired,  without  the 
ilelay  of  another  moment,  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  Newman  Noggs ;  for  his  anxiety 
and  impatience  had  increased  with 
every  succeeding  minute,  and  vere 
fhnost  hcyond  control. 

There  wa.s  a  tire  in  Newman's  gar- 
ret, and  a  candle  had  been  left  Inirn- 
ing  ;  the  floor  was  cleanly  swept,  the 
room  was  as  comfortably  arranged  as 
such  a  room  could  he,  and  meat  and 
drink  were  placed  in  order  upon  the 
table.  Everything  besjwUe  the  affec- 
tionate care  and  attention  of  Newman 
Noggs,  but  Newman  himself  was  not 
there. 

"  Do  you  know  what  time  he  will  be 
home  I  "  jni|uired  Nichfdas,  tapping  at 
the  door  of  Newman's  front  neighbour. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Johnson  !  "  said  Crowd, 
presenting  himself.  '•  Welcome,  sir. — 
How  well  you  're  looking  !  1  never 
could  have  believed " 

"  Pai'don  me,"  inteq)o.sed  Nicholas. 
"My  question— I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  know." 

<•  Why,  he  has  a  troublesome  affair 
of  businesa,"  replied  Crowl,  •'  and  w  ill 
not  he  home  before  twelve  o'clock.  He 
was  very  unwilling  to  go,  1  can  tell  you, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  However, 
he  left  word  that  you  were  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  till  lie  came  back, 
and  that  I  was  to  entertain  you,  which 
I  shall  h?  very  glatl  to  do."' 

In  pi\)of  of  his  extreme  readiness  to 


exert  himself  for  the  general  entertain- 
ment, Mr.  Crowl  drew  a  chair  to  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  hel[)ing  hiinseU' 
plentifully  to  the  cold  nieaf,  invited 
Nicholas  and  Smike  to  follow  his 
example. 

Disappointed  and  uneasy,  Nicholas 
could  touch  no  food,  .so,  after  lie  had 
seen  Smike  comfortably  established  at 
the  table,  he  walked  out  (despite  a 
great  many  di.'suasions  uttered  by  .Mr. 
Crowl  with  his  mouth  full),  and  left 
Smike  to  dcfciin  Ncwmiiii  in  case  he 
returned  first. 

As  Miss  La  Creevy  had  anticipated, 
Nicholas  betook  himself  straight  to 
her  house.  Finding  her  from  home, 
he  debated  within  himself  for  some 
time  whether  he  should  go  to  his 
mother's  residence  and  .so  compromise 
her  with  llalph  Niekkby.  Fully 
persuaded,  however,  that  Newman 
would  not  have  solicited  him  to  return 
imle.ss  there  was  some  strong  reason 
which  re<|nircd  his  presence  at  luinie, 
he  resolved  to  go  there,  and  hastened 
eastwards avith  all  speed. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  would  not  be  at  home, 
the  girl  said,  until  ))ast  twelve,  or 
later.  She  believed  Miss  Nickleby 
was  well,  but  she  didn't  live  at  homo 
now,  nor  did  she  come  home  except 
very  seldom.  She  couldn't  say  wh.ere 
she  was  stopping,  but  it  w\'is  not  at 
Madame  Mantalini'.s — she  was  sure  of 
tliat. 

With   his  heart   beating   violently, 

1  and  apprehending  he  knew  not  what 

th.saster,   Nicholas  returned  to  where 

he  had  left  Smike.     Newman  had  not 

i  been    home.     He    wouldn't    be,    till 

twelve  o'clock  ;  there  was  no  chance 

!  of  it.      Was   there   no   possibility  of 

:  sending  to  fetch  him  if  it  were  only 

for  an   instant,  or  forw.Trding  to  hini 

one  line  of  writing  to  which  he  might 

I  return    a   verbal    reply  '.      That   was 

I  quite  inipi-acticable.      He  was  not  at 

I  Golden  Square,  and  probably  had  been 

j  sent  to  execute  some  conimi.ssion  at  a 

;  distance. 

j      Nicholas  tried   to    I'em.ain    quietly 

I  wliere  he  wa.s,  but  he  felt  so  nervous 

j  and  excited  that  he  coulil  not  sit  .still. 

He  seemed  to  be  lo.'^ing  time  unless  he 
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was  moving.  It  '.vas  an  absurd  fancy, 
he  knew,  bat  he  Avas  wholly  unable  to 
resist  it.  So,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
rambled  out  again. 

He  strolled  westward  this  time, 
pacing  the  long  streets  Avith  hurried 
footsteps,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand 
misgivings  aud  apprehensions  which 
he  could  not  overcome.  He  passed 
into  Hyde  Park,  now  sitent  and 
deserted,  and  increased  hid  rate  of 
walking  as  if  in  the  hope  of  leaving 
his  thoughts  behind.  They  crowded 
upon  him  more  thickly,  however,  now 
there  were  no  passing  objects  to  attract 
his  attention  ;  and  the  one  idea  was 
alwa^v's  uppermost,  that  some  strolcc  of 
ill-fortune  must  have  occurred  so 
calamitous  in  its  nature  that  all  were 
fearful  of  disclosing  it  to  him.  The 
old  question  arose  again  and  again 
— V/hat  could  it  be  1  Nicholas  walked 
till  he  was  weary,  but  was  not  one  bit 
tlie  wiser  ;  and  indeed  he  came  out  of 
the  Parle  at  last  a  great  deal  more 
confused  and  perplexed  than  when  he 
went  in. 

He  had  taken  scarcely  anything  to 
cat  or  drinic  since  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  felt  quite  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted. As  ho  retm-ned  languidly 
tov.'ards  the  point  from  v.'hich  he  had 
started,  along  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
M'hich  lie  Ijetween  Park  Lane  and 
Bond  Street,  he  passed  a  handsome 
hotel,  before  which  lie  stopped  moch.a- 
nically. 

"  An  expensive  place,  I  dare  say," 
thought  Nicholas ;  "  but  a  pint  of 
Avine  and  a  biscuit  are  no  great  de- 
bauch wherever  they  are  h.ad.  And 
yet  I  don't  know." 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps,  but  looking 
wistfully  doAvn  the  long  vista  of  gas- 
lamps  before  him,  and  thinking  how 
long  it  woidd  take  to  reach  the  end  of 
it— and  being  besides  in  that  kind  of 
mood  in  which  a  man  is  most  disposed 
to  yield  to  his  first  impulse  —  and 
being,  besides,  strongly  attracted  to 
the  liotel,  in  jiart  by  curiosity,  and  in 
part  by  some  odd  mixtui'e  of  feelings 
which  he  would  have  been  troubled  to 
define — Nicholas- turned  back  again, 
aud  walked  into  tiio  coffee-room. 


It  was  very  nandsomely  furnished. 
The  walls  were  ornamented  with  the 
choicest  specimens  of  French  paper, 
enriched  with  a  gilded  ciU'nice  of  ele- 
gant design.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  rich  carpet ;  and  two  superb 
mirrors,  one  above  the  chinmey-piece 
and  one  at  t!ie  opposite  end  of  the 
room  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
multiplied  the  other  beauties  ami 
added  new  ones  of  their  own  to  en- 
hance the  general  effect.  There  was 
a  ratlier  noisy  party  of  four  gentlemen 
in  a  box  by  the  fire-place,  and  only 
two  other  persons  present — both 
elderly  gentlemen,  and  both  alone. 

Observing  all  this  in  the  first  com- 
prehensive glance  with  which  a 
stranger  surveys  a  place  that  is  new 
to  him,  Nicholas  sat  himself  down  in 
the  box  next  to  the  noisy  party,  with  his 
back  towards  them,  and  postponing 
his  order  for  a  pint  of  claret  until 
such  time  as  the  waiter  and  one  of  the 
elderlj'  gentlemen  should  have  settled 
a  disputed  question  relative  to  the 
price  of  an  item  in  the  bill  of  fare, 
took  up  a  newspaper  and  began  t') 
read. 

He  had  not  read  twenty  Unes, 
and  was  in  truth  half-dozing,  wlicn  he 
was  startled  by  the  mention  of  his 
sister's  name.  "  Little  Kate  Nickleby" 
were  the  words  tliat  caught  his  ear. 
He  raised  his  head  in  amazement,  and 
as  he  did  so,  saw  by  the  reflection  in 
the  opposite  glass,  that  two  of  the 
party  behind  him  had  risen  and  were 
standing  before  the  nre.  '•  It  nuis:. 
have  come  from  one  of  them,"  thought 
Nicholas.  He  waited  to  hear  more 
with  a  countenance  of  some  indig- 
nation, for  the  tone  of  speech  had  been 
anything  but  respectful,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  individual  whom  he 
presumed  to  have  been  the  speaker 
was  coarse  and  SAvaggering. 

This  person— so  Nicholas  observed 
in  the  same  glance  at  the  mirror  which 
had  enabled  him  to  see  his  face — wa;3 
standing  with  his  back  to  tlie  firo 
conversing  with  a  younger  man,  v/lio 
stood  with  his  back  to  tlie  company, 
wore  his  hat,  and  was  ailjusting  h: » 
shirt  C'llar  by  the  aid  of  the  glaF>, 
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They  spoke  in  wliispera,  now  and 
then  bui-stinf;  into  a  loud  Iau;;li,  but 
IS'iclioIas  foulil  c.'itch  no  repetition  of 
the  words,  nor  anvtliiiiff  soundini^  at 
all  like  the  words,  which  hmi  attracted 
liis  attention. 

At  Icn^^th  the  two  resumed  their 
SPats,  and  more  wine  ht-in^  ordered, 
the  party  jrrcw  louder  in  their  niirtii. 
Still  there  was  no  reference  made  to 
anybody  with  whom  he  was  acciuaintcd, 
and  Nicholas  became  iiei-suaded  that 
his  excited  fancy  had  either  imagined 
the  sounds  alto-^eihcr,  or  converted 
pome  other  words  into  the  name  which 
lind  been  so  much  in  his  thonghts. 

"  It  is  remarkable  too,"  thought 
Nicholas:  "if  it  li;id  been  'Ivate'or 
'Kate  Nickleby,'  I  should  not  have 
been  bo  much  surprised  ;  but  *  little 
Kate  Nickleby  !' " 

The  wine  coming  at  the  moment 
prevented  his  finishing  the  sentence, 
lie  swallowed  a  glasslul  and  took  up 

tlie  paper  again.     At  that  inst'int 

"Little  Kate  Nickleby!"  cried  a 
voice  behind  him. 

"  I  was  right,"  mnttorod  Nicholas 
as  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand.  "  And  ' 
it  was  the  man  1  sujiposed."  ! 

"  As  there  was  a  proper  objection  | 
to  drinking  her  in  heeltaps,"  said  the 
voice,  "  we  '11  give  her  the  first  glass 
in    the   new    magnum.     Little    Kate 
Nickleby  !  "  | 

"  Little  Kate  Nickleby,"  cried  the  I 
other  three.  And  the  glasses  were  j 
set  down  empty. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  tone  and  man- ' 
nor  of  this  slight  and  careless  mention  i 
of  his  sister's  name  in  a  public  place,  ' 
Nichol.is  fired  at  once  ;  but  he  kept ' 
himself  qniet  by  a  great  effort,  and  ■ 
did  not  even  turn  his  head.  | 

"Tliejrule!"  said  the  same  voice 
which  had  s[iokcn  before.  "She's  a' 
true  Nickleby — a  worthy  imitator  of 
her  old  uncle  Il.Alph  — t;he  hangs  back 
to  be  more  sought  after — so  does  he  ; 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Ralph  unless 
you  foilciw  him  up,  and  then  the  money 
comes  doubly  welcome,  and  the  bar- 
gain doubly  hard,  for  you  'ro  impa- 
tient and  ho  isn't.  Oh !  infernal 
cunning." 


"  Infernal  cunning,'  echoed  two 
voices.  • 

Nicholas  was  in  a  ;ierfect  agony  »'< 
tlie  two  elderly  gcndi '.nen  opjosito 
rose  one  after  the  nlur  and  went 
away,  lest  they  sboukl  be  I  he  mean? 
of  his  losing  one  word  of  what  was 
said.  But  the  conversation  was  sns. 
ponded  as  they  withdrew,  and  re. 
.sumed  with  even  greater  frcedoni 
when  they  had  left  the  room. 

"I  am  afi-aid,"  said  the  younger 
gentleman,  "  that  tho  old  woman  has 
grown  jca-a-lous,  and  locked  her  up. 
Upon  my  soul  it  looivs  like  it." 

"  If  they  quarrel  and  little  Nickleby 
goes  home  to  her  niotlier,  so  much  tho 
better,"  said  the  first.  "  1  can  do  any 
thing  with  the  old  lady.  She'll  be- 
lieve anything  I  tell  hor." 

"Egad  that's  true,"  returned  tlif? 
other  voice.  "  H.a,  ha,  ha !  Poor 
dey  vie  ! " 

The  laugh  was  taken  up  by  the  two 
voices  which  always  came  in  together, 
and  became  general  at  Mi's.  Nickleby's 
expense.  Nicholas  turned  burning  hot 
with  rage,  but  he  commanded  himself 
for  tlie  moment,  and  waited  to  hear 
more. 

What  ho  heard  need  not  be  i*epe.itcd 
here.  Suffice  it  that  as  the  wine  went 
round  he  heard  enough  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  characters  and  designs 
of  those  whose  conversation  he  ovei'- 
heard  ;  to  possess  him  with  the  full 
extent  of  Ralph's  viliany,  and  the  real 
reason  of  bis  own  presence  being  i-e- 
quired  in  London.  He  heard  all  this 
.ind  more.  He  hcaid  his  sister's  suf- 
ferings derided,  and  her  virtuous  con- 
duct jeered  at  and  brutally  miscon- 
strued ;  he  heard  her  name  bandied 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  herself 
made  the  subject  of  coarse  and  insolent 
wagers,  free  speech,  and  licentious 
jesting. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  first,  led 
the  conversation  and  indeed  almost 
cngros,sed  it,  being  only  stimulated 
fnm  time  to  time  by  some  sli-lit  ob- 
servation from  one  or  other  of  liia 
companions  To  him  then  Nicholas 
addressed  himself  when  he  w.-xs  suRi- 
cicntly  composed  to  stand  before  tlio 
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party,  and  force  the  words  from  his 
parched  and  scorching  throat. 

"  Let  me  have  a  word  with  yon, 
sir,"  said  Nicliolas. 

"  With  me,  sir  T'  retorted  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk,  eyeing  hira  in  disdainiul 
surprise. 

"  I  said  with  you,"  replied  Nicholas, 
spealcing  with  great  difficulty,  for  his 
passion  choked  him. 

"  A  mysterious  stranger,  upon  my 
soul !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry,  raising 
his  wine-glass  to  his  lips,  and  looking 
round  upon  his  friends. 

"  Will  you  step  apart  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  do  you  refuse  I  "  said 
Nicholas,  sternly. 

Sir  Mulberry  merely  paused  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  and  l)ade  him  either 
name  his  business  or  leave  the  table. 

Nicholas  drew  a  card  from  his 
pocket,  and  threw  it  before  him. 

"  There,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  my 
business  you  will  guess." 

A  momentary  cxpi'ession  of  aston- 
ishment, not  unmixed  with  some  con- 
fusion, appeared  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Mulberry  as  he  read  the  name  ;  but 
he  subdued  it  in  an  instant,  <and  toss- 
ing the  card  to  Lord  Verisopht,  v.'ho 
sat  opposite,  drew  a  toothpiclc  from  a 
glass  before  him,  and  very  leisurely 
applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

"  Your  name  and  address  ? "  said 
Nicholas,  turning  paler  as  his  passion 
kindled. 

•'  I  shall  give  you  neither,"  replied 
Sir  Mulberry, 

"  If  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
party,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  round  \ 
and  scarcely  able  to  make  his  white 
Lips  form  tlie  words,  "he  will  acquaint 
me  with  the  name  and  resilience  of 
this  man." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

*'  I  am  the  brother  of  the  young 
Isdy  who  has  been  the  siibject  of  con- 
versation here,"'  said  Nicholas.  '•'  I 
denounce  this  person  as  a  liar,  and 
impeach  him  as  a  coward.  If  he  has 
a  friend  here,  he  will  save  him  the 
ilisgrace  of  the  paltry  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  name — an  utterly  useless  one 
— for  1  will  find  it  out,  nor  leave  him 
until  I  have." 


Sir  Mulberry  loolced  at  him  con- 
temptuously, and,  addressing  his  com- 
panions, said — 

"  Let  the  fellow  talk,  I  have  nothing 
serious  to  say  to  boys  of  his  station  ; 
and  his  pretty  sister  shall  save  him  a 
broken  head,  if  he  talks  till  mid- 
night." 

"  You  are  a  base  and  spiritless 
scoundrel !  "  said  Nicholas,  "  and  shall 
be  proclaimed  so  to  the  world.  I  wilj, 
know  you  ;  I  will  follow  you  home  if 
you  walk  the  streets  till  morning." 

Sir  Mulberry's  hand  involuntarily 
closed  upon  the  decanter,  and  he 
seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  launch 
it  at  the  head  of  his  challenger.  But 
he  only  filled  his  glass,  and  laughed  in 
derision. 

Nicholas  sat  himself  down,  directly 
opposite  to  the  party,  and,  snmmon- 
h!g  the  waiter,  paid  his  bill. 

"  Do  you  know  tliat  person's  name  ] " 
he  inquired  of  the  man  in  an  audible 
voice  ;  ]Knnting  out  Sir  Mulberry  as 
he  put  tiic  question. 

Sir  Mulberry  laughed  again,  and  the 
two  voices  wliich  had  ahvays  spolien 
together,  echoed  the  laugh  ;  but  rather 
feebly. 

"  That  gentleman,  sir  ?  "  replied  tb.e 
waiter,  who,  no  doubt,  knew  his  ci;c, 
and  answered  with  just  as  little  respect, 
and  just  as  much  impertinence  as  lie 
could  safely  show  :  '*  no,  sir,  I  do  nor, 
sir." 

"  Here,  you  sir,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry, 
as  tlie  man  was  retiring  ;  "  do  you 
know  that  person's  name  I  " 
"  Name,  sir  ?  No,  sir." 
"  Then  you  '11  find  it  tiicre,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry,  throwing  Nicholas's  card 
towards  him  ;  "  and  when  you  have 
made  yourself  master  of  it,  put  that 
piece  of  pasteboard  in  tlic  fire — do  you 
hear  me  !  " 

The  man  grinned,  and,  looking 
doubtfully  at  Nicholas,  compromiseil 
the  matter  by  sticking  the  card  in  the 
chimney-glass.  Having  done  this,  he 
retired. 

Nicholas  folded  his  arms,  and,  biting 
his  lip,  sat  perfectly  quiet ;  sufficiently 
expressing  by  his  manner,  howevir,  a 
firm  determination  lo  carry  his  threat 
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nf  following  Sir  Mu'bciTy  lionic,  into  I 
rif/'july  ext'i'iition.  ' 

It  was  miilfiit  from  tlic  tone  in  wnieh 
the  younger  member  of  the  party  ap- 
]K:ue(l  to  renn)nstrate  with  his  friend, 
that  lie  objeeteil  to  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  urged  liini  to  comply  with 
the  recpiest  which  Nicholas  had  made. 
Sir  Mulberry,  liowevcr,  who  was  not 
ipiite  sober,  and  who  was  in  a  sullen 
and  dogg(Hl  state  of  obstinacy,  soon 
silenced  the  representations  of  his 
weak  young  frienil,  and  further  seemed 

as  if  to  save  himself  I'rom  a  repetition 
iif  them — to  insist  on  being  left  alone. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the 
young  gentleman  ami  the  two  who  had 
always  spoken  together,  actually  rose 
to  go  alter  a  short  interval,  ami  i)ro- 
f-iiitly  retirf.'d,  leaving  their  friend 
:tb>ne  with  Nicholas. 

It  will  bo  very  readily  supposed  that 
to  one  in  the  condition  of  Micholas, 
liii-  minutes  appeared  to  move  with 
leaden  wings  indeetl,  and  that  tb.eir 
j)rogress  diil  not  seem  the  more  raiiitl 
iVom  the  monotonous  ticking  of  a 
rreiich  clock,  or  the  shrill  somid  of  its 
little  bell  which  toKl  the  ipiarters.  But 
there  he  sat ;  and  in  his  old  seat  on  the 
o|iposite  side  of  the  room  reclined  Sir 
Mulberry  llawk,  with  his  legs  upon  the 
oishion,  and  his  handkerchief  thrown 
negligently  over  his  knees  :  tinishing 
his  magnum  of  claret  with  the  utmost 
eoolnoss  and  inditlerence. 

Thus  they  remained  in  perfect 
-ilonce  for  upwards  of  an  hour — Ni- 
iliolas  would  have  thought  for  three 
hours  at  least,  but  that  the  little  bell 
I'.ad  only  gone  four  times.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  looked  angrily  and  impatiently 
rnuuil ;  but  there  was  Sir  Mulberry  in 
tlie  same  attitude,  putting  his  glass  to 
his  lips  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
^■acantly  at  the  w.-Ul,  .as  if  ho  were 
wh.liy  ignorant  of  tlio  presence  of  any 
living  person. 

At  length  lie  yawned,  stretched  him- 
self, and  rose  ;  walked  coolly  to  the 
Jass,  and  having  surveyed  himself 
;'ierein,  turned  round  an<l  honoured 
•Nicholas  with  a  long  and  contemptuous 
Ktare.  Nicholas  stared  again  with  right 
Kood-will ;  Sir  .Mulbcn-y  shrugged  his 


shoulders,  smiled  slightly,  rang  tlio 
bell,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  lielp 
him  on  with  his  great-coat. 

The  nuin  did  so,  uud  held  the  door 
open. 

"  Don't  wait,"  said  Sir  Mulben-y  ; 
and  they  were  alone  again. 

Sir  Mulberry  took  several  turns  u]) 
and  down  the  room,  whistling  care- 
lessly all  th(;  time  :  sto}iped  to  finish 
the  last  glass  of  claret  which  he  had 
poured  out  a  few  minutes  before, 
walked  again,  put  on  his  hat,  adjusted 
it  by  the  glass,  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and,  at  last,  walked  slowly  out.  Ni- 
cholas, who  had  been  fuming  and  chaf- 
ing until  he  was  nearly  v.ild,  darteil 
from  his  seat,  and  followed  liim — so 
closely,  tliat  before  the  door  had  swung 
upon  its  hinges  after  Sir  Mulberi-y's 
parsing  out,  tliey  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  street  together. 

There  was  a  private  cabriolet  in 
waiting  ;  the  groom  opened  the  api-on, 
and  jumped  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

"  Will  you  make  yourself  known  to 
me  I"  asked  Nichola.s,  in  a  sup[>ressed 
voice. 

"  No."  replied  the  otlier  fiercely, 
and  confirining  the  refus.al  with  an 
oath.     "No." 

"  If  you  trust  to  your  hoi-se's  speed, 
you  will  Hnil  yourself  mistaken,"  said 
Nicholas.  "  I  will  accompany  you.  By 
ller.ven  I  will,  if  1  hang  on  to  tho  foot- 
board." 

"  You  shall  be  horsewhipped  if  you 
do,"  returned  Sir  Mulberry. 

''  You  are  a  villain,"  saiil  Nicholas. 

"  You  are  an  errand-boy  for  aught 
I  know,"  said  Sir  ^Mulberry  Hawk. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  country  gentlo- 
m.an,"  returned  Nicholas,  "  your  equal 
in  birth  and  educ.ition,  raid  your  supe- 
rior I  trust  in  everything  besiiles.  I 
I  tell  you  again,  J^Iiss  Nickleby  is  my 
I  sister.  W'\\\  you  or  will  you  not  answer 
j  for  your  mmianly  ami  brutal  conduct  ?"' 

"To  n  proper  champion— yes.  To 
I  you — no,"  returned  Sir  Mulberry,  tak- 
ing the  reins  in  his  hand.  "  Stand  out 
I  of  the  wav,  dog.  'NNilliam.  let  go  lier 
head." 

"  You  had  bettor  not,"  cried  Ni- 
I  choias,  spiinging  on    the  step   .is  Sir 
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Mulberry  jumped  in,  and  catching  at 
tliG  I'eins.     "  lie  has  no  command  over 
the  horse,  mind.     You  shall  not  go —  | 
you  shall  not,  I  swear — till  you  liave  ! 
told  me  who  you  are." 

The  groom  liesitated,  for  the  mare 
who  WP.S  a  high-spirited  animal  and 
thorough-bred,  plunged  so  violently 
that  he  could  scarcely  hold  hei*. 

"  Leave  go,  I  tell  you  ! "  thundered 
his  master. 

Tlie  man  obeyed.  The  animal  reared 
and  jilunged  as  though  it  would  dash 
the  carriage  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but 
Nicholas,  blind  to  all  sense  of  danger, 
.•md  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  fury, 
still  maintained  his  place  and  his  hold 
upon  the  reins. 

"  Will  you  unclasp  your  hand  ? " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  ? '' 

"  No  ! '"' 

"  No  !  =' 

In  less  time  than  the  quickest  tongue 
could  tell  it,  tliesG  words  were  ex- 
changed, and  Sir  Mulberry  shortening 
his  whip,  applied  it  furiously  to  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Nicholas.  It 
was  broken  in  the  straggle  ;  Nicholas 
gained  the  heavy  handle,  and  v/ith  it 
laid  open  one  side  of  his  antagonist's 
lace  from  the  eye  to  the  lip.     He  saw 


the  gash  ;   knew  that  the  mare  had 

darted  off  at  a  wild  mad  gallop  ;  a 
hundred  lights  danced  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  felt  himself  flung  violently  upon  the 
ground. 

He  was  giddy  and  sick,  but  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  directly,  roused  by 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  men  who  were 
tearing  up  the  street,  and  .screaming 
to  those  ahead  to  clear  the  way.  H  e 
was  conscious  of  a  torrent  of  people 
rushing  quickly  by — looking  up,  could 
discern  the  cabriolet  whirled  along  tlie 
foot  pavement  with  frightful  rapidity — 
then  heard  a  loud  cry,  the  smashing  of 
some  heavy  body,  and  the  breaking  ot 
glass — and  then  the  crowd  closed  in  in 
the  distance,  and  he  could  see  or  hear 
no  more. 

The  general  attention  had  been  en- 
tirely directed  from  himself  to  the 
person  in  the  carriage,  and  he  was 
quite  alone.  Rightly  judging  that 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
madness  to  follow,  he  tiunicd  down  a 
bye-street  in  search  of  the  nearest 
coach-stand,  finding  after  a  minute  or 
two  that  he  was  reelisiglike  a  drunken 
man,  and  av.'are  for  the  first  time  of  a 
stream  of  blood  that  was  tric]clin» 
do'.^'n  his  face  and  breast. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


IN    WHICH    MR.    RALPH    NICKLEBT    IS   RELIEVED,    BY    A    VERY    EXPEDITIOUS 
PROCESS,    FROM    ALL    COMMERCE    WITH    HIS    RELATIONS. 


Smike  and  Newman  Noggs,  who  in 
his  impatience  had  returned  home 
long  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  sat' 
hefore  the  fire,  listening  anxiously  to 
every  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
sli'^htest  sound  that  stiiTed  within  the 
house,  for  the  approach  of  Nicholas. 
Time  had  worn  on,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing late.  He  had  promised  to  be  back 
in  an  hour;  and  his  prolonged  absence 
began  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  both,  as  was  abundantly 
testified  by  the  blank,  looks  they  cast 


upon  each  other  at  every  new  disvip- 
pointment. 

At  length  a  coach  was  heard  to  stop, 
and  Newman  ran  cut  to  light  Nicholas 
up  the  stairs.  Beholding  him  in  the 
trim  described  at  the  conclusion  of  ihe 
last  chapter,  he  stood  aghast  in  wondt  r 
and  consteraation. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Nicholas, 
hurrying  him  back  into  the  room. 
"  There  is  no  harm  done,  beyond  what 
a  bason  of  water  can  repair." 

"  No  harm  !  "  cried  Newman,  pass- 
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••■'X  Iiid  liaiKis  hastily  over  the  back 
ji.nl  arms  of  Nicholas,  as  if  to  assure 
liiniaclf  that  he  had  broken  no  bones. 
"  What  have  you  been  doinq;  ? " 

"  I  know  all,"  interrupted  Nicholas; 
"  I  have  heanl  a  part,  and  guessed  the 
rest.  But  before  I  remove  one  jot  of 
these  stains,  I  must  hear  the  whole 
from  yon.  You  see  I  am  collected. 
My  resolution  is  taken.  Now,  my 
;^ood  friend,  speak  out;  for  the  time 
for  any  palliation  or  concealment  is 
past,  and  nothing;  will  avail  Ralph 
Nicklcby  now." 

"  Your  dress  is  torn  in  several 
jilaccs ;  you  walk  lame,  and  I  am  sure 
.•iro  suRering  pain,"'  said  Newman. 
'•  Let  me  see  to  your  hurts  fii*st." 

"  I  have  no  hurtn  to  see  to,  beyond 
:;  little  soreness  and  stiffness  that  will 
soon  pass  off,"  said  Nicholas,  seatinjj 
himself  wiih  some  difficulty.  ''  But  if 
I  liad  fractured  every  limb,  and  still 
lircserved  my  senses,  you  should  not 
i'andu;X<^  one  till  you  had  told  me  what 
I  have  the  rip;ht  to  know.  Conic," 
-Aid  Nicholas. giving  his  hand  to  Nogg.s. 
•  You  had  a  sister  of  your  own,  you 
told  me  once,  who  died  before  you  fell 
into  misfortune.  Now  think  of  her, 
:iiul  toll  me,  Newman." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Noggs. 
"  I  Ml  tell  you  the  whole  tinith." 

Newman  did  so.  Nicholas  nodded 
Lis  head  fro'.ii  time  to  time,  as  it  cor- 
iobo!"ated  the  j).articular3  he  had  al- 
ready gleaned  ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  fire,  and  did  not  look  round 
once. 

His  recital  ended,  Newman  insisted 
upon  his  young  fi-iond's  sti'ipping  off 
his  coat,  and  allowing  whatever  in- 
juries he  h.nd  lYceived  to  be  pi'opcrly 
tended.  Nicholas,  after  .some  opposi- 
tion, at  length  consented,  and  while 
some  pretty  severe  bniises  on  his  arms 
and  shnuM.-rs  were  being  nibbed  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  an<l  v.irious  other 
efficacious  remedies  which  Newman 
borrowed  from  the  ditfcrent  lodgera, 
related  in  what  maniier  they  h.ad  been 
received.  The  recital  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  warm  imagination 
of  Newman  ;  for  when  Nicholas  came 
to  tlie  violent  part  of  th.e  qnaiTcl,  lie 


rubbed  so  hard,  as  to  occasion  him  the 
most  exquisite  pain,  which  ho  would 
not  have  exhibited,  however,  for  the 
world,  it  being  perfectly  clear  that, 
for  the  moment,  Newman  was  operat- 
ing on  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  kinl 
quite  lost  siu;ht  of  his  real  patient. 

This  martyrdom  over,  Nicholas  ar- 
ranged with  Newman  that  while  ho 
was  otherwise  occupied  next  inornin;', 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  his 
mother's  immediately  quitting  her 
present  residence,  and  also  for  des- 
patching Miss  La  Ci'eevy  to  break  the 
intelligence  to  hex*.  He  then  wrapped 
himself  in  Smike's  great-coat,  and  re- 
paired to  the  inn  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  night,  and  whei'C  (after 
writing  a  few  lints  to  Ralph,  the  deli- 
very of  which  was  to  be  intnutcd  to 
Newman  next  day.)  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  he  stood 
so  much  in  need. 

Drunken  men,  they  say,  may  rrdl 
down  precipices,  and  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  seiious  pci-sonal  incon- 
venience when   their  reason  returns. 
The   i-emark  may   possibly  apply  to 
j  injuries    received   in   other  kinds   of 
violent  excitement ;  certain  it  is,  that 
although  Nicholas  experienced   some 
pain  on  firat  awakening  next  morning, 
I  ho  sprung  out  of  bed  as  the  clock 
I  stnick  seven,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
j  and  was  soon  as  mucli  on  tlie  alert  as 
i  if  nothing  had  occuiTed. 
I      Merely  looking  into  Smikc's  room, 
;  and  telling  him  that  Newman  Noggs 
would  call  for  him  very  shortly,  Ni- 
cholas descended  into  the  street,  and 
calling  a  hackney-coach,  bade  the  man 
drive  to  Mrs,  Wititterly's,  acconling 
to  the  direction  which  Newman  had 
given  him  on  the  previous  night. 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight  when 
'  they  reached  Cadogan  Place.  Ni- 
cholas began  to  fear  that  no  one  might 
be  stiiriiig  at  that  early  hour,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  the  sight  of  a  fem.ilc 
servant,  employed  in  cleaning  the 
door-steps.  By  this  functionary  ho 
was  refeiTed  to  the  doubtful  paue.  who 
appeared  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a. 
very  warai  and  glossy  face,  as  of  a 
page  who  had  just  got  out  of  bed. 
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By  tin's  young  gentleman  he  was 
i.'iformed  that  Miss  Nickleby  was  then 
taking  lier  morning's  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens ijefore  the  house.  On  the  ques- 
tion being  jn'opounded  whether  he 
could  go  and  find  her,  the  page  de- 
sponded and  thought  not  ;  hut  being 
stimulated  with  a  shilling,  the  page 
grew  sanguine  and  thought  he  could. 

"Say  to  Miss  Nickieby  that  her 
brother  is  here,  and  in  great  haste  to 
see  her,"  said  Nieliolas. 

The  plated  buttons  disappeared  with 
an  alacrity  most  unusual  to  them,  and 
Nicholas  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of 
feverish  agitation  v.'hich  made  the  de- 
lay even  of  a  minute  insupportable. 
He  soon  heard  a  light  footstep  which 
he  well  knew,  and  Ijefore  he  conld  ad- 
vance to  meet  her,  Kate  had  fallen  on 
liis  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  darling  girl,"  said  Nicholas  as 
he  embraced  her.  "  How  pale  you 
are  !  " 

"  I  have  been  so  unhappy  here,  dear 
brother,"  sobbed  j)oor  Kate  ;  "  so 
very,  very,  miserable.  Do  not  leave 
me  here,  dear  Nichola.s,  or  I  .shall  die 
of  a  broken  heart." 

"  I  will  leave  you  nowhere,"  an- 
swered Nicholas  —  "  never  again, 
Kate,"  he  cried,  moved  in  spite  of 
liimself  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart. 
"  Tell  me  that  I  acted  for  the  best. 
Tell  me  tliat  we  parted  because  I 
feared  to  bring  misfortune  on  your 
head  ;  th.it  it  was  a  trial  to  me  no 
less  than  to  yourself,  and  that  if  I  did 
wrong  it  was  in  ignoi-anco  of  the  world 
and  unknowingly." 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  v/hat  we 
Icnow  so  well  I "  returned  Kate  sootli- 
ingly.  "Nicholas  —  dear  Nicholas — 
how  can  you  give  way  thus  ?  " 

"It  is  such  bitter  reproach  to  mo 
to  know  what  yovT  have  undergone," 
returned  her  brother  ;  "  to  see  you 
so  niuch  altered,  and  yet  so  kind 
and  patient — God  !  "  cried  Nicholas, 
clenching  his  fist  and  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone  and  manner,  "  it  sets  my 
whole  blood  on  fire  again.  You  must 
leave  here  with  me  directly  ;  you 
should  not  have'slept  here  last  night, 
but  that  I  knew  all  this  too  late.     To 


whom  can  I  speal:,  befoi-e  wc  ilrivo 
away  ? " 

This  question  was  most  opportunely 
put,  for  at  that  instant  Mr.  Wititterly 
walked  in,  and  to  him  Kate  introduced 
her  brothel',  who  at  once  announced 
his  purpose,  and  the  impossibility  of 
deferring  it. 

"  The  quartei-'s  notice,"  said  !Mr. 
Wititterly,  with  the  gravity  of  a  man 
on  the  right  side,  "  is  not  yet  half  ex- 
pired.    Therefore — " 

"  Therefore,"  interposed  Nicholas, 
"  the  qu.arter's  salary  must  be  lost, 
sir.  You  will  excuse  this  e.xtreme 
haste,  but  circumstances  require  that 
I  should  immediately  remove  my  sis- 
ter, and  I  liave  not  a  moment's  time 
to  lose.  Whatever  she  brought  here 
I  will  send  for,  if  you  will  allov,-  me, 
in  the  course  of  the  day." 

YLv.  Witittei-ly  bowed,  but  offered 
no  opposition  to  Kate's  immediate  de- 
parture ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  was 
rather  gratified  than  ollierwisc,  Sir 
Tumley  Snuffim  having  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  she  rather  disagreed  with 
Mrs.  Wititterly "s  constitution. 

"  With  regard  to  the  trifle  of  salary 
that  is  du^,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  "I 
will — "  here  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing — "I  will — ov,e 
it  to  Miss  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Wititterly,  it  should  bo  ob- 
served, was  accustomed  to  owe  small 
accounts,  and  to  leave  them  owing. 
All  men  have  some  little  pleasant  way 
of  their  own  ;  and  this  was  Mr.  Wi- 
titterly's. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Nicholas. 
And  once  more  offering  a  hurried 
apology  for  so  sudden  a  departure,  he 
hurried  Kate  i)ito  the  vehicle,  and 
bade  the  man  drive  with  all  speed 
into  the  City. 

To  the  City  they  went  accordingly, 
with  all  the  speed  the  hackney-coach 
could  make  ;  and  as  the  horses  hap- 
pened to  live  at  Whitechapel  and  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  break- 
fast there,  when  they  breakfasted  at 
all,  they  performed  the  journey  \s-ith 
greater  e.xpedition  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected. 

Nicholas  sent  Kate  up-stairs  a  few 
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minutes  before  hin*,  tiiat  liisunlookod- 
for  appcai'iiiicc  iniglit  nut.  alarm  liis 
mother,. and  when  the  way  had  been 
jiavcd,  presented  himself  with  nuich 
duty  and  afloetiDii.  Newman  had  not 
been  idle,  for  there  was  a  little  eart  at 
the  door,  and  the  eilcctis  were  hurry- 
inj;  out  already. 

.N'ow,  Mrs.  Niekleby  wa.s  not  the 
M)rt  of  pel-son  to  be  told  anything  in  a 
liurry,  or  rather  to  eoniprehend  any- 
fliin;^  of  peculiar  delieaey  or  import- 
ance on  a  short  notice.  Wherefore, 
.•lithough  the  ;,'ood  lady  had  ben  sub- 
jected to  a  full  hour's  preparation  by 
little  Miss  La  Creevy,  and  was  now 
addrcssecl  in  most  lucid  tcrais  both  by 
Nicholas  and  his  sister,  she  was  in  a 
.state  of  singular  bewilderment  and 
confusion,  and  could  by  no  means  be 
made  to  eom|ireheud  the  necessity  of 
."■iich  hurried  proceedings. 

"  Why  don't  you  jusU  your  uncle, 
my  de.ir  Is'ichola.s,  what  he  can  pos- 
silily  mean  by  it  I "  sjiid  Mrs.  Nic- 
ixleby. 

"  My  dear  mother,''  returned  Ni- 
cholas, "  the  time  for  talking  juis  gone 
by.  There  is  but  one  step  to  take, 
.•uid  that  is  to  cast  him  off  with  the 
•i-orn  and  indignation  he  deserves. 
\  our  own  honour  and  gooil  name  de- 
mand that,  after  the  discovery  of  liis 
vile  proceedings,  you  .should  not  be 
beholden  to  liini  one  hour,  even  for 
the  .siielter  of  these  b.ire  walls." 

"  To  bo  sure,"  said   Mi-s.  Niekleby, 
crying  bitterly,  "  he  is  a  brute,  a  mon- 
ster ;  and  the  walls  arc  very  bare,  and  ■ 
want  painting  too,  and    1    have   had  I 
this  ceiling  white-washed   at  tlie  c.\-  | 
]iense  of  eighteen-]ience,    which  is  a 
^|•ry    distressing    thing,    considering 
that   it   is  .so   nnicli   gone  into  your 
mielc's  pocket.     I   never  could  have 
believed  it — never."  I 

."  Nor   I,  nor  anybody  else,"   said  i 
Nicholas.  ! 

"Lord  bless  my  life!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Niekleby.  "  To  think  that  that ' 
Sir  Mull)crry  Hawk  should  l>e  such  an 
abandoned  wretch  as  Miss  La  Creevy 
hJiys  he  is,  Nicholas,  my  dear  ;  when 
I  was  congi-atulati.'ig  my^,eh■  every  day  i 
on  his  being  au  admirer  of  our  deai* ; 


Kate's,  and  thinking  whai  a  thing  it 
would  be  iur  the  family  if  he  was  to 
become  connected  with  us,  and  u.sn 
his  interest  to  get  you  some  prolitablo 
government  place.  There  are  very 
good  places  to  be  got  about  the  court, 
I  know  ;  for  a  friend  of  ours  (Miss 
C'ropiey,  at  Exeter,  my  ilear  Kate,  you 
recollcct'i,  ho  liad  oii'.-,  and  1  know 
that  it  was  the  chief  part  of  his  duty 
to  wear  silk  stockings,  and  a  bag  wig 
like  a  blai4:  watch-pocket  ;  and  to 
think  that  it  should  come  to  this  after 
all — oh,  dear,  dear,  it's  enough  to  kill 
one,  that  it  is  !  "  Witli  which  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  Mi-s.  Niekleby 
[  gave  fresh  vent  to  her  grief,  and  wept 
piteously. 

As  Nicholas  and  his  sister  were  by 
this  time  compelled  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  lew  articles  of  furni- 
ture. Miss  La  Creevy  devoted  herself 
'  to  the  consolation  of  the  mtitron,  and 
observed  with  great  kindness  of  man- 
ner that  she  nnist  really  make  an 
effort,  and  cheer  up. 

'•  Oh  I  dare  say,  Miss  La  Creevy," 
returned  ^Irs.  Niekleby,  with  a  petu- 
lance not  unnatural  in  her  uidiappy 
circumstances,  "  it 's  very  easy  to  s;\y 
cheer  up,  but  if  you  had  had  as  many 
occ.isions  to  cheer  np  as  I  have  had 

and  there,"  s;iid  Mrs.  Niekleby, 

stopjiing  short,  "  Think  of  Mr.  Pyke 
ami  Mr.  Pluck,  two  of  the  most  \)er- 
fect  gentlemen  that  ever  lived,  what 
am  1  to  siiy  to  them — what  can  I  say 
to  them  ?  Why,  it  I  w.is  to  say  to 
them,  '  I  "m  told  your  friend  .Sir  Mul- 
berry is  a  base  wretch,'  they  'd  laugh 
at  mo." 

"  They  w  ill  lauv'h  no  more  .it  us,  I 
take  it,"  said  Nicholas,  advancing. 
"  Come  mother,  there  is  a  coach  at  the 
door,  and  until  Monday,  at  all  events, 
we  will  retiu'ii  to  our  old  quarters." 

— "  Where  everything  is  ready,  and 
a  hearty  welcome  into  tlio  bargain," 
added  Mi.-s  La  Crce\'y.  "  Now,  let 
me  go  with  you  down  stairs." 

But  Mrs.  Niekleby  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  moved,  for  first  she  insisted  on 
going  up  stairs  to  see  that  nothing  ha<l 
been  left,  and  then  on  going  down 
Stairs  to  see  that  everjthing  bad  been 
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taken  away;  and  \\liea  she  was  getting 
into  the  coach  she  had  a  vision  of  a 
forgotten  coftee-pot  on  the  back -kitchen 
hob,  and  after  she  was  sliut  in,  a  dis- 
mal recollsctiau  of  a  gi'een  umbrella 
Ijehind  some  unknown  door.  At  last 
jS'icholas,  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
despair,  ordered  the  coacliman  to  drive 
away,  and  in  the  unexpected  jerk  of  a 
sudden  starting,  Mrs.  Nicki'^by  lost  a 
shilling  among  the  straw,  which  fortu- 
nately confined  her  attention  to  the 
coach  until  it  w;is  too  late  to  remeniber 
anything  else. 

Having  seen  everything  safely  out, 
discharged  the  servant,  and  loclced  the 
door,  Nicholas  jumped  into  a  cabriolet 
and  drove  to  a  bye  place  near  Golden 
Square  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  Noggs;  and  so  quiclcl^v  had  every 
thing  been  done,  that  it  was  barely 
lialf  past  nine  when  be  reached  tlie 
place  of  meeting. 

"  Here  is  the  letter  for  Ralph,"  said 
Nicholas,  "  and  here  the  key.  When 
you  come  to  me  this  evening,  not  a 
v.'ord  of  last  night.  Ill  news  travels 
fast,  and  they  will  know  it  soon  enough. 
Have  you  heard  if  he  v.'as  much  hurt  I " 

Newman  shook  his  head. 

"  I  vv'ill  ascertain  that  myself  with- 
out loss  of  time,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  You  liad  better  take  some  rest," 
returned  Newman.  "  You  are  fevered 
and  ill." 

Nicholas  waved  his  hand  carelessly, 
and  concealing  the  indisposition  he 
really  felt,  now  that  the  excitement 
which  had  sustained  him  was  over, 
took  a  hurried  farewell  of  Ne-vvman 
Noggs,  and  left  him. 

Newman  was  r.ot  three  minutes' 
w?»lk  from  Golden  Square,  but  in  the 
course  of  that  tluva  minutes  he  took 
the  letter  out  of  his  hat  and  put  it  in 
again  twenty  times  at  least.  First  the 
front,  then  the  bade,  then  the  sides, 
then  the  superscription,  then  the  seal, 
were  objects  of  Newman's  adiniration. 
Then  he  held  it  at  arm's  length  as  if 
to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  delicious 
survey,  and  then  he  rabbed  his  hands 
in  a  perfect  ecstacy  with  his  com- 
mission. 

He  reached  the  office  hung  iiis  hat 


on  its  accustomed  peg,  laid  the  letter 
and  key  upon  the  desk,  and  waited 
impatiently  until  Ralph  Niekleby 
shoidd  appear.  After  a  few  m.in  ute:-, 
the  well-known  creaking  of  his  boots 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the 
bell  rung. 

"  Has  the  post  come  in  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Any  other  letters  ?  " 

"  One."  Newman  eyed  him  closely, 
and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

"  What 's  this  ?  "  asked  Ralpli, 
taking  up  the  key. 

"  Left  with  the  letter  ; — a  boy 
brought  them — quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  or  less." 

Ra.lpli  glanced  at  the  direction, 
opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  ; — 

"  You  iire  known  to  me  now.  There 
are  no  i-eproaches  I  could  heap  upon 
yovu"  head  which  would  carry  witli 
them  one  thcusandth  ]}art  of  th.- 
grovelling  sharne  th.at  this  assurance 
wdll  awaken  even  in  your  breast. 

"  Your  brother's  widow  and  her 
orplian  child  spurn  the  shelter  of  your 
roof,  and  shun  you  with  disgust  and 
loathing.  Your  kindred  renounce 
you,  for  they  jaiow  no  shame  but  the 
tics  of  blood  which  bind  them  in  name 
with  you. 

"  You  arc  an  old  man,  and  I  leave 
you  to  the  grave.  J\lay  every  recol- 
lection of  your  life  cling  to  j'our  ials<; 
heart,  and  cast  their  darluiess  on  yom* 
death-bed." 

Ralph  Nicklcby  read  this  letter 
twice,  and  frowning  heavily,  fell  into 
a  fit  of  musing ;  the  paper  fluttered 
from  his  hand  and  dropped  upon  tiu; 
floor,  but  he  clasped  his  fingers,  as  if 
hs  held  it  still. 

Suddenly,  he  started  from  his  seat, 
and  thrusting  it  all  crumpled  into  his 
pocket,  turned  furiously  to  Newman 
Noggs,  as  though  to  ask  him  why  he 
lingered.  But  Newman  stood  un- 
moved, with  his  back  towards  him, 
following  up,  with  the  worn  and 
blackened  stump  of  an  old  pen,  some 
figures  in  an  Interest-table  which  was 
pasted  against  the  wall,  and  appa- 
rently quite  abstracted  from  every 
other  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

T>'U£R£IN    MR.    lULPU    NICKLEBT    IS   VISITED   BV    PEKSOXS   WlIU    UUOM    TUE 
IlEAUEK    HAS    UEE.N   ALREADY    MADE   ACQUAI.MED. 


"  What  a  dcmnition  lon,!»  time  you 
have  kept  mo  lini^iiig :it  ihis confounded 
old  craeked  tea-kettle  ot  a  bell,  every 
tinkle  of  whiuli  is  enough  to  throw  a 
sti-oiiij  man  into  blue  eouvulsiions,  upon 
iny  life  and  soul,  oh  dunmit," — said 
Mr.  iMantalini  to  Newman  Noggs, 
scnijiiiig  his  boots,  as  he  spoke,  on 
Riiljih  Nickleby's  scraper. 

"  I  didn't  hear  the  bell  moi'e  than 
once,"  rej)lied  Newman. 

"  Then  you  are  most  immensely  and 
outn'geousiy  deaf,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini, 
••  as  deaf  as  a,  demuition  post." 

Mr.  Mantalini  had  got  by  this  time 
into  the  passage,  and  was  making  his 
way  to  the  door  of  Ralph's  otlice  witii 
vfry  little  ceremony,  when  Newman 
inter[)osed  his  body  ;  aiul  hinting  thai 
Mr.  Nieklcby  was  unwilling  to  lie  dis- 
turbed, inquiivd  whether  the  client's 
L.i-iness  was  of  a  pressing  nature. 

"It  is  most  demnebly  particular,"' 
said  Mr.  Mant-'ilini.  "  It  is  to  melt 
some  scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  bright, 
shining,  chinking,  tinkling,  demd  mint 
s;>uce." 

Newman  uttered  a  significant  grunt, 
:  nd  taking  Mr.  Mantalini's  proKered 
.  .ird,  limped  witli  it  into  his  n^nstcr's 
'  :fieo.  As  he  thrust  his  licad  in  at 
ilie    door,   he    saw    tliat    llalph    had 


lini,  sc.itlng  himself  unbidden,  and 
arranging  his  hair  and  whiskers.  "You 
look  quite  juvenile  and  jolly,  denmiit!" 

"  We  are  alone,"  returned  Ralph, 
tartly.  "  Wliat  do  you  want  with 
me  ? " 

"Good  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  di.s- 
playing  his  teeth.  "  What  did  1  want ! 
Yes.  ila  ha  !  Verv  good.  liVicUdid 
I  want.     Ha  ha  I     On  dem  !  " 

"  What  do  you  want,  man  ? "  de- 
manded Ralph,  sternly. 

"  Dcmnition  discount,"  returned 
Mr.  Mantalini,  with  a gi'iu,  and  sbakuig 
his  head  waggishly. 

"  Money  is  scarce,"  said  Ra]|)1i. 

"  Dciiid  scarce,  or  I  shouldn't  want 
it,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  The  times  are  bad,  and  one  scarcely 
knows  whom  to  trust,"  continued 
Ralph.  "  I  don't  want  to  do  business 
just  now,  in  fact  I  would  rather  not ; 
but  as  you  aie  a  friend — bow  many 
bills  have  you  tliere  \  " 

"  Two,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  What  is  the  gross  anjount  I " 

"  Derad  triHing — live-and-seventy." 

"  And  the  dates  ?  " 

"  Two  months,  and  fom*." 

"  I  'II  do  them  for  you — mind,  for 
you  ;  I  wouldn't  for  many  people — for 
live-and-twcnty  pounds,"  said  Ralph, 


resumed   the  thoughtful  posture  into  i  deliberately. 

which  he  had  fallen  after  perusing  his        "  Oli  denmiit !  "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini, 

nephew's  letter,  and  that  he  seemed  to  |  whose  face  lengtlieued  considerably  at 

I'.ave  been  reading  it  again,  a?  he  once  |  this  handsome  pi-oposal. 

more  held  it  open  in  liis  hand.     The  ]      "  Why,  that  leaves  you  fifty,"  re- 


,'lance  was  but  momentary,  for  Ralph, 
being  disturbed,  turned  to  demand  the 
cause  of  the  internipiion. 

As  Ne\>in.au  sUited  it,  the  cause 
himself  swaggered  into  the  room,  and 
gi-aaping  Ralph's  horny  hand  with  un- 
common all'ection,  vowed  that  he  had 
never  seen  him  looking  so  well  in  all 
bis  life. 

"  There  is  quite  a  bloom  updn  yom^ 
demd  countenance,"  said  Mr.  .Mant;i- 


torted   Ralph.      "  Wh.tt    would 
have  1     Let  me  sec  the  names." 

"  You  are  so  demd  hai\l,  Nicldc'oy,'' 
remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  Let  me  see  the  n.ames,"'  replied 
Ralph,  inijiatieiitly  extending  his  hand 
for  the  bills.  "  Well  !  They  are  not 
su)"e,  but  they  are  safe  enough.  Do 
you  consent  to  the  term?,  and  will  you 
take  the  money  ?  1  don't  want  you  to 
do  so,     I  would  rather  you  didn't." 
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"  Doinniit,  Nickk-by,  caa  't  you — " 
began  Mr.  Mantaliiii. 

"No,"  replied  Pialj)!i,  interrupting 
him.  "  I  can't.  Will  you  take  the 
money — down,  mind  ;  no  delay,  no 
going  into  the  city  and  pretending  to 
negotiate  with  some  other  party  who 
lias  no  existence  and  never  had.  Is  it 
a  bargain  or  is  it  not  I  " 

Ralph  pushed  some  papers  from  him 
as  he  spoke,  and  carelessly  rattled  his 
cash-box,  as  though  by  mere  accident. 
"J'he  sound  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Man- 
talini.  He  closed  the  bargain  directly 
it  reached  his  ears,  and  Ralph  told  the 
inoney  out  upon  the  table. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  Mr. 
Mantalini  had  not  yet  gathered  it  all 
up,  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  Ijeil, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Newman 
ushered  in  no  less  a  person  than 
Madame  l\Iantalini,  at  sight  of  whom 
Jlr.  Mantalini  evinced  cor.sidei-able 
discomposure,  and  swept  tlie  casli  into 
his  pocket  with  remarkable  alacrity. 

"  Oh,  you  «?-c  here,"  said  Ma.dame 
Mantalini,  tossing  her  head. 

"  Yes,  my  life  and  soul,  I  am,"  re. 
]ilied  her  husband,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  and  pouncing  with  jcitten-like 
jdayfulncss  upon  a  stray  sovereign. 
"  I  am  here,  my  soul's  delight,  upou 
Tom  Tidler"s  ground,  picking  up  the 
demnition  gold  and  sih'er." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said 
^Madame  Mantalhii,  with  much  iudig- 
natiou. 

"  Ashamed — of  me,  my  joy  1  It 
knows  it  is  talking  demd  chai'ming 
sweetness,  but  naughty  fibs,"  retm'ued 
]\Ir.  Mantalini.  ''  It  knows  it  is  not 
ashamed  of  its  own  popolorum  tiljby." 

Whatever  were  tlie  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  such  a  result,  it  cer- 
tainly a])peared  as  though  the  popolo- 
rum tibby  had  rather  raiscalculated, 
for  the  nonce,  the  extent  of  his  lady's 
attection.  iMadame  Mantalini  only 
looked  scornful  in  reply  ;  and,  turning 
to  Ralph,  begged  him  to  excuse  her 
intrusion. 

"  Which  is  entirely  attributable," 
said  Madame,  "  to  tiie  gross  niiscoii- 
iluct  and  most  ^'mprope-  '^Iiaviour  of 
Mr.  Mautalini." 


"  Of  me,  my  eti-cutial  juice  of  pino- 
apple  ! " 

"  Of  you,"  returned  his  wife.  "  But 
I  will  not  allow  it.  I  will  not  submit 
to  be  riiined  by  the  extravagance  and 
)jrofligacy  of  any  man.  I  call  Mr, 
Nickleby  to  witness  the  course  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  with  you." 

"  Pray  don't  call  me  to  witness  any- 
thing, ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  "  Settle 
it  between  yourselves,  settle  it  between 
yourselves." 

"No,  but  I  must  beg  you  as  a  favomV' 
said  Madame  Mantalini,  "  to  hear  nio 
give  him  notice  of  what  it  is  my  fixed 
intention  to  do — my  fixed  intention 
sir,"  repeated  jMadame  JIantalini, 
darting  an  angi'j'  look  at  her  husband. 

«  Will  she  call  me,  '  Sir  '  !  "  cried 
Mantalini.  "Me  who  doat  upon  her 
with  the  dcmdest  ardour-  !  She,  wlio 
coils  her  fascinations  round  me  like  ;i, 
pare  and  angelic  rattle-snake  !  It  will 
be  all  up  with  my  feelings  ;  she  will 
throw  me  into  a  demd  state." 

"  Don't  tallc  of  feelings,  sir,"  rejoined 
Madame  Mantalini,  seating  herself,  and 
turning  her  back  upon  him.  "  You 
don't  consider  mine." 

"  I  do  not  consider  yours,  my  soul  !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  No,"  replied  his  v,-ifc. 

And  notwithstanding  various  blan- 
dishments on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini, 
j\Iadame  Mantalini  still  said  no,  and 
said  it  too  with  such  determined  and 
resolute  ill  temper,  that  Mi:  Mantalhii 
was  clearly  taken  aback. 

"  His  extravagance,  Mr.  Nickleby," 
said  Madame  Mantaiini,addre£sing  her- 
self to  Ralph,  who  leant  against  his 
easy-chair  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  regarded  the  amiable  couple  with 
a  smile  of  the  supreuiest  and  most 
vmmitigated  contempt, — "  His  extra- 
vagance is  beyond  all  bounds." 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed 
it,"  answered  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  is,"  returned  Madame 
Mantalini.  "  It  makes  me  miserable  ; 
I  am  under  constant  ajiprehensions, 
and  in  constant  ditiiculty.  And  even 
ihis,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "  is  not  the  worst.     He  took 
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Borae  papers  of  value  out  of  my  desk 
this  luoriiiiig  without  asking  my  per- 
mission." 

Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  slightly,  and 
6uttoncd  liis  trowsers  pocket. 

"  I  am  oliliged,"  continued  Madame 
Mantalini,  "  since  our  late  misfortunes, 
to  p.ty  Miss  Knag  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  having  her  name  in  the  business, 
and  I  i-cally  cannot  aftbrd  to  encourage 
liim  in  all  his  wastefulness.  As  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  came  straight  here, 
Mr.  Nickleby,  to  convert  the  papers  1 
have  spoken  of,  into  money,  and  as  you 
have  aj<sisted  \\s  very  often  before,  and 
are  very  much  connected  with  us  in 
this  kind  of  matters,  I  wish  j-ou  to 
know  the  detei-mination  at  which  his 
conduct  has  compelled  me  to  arrive." 
Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  once  moi'e 
from  behind  his  wife's  bonnet,  and 
fitting  a  sovereign  into  one  of  his  eyes, 
winked  with  the  other  at  Ralph.  Hav- 
ing achieved  this  perfonnance  with 
great  dexterity,  he  whipped  the  coin 
into  his  pocket,  and  groaned  again  with 
increased  penitence. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  j 
Madame  Mantalini,  as  tokens  of  im- 
patience    manifested     tliemselves    in 
Ralph's  countenance,   "to    allowance 
liim." 

"  To  do  what,  my  joy  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Mantahni,  who  did  not  seem  to 
liave  caught  the  words. 

"  To  put  him,"'  said  Madame  Man- 
talini, looking  at  Ralph,  and  prudently 
^abstaining  from  the  slightest  glance  at 
her  husband,  lest  his  many  graces 
should  induce  her  to  falter  in  her  reso- 
lution, "  to  put  him  upon  a  fixed  allow- 
ance ;  and  I  say  that  if  he  has  a 
himdred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year  for 
his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  he  may 
consider  himself  a  very  fortunate  man." 
Jlr.  Mantalini  waited,  with  much 
decorum,  to  hear  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  stipend,  but  when  it  reached 
his  ears,  he  cast  his  hat  and  cane  upon 
the  floor,  and  drawing  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  dismal  moan. 

"  Demnition  ! "  cried  Jlr.  Mantalini, 
laddenly  skipping  out  of  his  chair,  .and 
ts  suddenly  skipping  into  it  again,  to 


the  great  diseomposm-e  of  his  lady's 
nerves.  "  But  no.  It  is  a  demd  horrid 
dream.     It  is  not  reality.     No  !" 

Comforting  himself  with  this  assur- 
ance, Mr.  Mantahni  closed  his  eyes  and 
waited  patiently  till  such  time  as  ho 
should  waive  uj). 

"  A   very  judicious  arrangement," 
observed    Ralph    with    a   sneer,   "  if 
j  your  husband  will  keep  within  it, ma'am 
— as  no  doubt  he  will." 
I      "  Demmit  !  "    exclaimed  Mr.  Man- 
i  talini,  opening  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of 
1  Riilph's  voice,  "  it  is  a  horrid  reality. 
She  is  sitting  there  before  me.     There 
is  the  gi-aceiul  outline  of  her  form  ;  it 
cannot  be  mistaken — there  is  nothing 
I  like  it.     The  two  countesses   had  no 
;  outlines  at  all,  and  the  dowager's  was 
•  a  demd  outline.    Why  is  she  so  excru- 
ciatingly  beautiful   that   I  cannot  be 
angi-y  with  her,  even  now  ?  " 

"  You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself, 
Alfred,"  returned  Aladame  Mantalini 
j  — still  reproachfully,  but  in  a  softened 
tone, 

"  I  am  a  demd  villain  ! "  cried  Mr. 
Mantalini,  smiting  himself  on  the  head. 
"  I  will  fill  my  pockets  with  change  for 
a  sovereign  in  halfpence,  and  drown 
myself  in  tlic  Thames  ;  but  I  will  not 
be  a;igry  with  her,  even  then,  for  I  will 
put  a  note  in  the  twopenny-post  as  I  go 
along,  to  tell  her  where  the  body  is. 
She  will  be  a  lovely  widow.  I  shall  bo 
a  body.  Some  handsome  women  will 
cry  ;  .she  will  laugh  demnebly." 

"  Alfred,  you  cruel,  cinicl,  creature," 
said  Jladame  Mantalini,  sobbing  at  the 
dreadful  pictm'e. 

"  She  calls  me  cruel — met— me — who 
for  her  sake  will  become  a  demd,  damp, 
moist,  unplea.sant  body  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  You  know  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart,  even  to  hefiT  you  talk  of  such  a 
thing,"  repUed  Aladame  Mantahni. 

"  Can  I  live  to  be  mistrusted  ? " 
cried  her  husband.  "  Have  I  cut  my 
heart  into  a  demd  extraoi'dinary  num- 
ber oi  little  pieces,  arid  given  them  all 
away,  one  alter  another,  to  the  same 
little  engrossing  demnition  captivater, 
end  can  I  live  to  be  suspected  by  her  " 
Demmit,  no  I  can't." 
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"  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  wnether  the 
sum  I  have  mentioned  is  not  a  proper 
one,"  reasoned  Madame  Mantalini. 

"I  don't  want  any  sum,"  replied 
her  disconsolate  husband  ;  "  I  shall 
require  no  demd  allowance.  I  will  be 
a  body." 

On  this  repetition  of  I^Ir.  Mantalini's 
fatal  tlu'eat,  Madame  Mantalini  wrung 
her  hands,  andimploi'cd  the  interfer- 
ence of  Ralph  Nickleby  ;  and  after  a 
great  quantity  of  tears  and  talking,  and 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mantalini  to  reach  the  door,  prepara- 
tory to  straightwaycommitting  violence 
upon  laimself,  that  gentleman  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  with  difRcuIty,  to  promise 
■that  he  wouldn't  be  a  body.  This 
great  point  attained,  Madame  Manta- 
lini argued  the  question  of  the  allow- 
ance, and  Mr.  Mantalini  did  the  same, 
taking  occasion  to  show  that  he  could 
live  with  uncommon  satisfaction  upon 
bread  and  water,  and  go  clad  in  rags, 
l)ut  that  he  could  not  support  existence 
with  the  additional  burden  of  being 
mistrusted  by  the  oljject  of  his  most 
devoted  and  disinterested  affection. 
This  brought  fresh  tears  into  Madame 
MantaUni's  eyes,  which  havmg  just 
begun  to  open  to  some  few  of  the 
demerits  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  were  only 
open  a  very  little  way,  and  could  be 
easily  closed  again.  The  result  was, 
that  without  quite  giving  up  the 
allowance  question,  Madame  Mantalini 
postponed  its  fiu-ther  consideration ; 
and  Ralph  saw,  clearly  enough,  that 
Mr.  Mantalini  had  gained  a  fresh 
lease  of  his  easy  life,  and  that,  lor 
some  time  longer  at  all  events,  his 
degi-adation  and  doAvnfall  were  post- 
poned. 

"But  it  will  come  soon  enough," 
thought  Ralph  ;  «  all  love— bah  !  that 
I  should  use  tlie  cant  of  boys  and  girls — 
is  fleeting  enough  ;  though  that  which 
has  its  sole  root  in  the  admiration  of 
a  whiskered  face  like  that  of  yonder 
l)aboon,  perhaps  lasts  the  longest,  as  it 
originates  in  the  gi'eater  blindness  and 
is  fed  by  vanity.  Meantime,  the  fools 
bring  gi-ist  to  my  mill,  so  let  them  live 
out  their  day,  and  the  longer  it  is,  the 
better." 


These  agreeable  reflections  occuii'ed 
to  Ralph  Nickleby,  as  sundry  small 
caresses  and  endearments,  supposed  to 
be  unseen,  were  exchanged  between  the 
objects  of  his  thoughts. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
my  dear,  to  Mr.  Niclcleby,"  said  Madame 
Mantaliui,  "we  will  take  our  leaves. 
I  am  sure  we  have  detained  him,  much 
too  long  already." 

iMr.  Mantaliui  answered,  in  the  fii'st 
instance,  by  tapping  Madame  Mantalini 
several  times  on  the  nose,  and  then,  by 
remarking  in  words  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say. 

"Demmit !  I  have, though,"  he  added 
almost  immediately,  drawing  Ralph 
into  a  corner.  "  Here 's  an  afl'air  about 
your  friend  Sir  Mulberry.  Such  a  demd 
extraordinary  out-of-the-way  kind  of 
thing  as  never  was — eh  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Don't  you  know,  demmit  I "  asked 
Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  I  see  by  the  paper  that  he  was 
thrown  from  his  cabriolet  last  night, 
and  severely  injured,  and  that  his  life 
is  in  some  danger,"  answered  Ralph 
with  great  composm-e  ;  "  but  I  see  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  that — accidents 
are  not  miraculous  events,  when  men 
live  hard,  and  drive  after  dinner." 

"Whew  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini  in  a 
long  shrill  whistle.  "  Then  don't  you 
know  how  it  was  V 

"  Not  unless  it  was  as  I  have  just 
supposed,"  replied  Ralph,  shrugging 
his  shoidders  carelessly,  as  if  to  give 
his  questioner  to  understand  that  li3 
had  no  cm-iosity  upon  the  subject. 

"  Demmit,  you  amaze  me,"  cried 
Mantalini. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  again, 
as  if  it  were  no  great  feat  to  amaze 
Mr.  Mantalini,  and  cast  a  wistful  glance 
at  the  face  of  Newman  Noggs,  which 
had  several  times  appeared  behind  a 
couple  of  panes  of  glass  in  the  room 
door;  it  being  a  part  of  Newman's 
duty,  when  unimportant  people  called, 
to  make  various  feints  of  supposing 
that  the  bell  had  rung  for  him  to  show 
them  out :  by  -".vay  of  a  gentle  hint  to 
such  visitors  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Jilanta- 
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liiu,  takiii;^  Ralph  by  the  button, "that 
it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,  Ijut  a  demil, 
furious,  niaiislaughteriun;  attack  made 
upon  iiini  by  your  nephew  {" 

"  What !"  Eiiarled  Ralph,  clenching 
Ills  fists  and  turninj;  a  livid  white. 

"  Denirait,  Nicklebv,  ycu'ro  as  great 
atiijcr  as  he  is," said  Mautalini,alarmed 
at  these  demonstrations. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Ralph.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  mean.  What  is  this  story  ? 
Who  told  you  ?  Speak,  growled  Ralph. 
"  Do  you  hear  me  i " 

"  'Gad,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Manta- 
lini,  retreating  tow.ardT  his  wife,  "  what 
a  demneblo  fierce  old  evil  genius  you 
arc !  You  're  enough  to  frighten  my 
hfc  and  soul  out  of  licr  little  delicious 
wits — flying  all  at  once  into  such  a 
blazing,  ravaging,  raging  passion  as 
never  was,  ilemmit  !" 

"  r.^haw,"  rejoined  Ralph,  foi'cing  a 
smile.     "  It  is  but  mamier."  • 

"  1 1  is  a  demd  uncomfortable,  private- 
madhouse-sort  of  a  manner,"  said 
Jlr.  Mantalini,  picking  up  his  cane. 

R.alph  affected  to  smile,  and  once 
more  inquired  from  whom  I\lr.  Manta- 
lini had  derived  his  infoniiation. 

"  From  Pykc  ;  and  a  demd,  fine, 
]>lcasani,  gentlemanly  dog  it  is,"  replied 
Mantalini.  ''  Demnition  pleasant,  and 
a  tip-top  sawyer." 

"And  what  fViid  he  V  asked  Ralph, 
knitting  his  Ijrows. 

"  That  it  happened  tliis  way — that 
your  nephew  met  him  at  a  coffee- 
house, fell  upon  him  with  the  most 
drmneble  ferocity,  followed  him  to  his 
cab,  swore  ho  would  ride  home  with 
him,  if  he  rode  upon  the  horse's  back 
or  hooked  himself  on  to  the  hoi-se's  tail ; 
.•^mashed  his  countenance,  which  is  a 
I'.cmd  tine  countenance  i^i  its  natural 
state;  frightened  the  horse,  pitched 
out  Sir  Mulben-y  and  himself,  and — " 

"  And  was  killed  f?'  interposed  R;ilph 
with  gleaming  eyes.  "  Was  be  \  Is 
he  dead  {"' 

M.-mtalini  shook  his  head. 

"  Ugh,"  said  Ralph,  turning  away, 
"  Tlien  ho  has  done  notliing — stay," 
he  added,  looking  round  .•'.gain.  "  He 
hi'okc  a  leg  or  .in  ovm,  or  put  his 
shoulder  out,  or  fractured  his  collar- 


bone, or  ground  a  rib  or  two  I  His 
neck  was  s.tved  for  the  halter,  but  ho 
got  some  painful  andslow-huiiling  injury 
for  his  trouble — did  he  ?  You  must 
have  heard  that,  at  least." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Mantalini,  shaking 
his  head  again.  "  Unless  he  was  da.shed 
into  such  little  pieces  that  they  blew 
away,  he  wasn't  hurt,  for  he  went  off 
as  quiet  and  comfortable  as — as — as 
demnition,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  rather 
at  a  loss  for  a  simile. 

"  And  what,"  s.aid  Ralph,  hesitating 
a  little,  "  what  was  the  cause  of 
qu.arrel  V 

"  You  are  the  demdest,  knowing 
hand,"  repUed  Mr.  Mantalini,  in  an 
admiring  tone,  "  the  cunuingcst,  rum- 
mcst,  superlativcst  old  fox — oh  dem  ! — 
to  pretend  now  not  to  know  that  it 
was  the  little  bright-eyed  niece — the 
softcjit,  sv.-ectcst,  prettiest " 

"  Alfred!"  interposed  iladamo  Man- 
talini. 

"  She  33  always  right,"  rejoined  Mr. 
^lantalini  soothingly,  "  and  when  sho 
.s.iys  it  is  time  to  go,  it  is  time,  and  go 
sho  shall ;  and  when  she  walks  along 
tho  sbfeets  with  her  own  tulip,  tho 
women  shall  say,  with  envy,  sho  has 
got  a  demd  fine  husband  ;  and  the  men 
sliall  say  witli  rapfmo,  he  has  got  a 
di-md  fine  wife  ;  and  they  shall  both  bo 
right  and  neither  wrong,  upon  my  life 
and  soul — oh  demmit  !  " 

With  which  remarks,  and  many 
more,  no  loss  intellectual  and  to  the 
pui-pose,  Jli".  ^Mantalini  ki.ssed  the 
fingers  of  his  gloves  to  Ralph  Nickle- 
by, and  drawing  his  lady's  arm  tlirough 
his,  led  her  mincingly  away. 

"So,  so," muttered  Ralph,  dropping 
into  his  chair ;  "  this  devil  is  looso 
again,  and  thwarting  me,  iis  he  wa.s 
born  to  do,  at  every  turn,  lie  told  me 
once  there  should  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing between  us,  sooner  or  later.  I  11 
make  him  a  time  prophet,  for  it  shall 
sui'ely  come." 

"  Are  you  at  home  I "'  asked  New 
man,  suddenly  popping  in  his  head. 

"No,"  replied  Ralph,  with  equal 
abruptness. 

Newman  withdi'cw  his  heiul,  then 
tlunist  it  in  again. 

c  o 

9     M 
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"  You  're  quite  sure  you  're  not  at 
home,  are  you  ?  "  said  Newman. 

"  What  does  the  idiot  mean  1 " 
cried  Ralph,  testily. 

"  He  has  been  waiting  nearly  ever 
since  they  first  came  in,  and  may  have 
heard  your  voice — that's  all,"  said 
Ne■^^^nan,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Who  has  ?  "  demanded  Ra]])h, 
wrought  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
just  heard,  and  his  clerk's  jjrovoking 
coolness,  to  an  intense  pitch  of  irrita- 
tion. 

The  necessity  of  a  reply  was  super- 
seded by  the  unlooked-for  entrance  of 
a  third  party — the  individual  in  ques- 
tion— who,  bringing  his  one  eye  (for 
he  had  but  one)  to  Ijear  on  Ralph 
Nickleby,  made  a  great  many  shamb- 
ling bows,  and  sat  himself  down  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  his  short  black  trousers  drawn  up 
so  high  in  the  legs  by  the  exertion  of 
seating  himself,  that  they  scarcely 
reached  below  the  tops  of  his  Welling- 
ton boots. 

"  Why,  this  if!  a  surprise  !"  said 
Ralph,  bending  his  gaze  upon  the 
visitor,  and  half  smiling  as  he  scruti- 
nized liim  attentively;  "  I  should  know 
your  face,  Mr.  Squeers." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  that  worthy,  "  and 
you'd  have  kr.ow'd  it  better,  sir,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  all  that  I  've  been  a- 
going  througli.  Just  lift  that  little 
boy  off  the  tall  stool  in  the  back  office, 
and  tell  him  to  come  in  here,  will  you, 
my  man  ? "  said  Squeers,  addressing 
himself  to  Newman.  "  Oh,  he's  lifted 
his-sclf  off.  My  son,  sir,  little  Wack- 
ford.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  him,  sir, 
for  a  specimen  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
feeding  I  ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  his 
clothes,  and  start  the  scams,  and  make 
tiie  very  buttons  fiy  off  witli  his  fat- 
ness ?  Here's  flesh  !"  cried  .S<|ucers, 
turning  the  boy  about,  a,nd  intlenting 
the  plumpest  i>arts  of  his  figure  with 
divers  pokes  and  punches,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  his  sou  and  heir. 
"  Here  's  firmness,  here  's  solidness  ! 
why  you  can  hardly  get  up  enough  of 
liim  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to 
pinch  him  anywheres." 

In  however  good  condition  Master, 


Squeers  might  have  been,  he  certainly 
did  not  present  this  remarkable  com- 
pactness of  person,  for  on  his  father's 
closing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  illus- 
tration of  his  remark,  he  uttered  a 
sharp  cry,  and  rubbed  the  place  iu  the 
most  natural  manner  possible. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Squeers,  a  little 
disconcerted,  "  I  had  him  there  ;  but 
that 's  because  we  breald'asted  early 
this  morning,  and  he  hasn't  had  his 
luuch  yet.  Why  you  couldn't  shut  a 
bit  of  him  in  a  door,  when  he  's  had 
his  dinner.  Look  at  them  tears,  sir," 
said  Squeers,  with  a  triumphant  air,  as 
Master  Wackford  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  cuff  of  his  jacket,  "  there  's  oili- 
ness  !  " 

"  He  looks  well,  indeed,"  returned 
Ralph,  who,  for  some  purposes  of  his 
own,  seemed  desirous  to  conciliate  the 
schoolmaster.  "  But  how  is  Mrs. 
Squeers,  and  how  are  you  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Squeers,  sir,"  replied  the 
proprietor  of  Dotheboys,  "  is  as  she 
always  is — a  mother  to  them  lads,  and 
a  blessing,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  joy  to 
all  them  as  knows  her.  One  of  our 
boj's — gorging  his-self  with  -vittles,  ami 
then  turning  ill;  that's  their  way — got 
a  abscess  on  him  last  week.  To  sec 
how  she  operated  upon  him  with  a 
pen-knife  !  Oh  Lor  !  "  said  Squeers, 
heaving  a  sigh,  and  nodding  his  head 
a  great  many  times,  "  what  a  member 
of  society  that  woman  is  !  " 

Mr.  Squeers  indulged  in  a  retro- 
spective look,  for  some  quarter  of  a 
minute,  as  if  this  allusion  to  his  lady's 
excellences  had  naturally  led  his  mind 
to  the  peaceful  village  of  Dotheboys 
near  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
then  looked  at  Ralph,  as  if  waiting  for 
him  to  say  soniething. 

"  Have  you  quite  recovered  that 
scoundrel's  attack  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"I've  only  just  done  it,  if  I  've  done 
it  now,"  replied  Squeers.  "  I  was  one 
Idessed  bruise,  sir,"  said  Squeers, 
touching  first  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
then  the  toes  of  his  boots,  "  from  here 
to  there.  Vinegar  and  brown  paper, 
vinegar  and  brown  papei',  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  I  suppose  there  was  a 
matter  of  half  a  ream  of  brown  paper 
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stuck  upon  mo,  from  first  to  last.  As 
I  laid  all  of  a  licap  in  oiu*  kitchen, 
liiastiTcil  all  over,  you  might  have 
tliou;;!it  I  was  a  large  brown  paper 
jiarcil,ehock  full  of  nothing  but  groans. 
Did  1  groan  loud,  Waekford,  or  did  I 
groan  soft  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  ap- 
pealing to  his  son. 

"  Loud,"  ivplied  VVackfoi'd. 

'*  Was  the  boys  sorry  to  sec  mc  in 
such  a  dreadful  condition,  Wackford, 
or  was  they  glad  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squcere, 
in  a  sentimental  manner. 

«  Gl— " 

"  Eh  ? "  cried  Squeers,  tiu-ning 
«harp  round. 

"  Sorrv,"  rejoined  his  son. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Squeers,  eatehiiig  him 
a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  "  Then  take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets,  and 
don't  stammer  when  you  're  asked  a 
question.  Hold  your  noise,  sir,  in  a 
gentleman's  ofi'.ee,  or  1  '11  run  away 
Irom  my  family  and  never  eomc  iiaek 
any  niori» ;  and  then  what  would  be- 
come of  all  them  ])reeious  and  forlorn 
lads  as  would  be  let  loose  on  the  world, 
without  tlicir  best  friend  at  their 
elhers  1 " 

"  Wei'e  you  obliged  to  h.ave  medical 
attendance  >.  "  incpiircd  lv;dph. 

"  Ay,  was  I,"  rejoined  Squeers, 
"  and  a  precious  bill  the  medical  at- 
tendant brought  in  too  ;  but  I  paid  it 
though." 

Ralph  elevated  his  eyebrows  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  expressive  of 
either  sympathy  or  astonishment — just 
as  the  beholder  was  pleased  to  take  it. 

"  Yes,  I  paid  it,  every  farthing," 
i-eplied  Scpieers,  who  seemed  to  know 
the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  too  well 
to  suppose  that  any  blinking  of  the 
<[Utstion  would  induce  him  to  subscribe 
toward  the  expenses  ;  "  I  wasn't  out 
of  pocket  by  it  alter  all,  either."' 

"  No  I "  said  Ralph. 

"  Not  a  halfpenny,"  replied  Squeers. 
"  The  fact  is,  we  have  only  one  extm 
with  our  boys,  and  that  is  for  doctors 
when  required — and  not  then,  unless 
we're  suiv  of  our  customers.  Do  you 
Boe  ?" 

"  I  understand,"  said  Ralph. 

« Yer>-    good,"    rejoined    Squeers. 


"  Then,  after  my  bill  was  nm  up,  wo 
picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  of 
small  tradesmen,  as  w;is  sure  pay)  that 
had  never  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
wc  sent  one  to  a  cottage  where  they  'd 
got  it,  and  he  took  it,  and  then  we  put 
the  four  others  to  sleep  with  him,  and 
the;/  took  it,  and  then  the  doctor  eanii* 
and  attended  'em  once  all  round,  anj 
we  di\ided  my  total  among  "em,  and 
added  it  on  to  their  little  bills,  .ind  the 
parents  paid  it.     Ha  !  ha!  ha  !  " 

"  And  a  good  plan  too,"  said  Ralph, 
eyeing  the  schoolmaster  stealthily. 

"  1  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
"We  always  do  it.  Why,  wiien  Mrs. 
Sijueers  w.as  brought  to  bed  with 
little  Wackford  here,  we  ran  the  hoop- 
ing-cough ilirough  half-a-dozen  boys, 
and  charged  her  expences  among  'em, 
monthly  nm-se  included.  Ha  I  ha  ! 
ha  !  " 

Ralph  never  laughed,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  produced  the  nearest  ap- 
jiroach  to  it  that  he  could,  .and  waiting 
until  Mr.  .Squeers  had  enjoyed  the 
professional  joke  to  his  hea-"t"s  con- 
tent, enquired  what  had  brought  him 
to  town. 

''  Some  bothering  law  business,"  re- 
plied Squeei-s,  scratching  his  head, 
'•connected  with  an  action,  for  what 
they  call  neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  have.  He  had 
as  good  grazing,  that  boy  had,  as 
there  is  about  us." 

Ralph  looked  as  if  ho  did  not  quite 
undei-stand  the  observation. 

^'Grazing,"  said  Squeers,  raising  his 
voice,  under  the  impression  that  as 
Ralph  tailed  to  comprehend  him,  he 
must  le  deaf.  "  When  a  boy  gets 
weak  and  ill  and  don't  relish  hismeals, 
wc  give  him  a  change  of  diet — tui-n 
him  out,  lor  an  hour  or  so  every  day 
into  a  neighbour"s  turnip  field,  or 
sometimes,  if  it"s  a  delicate  case,  a 
turnip  field  and  a  piece  of  carrots 
alternately,  and  Jet  him  eat  as  many 
.IS  he  likes.  There  an't  better  hud  in 
the  county  than  this  perwersc  lad 
glazed  on,  and  yet  he  goes  and  catcher 
cold  and  indigestion  and  what  not, 
and  then  his  friends  brings  a  law. 
suit  against  me/    Now,  you  'd  hardl] 
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suppose,"  added  Squeers,  moving  in  his 
chair  with  the  impatience  of  an  ill- 
used  man,  "that  people's  ingratitude 
would  carry  them  quite  as  far  as  that; 
would  you  ? " 

"  A  hard  case,  indeed,"  observed 
Ralph. 

"  You  don't  say  more  than  the 
truth  when  you  say  that,"  replied 
Squeers.  "  I  don't  suppose  there 's  a 
man  going,  as  possesses  the  fondness 
for  youth  that  I  do.  There 's  youth 
to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  poimd 
a-year,  at  Dotheboys  Hall  at  this  pre- 
sent time.  I  'd  take  sixteen  hundred 
pound  worth  if  I  could  get  'em,  and 
be  as  fond  of  every  individual  twenty 
po;uid  among  'em  as  notliing  should 
equal  it ! " 

"  Are  you  stopping  at  your  old 
quarters  I "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Yei5,  we  are  at  the  Saracen,"  re- 
plied Squeers,  "  and  as  it  don't  wrait 
very  long  to  the  end  of  the  half-year, 
we  shall  coiitinney  to  stop  there,  till 
I  've  collected  tho  money,  and  some 
new  boys  too,  I  hope.  I  've  brought 
little  Wackford  up,  on  purpose  to  show 
to  parents  and  guardians.  I  shall  put 
him  m  the  advertisement,  this  time. 
Look  at  that  boy — himself  a  pupil — 
why  he 's  a  miracle  of  high  feeding, 
that  boy  is !" 

''•'  I  should  like  to  Iiave  a  word 
with  3'cu,"  said  Ralph,  who  had  both 
spoken  and  listened  mechanically  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
thinking. 

"  As  many  words  as  you  like,  su'," 
rejoined  Squeers.  "  Wackford,  you 
go  and  play  in  the  back  office,  and 
don't  move  about  too  much  or  you  '11 
get  thin,  and  th.at  won't  do.  You 
haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  twopence, 
Mr.  Nickleby,  have  you  ? "  said 
Squeers,  rattling  a  bunch  of  keys  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  its  being  all  silver. 

•'  1— think  I  have,"  said  Ralph,  very 
slowly,  and  producing,  after  much 
rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  a  penny, 
a  halfpenny,  and  two  farthings. 

"  Thankee,"  said  Squeers,  bestowing 
it  upon  his  sou.  '"  Here  !  You  go  and 
buy  a  tai't — Mr.  Kickleby's  man  will 


show  you  where — and  mind  you  buy  a 
rich  one.  Pastry,"  added  Squeers, 
closing  the  door  on  Master  Wackford, 
"makes  his  flesh  shme  a  good  deal, 
and  pai-euts  thinks  that  a  healthy 
sign." 

With  this  explanation,  and  a  pecu- 
liarly knowing  look  to  eke  it  out,  Mr. 
Squeers  moved  his  chair  so  as  to  bring 
himself  opposite  to  RaljA  Nickleby  nt 
no  great  distance  off ;  and  having 
planted  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  sat 
down. 

"Attend  to  me,"  said  Ralph,  bendirig 
forward  a  little. 

Squeers  nodded.  * 

"I  am  not  to  suppose,"  said  Ralpii, 
"  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to  forgive  or 
forget,  very  readily,  the  violence  thjit 
was  committed  upon  you,  or  the  exjio- 
sure  which  accompanied  it  ? " 

"  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers, 
tartly. 

"  Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  re- 
paying it  with  interest,  if  you  cou.ld  get 
one  l  "  said  Ralph. 

"  Sliow  me  one,  and  try,"  rejoined 
Squeers. 

"  Some  such  object  it  was,  that  in- 
duced you  to  call  on  me  ? "  said  Ralph, 
raising  his  eyes  to  liie  schoolmaster's 
face. 

"  N — n — no,  I  don't  loiow  that," 
replied  Squeers.  "  I  thought  that  if 
it  v,-as  in  your  power  to  make  me,  be- 
sides the  trifle  of  money  you  sent,  any 
compensation " 

"Ah!"  cried  Ralph,  interrupting 
him.     "  You  needn't  go  on." 

After  a  long  pause,  during  Avhich 
Ralph  appeared  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation, he  again  broke  silence,  by 
asking  : 

"  Who  is  this  boy  that  he  toolc  witl; 
liim?" 

Squeers  stated  his  name. 

"  Was  he  young  or  old,  healtiiy  or 
sickly,  tractable  or  rebellious  ?  Spe.ik 
out,  man,"  retorted  Ralph. 

"  Why,  he  wasn't  young,''  answered 
Squeers ;  "  that  is,  not  young  for  a 
bo}',  you  know." 

"  That  is,  he  was  not  a  boy  at  all,  I 
suppose  1 "  inteiTupted  Ralph. 

"  V/eil,"  returned  Squeei-s,  briskly, 
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ns  if  he  felt  relieved  by  the  suggestion, 
*•  he  misht  have  been  nigh  twenty, 
llo  wouldn't  RL'cm  so  old,  though,  to 
them  as  didn't  know  him,  for  he  was 
:i  little  w;'.nting  here,"  touching  his 
forehead  ;  "  nobody  at  home  you  know. 
If  you  knocked  ever  so  often." 

"  And  you  did  knock  pretty  often,  I 
dare  aiy  {"  muttered  Ralph. 

"  Pretty  well,"  returned  Squeers 
with  a  gi'in. 

"  When  you  wrote  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  ti-iflc  of  money  as 
you  call  it,"  said  Ralph,  "you  told  me 
ills  friends  had  deserted  him  long  ago, 
and  that  you  had  not  the  faintest  clue 
or  trace  to  tell  you  who  he  was.  Is 
that  the  truth?" 

"It  is,  woi-se  luck  !"  replied  Squeers, 
becoming  more  and  more  easy  and 
familiar  in  his  manner,  as  Ralph  pur- 
sued his  enquiries  witli  the  less  re- 
serve. "It's  fourteen  years  ago,  by 
the  entry  in  ray  book,  since  a  strange 
man  brought  him  to  my  place,  one 
autumn  night,  and  left  him  there : 
paying  five  pound  five,  for  his  first 
quiu'ter  in  advance.  He  might  have 
been  five  or  six  year  old  at  that  time — 
not  more." 

"  What  more  do  you  know  about 
liim  V  demanded  Ralph. 

"Devilish  little,  I'm  sorry  to  say," 
replied  Squeers.  "  The  money  was 
ji.iid,  for  some  six  or  eight  year,  and 
then  it  stopped.  Ho  had  given  an 
address  in  London,  had  this  ehap;  but 
v.-hen  it  came  to  the  point,  of  course 
nobody  knowed  anything  about  him. 
So  I  kept  tlie  lad  out  of — out  of — " 

"  Charity  ? "  suggested  Ralph  drily. 

"  Chai'ity,  to  bo  sure,"  returned 
Squeei*s,  rubbing  his  knees,  "  and 
when  he  begins  to  be  useful  in  a 
certain  sort  of  a  way,  this  young 
scoundrel  of  a  Nickleby  comes  and 
tarries  him  off.  But  the  most  vexa- 
tious and  aggeravating  jiart  of  the 
whole  afl'air  is,"  said  Squeera,  drop- 
ping his  Voice,  and  drawing  his  chair 
still  closer  to  Ralph,  "  that  some  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  .ibout  him  at 
last — not  of  me,  but,  in  a  round- 
about kind  of  way,  of  people  in  our 
village.     So,  that  just  when  I  might 


liave  had  all  an-ears  paid  up,  per- 
haps, and  perhaps — who  knows  '.  such 
things  have  happened  in  oiu*  business 
before — a  present  besides  for  putting 
him  out  to  a  farmer,  or  sending 
him  to  sea,  so  that  he  might  never 
turn  up  to  di.sgi'ace  his  parents,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  natural  boy,  as 
many  of  our  boys  are — dammo,  if 
that  villain  of  a  Nickleby  don't  coUai- 
Iiim  in  open  day,  and  commit  as  good 
as  highway  robbery  upon  my  pocket." 

"  We  will  both  cry  quits  with  him 
before  long,"  said  lialpli,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster. 

"Quits!"  echoed  Squeers.  "Ah! 
and  I  should  like  to  leave  a  small 
balance  in  his  favoiu*,  to  1)0  settled 
when  he  can.  I  only  wish  Mi-s. 
Squeers  could  catch  hold  of  him.  Bless 
her  heart  !  She'd  murder  him,  Mr. 
Nickleby — she  would,  as  soon  as  eat 
her  dinner." 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  again,"  said 
Ralph.  "  I  must  have  time  to  think 
of  it.    To  wound  him  through  his  own 

affections  and  fancies .    If  I  could 

strike  him  through  this  boy " 

"  Strike  him  how  you  like,  sir,"  in- 
tennipted  Squeers,  "  only  hit  liim  hard 
enough,  that's  all — and  with  that.  I'll 
say  good  moniing.  Here  ! — ^just  eluK'lc 
that  Utile  boy's  hat  oft'  that  comer- 
peg,  and  lift  him  oflf  tlie  stool, 
will  you  1 " 

Bawling  these  requests  to  Newman 
Noggs,  Mr.  Squeers  betook  himself 
to  the  little  back  office,  and  fitted  on 
his  child's  hat  with  parental  anxiety, 
while  Newman,  with  his  pen  behind 
his  ear,  sat,  stiff  and  immovable,  on 
liis  stool,  regarding  the  father  and  sou 
by  turns  with  a  broad  stare. 

"He's  a  fine  boy,  an't  he?"  said 
Squeers,  throwing  his  head  aUittle 
on  one  side,  and  falling  back  to  the 
desk,  the  better  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portions of  little  Wackford. 

"  Very,"  said  Newman. 

"  Pretty  well  swelled  out,  an't  he  ? " 
pursued  Squeers.  "  He  has  tlie  fat- 
ness of  twenty  boys,  he  has." 

"  Ah  ! "  rephed  Newman,  stiddenly 
thrusting  bia  face  into  that  of  Squeers, 
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<■'  he  has ; — the  fatness  of  twenty  ! — 
more  !  He 's  ^ot  it  all.  God  help  the 
others.     Ha  !  "lia  !  Oh  Lord  ! " 

Having  uttered  these  fragmentary 
observations,  Newman  dropped  upon 
his  desk  and  began  to  v,T\te  with  most 
marvellous  rapidity. 

"  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ? " 
cried  Squeers,  colouring.  "  Is  he 
drunk  ? " 

Newman  made  no  reply. 

"  Is  he  mad  1 "  said  Squeers. 

But,  still  Newman  beti-ayed  no 
consciousness  of  any  presence  save 
his  own  ;  so,  Mr.  Squeers  comforted 
himself  by  saying  that  he  ^^'as  both 
drunk  and  mad  ;  and,  with  this  part- 
ing observation,  he  led  his  hopeful  son 
away. 

In  exact  proportion  as  Ralph 
Nicldeby  became  conscious  of  a  strug- 
gling and  lingering  I'egai'd  for  Kate, 
liad  his  detestation  of  Nicholas  aug- 
mented. It  might  be,  that  to  atone 
for  the  weakness  of  inclining  to  any 
one  person,  he  held  it  necessary  to 
bate  some  other,  more  intengely  than 
before  ;  but  such  had  been  the  course 
of  his  feelings.  And  now,  to  be  defied 
and  .spurned,  to  be  held  up  to  her  in 
the  worst  and  most  repulsive  colours, 
to  know  that  she  was  taught  to  hate 
and  despise  him  :  to  feel  that  there 
was  infection  in  his  touch,  and  taint  in 
his  companionship — to  know  all  this, 
and  to  know  that  the  mover  of  it  all, 
was  that  same  boyish  poor  relation 
who  had  twitted  him  in  their  very 
first  interview,  and  openly   bearded 


and  braved  him  since,  wrought  hia 
quiet  and  stealthy  malignity  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  there  was  scarcely  anything 
he  would  not  have  hazarded  to  gratify 
it,  if  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to 
some  immediate  retaliation. 

But,  fortunately  for  Nicholas,  Ralph 
Nickleby  did  not ;  and  although  he  cast 
about,  all  that  day,  and  kept  a  corner 
of  his  brain  workuig  on  the  one  anxious 
subject  throughall  the  roundof  schemes 
and  business  that  came  with  it,  night 
found  him  at  last,  still  harping  on  the 
same  theme,  and  still  pursuing  the  same 
unprofitable  reflections. 

"  When  my  brother  was  such  as  he," 
said  Ralph,  "  the  fii-st  comparisons 
were  drawn  between  us— always  in  my 
disfavour.  Ife  was  open,  liberal,  gal- 
lant, gay  ;  /  a  crafty  hunjcs  of  cold 
and  stagnant  blood,  with  no  passion 
but  love  of  saving,  and  no  spirit  beyond 
a  thirst  for  gain.  I  recollected  it  well 
when  I  first  saw  this  whipster ;  but  I 
remember  it  better  now." 

He  had  been  occupied  in  tearing 
Nicholas's  letter  into  atoms  ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  scattered  it  in  a  tiny  shower 
about  him. 

"  Recollections  like  these,"  pursued 
Ralph,  with  a  bitter  smile, "  flock  upon 
me — when  I  resign  myself  to  them — 
in  crowds,  and  from  countless  quarters. 
As  a  portion  of  the  world  aff'ect  to 
despise  the  power  of  money,  I  must 
try  and  show  them  what  it  is." 

And  being,  by  this  time,  in  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  for  slumber,  Ralph 
Nickleby  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


SMIKE  BECOMES  KNOWN  TO  MRS.  NICKLEBY  AND  KATE.  NICHOLAS  ALSO  MEETS 
WITH  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE-S.  BRIGHTER  DAYS  SEEM  TO  DAWN  UPON  THE 
FAMILY. 


Having  established  his  mother  and  sis- 
terin  the  apartments  of  the  kind-hearted 
miniature  painter,  and  ascertained  that 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  in  no  danger 
of  losing  his  life,  Nicholas  turned  his 
fhoughts  lo  poor  '  Smikc,  who,  after 


breakfasting  with  Newman  Noggs,  had 
remained,  in  a  disconsolate  state,  at  tha 
worthy  creature's  lodgings,  waiting, 
with  much  anxiety,  for  further  intelli- 
gence of  his  protector. 

"  As  he  will  be  ona  of  our  own  little 
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household,  uhercver  wc  live,  or  what- 
ever fortune  is  in  reser^'e  for  us," 
thought  Nicholas,  "I  must  present  tlie 

t)oor  felliiw  in  duo  ibmi.  Tluy  will  he 
;in(l  to  liini  fur  his  own  saiie,  and  if 
not  (on  that  account  solely)  to  the  full 
extent  I  could  wish,  they  will  stretch  a 
l)oint,  I  am  sure,  for  mine. " 

Nicholas  said  "  tluy,"  hut  his  mis- 
pivings  were  confined  to  one  pci"son. 
lie  was  sure  of  Kate,  hut  he  knew  his 
nuitlier's  peculiarities,  and  was  not 
quite  so  certjiin  that  Sinikc  would  find 
Jiivour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Nicklehy. 

"  However,"  thought  Nicholas  as  he 
departed  on  his  benevolent  errand ; 
"she  cannot  fail  to  become  attached  to 
him,  when  she  knows  what  a  devoted 
creatui-e  he  is,  and  as  she  nmst  quickly 
make  the  discovery,  his  probation  will 
he  a  short  one." 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  Smike,  over- 
joyed to  see  his  friend  again,  "  that 
you  had  fallen  into  some  fresh  trouble  ; 
tlif  time  seemed  so  long,  at  last,  that  I 
iiiniost  feared  yau  were  lost." 

"  Lost  1"  leplied  Nicholas  gaily. 
"  You  will  not  be  rid  of  me  so  e:isily, 
I  promise  you.  I  shall  rise  to  the 
surface  many  thousand  times  yet,  and 
tiie  harder  tlie  thrust  that  pushes  me 
down,  the  more  quickly  I  shall  rebound, 
Suiike.  But  come ;  my  eirand  hei-e  is 
to  take  you  home." 

"Home!"  faltered  Sniike,  di-awing 
timidly  back. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  taking  his 
ai-m.     "  Why  not?" 

"  I  had  such  hopes  once,"  said  Smike  ; 
"day  and  night,  day  aud  night,  for 
n\any  ye:u-s.  1  longed  for  home  till  I 
was  weary,  and  piued  away  with  grief, 
but  now " 

"  And  what  now  ?"  asked  Nicholas, 
li)oking  kindly  iu  his  face.  "  What 
now,  old  friend  I" 

"  I  coidd  not  i>art  fi"oni  you  to  go  to 
liny  home  on  eiu-th,"  replied  Smike, 
I  res-sing  his  hand  ;  "  except  one,  except 
<  ne.  1  shall  never  be  an  old  man  ; 
and  if  your  himd  placed  me  iu  the 
grave,  and  I  could  think,  before  I  died, 
that  you  would  come  and  look  ujion  it 
sometimes  witii  one  of  your  kind  smiles, 
and   ill    the  summer  weather^  when 


everything  was  alive — not  dead  like 
me — I  could  go  to  that  home,  almost 
without  a  tear." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  thus,  poor  boy, 
if  your  life  is  u  happy  one  with  me  2" 
said  Nicholas. 

"  Because  I  should  change ;  not  those 
about  me.  And  if  they  forgot  me,  J 
should  never  know  it,"  rephed  Smike. 
"  In  the  churchyard  we  ai-e  all  alike, 
but  here  there  are  none  like  me.  I  .ini 
a  poor  creature,  but  I  know  tiiat." 

"  You  are  a  foolish,  silly  creature," 
said  Nicholas  cheerfully.  "If  that  is 
what  you  mean,  I  grant  you  that. 
^\'hy,  here  's  a  dismal  face  for  ladies' 
comp.-my  ! — my  pretty  sister  too,  whom 
you  have  so  often  asked  me  about.  la 
this  your  Yorkshire  gallantry  ]  For 
shame  !  for  shame  !" 

Smike  brightened  up  and  smiled. 

"  When  I  talk  of  homes,"  j)ursued 
Nicholas,  "I  talk  of  nn'ne — which  is 
yours  of  course.  If  it  were  dciined  by 
any  p.irticular  four  walls  and  a  I'oof, 
God  kjiows  1  should  be  sufficiently 
jiuzzl'.'d  to  say  whereabouts  it  lay;  but 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  Wheu  I 
s},eak  of  home,  I  speak  of  the  place 
where — in  default  of  a  better — those  I 
love  ai-e  gathered  together;  and  if  that 
place  were  a  gipsy's  tent,  or  a  barn,  1 
should  call  it  by  the  same  good  name 
notwithstanding.  And  now,  for  what 
is  my  present  home,  which,  however 
alarmmg  your  expectations  may  be, 
will  neither  teiTify  you  by  its  extent 
nor  its  niagnificence." 

So  saying,  Nicholas  took  his  com- 
panion by  the  arm,  and  saying  a  gi-eat 
deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
pointing  out  various  things  to  amuse 
and  intei-est  liim  as  they  went  along, 
led  the  way  to  Mi.ss  La  Crc-evy's  house. 

"  And  iliis,  Kate,"  said  NichoIa.s, 
entering  the  room  where  his  sister  S'lt 
alone,  "  is  the  faithful  friend  and 
aftectionate  fellow-traveller  whom  I 
prepared  you  to  receive." 

Poor  Smike  was  bashful,  and  awk- 
w.ird,  and  frightened  enough,  at  first, 
hut  Kate  advanced  towai'ds  him  .so 
kindly,  .ind  said,  in  such  a  s«  ect  voice, 
how  anxious  she  had  been  to  see  him 
after  all  her  brother  had  told  her,  and 
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how  much  slie  had  to  thank  him  for 
ha\nng  comforted  Nicholas  so  greatly 
iu  their  very  trying  reverses,  that  he 
began  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  he 
should  shed  tears  or  not,  and  became 
still  more  flurried.  However,  lie 
managed  to  say,  in  a  broken  voice, 
that  Nicholas  was  his  only  friend,  and 
that  he  would  lay  do\\'n  his  life  to  help 
him  ;  and  Kate,  although  she  was  so 
kind  and  considerate,  seemed  to  be  so 
wildly  unconscious  of  his  disti-ess  and 
embarrassment,  that  he  recovered 
almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at 
home. 

Then,  Miss  La  Creevy  came  in  ;  and 
to  her,  Smike  had  to  be  presented  also. 
And  Miss  La  Creevy  was  very  kind 
too,  and  wonderiully  talkative : — not  to 
Smike,  for  that  would  have  made  him 
uneasy  at  first,  but  to  Nicholas  aud  his 
sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would 
speak  to  Smike  himself  now  and  then, 
asking  him  whether  he  was  a  judge  of 
likenesses,  and  whether  he  thought 
that  picture  iu  the  corner  was  hice  her- 
self, and  whether  he  didn't  think  it 
would  have  looked  better  if  she  had 
made  herself  ten  years  younger,  and 
whether  he  didn't  think,  as  a  matter  of 
general  observation,  that  young  ladies 
looked  better,  not  only  iu  pictures  but  out 
of  them  too,  than  old  ones  ;  with  many 
more  small  jokes  and  facetious  remarks, 
which  were  delivered  with  such  good 
humour  and  merriment,  that  Smike 
thought,  within  himself,  slie  v/as  the 
nicest  lady  he  had  ever  seen  ;  even 
nicer  than  Mrs.  Grudden,  of  ilr.  Vhi- 
cent  Crummles's  theatre :  and  she  ^^■as 
ti  nice  lady  too,  aud  talked,  perhaps 
more,  but  certainly  louder,  than  Miss 
La  Creevy. 

At  length  the  door  opened  again,  and 
a  lady  in  mourning  came  in  ;  and  Ni- 
cholas kissing  the  lady  in  mourning 
affectionately,  and  calling  her  his 
mother,  led  laer  towards  the  chair  from 
which  Smike  had  risen  v/hen  she 
entered  the  room. 

"  You  are  always  kind-hearted,  and 
anxious  to  help  the  oppressed,  my  dear 
mother,"  .said  Nicholas,  "so  you  -will 
be  favoui-ably  disposed  towards  him,  I 
loiow." 


"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  very  h;ird 
at  her  new  friend,  and  benduig  to  him 
with  something  more  of  majesty  tliau 
the  occasion  seemed  to  require, — "  I  am 
sm"e  any  friend  of  yours  has,  as  indeed 
he  naturally  ought  to  have,  and  must 
have,  of  course,  you  knov.- — a  great 
claim  upon  me,  aud  of  course,  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  intro- 
duced to  anybody  you  take  an  interest 
in — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ; 
none  at  all  ;  not  the  least  in  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  At  the 
same  time  I  must  say,  Nicholas,  my 
dear,  as  I  used  to  say  to  your  poor  dear 
papa,  -when  he  would  bring  gentlemen 
home  to  dinner,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  house,  that  if  he  had  come  tlie 
day  before  yesterday — no,  1  don't 
mean  the  day  before  yesterday  now  ;  I 
should  have  said,  perhaps,  the  year 
before  last — we  should  have  been 
better  able  to  entertain  him." 

With  which  remarlcs,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
turned  to  lier  daughter,  and  inquired, 
in  an  audible  whispei-,  whether  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  stop  all  night. 

"  Because  if  he  is,  Kate,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  don't  see  that 
it 's  possible  for  hiia  to  sleep  any^vhere, 
and  that 's  the  tnith." 

Kate  stepped  gracefully  forv/ard,  and 
without  any  show  of  annoyance  or 
irritation,  breathed  a  few  words  into 
her  mother's  ear. 

"  La,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mi-s. 
Nicldeby,  shrinking  back, "  how  you  do 
tickle  one.  Of  com'se,  I  understand 
tJiut,  my  love,  without  your  telling  me  ; 
and  I  said  the  same  to  Nicholas,  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased.  You  didn't 
tell  me,  Nicholas,  my  deai',"  added 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  tm-ning  round  mth  an 
air  of  less  reserve  than  she  had  before 
assumed,  "  what  your  friend's  name  is." 

"  His  name,  mother,"  repUed  Ni- 
cholas, "  is  Smike." 

The  effect  of  this  communication  was 
by  no  means  anticipated  ;  but  the  name 
v.as  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  ]\Ir.';. 
Nicldeby  dropped  upon  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  exclaimeil 
Nicholas,  inmning  to  support  her. 
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*•'  It  'a  Eo  lile  Pyi;e,"  cried  Mrs. 
Nickleby  ;  "  so  exactly  like  Pyke.  Oh ! 
don't  speak  to  mo — I  shall  be  better 
presently." 

And  after  exhibiting  every  symptom 
of  slow  suftocation,  in  all  its  stages,  and 
drinking  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  water 
from  a  full  tumbler,  and  spilling  the 
remainder,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  better, 
and  remarked,  with  a  feeble  smile,  that 
she  was  very  I'oolish,  she  knew. 

"  It's  ft  wftnkness  in  our  family," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "so,  of  course,  I 
t;au't  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  gr:uid- 
mama,  Kate,  was  exactly  the  Kime — 
precisely.  The  least  excitement,  the 
slightest  surprise,  she  fainted  away 
directly.  1  have  heard  her  say,  often 
and  often,  that  wlien  she  was  a  young 
lady,  and  before  she  was  married,  she 
was  turiiing  a  corner  into  Oxford- 
street  one  day.  \vhcn  slie  ran  against 
her  own  hair-di'csser,  who,  it  scorns, 
was  escaping  from  a  boar  ; — the  mere 
fr^uddenness  of  the  encounter  made  her 
faint  away,  directly.  Wait,  though," 
added  Jlrs.  Nickleby,  pausing  to  con- 
sider, "Let  me  be  sure  I'm  right. 
Was  it  her  hair-dresser  who  had  es- 
caped from  a  boar,  or  was  it  a  bear 
\vl\o  had  escaped  from  her  hair- 
dresser's} I  declai'e  1  can't  remember 
just  now,  but  the  hair-drcsser  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  I  know,  and  quite 
a  gentleman  m  his  manners  ;  so  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of 
the  story." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  having  fallen  imper- 
ceptibly into  one  of  her  retrospective 
moods,  improved  in  temper  from  that 
moment,  and  glided,  by  an  easy  change 
•  if  tho  conversation  occasionally,  into 
various  otlier  anecdotes,  no  less  re- 
markable for  their  strict  application  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Smika  is  from  Yorkshire, 
Nicholas,  my  dear  ? "  said  Mrs, 
Nickleby,  after  dinner,  and  when  she 
had  been  silent  for  some  time. 

"  Cei-tiinly,  mother,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas. '•  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten 
his  melancholy  history." 

"  0  dear  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  Ah !  melancholy,  indeed.  You  don't 
happen,  Mr.  Smike,evcr  to  have  dined 


with  tho  Grimbles  of  Grimble  Hall, 

somewhere  in  the  North  Riding,  do 
you  2 "  said  the  good  lady,  addressing 
herself  to  him.  "  A  very  proud  man. 
Sir  Thomas  Grimble,  with  six  grown- 
up and  most  lovely  daughters,  and  the 
finest  pai'k  in  the  county." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  reasoned  Nicho- 
las, "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  unfor- 
tunate outcast  of  a  Yorkshire  school 
was  likely  to  receive  many  cards  of 
invitation  from  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  tho  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  deai*,  I  don't  know 
why  it  should  be  so  very  extraordi- 
nary," said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  I  know 
that  when  /  was  at  school,  I  always 
went  at  least  twice  every  half-year  to 
the  Hawkinses  at  Taunton  Vale,  and 
the}'  are  much  richer  than  the  Grim- 
bles, .ind  connected  with  them  in 
man-iage ;  so  you  see  it 's  not  so  very 
unlikely,  after  all." 

Having  put  down  Nicholas  in  this 
triumphant  manner,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  Smiko's  real  name,  and  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  call  him  Mr. 
Slammons  ;  which  circumstance  she 
attributed  to  the  rcmai-kable  similarity 
of  the  two  names  in  point  of  soimd, 
both  begimiing  with  an  S,  and  more- 
over being  spelt  with  an  M.  But 
whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this 
point,  there  was  none  as  to  his  being 
a  most  excellent  listener ;  which  cir- 
cumstance had  considerable  influence 
in  placing  thorn  on  the  very  best 
tonus,  and  in  inducing  Mrs.  Nickleby 
to  express  the  highest  ojiinion  of  hi.s 
general  deportment  and  disposition. 

Thus,  the  httlc  circle  remained,  on 
the  most  amicable  and  agreeable  foot- 
ing, until  the  Jlonday  morning,  when 
Nicholas  withdrew  himself  from  it  for 
a  short  time,  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
the  state  of  his  affaii-s,  and  to  deter- 
mine, if  he  could  upon  some  course  ol 
life,  which  would  enable  him  to  sup- 
port those  who  were  so  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Crummies  occiu-red  to  him 
more  than  once ;  but  although  Kate 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  history 
of  his  comieetion  with  that  gentleman, 
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his  mother  was  not ;  and  he  foresaw  a 
thousand  fretful  objections,  on  her 
]5art,  to  his  seeking  a  Uvelihood  upon 
the  stage.  There  were  graver  reasons, 
too,  against  his  returning  to  that  mode 
of  Ufe.  Independently  of  those  arising 
out  of  its  spare  and  precarious  earn- 
ings, and  his  own  internal  conviction 
tliat  he  could  never  hope  to  aspire  to 
any  great  distinction,  even  as  a  pro- 
vincial actor,  how  could  he  carry  his 
sister  from  town  to  tov/n,  and  place  to 
place,  and  debar  her  from  any  other 
associates  than  those  with  whom  he 
would  be  compelled,  almost  without 
distinction,  to  mingle  ?  "  It  won't 
do,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  I  must  try  something  else." 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  this 
resolution  than  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
With  no  greater  experience  of  the 
world  than  he  had  acquired  for  him- 
self in  his  short  trials ;  with  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  headlong  rashness  and 
jjrecipitation,  (qualities  not  altogether 
unnatural  at  his  time  of  life)  ;  with  a 
very  slender  stock  of  money,  and  a 
still  more  scanty  stock  of  friends ;  what 
could  he  do  2  "  Egad  !  "  said  Nicho- 
las, "I'll  try  that  Register  Office 
again." 

He  smiled  at  himself  as  he  walked 
away,  with  a  quick  step  ;  for,  an  instant 
before,  he  had  been  internally  blaming 
his  own  precipitation.  He  did  not 
iaugh  himself  out  of  the  intention, 
however,  for  on  he  went :  picturing  to 
himself,  as  he  approached  the  place, 
all  kinds  of  splendid  possibilities,  and 
impossibilities  too,  for  that  matter, 
and  thinking  himself,  perhaps  with 
good  reason,  A'ery  fortunate  to  be  en- 
dowed with  so  buoyant  and  sanguine 
a  temperament. 

The  office  looked  just  the  same  as 
when  he  had  left  it  last,  and,  indeed, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there 
seemed  to  be  the  very  same  placards 
in  the  windov/  that  he  had  seen  before. 
There  were  the  same  unimpeaehaljle 
masters  and  mistresses  in  want  of 
virtuous  servants,  and  the  same  vir- 
tuous servants  in  want  of  unimpeat-h- 
able  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the 
same  maainificent  estates  for  the  in- 


vestment of  capital,  and  the  same 
enormous  quantities  of  capital  to  he 
invested  in  estates,  and,  in  short,  the 
same  opportunities  of  all  sorts  for 
people  who  wanted  to  make  their 
fortunes.  And  a  most  extraordinary 
proof  it  was  of  the  national  prosperity 
that  people  had  not  been  found  ta 
avail  themselves  of  such  advantages 
long  ago. 

As  Nicholas  stopped  to  look  in  at 
the  window,  an  old  gentleman  hap- 
pened to  stop  too  ;  and  N scholas,  carr\- 
ing  his  eye  along  the  window-panes 
from  left  to  right  in  search  of  some 
capiital-text  placard,  which  should  be 
applicable  to  his  own  case,  caught 
sight  of  this  old  gentleman's  figure, 
and  instinctively  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  the  -window,  to  observe  the  same 
more  closely. 

He  was  a  sturdy  old  fellow  in  .a 
broad-skii'ted  blue  coat,  made  pretty 
large,  to  fit  easily,  and  with  no  parti- 
cular waist ;  his  bulky  legs  clothed  in 
drab  breeclies  and  high  gaiters,  and 
his  head  protected  by  a  low-crowned 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  such  as  a 
wealthy  grazier  might  wear.  He  wore 
his  coat  buttoned  ;  and  his  dimpled 
double-chin  rested  in  the  folds  of  a 
white  neckerchief — not  one  of  your 
stiff-starched  apoplectic  cravats,  but 
a.  good,  easy,  old-fashioned  white 
neck-cloth  that  a  man  might  go  to  bed 
in  and  be  none  the  worse  for.  But 
what  principally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Nicholas,  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's eye,- — never  was  such  a  clear, 
twinkling,  honest,  merry,  happy  eye, 
as  that.  And  there  he  stood,  looking 
a  little  upward,  with  one  hand  thrust 
into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  the 
other  playing  with  his  old-fashio^ied 
gold  watch-chain  :  his  head  thrown  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  his  hat  a  little 
more  on  one  side  than  his  head,  (Imt 
that  was  evidently  accident ;  not  his 
ordinary  way  of  wearing  it,)  with  sueli 
a  pleasant  smile  playing  about  his 
moutli,  and  such  a  comical  expression 
of  mingled  .slyness,  simplicity,  kind- 
heartedness,and  good-humour,lighting 
up  his  jolly  old  face,  that  Nicholas 
would  have  been  content  to  have  stood 
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tlinro,  av.J  looked  at  liim  until  evening, 
.111.1  to  have  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that 

\'V(i  was  such  a  thing  as  a  soured 

iiul  or  a  crabbed  countenance  to  be 

■  t  with  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

Hut,  even  a  very  remote  api)roacli 
i'l  thi.s  gi-atification  was  not  to  be 
made,  for  altiiouglj  he  seemed  quite 
unconscious  of  having  been  the  .subject 
of  observation,  ho  looked  casually  at 
Nicholas ;  and  the  latter,  fearful  of 
giving  offence,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of 
the  window  instantly. 

Still,  the  old  gentleman  stood  there, 
glancing  from  placard  to  placard, 
and  Nicholas  could  not  forbear  raising 
his  eyes  to  his  face  again.  Grafted 
upon  the  quaintne^s  and  oddity  of  his 
appearance,  was  something  so  inde- 
scribably engaging,  and  bespeaking  so 
much  worth,  and  tliere  were  so  many 
little  lights  hovering  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  and  eyes,  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  nmnsement,  but  a  positive 
pleasure  and  delight  to  look  at  him. 

This  l)eing  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
♦hat  the  old  man  caught  Nicholas  in 
the  fact,  more  than  once.  At  such 
times,  Nicholas  coloured  and  looked 
cmbaiTassed  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he 
luvd  begun  to  wonder  whetiier  tlio 
stranger  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
looking  for  a  clerk  or  secretary  ;  and 
thinking  this,  he  felt  as  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman must  i;uow  it. 

Long  as  all  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
l)assing.  As  the  stranger  was  moving 
away,  Nicholas  caught  his  eye  again, 
and, in  theawkwardness  of  the  moment, 
stammered  out  an  apology. 

"No  otfence — Oh  no  offence!" 
s:U'\  tl;e  olil  man. 

This  was  said  in  such  a  hearty  tone, 
and  the  voice  was  so  exactly  what  it 
should  h.avc  been  from  such  aspe.iker, 
and  there  was  such  a  coi-diality  in  the 
manner,  that  Nicholas  was  emboldened 
to  speak  again. 

"  A  great  many  opportunities  lieit, 
nil","  he  said,  half-smiling  as  lie 
jnotioned  towards  the  window. 

"  A  great  many  people  willing 
.nnd  anxious  to  be  employed  have 
.^^riously  thought,  so  very  often,  I  dare 


say,"   reiilied   the   old  man.     "  Poor 
fellows,  poor  fellows  !" 

He  moved  away,  as  he  said  this  ; 
but,  seeing  that  Nicholas  was  about 
to  speak,  good-naturedly  slackened 
his  pace,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to 
cut  him  short.  After  a  little  of  that 
hesitation  which  may  be  sometimes 
observed  between  two  people  in  the 
street  who  have  exchanged  a  nod,  and 
are  both  uncertain  whetiier  they  sh.ill 
turn  back  and  speak,  or  not,  Nicholas 
found  himself  at  the  old  man's  side. 

"  You  were  about  to  speak,  young 
gentleman  ;  what  were  you  going  to 
say  ?■' 

"  Merely  that  I  almost  hoped  —  I 
mean  to  .say,  thought — you  had  some 
object  in  consulting  those  advertise- 
ments," said  Nicholas. 

"  Ay,  ay  ?  what  object  now  —  whnt 
object!"  returned  the  old  man,  look- 
ing slyly  at  Nicholas.  "  Did  you  think 
I  wanted  :i  situation  now — Eh  ?  Did 
you  think  I  did  !" 

Nicholas  shook  his  head. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  old  gentle- 
man, rubbing  his  hands  and  wrists  a.s 
if  he  were  washing  them.  "  A  very 
natural  thought,  at  all  events,  after 
seeing  me  gazing  at  those  bills,  i 
thought  the  same  of  you,  at  first,  upon 
my  word  I  did," 

"  If  you  had  thought  so  at  last,  too, 
sir,  you  would  not  have  bce-.i  far  from 
the  truth,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Eh  I"  cried  the  old  man,  surveying 
him  from  head  to  foot.  "What! 
Dear  me  I  No,  no.  Well-behaved 
young  gentlem:ui  reduced  to  such  a 
necessity  !     No  no,  no  no." 

Nicholas  bowed,  and  bidding  him 
good  morning,  turned  upon  his  heel. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  old  man,  beckoning 
him  into  a  bye  street,  where  they  couhl 
converee  with  less  interruption.  "  What 
d'ye  mean, eh!" 

"  Merely  that  your  kind  face  and 
manner — both  .so  unhke  any  I  have 
ever  seen  —  tempted  me  into  an 
avowal,  which,  to  any  other  stranger 
iu  this  wilderness  of  London,  I  should 
not  have  dreamt  of  making,"  returned 
Niciiolas. 

"  WiMi  rucss  !     Yes    it    i.s,    it    hi. 
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Good !  It  is  a  wilderness,"  said  the 
old  man  with  much  animation.  "It 
was  a  wilderness  to  me  once.  I  came 
hero  barefoot — I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  Thank  God  ! "  and  he  raised  his  hat 
from  his  head,  and  looked  very  grave. 

"Wliat's  the  matter — what  is  it 
— ^liow  did  it  all  come  about  T'  said 
the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Nicholas,  and  walking  him 
up  the  street.  "  You're — Eh  ? "  laying 
his  finger  on  the  sleeve  of  his  black 
coat.     "  Who 's  it  for — ch  2 " 

"  5Iy  father,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  gentleman 
r^uickly.  "  Bad  thing  for  a  yomig  man 
to  lose  his  father.  Widowed  mother, 
perhaps  ? " 

Nicholas  sighed. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  too — ch  ?" 

"One  sister,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thhig !  You're  a 
Kf.holar  too,  I  dare  say?"  said  the 
old  man,  looking  wistfully  into  the 
face  of  the  young  one. 

"I  have  been  tolerably  well 
educated,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Fine  thing,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  education  a  great  thing  —  a 
very  great  thing — I  never  had  any. 
I  admire  it  the  more  in  others.  A 
very  fine  thing — yes,  yes.  Tell  me 
more  of  your  history.  Let  me  hear  it 
all.  No  impertinent  cariosity  —  no, 
no,  no." 

There  was  somethuig  so  earnest 
and  guileless  in  the  way  in  wliieh  all 
this  was  said,  and  such  a  complete 
disregard  of  all  conventional  restraints 
and  coldnesses,  that  Nicholas  could 
not  resist  it.  Among  men  who  have 
any  sound  and  sterling  f[ua!ities,  there 
is  nothing  so  contagious  as  pure  open- 
ness of  heart.  Nicholas  took  the 
infection  instantly,  and  ran  over  the 
main  points  of  his  little  history  without 
reserve:  merely  suppressing  names, 
and  touching  as  hghtly  as  possible 
upon  his  micle's  treatment  of  Kate. 
The  old  man  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  when  he  had  concluded, 
drew  his  ann  eagerly  through  his 
own. 

"  Don't  say.  another  word  —  not 
another    word,"    said    he.      "Come 


along  with  me.      Wc   mustn't  lose  ^ 
minute." 

So  saying,  the  old  geuilemau  dragged 
Iiini  back  into  Oxford  Street,  and 
hailing  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  the 
city,  pushed  Nichola.s  iu  before  him, 
and  followed,  himself. 

As  he  appeared  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary condition  of  restless  excite- 
ment, and  whenever  Nicholas  offered 
to  speak,  immediately  inter))osed  with 
— "  Don't  say  another  word,  my  dear 
sir,  on  any  account  —  not  anotlier 
word,"  the  young  man  thought  it 
better  to  attempt  no  further  inter- 
ruption. Into  the  city  they  journeyed 
accordingly,  without  interchanging 
any  conversation  ;  and  the  farther 
they  went,  the  more  Nicholas  wondered 
what  the  end  of  the  adventure  could 
possiljly  be. 

The  old  gentleman  got  out,  with  great 
auicrity,  when  they  reached  the  Bank, 
and  once  more  taking  Nicholas  by  the 
arm,  hurried  him  along  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  through  some  lanes  and 
passages  on  the  right,  until  they,  at 
length,  emerged  in  a  quiet  shady  little 
square.  Into  the  oldest  and  cleanest- 
looking  house  of  business  in  the  square, 
he  led  the  way.  The  only  inscription 
on  tlie  door-post  was  "Cheeryble, 
Brothers  ;"  but  from  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  directions  of  some  packages 
which  were  lying  about,  Nichola.^ 
supposed  that  the  Brothers  Cheeryble 
were  German-merchants. 

Passing  through  a  warehouse  whieJi 
presented  every  indication  of  a  thriving 
business,  Mr.  Cheerj-ble  (for  sucli 
Nicholas  supposed  him  to  be,  from 
the  respect  which  had  been  shov/n 
nim  by  the  warehousemen  and  porter,? 
whom  they  passed)  led  him  into  a 
little  partitioned-ofi  counting-house 
lilce  a  large  glass  case,  in  whicli 
counting-house  tliere  sat — as  free  frona 
dust  and  blemish  as  if  he  had  been 
fixed  into  the  glass  case  before  the 
top  was  put  on,  and  had  never  come 
out  since — a  fat,  elderly,  large-faced, 
clerk,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a 
powdered  head. 

"  Is  my  brother  in  his  room,  Tim  2 " 
said  Ml'.  Cheeryble,  with  no  less  kind- 
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nes3  of  maimer  Uian  he  bad  shown  to 
rs'icliolas. 

"  Yea  he  is,  sir,"  yeplicd  tlie  fat 
clerk,  turning  his  spectacle-glasses 
towanls  his  principal,  and  his  eyes 
towards  Nicholas,  "  but  ilr.  Truumcrs 
is  with  him." 

"  Ay  I  And  what  has  he  come  about, 
Tim  1  "  said  Mr.  Cheeryblc. 

"  He  is  getting  up  a  subscription  for 
the  witlow  and  family  of  a  man  who 
was  liilled  in  the  East  India  Docks 
this  morning,  sir,"  i-ejoined  Tim. 
"  Smashed,  sir,  by  a  cask  of  sugar." 

"  He  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mr. 
Cl'.eeryble,  with  great  earnestness. 
"  He  is  a  kind  soul.  I  am  very  irmch 
obliged  to  Trimmers.  Trimmei's  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  we  have.  lie 
makes  a  thou.saiid  cases  known  to  us 
that  wo  should  never  discover  of 
oureclves.  I  am  icn/  much  obliged 
to  Trimmers."  Saying  which,  lilr. 
Chccryble  rubbed  his  hands  with  in- 
finite delight,  and  Jlr.  Trimmers  hap- 
pening to  pass  the  door  that  instant,  on 
his  way  out,  .'hot  out  after  him  and 
caught  hira  by  the  hand. 

'•  i  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks, 
Trimmei's — ten  thousand  thanks — I 
take  it  very  fViciidly  of  you — veiy 
friendly  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Chccryble, 
dragging  hira  into  a  comer  to  get  out 
of  heju-ing.  "  How  many  childi-en  are 
there,  and  what  has  my  brotlier  Ned 
given,  Trimmei-s  ? " 

"  There  are  six  children,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "and  your  brother  has 
given  us  twenty  pounds.' 

"  My  brother  Ned  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  you're  a  good  follow  too.  Trim- 
mere,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  him  j 
by  both  hands  with  trembling  eager- 
ness.     "  Put  me   down   for  another  i 
twenty —  or —  ."stop   a   minute,  stop  a  i 
minute.     Wo    mustn't    look    ostenta-  | 
tious  ;    put  me  down  ten  pound,  and  i 
Tim  Linkinwater  ten  pound.  A  cheque  I 
for  twenty  pound  for  Mr.  Trimmers, 
Tim.     God  bless  you,  Trimmei-s — and  ; 
come  and  dine  with  us  some  day  this  1 
week  ;  you'll  always  find  a  knife  and  I 
fork,  and  we  shall  bo  delighted.    Now, 
my  deal"  sir — cheque  for  Mr.  Linkin- 
water, Tim.     Smashed  hy  a  cask  of ; 


sugar,  and  six.  poor  children — oh  deai', 
di-nr,  dear  ! " 

Talking  on  in  this  sti'ain,  a.s  las^t 
as  he  could,  to  prevent  any  friendly 
remonsti-anccs  from  the  collector  of 
the  subscription  on  the  large  amount 
of  his  donation,  Mr.  Chccryble  led 
Nicholas,  equally  astonished  and  af- 
fected by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
in  this  short  space,  to  the  half-opened 
door  of  another  room. 

"  Brother  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryblc, 
tapping  with  his  knuckles,  and  stooping 
to  listen,  "  are  you  busy,  my  dear 
brother,  or  can  you  spare  time  for  a 
word  or  two  w  ith  me  I " 

"  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  a  voice  from  the  inside  ;  so 
like  in  its  tones  to  that  which  had  just 
spoken,  that  Nicholas  started,  and 
almost  tliought  it  was  the  same,  "Don't 
ask  me  such  a  question,  but  come  in 
directly." 

They  went  in,  without  further  parley. 
What  was  the  amazement  of  Nicholas 
when  his  conductcr  advanced,  and  ex- 
changed a  warm  greeting  with  another 
old  gentleman,  the  very  type  and  modi  I 
of  himself — the  same  face,  the  same 
figure,  the  same  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
neckcloth,  the  same  breeches  and 
gaiters— nay,  there  was  the  very 
same  white  hat  hanging  against  the 
wall  I 

As  they  shook  each  other  by  the 
hand :  the  face  of  each  lighted  up  by 
beaming  looks  of  affection,  which  would 
have  been  most  delightful  to  behold  in 
infants,  and  which,  in  men  so  old,  wiis 
inexpressibly  touching :  Nicholas  cnidd 
observe  that  the  last  old  gentleman 
was  something  stouter  than  his 
brother  ;  this,  and  a  slight  additional 
shade  of  clumsiness  in  his  gait  and 
stature,  fonncd  the  only  perceptible 
difference  between  them.  Nobody 
could  have  doubted  their  being  twin 
brothers. 

"  Brother  Ned,"  said  Nicholas's 
friend,  closing  the  room-door,  "  hero 
is  a  yoimg  friend  of  mine,  that  wc 
must  assist.  We  must  make  i)ropor 
inquiries  into  his  statements,  in  justice 
to  him  as  well  ;is  to  ourselves,  and  if 
they  are  confinned — as  1  feel  assured 
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they  will  be — we  must  assist  him  ;  we 
must  assist  him,  brother  Ned." 

"  It  is  enough,  my  dear  brother, 
tliat  you  say  we  should,"  returned  the 
other.  "When  you  say  that,  no 
further  inquiries  are  needed.  He  shall 
be  assisted.  What  are  his  necessities, 
and  what  does  he  require  ?  Where  is 
Tim  Linkinwater  ?  Let  us  have  him 
here." 

Both  the  brothers,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  had  a  very  emphatic  and 
earnest  delivery  ;  both  had  lost  neai-ly 
tlie  same  teeth,  which  imparted  the 
same  peculiarity  to  their  speech  ;  and 
both  spoke  as  if,  besides  possessing  the 
utmost  serenity  of  mind  that  the  kind- 
liest and  most  unsuspecting  nature 
couldbestow,  they  had,  in  collecting  the 
plums  from  Fortune's  choicest  pudding, 
retained  a  few  for  present  use,  and 
kept  them  in  their  mouths. 

"  Where  is  Tuu  Linkinwater  ?  " 
said  brother  Ned. 

"Stop,  stop,  stop!"  said  brother 
Charles,  taking  the  other  aside.  "  I've 
a  plan,  my  dear  brother,  I've  a  plan. 
Tim  is  getting  old,  and  Tim  has  been 
a  faithful  servant,  brother  Ned  ;  and 
I  don't  tlimk  pensioning  Tim's  mother 
and  sister,  and  buying  a  little  tomb 
for  the  family  when  his  poor  brother 
died,  was  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
his  faithful  services." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Certainly  not.  Not  half  enough,  not 
half." 

"  If  we  could  lighten  Tim's  duties," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  and  prevail 
upon  him  to  go  into  the  country,  now 
and  then,  and  sleep  in  the  fresh  air, 
besides,  two  or  three  times  a-week, 
(which  he  could,  if  he  began  business 
an  hour  later  in  the  morning,)  old  Tim 
Linkinwater  would  grow  young  again 
in  time  ;  and  he  's  three  good  years 
our  senior  now.  Old  Tim  Lmkinwater 
young  again  !  Eh,  brother  Ned,  eh  I 
Why,  I  recollect  old  Tim  Linkinwater 
quite  a  little  boy,  don't  you  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !     Poor  Tim,  poor  Tim  ! " 

And  the  fine  old  fellows  laughed 
pleasantly  together  :  each  with  a  tear 
of  regard  for  old  Tim  Linkinwater, 
standing  in  his  eye. 


"■  But  hear  this  first — hear  this  fii*st, 
brother  Ned,"  said  the  old  man,  hastily, 
placing  tvi'o  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of 
Nicholys.  "I'll  tell  it  you  myself, 
brother  Ned,  because  the  young  gen- 
tleman is  modest,  and  is  a  scholar, 
Ned,  and  I  shouldn't  feel  it  right  that 
he  should  tell  us  his  story  over  and 
over  again  as  if  he  was  a  beggar,  or 
as  if  we  doubted  him.     No,  no,  no." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  returned  the  other, 
nodding  his  head  grav(;ly.  "  Very 
right,  my  dear  brother,  very  right." 

"  He  will  tell  me  I  'm  wrong,  if  I 
make  a  mistake,"  said  Nicholas's 
friend.  "  But  whether  I  do  or  not, 
you  '11  be  very  much  affected,  brother 
Ned,  remembering  the  time. when  we 
were  two  friendless  lads,  and  earned 
our  first  shilling  in  this  great  city." 

The  twins  pressed  each  other's  hands 
in  silence ;  and,  in  his  own  homely 
manner,  brother  Charles  related  the 
particulars  he  had  heard  from  Nicholas. 
The  conversation  which  ensued,  was  a 
long  one,  and  when  it  was  over,  a  secret 
conference  of  almost  equal  duration 
took  place  between  brother  Ned  and 
Tim  Linkinwater  in  another  room. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  Nicholas  to 
say,  that  before  he  had  been  closeted 
with  the  two  brothers  ten  mmutcs, 
he  could  only  wave  his  hand  at  every 
fresh  expression  of  kindness  and  s}m- 
pathy,  and  sob  like  a  little  child. 

At  length  brother  Ned  and  Tim 
Linkinwater  came  back  together,  when 
Tim  instantly  walked  up  to  Nicholas 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  in  a  very 
brief  sentence,  (for  Tim  was  ordinarily 
a  man  of  few  words,)  that  he  had  taken 
down  the  address  in  the  Strand,  and 
would  call  upon  him  that  evening,  at 
eight.  Having  done  which,  Tim  wiped 
his  spectacles  and  put  them  on,  pre- 
paratory to  hearing  what  more  the 
l3rothers  Cheeryble  had  got  to  say. 

"  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  "You 
understand  that  we  have  an  intention 
of  taking  this  young  gentleman  into 
the  counting-house  ? " 

Brother  Ned  remarked  that  Tim 
was  aware  of  that  intention,  and  quite 
approved  of  it  ;  and  Tim  having  nod- 
dedj  and  said  he  did,  drew  himself  up 
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niid  looked  i>:irMciil;iily  f:it,  and  very 
ini])o«ant.  After  which,  there  was  a 
j>rofouiid  sileiifc. 

"I'm  not  con'.ing  an  Iiour  later  in 
the  morning  you  know,"  said  Tim, 
breaking  out  all  at  onee,  and  looking 
very  resolute.  "  I  'ni  not  going  to 
sleep  in  tiic  fresh  ail- — no,  nor  I  'ni 
not  going  into  the  country  either.  A 
I'rctty  thing  at  this  time  of  day,  cer- 
tainly.    I'ho  ! " 

"  Damn  your  obstinacy,  Tim  Linkin- 
water,"  said  brother  Charles,  looking 
at  him  without  the  faintest  spark  of 
angei-,  and  with  a  countenance  radiant 
■.vith  att.aclunent  to  the  old  clerk. 
"  Damn  your  obstinacy,  Tim  Linkin- 
watcr,  wliat  do  you  mean,  sir  ? " 

"It's  forty-four  yeai',"  said  Tim, 
m.iking  a  calculation  in  the  air  with 
his  pen,  and  drawing  an  imaginary 
line  before  ho  cast  it  up,  "  forty-four 
ycai',  next  May,  since  I  tii-st  kept  the 
books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers.  I've 
opened  the  safe  every  moraing  all  that 
time  (Sundays  excepted)  as  the  clock 
struck  nine,  and  gone  over  the  house 
every  night  at  half-past  ten  (except 
on  Foreign  Post  nights,  and  then  I 
twenty  minutes  before  twelve)  to  see  | 
the  dooi-s  fastened,  and  the  tires  out.  I 
I  'vc  never  slept  out  of  the  back  attic  ' 
one  single  night.  There  "s  the  same 
migniouette  box  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mindow,  and  the  same  four  flower- 
pots, two  on  each  side,  that  I  brought 
with  me  when  1  tii-st  came.  There 
an't — I  've  said  it  again  and  again,  and 
1  Ml  maintain  it — there  an't  such  a 
square  as  this,  in  the  world.  I  know 
there  an't,"  said  Tim,  with  sudden 
energy,  and  looking  stendy  about  him. 
"  Not  one.  For  business  or  pleasure, 
in  summer  time  or  winter — I  don't 
care  which — there  's  nothing  like  it. 
Thei-e  's  not  such  a  spring  in  England 
ns  the  pump  under  the  archway. 
There  's  not  such  a  view  in  England 
as  the  view  out  of  my  window  ;  I  've 
Been  it  every  morning  before  I  shaved, 
r.ud  I  ought  to  know  something  about 
it.  I  have  slept  in  that  room,"  added 
Tim,  sinking  his  voice  n  little,  "  for 
four-and-forty  year  :  and  if  it  wasn't 
inccuvenicnt,  and  didn't  interfere  with 


business,  I  should  request  leave  to  die 
thei'c." 

"  Damn  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  how 
dare  you  talk  about  dying  I "  ro.ired 
the  twins  by  one  ini])ulse,  and  blowing 
their  old  noses  violently. 

"  That 's  what  I  've  got  to  say,  Mr. 
Edwin  and  Mr.  Charles,''  said  Tim, 
squaring  his  shoulders  again.  "This 
isn't  the  first  time  you  've  talked  about 
superannuating  me  ;  but,  if  you  please, 
we  '11  malce  it  the  last,  and  drop  the 
subject  for  evermore." 

With  these  words,  Tim  Linkinwater 
stalked  out,  and  shut  him.self  up  in  his 
glass  case,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  had  his  say,  and  was  thoroughly 
resolved  not  to  be  put  down. 

The  brothers  interchanged  looks, 
and  coughed  some  half-dozen  times 
without  speaking. 

"  lie  nuist  be  done  something  with, 
brother  Ned,"  said  the  other,  warmly  ; 
"  we  must  disregard  his  old  scruples  ; 
they  can't  be  tolerated,  or  borne.  He 
must  be  made  a  partner,  brother 
Ned ;  and  if  he  won't  submit  to  it 
peaceably,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
violence." 

"  Quite  right,"  replied  brother  Ned, 
nodding  his  head  as  a  man  thoroughly 
determined  ;  "quite  right,  my  dear 
brother.  If  he  won't  listen  to  reason, 
we  must  do  it  against  his  will,  and 
show  him  that  we  are  determined  to 
exert  our  authority.  We  nmst  quaiTcl 
with  him,  brother  Chai'les." 

"  We  must — we  certainly  must  have 
a  quarrel  with  Tim  Linkinwater,"  said 
the  other.  "  But  in  the  mean  time, 
my  dear  brother,  we  are  keeping  our 
young  friend  ;  and  the  poor  lady  and 
her  daughter  will  be  anxious  for  his 
return.  So  let  us  say  good-bye  for 
the  present,  and — there,  there — take 
care  of  that  box,  my  dear  sir — and — 
no,  no,  no,  not  a  word  now  ;  but  bo 
careful  of  the  crossings  and " 

And  with  any  disjointed  and  uncon- 
nected words  which  would  prevent 
Nichola.s  from  pouring  forth  histhanksi 
the  brothers  hun-ied  him  out  ;  shaking 
hands  with  him  all  the  way,  and  affect- 
ing very  mi  successfully  —  they  were 
poor    hands   at    deception  !  —  to    be 
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wholly  uuconscious  of  tlic  feelings  that 
completely  mastered  him. 

Nicholas's  heart  was  too  full  to  allow 
of  his  turning  into  the  street  until  he 
had  recovered  some  composure.  When 
he  at  last  glided  out  of  the  dark  door- 
way-corner in  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  halt,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  twins  stealthily  peeping  in  at 
one  corner  of  the  glass-case,  e\'ideutly 
undecided  whether  they  should  follow 
up  theii'  late  attack  without  delay,  or 
for  the  present  postpone  laying  further 
siege  to  the  inflexible  Tim  Liuldn- 
water. 

To  recount  all  the  delight  and  won- 
der which  the  circumstances  just  de- 
tailed awakened  at  Miss  La  Creevy's, 
and  all  the  things  that  were  done,  said, 
thought,  expected,  hoped,  and  prophe- 
sied in  consequence,  is  beside  the  pix;- 
sent  coui'se  and  purpose  of  these  ad- 
ventui-es.  It  is  suflicient  to  state,  in 
brief,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Liukinwater 
arrived,  punctual  to  his  appointment ; 
that,  oddity  as  he  was,  and  jealous  as 
he  was  bound  to  be,  of  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  his  employers'  most  compre- 
hensive liberality, he  I'eportcd  strongly 
and  warmly  in  favour  of  Nicholas  ; 
and  that,  next  day,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  stool  in  the  counting-house 
of  Cheeryble,  Brothers,  with  a  present 
.salary  of  one  hundred  aud  twenty 
pounds  a  year. 

"  And  I  think,  my  dear  brother," 
said  Nicholas's  hrst  friend,  "that  if 
Ave  were  to  let  them  that  little  cottage 
at  Bow  which  is  empty,  at  something 
under  the  usual  rent,  now  —  Eh, 
brother  Ned  ? " 

"  For  nothing  at  all,"  said  brother 
Ned.  "We  are  rich,  and  should  be 
ashamed  to  touch  the  rent  under  such 
circumstances  as  these.  Where  is 
Tim  Linkinwater?  —  for  nothing  at 
all,  my  dear  brother,  for  notliing  at 
all." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
something,  brother  Ned,"  suggested 
the  other,  mildly  ;  '•'  it  would  help  to 
preserve  habits  of  frugality,  you  know, 
and  remove  any  painful  sense  of  over- 
whelming obligations.  We  might  say 
tifteen  pound,  or  twenty  pomid,  and  if 


it  was  punctually  paid,  make  it  up  t' 
them  in  some  other  way.  And  I  might 
secretly  advance  a  small  loan  towards 
a  little  furniture,  and  you  might  se« 
cretly  advance  another  small  loan, 
brother  Ned  ;  and  if  we  find  them 
doing  well — as  we  shall ;  there 's  no 
fear,  no  feai- — we  can  change  the  loans; 
into  gifts — carefully,  brother  Ned,  and 
by  degi'ees,  and  without  pressing  upon 
them  too  much  ;  what  do  you  say  now, 
brother  ? " 

Brother  Ned  gave  his  hand  upon  it, 
and  not  only  said  it  should  be  done, 
but  had  it  done  too  ;  and,  in  one  short 
v/eek,  Nicholas  toolc  possession  of  the 
stool,  and  ilrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate 
took  possession  of  the  house,  aud  all 
was  hope,  bustle,  and  light-hearted- 
ness. 

There  surely  never  was  such  a  week 
of  discoveries  and  sm'prises  as  the 
first  week  of  that  cottage.  Every 
night  when  Nicholas  came  home,  some- 
thing new  had  been  found  out.  One 
day  it  \f&s  a  gi-ape  vine,  and  another 
day  it  was  a  boiler,  and  another  day 
it  was  the  key  of  the  front  pai-lour 
closet  at  the  Jjottom  of  the  water-butt, 
aud  so  on  through  a  hundred  items. 
Then,  this  room  was  embellished  with 
a  muslin  eurtaui,  and  that  room  v.-as 
rendered  quite  elegant  by  a  window- 
bhnd,  and  such  improvements  were 
made,  as  no  one  would  have  supposed 
possible.  Then,  there  was  Miss  La 
Creevy,  who  had  come  out  m  the  om- 
nibus to  stop  a  day  or  two  and  help, 
and  who  was  perpetually  losing  a  vei"y 
small  brown  paper  parcel  of  tin  taclcs 
and  a  very  large  hammer,  and  running 
about  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  at 
the  wi'ists,  and  faUing  off  pairs  of 
steps  and  hurting  herself  very  much 
— and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  talked  in- 
cessantly, aud  did  something  now  and 
then,  but  not  often — and  Kate,  v.'ho 
busied  herself  noiseles.sly  everywhere, 
and  was  pleased  with  everything — 
aud  Smilie,  who  made  the  garden  a 
perfect  wonder  to  look  upon  —  and 
Nicholas,  who  helped  and  encouraged 
them  every  one — all  the  peace  and 
cheerfulness  of  home  restored,  with 
such  new  zest  imparted  to  every  frugal 
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plcasiu'o,  and  such  duli^'lit  to  every 
hour  of  nioetiug,  as  misfortune  aud 
scparatiou  uloiio  could  give  ! 


Ill  short,  the  poor  Nlcklebys  wero 
social  aud  happy  ;  while  the  rich 
Is'ickleby  was  alone  aud  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


TRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  ;  RELATING  TO  FAMILY  MATTERS.  SHOWING  IIOW 
MR.  KENWIGS  UNDERWENT  VIOLENT  AGITATION,  AND  UOW  MRS.  KENWIGS 
WAS   AS   WELL   AS   COULD    BE   EXPECTED. 


It  mij^ht  have  been  seven  o'clock  in 
tl'.o  evening,  and  it  was  growing  dai'k 
in  tlie  narrow  streets  near  Golden 
.Square,  when  Mr.  Kenwigs  sent  out 
for  a  pair  of  the  cheapest  white  kid 
gloves — those  at  fourteenpence — .ind 
•selecting  the  strongest,  which  happcued 
to  be  tlie  right-hand  one,  walked  down 
stivii-s,  with  an  air  of  pomp  and  much 
excitement,  and  proceeded  to  mutHe 
the  knob  of  the  sti'eet-door  knocker 
therein.  Having  executed  this  task 
witli  gi'oat  nicety,  Jlr.  Kenwigs 
pulled  the  door  to,  alter  hiiu,  and 
just  stepped  across  the  road  to  try  the 
efl'ect  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Satisfied  that  nothing  could 
possibly  look  better  in  its  way,  Mr. 
Kenwigs  then  stepped  back  again,  and 
calling  through  the  keyhole  to  Mor- 
Icena  to  open  the  door,  vanished  into 
the  house,  aud  was  seen  no  lunger. 

Now,  considered  as  an  abstract  cir- 
cumstance, there  was  no  more  obvious 
cause  or  reason  why  Mr.  Kenwigs 
siiould  take  the  ti'oublc  of  muffling 
this  particular  knocker,  than  there 
would  have  been  for  his  muffling  the 
knocker  of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman 
resident  tea  miles  off ;  because,  for 
the  greater  couvenienco  of  the  nume- 
rous lodgers,  the  sti-eet-door  always 
htood  wide  open,  and  the  knocker  was 
never  used  at  all.  The  first  floor,  tlie 
wcoud  floor,  a:d  the  thii-d  floor,  had 
pAch  a  bell  of  its  own.  As  to  the 
attics,  no  one  ever  called  on  them  ;  if 
anybody  wanted  the  parlours,  they 
were  close  at  hand,  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  walk  stniight  into  tliem  ; 
while  the  kitchen  had  a  separate  en- 
trance down  the  area  stops.   As  a  ques- 


tion of  mere  necessity  and  usefulness, 
therefore,  this  muffling  of  the  knocker 
was  thoroughly  incomprehensible. 

But,  knockers  may  be  muffled  for 
other  purposes  tlian  those  of  mere 
utilitarianism,  as,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  clearly  s1ioa\ii.  There  arc 
certain  polite  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  must  be  observed  in  civilised 
life,  or  mankind  relapse  into  their 
original  barbarism.  No  genteel  lady 
was  ever  yet  confined — indeed,  no 
genteel  eoufinenient  can  possibly  take 
place  —  without  the  accompanying 
symbol  of  a  muffled  knocker.  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  was  a  lady  of  some  preten- 
sions to  gentility  ;  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was 
confined.  And,  therefoi'e,  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs tied  up  the  silent  knocker  on  the 
premises  in  a  white  kid  glove. 

"  I'm  not  quite  certain  neiflier," 
said  Ml*.  Kenwigs,  arranging  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  walkuig  slowly  up  stairs, 
"  whether,  as  it 's  a  boy,  I  won't  have 
it  in  tlie  papers." 

Pondering  upon  the  advisability  of 
this  step,  and  the  sensation  it  was 
likely  to  create  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Kenwigs  betook  himself  to  the 
sitting-room,  where  various  extremely 
diminutive  articles  of  clothing  were 
airing  on  a  horse  before  the  fire,  and 
Mr.  Lumbey.  the  doctor,  was  dandling 
the  baby — that  is,  the  old  baby — not 
the  new  one. 

"It's  a  fine  boy,  Mr.  Kenwigs," 
said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

"  You  consider  him  a  fine  l)oy,  do 
you,  sir  ? "  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"  It 's  the  finest  boy  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life,"  said  tlie  doctor.  "  I  never 
saw  such  a  br.by." 

t2 
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It  is  a  plea«cant  thing  to  reflect  upon, 
and  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  contend  for  tlie  gradual  de- 
generation of  the  human  species,  that 
every  baby  born  into  the  world  is  a 
finer  one  than  tiie  last. 

"  I  ne — ver  saw  such  a  baby,"  said 
Mr,  Lunibey,  the  doctor. 

"  Morleena  was  a  fine  baby,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Kenwigs  ;  as  if  this  were 
rather  an  attack,  by  implication,  upon 
the  family. 

"  They  were  all  fine  babies,"  said 
Mr.  Lumbey.  And  Mr.  Liimbcy  went 
ou  imrsing  the  baby  with  a  thoughtful 
.ook.  Whether  he  was  considering 
under  what  head  he  could  best  charge 
the  nursing  in  the  bill,  was  best  known 
to  himself. 

During  this  short  conversation, 
Miss  JMorleeua,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
iaraily,  and  natural  representative  of 
her  mother  during  her  indisposition, 
had  been  hustling  and  slapping  the 
three  younger  Miss  Kenwigses,  with- 
out intermission  ;  which  considerate 
and  affectionate  conduct  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and 
caused  him  to  declare  that,  in  under- 
standing and  behaviour,  that  child  was 
a  woman. 

"  She  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  man 
she  marries,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
lialf  'aside  ;  "1  think  she'll  marry 
above  her  station,  Mr.  Lumbey." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  replied 
the  doctor. 

"  You  never  see  her  dance,  sir,  did 
YOU  V  asked  i\Ir.  Kenwigs. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  though 
he  pitied  him  from  his  lieart,  "  then 
you  don't  know  what  she's  capable  of." 

All  this  time,  there  had  been  a  great 
whisking  in  and  out  of  the  other  room; 
the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut 
very  softly  about  twenty  times  a 
minut"^,  (for  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  quiet)  ;  and  the  baby 
had  been  exhibited  to  a  score  or  two 
of  deputations  from  a  select  body  of 
female  friends,  who  had  assembled  m 
the  passage,  and  about  the  street-door, 
ro  discuss  the  event  in  all  its  bonrinca. 
inJcetljthe  c.\citen-.cr.t  extended  itseii 


over  the  whole  street,  and  groups  of 
ladies  might  be  seen  standing  at  the 
doors, — some  in  the  interesting  condi- 
tion in  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  last 
appeared  in  public, — relating  their 
experiences  of  similar  occurrences. 
Some  few  acquired  great  credit  from 
having  prophesied,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, exactly  when  it  would  come  to 
pass ;  others,  again,  related,  how  that 
they  guessed  what  it  was,  directly  they 
saw  ]\Ir.  Kenwigs  turn  pale  and  run 
up  the  street  as  hard  as  ever  he  coulrl 
go.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another ;  but  all  talked  together,  and 
all  agreed  upon  two  points  :  first,  that 
it  was  very  meiitorious  and  highly 
praiseworthy  in  Mrs.  KenAvigs,  to  do 
as  she  had  done  :  and  seeoudly,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  skilful  and 
scientific  doctor  as  that  Doctor  Lum- 
bey, 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  general  hub- 
bub, Doctor  Lumbey  sat  in  the  first 
floor  front,  as  before  related,  nursing 
the  deposed  baby,  and  talking  to 
Mr.  Kenwigs.  He  was  a  stout  blufi- 
looking gentleman,  with  no  shirt-collar, 
to  speak  of,  and  a  beard  that  had  been 
growing  since  yesterday  morning  ;  for 
Doctor  Lumbey  was  popular,  and  the 
neighboiu'hood  was  prolific  ;  and  there 
had  been  no  less  than  three  other 
knockers  mufiled,  one  after  the  other, 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hourg. 

"Well,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Dr. 
Lumbey,  "  this  makes  six.  You  '11 
have  a  fine  family  in  time,  sir." 

"  I  think  six  is  almost  enough,  sir," 
returned  Mr.  Kenwigs, 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  ! "  said  the  doctor, 
"Nonsense  !  not  half  enough." 

With  this,  the  doctor  laughed  ;  but 
he  didn't  laugh  lialf  as  much  as  a 
married  friend  of  Mrs.  Kenwlgs's, 
who  had  just  come  in  from  the  sick- 
chamber,  to  report  progi-ess,  and  take 
a  small  sip  of  brandy-and-water  :  and 
who  seemed  to  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  jokes  ever  launched  upon  society. 

"  'fhey 're  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  good  fortune,  neither,"  said  Jlr. 
Kenwigs,  taking  his  second  daughter 
on  his  knee ;  '''  they  have  expecta- 
tions." 
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«  Oil,  iiiiloi  d  !  "  said  Mr.  Lumbey, 
the  doctor. 

"  And  very  good  ones  too,  I  believe, 
haven't  tlieyl"  asked  the  married 
lady. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Kcnwigs, 
"  it  "s  not  exactly  for  me  to  say  what 
tliey  may  be,  or  what  they  may  not  be. 
It 's  not  for  me  to  boast  of  any  family 
with  which  I  have  tiie  honour  to  l)e 
i-onuccted  ;   at   the  same   time,   Jlrs. 

K'onwifjs's   is 1  should  say,"    said 

Mr.  Kenwii^s,  abriii)tly,  and  raising  his 
Voice  as  he  sjioke,  "that  my  children 
mi^'lit  come  into  a  matter  of  a  hun- 
(b'ed  pound  a-piece,  perhaps.  Perhaiis 
more,  but  cert;iiidy  tliat." 

"  And  a  very  pretty  little  fortune," 
said  the  married  lady. 

"  There  are  some  relations  of  Mi's. 
Kcnwigs's,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  doctor's  box, 
and  then  sneezing  very  hard,  for  he 
wasn't  used  to  it,  "that  might  leave 
their  hundred  pound  a-piece  to  ten 
]>e(>p]c,  and  yet  not  go  begging  when 
tliey  had  done  it." 

"  Ah  !  1  know  who  yoii  mean," 
oliserved  the  married  lady,  nodding 
her  head. 

"  I  made  mention  of  no  names,  and 
I  wish  to  make  mention  of  no  names," 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  a  portentous 
look.  "  Many  of  my  friends  have  met 
a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  in  this 
very  room,  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
company  ;  that 's  all." 

"  I  "ve  met  him,"  s.aid  the  married 
lady,  with  a  glance  towai-ds  Doctor 
Lumbey. 

"  It 's  natoi'ally  very  gratifying  to 
ray  feelings  as  a  father,  to  see  such  u 
man  as  that,  a  kissing  and  taking  notice 
of  my  children,"  jHn'sued  ^Ir.  Ken- 
wigs.  "  It 's  naterally  very  gratifying 
to  my  feelings  as  a  man,  to  know  that 
man.  It  will  be  naterally  very  grati- 
fying to  my  feelings  as  a  husband,  to 
make  that  man  acquainted  with  tliis 
ewent." 

Having  dehvered  bis  sentiments  in 
this  form  of  words,  Mr.  Kenwigs  ar- 
ranged his  second  daughtei"'s  Haxen 
tail,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl  and 
mind  what  her  sister,  Morleena,  said. 


"  That  girl  grow  s  more  like  hct 
mother  every  day,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey, 
suddenly  stricken  with  an  enthusiastit 
admii-ation  of  Morleena. 

"There  I"  rejoined  the  m.amed 
lady.  "  What  I  ah\  ays  say — what 
1  always  did  s:iy  !  .She's  the  very  pictcr 
of  her."  Having  thus  directed  the 
general  .attention  to  the  young  lady  in 
question,  the  married  lady  embraced 
tiie  opportunity  of  talking  another  .sip 
of  the  brandy-and-watcr — and  a  prettj 
long  sip  too. 

"  Yes!  there  is  a  likeness,"  said  Mr 
Kenwigs,  after  some  reflection.  "Hut 
such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  wa.s, 
afore  she  was  married  !  Good  gracious, 
such  a  woman  ! " 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with 
great  solemnity,  as  though  to  imply 
that  he  supposed  she  must  have  been 
rather  .a  dazzler. 

"Talk  of  fairies!"  cried  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs. "  /  never  see  anybody  so  light 
to  be  alive — nevei".  Such  manners 
too  ;  so  playful,  and  yet  so  sewerely 
proper  !  As  for  her  figure  !  It  isn't 
generally  known,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
dropping  his  voice  ;  "  but  her  figmv 
was  sueli,  at  that  time,  that  the  sign  of 
the  Hritannia  over  in  the  Holloway 
road,  was  painted  from  it ! " 

"  But  only  see  wiiat  it  is  now," 
urged  the  married  lady.  "  Does  s/ic 
look  like  the  mother  of  six?" 

'•  Q,uite  ridiculous,"  ci'ied  the  doctor. 

"  She  looks  a  deal  more  like  her  own 
daughter,"  said  the  married  lady. 

"  So  she  does,"  assented  Mr.  Lum- 
bey.    "  A  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  was  .about  to  make 
.some  further  observations,  most  pro- 
bably in  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
when  another  mai-ried  lady,  who  had 
looked  in  to  keep  up  Mrs.  Kenwigs' 
spirits,  and  help  to  clear  off  anything 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  that 
might  be  going  about,  put  in  her  head 
to  announce  tiiat  she  had  just  been 
down  to  answer  the  bell,  and  th.at 
there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door  who 
wanted  to  sec  Mr.  Kenwigs  "most 
particular." 

Shadowy  visions  of  his  distinguished 
relation    flitted  through    the   brain  of 
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Mr.  Kemvigs,  as  this  message  v/as 
delivered  ;  and  under  theii'  influence, 
he  despatched  Morleena  to  show  the 
gentleman  up  straightway. 

"Why,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  standing  opposite  the  door  so 
as  to  get  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the 
visitor,  as  he  came  up-stairs,  "  it 's 
Mr.  Johnson  !  How  do  you  find  your- 
self, sir  ?  " 

Nicholas  shook  hands,  kissed  his  old 
pupils  all  round,  entrusted  a  large 
parcel  of  toys  to  the  guardianship  of 
Morleena,  bowed  to  the  doctor  and  the 
married  ladies,  and  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  in  a  tone  of  interest,  which 
went  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
nurse,  who  had  come  in  to  warm  some 
mysterious  compound,  in  a  Uttle  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire. 

"  I  ought  to  make  a  hundred  apolo- 
gies to  you  for  calling  at  such  a  sea- 
.son,"  said  Nicholas,  "but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  until  I  had  rung  the  bell, 
and  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied  now, 
that  I  feared  it  might  be  some  days 
before  I  could  possibly  come  again." 

"  No  time  like  the  present,  su'," 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  The  sitiwation  of 
lull's.  Kenwigs,  sir,  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
little  conversation  between  you  and 
me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Nichol.ns. 

At  this  juncture,  proclamation  was 
made  by  another  married  lady,  that 
the  baby  had  Iiegun  to  eat  like  anj'- 
thing ;  whereupon  the  two  married 
ladies,  already  mentioned,  rushed  tu- 
inultuously  into  the  bed-room  to  behold 
him  in  the  act. 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Nicholas, 
"  that  before  I  left  the  country,  where 
I  have  been  for  some  time  past,  I  un- 
dertook to  deliver  a  message  to  you." 

"  Ay,  ay  ? "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"  And  I  have  been,"  added  Ni- 
cholas, "  ah'cady  in  town  for  some 
days,  without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so." 

"  It 's  no  matter,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs. "  I  dare  say  it 's  none  the  worse 
for  keeping  cold.  Message  from  the 
country  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  iiimi- 
iiating ;  "  that 's  curious.  I  don't 
kiiow  anybody  in  the  country." 


"  Miss  Petowlcer,"  suggested  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Oh !  from  her,  is  it  1 "  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs.  "  Oh  dear,  yes.  Ah  !  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her. 
Hem'ietta  Petowker,  eh  ?  How  odd 
things  come  about,  now  !  That  you 
should  have  met  her  in  the  counti*y — 
WeU ! " 

Hearing  this  mention  of  then*  old 
friend's  name,  the  four  Miss  Ken- 
wigses  gathered  round  Nicholas,  open 
eyed  and  moutlied,  to  hear  more.  Mr. 
'Kenwigs  looked  a  little  curious  too, 
but  quite  comfortable  andimsuspecting. 

"  The  message  relates  to  family 
matters,"  said  Nicholas,  hesitating. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Kenwigs, 
glancing  at  Mr.  Lumbey,  who  having 
rashly  taken  charge  of  little  Lillyvick, 
found  nobody  disposed  to  relieve  him 
of  his  precious  bm'den.  "  All  friends 
here.'* 

Nicholas  hemmed  once  or  twice, 
and  seem„ed  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
proceeding. 

"  At  Portsmouth,  Henrietta  Pe- 
towker is,"  observed  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick is  there." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  turned  pale,  but  he 
recovered,  and  said,  that  was  an  odd 
coincidence  also. 

"  The  message  is  from  him,"  said 
Nicholas. 

Mr,  Kenwigs  appeai'ed  to  re\'ivc. 
He  knew  that  his  niece  was  in  a  deli- 
cate state,  and  had,  no  doubt,  sent 
word  that  they  were  to  forward  full 
particulars : — Yes.  That  was  very 
Icind  of  him — so  hke  him  too  ! 

"  He  desired  me  to  give  his  kindest 
love,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Very  much  obliged  to  him,  I'm 
sure.  Yom"  great-uncle,  Lillyvick,  my 
dears  ! "  interposed  Mr.  Kenwigs,  con- 
descendingly explaining  it  to  the 
children. 

"His  kindest  love,"  resumed  Ni- 
cholas ;  "  and  to  say  that  he  had  no 
time  to  write,  but  that  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Petowker." 

Mr.  Kenwgs  started  from  his  sent 
with  a  petrified  stare,  caught  liis 
second  daughter  by  her  flaxen  tail, 
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and  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket- 1 
handkerchief.  Morleena  fell,  all  stiff"  i 
and  ri^id,  into  the  baby's  chair,  as  she  | 
hud  seen  her  mother  fall  when  sho 
fainted  away,  and  the  two  remaining 
little  Kenwifjses  shrieked  in  affright. 

"  My  children,  my  defrauded,  swin- 
dled infants!"  cried  Mr.  Ken  wigs, 
l)uUing  so  hai-d,  in  his  vehemence,  at 
the  ilaxen  tail  of  his  second  daughter, 
that  he  lifted  her  up  on  tiptoe,  and 
kept  her,  for  some  seconds,  in  that 
attitude.     "  Villain,  ass,  traitor  ! " 

"Dx'at  the  man  !"  cried  the  nurse, 
looking  angrily  round.  "  What  does 
lie  mean  by  making  that  noise  here  5 " 

"  Silence,  woman ! "  said  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs  fiercely. 

"  I  won't  be  silent,"  returned  the 
nui'se.  "  Be  silent  yourself,  you 
wretch .  Have  vou  no  rcgai-d  for  your 
baby  1 " 

"  No  ! "  returned  Mr.  Kenwiga. 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  retorted 
the  nurse.  "  Ugh  !  you  imnatural 
monster." 

"  Let  him  die,"  cried  Jlr.  Kenwlgs,  in 
the  torrent  of  his  wrath.  "Let  him 
die  !  He  has  no  expectations,  no  pro- 
perty to  come  into.  We  want  no 
babies  here,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  reck- 
lessly. "  Take  'em  away,  take  'cm 
away  to  the  Fondling!" 

With  these  awful  reniarl;s,  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and 
defied  the  nurse,  who  made  the  best  of 
her  w.iy  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
returned  with  a  stream  of  matrons  : 
declaring  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  h.id 
spoken  blasphemy  against  his  family, 
and  must  be  raving  mad. 

Appearances  were  certainly  not  ui 
Mr.  Kenwigss  favour,  for  the  exer- 
tion of  speaking  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence, and  yet  in  such  a  tone  as 
sljould  prevent  his  lamentitions  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  had 
made  Inm  very  black  in  the  face  ; 
besides  which,  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  and  an  unwonted  indulgence 
in  various  strong  cordials  to  celebrate 
it,  had  swollen  and  dilated  his  features 
to  a  most  unusu.ll  extent.  But,  Nicholas 
And  tlie  doctor — who  had  been  passive 
at  first,  doubting  very  much  whether 


Mr,  Kenwigs  coidd  he  in  earnest — 
interfering  to  explain  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  condition,  the  indignation 
of  the  matrons  was  ch.inged  to  pity, 
and  they  implored  him,  with  much  feel- 
ing, to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

"  The  attention,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
looking  around  with  a  plaintive  .nir, 
"the  attention  that  I've  shown  to  that 
man  !  The  hyseters  he  has  oat,  and 
the  pints  of  ale  he  has  drank,  in  this 
house — !" 

"It's  very  trying,  and  very  hard  to 
bear,  we  know,"  said  one  of  the  mar- 
ried ladies  ;  "  but  think  of  your  dear 
dai'ling  wife." 

"  Oh  yes,  and  what  she's  been  a 
undergoing  of,  only  this  diiy,"  cried  a 
great  many  voices.  "  There's  a  good 
man,  do." 

"  The  presents  that  have  been  made 
to  him,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  reverting 
to  his  calamity,  "  the  pipes,  the  snuff- 
boxes— a  pair  of  india-rubber  goloshes, 
that  cost  six  and  six — " 

"  Ah !  it  won't  bear  tliinking  of, 
indeed  ! "  cried  the  mati'ons  generally  ; 
"  but  it'll  all  come  home  to  him,  never 
fear." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  darkly  upon 
the  ladies,  as  if  he  would  prefer  its  all 
coining  home  to  Jiiiii,  as  there  wa,s 
nothing  to  be  got  by  it ;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  resting  his  head  uppn  his 
hand,  subsided  into  a  kind  of  doze. 

Then,  the  matrons  again  expatiated 
on  the  expediency  of  taking  the  good 
gentleman  to  bed;  observing  that  ho 
woidd  be  better  to-morrow,  and  that 
they  knew  what  was  the  wear  and  tear 
of  some  men's  minds  when  their  wives 
were  taken  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been 
that  day,  and  that  it  did  him  great 
credit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  it ;  far  from  it ;  they 
liked  to  see  it,  they  did,  for  it  showed  a 
good  heart.  And  one  lady  observed, 
as  a  case  bearing  upon  the  present, 
that  het  husband  was  often  quitf 
light-headed  from  anxiety  en  similar 
occasions,  and  that  once,  when  her 
little  Johnny  was  born,  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  he  came  to  himself  again, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  did 
nothing  but  cry  "  Is  it  a  hoy,  is  it  a 
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boy  ?"  iu  a  manner  ^^l^icll  went  to  the  ^ 
hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  i 

At    length,  Morleena    (who    quite 
forgot    she    had    fainted,    when    she 
found  she  was  not  noticed)  announced 
that   a   chamber   was   ready  for   her  i 
afflicted  parent  ;    and  Mr.    Kenwigs,  | 
Iiaving   partially   smothered  his   four  j 
daughters  in  the  closeness  of  his  em-  j 
brace,  accepted   the  doctor's  arm  on  | 
one  side,  and  the  support  of  Nicholas  i 
on  the  other,  and  was  conducted  up-  \ 
stairs  to  a  bedroom,  which  had  been  [ 
seciu'ed  for  the  occasion. 


Having  seen  him  sound  asleep,  and 
heard  him  snore  most  satisfactorily, 
and  having  further  presided  over  the 
distribution  of  the  toys,  to  the  perfect 
contentment  of  all  the  little  Kenwigses. 
Nicholas  took  his  leave.  The  matrons 
dropped  ofF,  one  by  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six  or  eight  particular 
friends,  who  had  determined  to  stop 
all  uiglit ;  the  lights  in  tlie  houses 
gradually  disappeared ;  the  last  bulletin 
was  issued  tliat  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  ;  and  the 
whole  family  were  left  to  their  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NICHOLAS  FINDS  FURTHER  FAVOUR  IN  THE  EYES  OF  THE  BROTHERS  CHEERYBIJ! 
AND  MR.  TIMOTHY  LINKINWATER.  THE  BROTHERS  GIVE  A  BANQUET  ON 
A  GREAT  ANNUAL  OCCASION.  NICHOLAS,  ON  RETURNING  HOME  FROM  IT, 
RECEIVES  A  MYSTERIOUS  AND  IMPORTANT  DISCLOSURE  FROM  THE  LIPS  OP 
MRS.    NICkIeBY. 

Linkinwater,  or  the  inferior  lovers 
of  this  particular  locality,  had  been 
awakened  and  kept  alive  by  any  re- 
freshing associations  with  leaves,  how- 
ever dingy,  or  grass,  however  bare 
and  thin.  The  City  square  has  no 
inclosure,  save  the  lamp-post  in  the 
middle  :  and  no  grass  but  the  weeds 
which  spring  up  round  its  base.  It  is 
a  quiet,  little-frequented,  retired  spot, 
favourable  to  melancholy  and  contem- 
plation, and  appointments  of  long- 
waiting  ;  and  up  and  down  its  every 
side  the  Appointed  saunters  idly  by 
the  hour  together,  wakening  the  eclioes 
with  the  monotonous  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps on  the  smooth  worn  stones,  and 
counting,  first  the  windows,  and  then 
the  very  bricks  of  the  tall  silent 
houses  that  hem  him  round  about.  In 
winter-time,  the  snow  will  linger  there, 
long  after  it  has  melted  from  the  busy 
streets  and  highways.  The  summer's 
sun  holds  it  in  some  respect,  and  while 
he  darts  h.is  cheerful  rays  sparingly 
into  the  squai-e,  Iceeps  his  fiery  heat 
and  glare  for  noisier  and  less-imposing 


The  Square  in  which  the  counting- 
house  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble  was 
.situated,  although  it  might  not  wholly 
realize  the  very  sanguine  expectations 
which  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to 
form  on  hearing  the  fervent  encomi- 
ums bestowed  upon  it  by  Tim  Linkin- 
water, was,  nevertheless,  a  sufficiently 
desirable  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  busy 
town  like  London,  and  one  which  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  in  the  affectionate 
remembrances  of  several  gra.ve  per- 
sons domiciled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  recollections,  however,  dated 
from  a  much  more  recent  period,  and 
whose  attachment  to  the  spot  was  far 
less  absorbing,  than  were  the  recol- 
lections and  attachment  of  the  enthusi- 
astic Tim. 

And  let  not  those  whose  eyes  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  aristocratic 
gravity  of  Grosvenor  Square  and 
Hanover  Square,  the  dowager  barren- 
ness and  frigidity  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
or  the  gravel  wallcs  and  garden  scats 
of  the  Squares  of  Russell  and  Euston, 
suppose  tliat  the  affections  of   Tim 
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precincts.  It  is  so  quiet,  that  you  can 
almoHt  hear  the  ticking  of  your  own 
watcli  when  you  stop  to  cool  in  its  re- 
freshing atmosphere.  There  is  a  distant 
Imui — of  coaclics,  not  of  insects — but 
no  other  sound  ilisturbs  tlie  stillness 
of  the  square.  The  tielcct  j)orter  le.ans 
idly  against  the  post  at  the  corner : 
conifortAbly  wami,  but  not  hot,  although 
the  day  is  broiling.  His  white  apron 
Haps  languidly  in  the  air,  his  head 
gi"adually  droops  upon  his  breast,  he 
takes  very  long  winks  with  both  eyes 
at  once  ;  even  he,  is  unable  to  with- 
stAud  the  soporific  influence  of  the 
place,  and  is  gradually  falling  asleep. 
But  now,  he  starts  into  full  wakeful- 
ness, recoils  a  step  or  two,  and  gazes 
out  before  him  witli  eager  wildncss  in 
his  eye.  Is  it  a  job,  or  a  boy  at  mar- 
bles {  Does  he  see  a  ghost,  or  hear 
an  organ  I  No  ;  sight  more  unwonted 
still — there  is  a  butterfly  in  the  square 
— a  real,  live,  butterfly  !  astray  from 
flowei"S  and  sweets,  and  fluttering 
among  the  iron  lieads  of  the  dusty 
area  railings  ! 

Jlut  if  there  were  not  many  mat- 
ters immediately  without  the  doors  of 
C'heeryble  Brothers,  to  engage  the 
attention  or  distract  the  thoughts  of 
tlie  young  clerk,  there  were  not  a  few 
within,  to  interest  and  amuse  him. 
There  was  scarcely  an  object  in  the 
place,  animate  or  inanimate,  which 
did  not  partake  in  some  degree  of  the 
scrupulous  method  and  punctuality  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwator.  Pmictual 
as  the  counting-house  dial,  wiiich  he 
maintained  to  be  the  best  time-keeper 
in  London  next  after  the  clock  of  some 
old,  hidden,  unknown  church  h.ird  by, 
(for  Tim  held  the  fabled  goodness  of 
that  at  the  Iloi-se  Guards  to  bo  a 
lileasant  fiction,  invented  by  jealous 
West-enders,)  the  old  clerk  performed 
the  minutest  actions  of  the  day,  and 
arranged  the  minutest  articles  in  the 
little  room,  in  a  precise  and  regular 
order,  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded if  it  had  actually  been  a  real 
gl.ass  case,  fitted  with  the  choicest 
cm-iosities.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  ruler, 
sealing-wax,  wafere,  pounce-box, sti'ing- 
box,  fire-box,  Tim's  hat,  Tim's  .scru- 


pulously-folded gloves,  Tim's  other  coat 
— looking  precisely  like  a  back  view 
of  himself  as  it  hung  against  the  wall 
— all  had  their  accustomed  inches  of 
space.  Except  the  clock,  there  was 
not  such  an  accurate  and  unimpeach- 
able instrument  in  existence,  as  the 
little  thermometer  which  hung  behind 
the  door.  There  was  not  a  bird  of 
such  methodic.il  and  business-like 
habits  in  all  the  world,  as  the  blind 
blackbird,  who  dreamed  and  dozed 
away  his  days  in  a  large  snug  cage, 
and  had  lost  his  voice,  I'rom  old  age, 
years  before  Tim  first  bought  liim. 
There  was  not  such  an  eventi'ul  story 
in  the  whole  range  of  anecdote,  as  Tim 
could  tell  concerning  the  ac(iuisition 
of  that  very  bird  ;  how,  compassion- 
ating his  starved  and  sufi'ering  con- 
dition, he  had  purchased  him,  with  the 
view  of  humanely  tenninating  his 
wretched  life  ;  how,  he  determined  to 
wait  three  days  and  see  whether  the 
bird  revived  ;  how,  before  half  the 
time  was  out,  the  bird  did  revive  ;  and 
how  ho  went  on  reviving  and  picking 
up  his  appetite  and  good  loolis  until 
he  gradually  became  what — "  what 
you  sec  him  now,  sir  " — Tim  would 
say,  glancing  proudly  at  the  cage. 
And  with  th.at,  Tim  would  utter  a 
melodious  chirrup,  and  cry  "  Dick  ;" 
and  Dick,  who,  for  any  sign  of  life  he 
had  previously  given,  miglit  have  been 
a  wooden  or  stuffed  representation 
of  a  blackbird  indifferently  executed, 
would  come  to  the  side  of  the  cage  in 
three  small  jumps,  and,  thrusting  his 
bill  between  tlie  bars,  turn  his  sight- 
less head  towards  his  old  m.oster — 
and  .at  that  moment  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  detennine  which  of  the 
two  was  the  happier,  the  bird,  or  Tim 
Liukiuwatei". 

Nor  was  this  all.  Everything  gave 
b.ack,  besides,  some  reflection  of  the 
kindly  spirit  of  the  brothers.  The 
warehousemen  and  porters  were  such 
sturdy,  jolly  fellows  that  it  w.os  a  treat 
to  see  them.  Among  the  shipping- 
announcements  and  steam-packet  lists 
which  decorated  the  counting-house 
wall,  were  designs  for  alms-houses, 
statements  of  charities,  and  plans  for 
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new  hospitals.  A  blunderbuss  and 
two  s^vords  hung  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  for  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  but 
the  blunderbuss  was  inisty  and  shat- 
tered, and  the  swords  were  broken 
and  edgeless.  Elsewhere,  their  open 
display  in  such  a  condition  woidd  have 
raised  a  smile  ;  but,  there,  it  seemed 
as  though  even  violent  and  offensive 
weapons  partook  of  the  reigning  in- 
fluence, and  became  emblems  of 
mercy  and  forbearance. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  occmTed  to 
Nicholas  very  strongly,  on  the  morning 
when  he  iirst  toolc  possession  of  the 
vacant  stool,  and  looked  about  him, 
more  freely  and  at  ease,  than  he  had 
before  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
Perhaps  they  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  exertion,  for,  during  the 
next  two  wee'ics,  all  his  spare  hours, 
late  at  night  and  early  in  tlie  morning, 
were  incessantly  devoted  to  acquiring 
the  mysteries  of  book-keeping  and 
some  other  forms  of  mercantile  ac- 
count. To  these,  he  applied  himself 
with  such  steadiness  and  perseverance 
that,  although  he  brought  no  greater 
amomit  of  pre\'ious  knowledge  to  the 
subject  than  certain  dim  recollections 
of  two  or  three  very  long  sums  entered 
into  a  cyphering-book  at  school,  and 
relieved  for  pai'ental  inspection  by 
the  effigy  of  a  fat  swan  tastefully 
flourished  by  the  writing-master's  own 
hand,  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  in  a  condition  to  report 
his  proficiency  to  Mr.  Linkiu water, 
and  to  claim  his  promise  that  he, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  should  now  be 
allowed  to  assist  him  in  his  graver 
labours. 

It  was  a  sight  to  behold  Tim  Linkin- 
water  slowly  bring  out  a  massive 
ledger  and  day-book,  and,  after  turn- 
ing them  over  and  over,  and  affection- 
ately dusting  their  backs  and  sides, 
open  the  leaves  here  and  there,  and 
cast  his  eyes,  half-moiunfully,  half- 
proudly,  upon  the  fair  and  unblotted 
entries. 

"  Four-and-forty  year,  next  May  !  " 
said  Tim.  "  Many  new  ledgers  since 
then.     Fcux'-and-forty  year  ! " 

Tim  closed  the  book  again. 


"  Come,  come,"  said  Nicholas,  « I 
am  all  impatience  to  begin  " 

Tim  Linkinwater  shook  his  head 
with  an  ail*  of  mild  reproof.  Mr. 
Nickleby  was  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  deep  and  awful 
nature  of  his  undertaking.  Suppose 
there  should  be  any  mistake  —  any 
scratching  out ! — 

Young  men  are  adventurous.  It  is 
extraordinary  v.'hat  they  will  rush 
upon,  sometimes.  Without  even  taking 
the  precaution  of  sitting  himself  down 
upon  his  stool,  but  standing  leisurely 
at  the  desk,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face — actually  a  smile  ;  (there  was  no 
mistake  aljout  it  ;  Mr.  Linkinwater 
often  mentioned  it  afterwards  ;) — Ni- 
cholas dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand 
before  him,  and  plunged  into  the  books 
of  Ciieeryble  Brothers  ! 

Tim  Linlcinwater  turned  pale,  and 
tilting  up  his  stool  on  the  two  less 
nearest  Nicholas,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  in  breathless  anxiety. 
Brother  Charles  and  brother  Ned 
entered  the  counting-house  together  ; 
but  Tim  Linkinwater,  without  looking 
round,  impatiently  waved  his  hand  as 
a  caution  that  profound  silence  must 
be  observed,  and  followed  the  nib  of 
the  inexijerienced  pen  with  strained 
and  eager  eyes. 

The  brothers  looked  on,  with  smiling 
faces,  but  Tim  Linkinwater  smiled  not, 
nor  moved  for  some  minutes.  At 
length,  he  drew  a  long  slow  breath,  and 
still  maintaining  his  positioa  on  the 
tilted  stool,  glanced  at  brother  Charles, 
secretly  pointed  with  the  feather  of  his 
pen  towards  Nicholas,  and  nodded  his 
head  in  a  grave  and  resolute  manner, 
plainly  signifying  "  He  '11  do." 

Brother  Charles  nodded  again,  and 
exchanged  a  laughing  look  with  brother 
Ned  ;  but,  just  then,  Nicholas  stopped 
to  refer  to  some  other  page,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater,  unable  to  contain  his 
satisfaction  any  longer,  descended  from 
his  stool,  and  caught  him  rapturously 
by  the  hand. 

"  He  has  done  it! "  said  Tim,  looking 
round  at  his  employers  and  shaking 
his  head  triumphantly.  "  His  capital 
B's  and  D's  are  exactly  like  mine  ;  he 
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dots  all  his  small  i's  and  crosses  every 
t  fis  he  writes  it.  There  aii't  such  a 
yoim^  man  as  this  in  all  Loudon," 
^aid  Tim,  clapping  Nicholas  on  the 
back  ;  "not  one.  Don't  tell  me  !  The 
City  can't  produce  his  equal.  I  chal- 
lenfje  the  City  to  do  it !  " 

With  this  casting  down  of  his 
gauntlet,  Tim  Linkinwater  struck  the 
desk  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched 
fist,  that  the  old  blackbird  tumbled  off 
his  perch  with  the  start  it  gave  him, 
and  actually  uttered  a  feeble  ci-oak,  in 
the  exti'cmity  of  his  astonishment. 

"Well  said,  Tim— well  said,  Tim 
Linkinwater  !  "  cried  Brother  Charles, 
scarcely  less  pleased  than  Tim  liimself, 
and  clapping  his  hands  gently  as  ho 
spoke,  "  I  knew  our  young  friend 
woidd  take  gi-eat  pains,  and  I  was 
quite  certain  he  would  succeed,  in  no 
time.     Didn't  I  say  so,  brother  Ned  ? " 

"You  did,  my  dear  brother — cer- 
tainly, my  dear  brother,  you  said  so, 
and  you  were  quite  right,"  replied 
Ned.  "Quito  right.  Tim  Linkin- 
water is  excited,  but  he  is  justly  ex- 
cited, properly  excited.  Tim  is  a  line 
fellow.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir — you  're 
a  fine  fellow." 

"  Hero  's  a  pleasant  thing  to  think 
of  ! "  said  Tim,  wholly  regardless  of 
this  address  to  hiniscU",  and  raising  his 
.■^pectocles  from  the  ledger  to  the 
brothers.  "Here's  a  pleasant  thing. 
Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  often 
thought  what  would  become  of  these 
books  when  I  was  gone  1  Do  you 
suppose  I  h.aveu't  often  thought  that 
things  might  go  on  irregular  and 
tintidy  here,  after  I  was  taken  away  ? 
IJut  now,"  said  Tim,  extending  his 
lore-finger  towards  Nichol.as,  "  now, 
when  1  've  shown  him  a  little  more, 
1  'm  satisfied.  The  business  will  go 
on,  when  I  'm  dead,  as  well  as  it  did 
when  I  was  alive — just  the  same ;  and 
1  shall  h.ave  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  there  never  were  such  books 
— never  were  such  books  !  No,  nor 
never  will  be  such  books — as  the  books 
of  Choeryble  Brothers." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Linkinwater  gave  vent  to 
a  .short  laugh,  indiwxtivc  of  defiance  to 


the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
and,  turning  again  to  his  desk,  quietly 
canned  seventy- six  from  the  la.st 
colunin  he  had  added  up,  and  went  on 
with  his  work. 

"  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,"  stiid  bro- 
ther  Charles  ;  "give  me  your  hand, 
sir.  This  is  your  birth-day.  How 
dare  you  talk  about  anything  else  till 
you  have  been  wished  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  Tim  Linkinwater  ? 
God  bless  you, Tim  !  God  bless  you!" 

"  Jly  dear  brother,"  said  the  other, 
seizing  Tim's  disengaged  fist,  "  Tim 
Linkinwater  looks  ten  years  younger 
than  he  did  on  his  last  birth-day." 

"  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  re- 
turned the  other  old  fellow,  "  I  believe 
that  Tim  Linkinwater  was  born  a  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  ycare  old,  and  is  gradu- 
ally coming  down  to  five-and-twcnty  ; 
for  he 's  younger  every  birth-day  than 
he  was  the  year  before." 

"  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,  so  he  is," 
replied  brother  Ned.  "  There 's  not  a 
doubt  about  it." 

"  Remember,  Tim,"  said  brother 
Cluarlcs,  "that  wo  dine  at  half-past 
five  to-d.ay  instead  of  two  o'clock  ;  we 
always  depart  from  our  usual  custom 
on  this  aimiversary,  as  you  very  well 
know,  Tim  Linkinwater.  Mr.  Nickleby, 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  make  one.  Tim 
Linkinwater,  give  me  your  snuff-box 
as  a  remembrance  to  brother  Charles 
and  myself  of  an  attached  and 
faitliful  rascal,  and  take  'ihat,  in  ex- 
change, as  a  feeble  mark  of  our  respect 
•and  esteem,  and  don't  open  it  until  you 
go  to  bed,  and  never  sa,"  another  word 
upon  the  subject,  or  I  'li  kill  the  black- 
bird. A  dog  !  He  should  have  had  a 
golden  cage  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  if 
it  would  have  made  him  or  his  master 
a  bit  tlie  happier.  Now,  brother  Ned, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  'm  ready.  At  half- 
past  five,  remember,  Mr.  Nickleby  ! 
Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  take  care  of 
Mr.  Nickleby  at  half-past  five.  Now, 
brother  Ned." 

Chattering  away  thus,  according  to 
custom,  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of 
any  thanks  or  acknowledgment  being 
expressed  on  the  other  side,  the  twins 
trotted  off,  arm  in  arm :  having  endowed 
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Tim  Liiikiuwater  with  a  costly  gold 
snuff-box,  inclosing  a  bank-note  worth 
more  than  its  value  ten  times  told. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  punc- 
tual to  the  minute,  arrived,  according 
to  annual  usage,  Tim  Linkinwater's 
sister  ;  and  a  great  to-do  there  was, 
between  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  and 
the  old  house-keeper,  respecting  Tim 
Linkinwater's  sister's  cap,  which  had 
lieen  despatched,  per  boy,  from  the 
house  of  the  family  where  Tim  Linkin- 
water's sister  boarded,  and  had  not  yet 
come  to  hand  :  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  been  packed  up  in  a  bandbox,  and 
tlie  bandbox  in  a  handlcerchief,  and  the 
handkerchief  tied  on  to  the  boy's  arm; 
and  notwithstanding,  too,  that  the  place 
of  its  consignment  had  been  duly  set 
forth,  at  full  length,  on  the  back  of  an 
old  letter,  and  the  boy  enjoined,  under 
pain  of  divers  horrible  penalties,  the 
full  extent  of  which  the  eye  of  man 
could  not  foresee,  to  deliver  the  same 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  not  to  loiter 
))y  the  way.  Tim  Linkmwater's  sister 
lamented  ;  the  housekeeper  condoled  ; 
and  both  kept  thrusting  their  lieads 
out  of  the  second-floor  window  to  see 
if  tiie  boy  was  "  coming,"  —  which 
woidd  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  tantamount  to 
bis  being  come,  as  the  distance  to  the 
corner  was  not  quite  five  yards — when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  when  he  was  least 
expected,  the  messenger,  carx'Wng  t!\c 
bandbox  with  elaborate  caution,  ap- 
peared in  an  exactly  opposite  direction, 
puffing  and  panting  for  breath,  and 
flushed  with  recent  exercise ;  as  well 
he  might  be ;  for  he  had  talcen  the 
air,  in  the  first  instance,  behind  a 
liaclvuey-coach  that  went  to  Camber- 
well,  and  had  followed  tv/o  Punches 
afterwards,  and  had  seen  the  Stilts 
liome  to  their  own  door.  The  cap 
was  all  safe,  however — that  was  one 
comfort — and  it  was  no  use  scolding 
him — that  was  another  ;  so  the  boy 
went  upon  his  v/ay  rejoicing,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater's  sister  presented  herself 
to  the  company  below  stairs,  just-  five 
minutes  after  the  half-liour  had  struelc 
l)y  Tim  Linkinwater's  own  infallible 
clock. 


The  company  consisted  of  the  bro- 
thers Checryble,  Tim  Linkinwater, 
a  ruddy-faced  white-headed  friend  of 
Tim's,  (who  was  a  superannuated  bank 
clerk,)  and  Nicholas,  who  was  pre- 
sented to  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
with  much  gravity  and  solemnity.  The 
party  being  no\\'  completed,  brother 
Ned  rang  for  dinner,  and,  dinner  being 
shortly  afterwards  announced,  led  Tim 
Linkinwater's  sister  into  the  next 
room  where  it  was  set  forth  with  great 
preparation.  Then,  brother  Ned  toolc 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  brother 
Charles  the  foot  ;  and  Tim  Linkin- 
water's sister  sat  on  the  left-hand  of 
brother  Ned,  and  Tim  Linkinwater 
himself  on  his  right  ;  and  an  ancient 
butler  of  apoplectic  appearance,  and 
with  very  short  legs,  took  up  his  posi- 
tion at  the  back  of  brother  Ned's  arm- 
chair, and,  waving  his  right  arm  pre- 
paratory to  taking  off  the  covers  with 
a  fiourish,  stood  bolt  upright  and 
motionless. 

"  For  these  and  all  other  blessings, 
brother  Charles,"  said  Ned. 

"  Lord,  make  us  tmly  thankful, 
brother  Ned,"  said  Charles. 

Whereupon  the  apoplectic  butler 
whisked  off  the  top  of  the  soup  tureen, 
and  shot,  all  at  once,  into  a  state  of 
violent  activity. 

There  was  abmidance  of  conversa- 
tion, and  little  fear  of  its  ever  flagging, 
for  the  good-humour  of  the  glorious 
old  twins  drew  everybody  out,  a.nd  Tim 
Linkinwater's  sister  went  off"  into  a 
long  and  cu-cumstantial  account  of  Tim 
Linldnwater's  infanc}',  immediately 
after  the  very  first  glass  of  champagne 
— taking  care  to  premise  that  she  was 
very  much  Tim's  junior,  and  had  only 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts  from 
their  being  preserved  and  handed  down 
in  the  family.  This  history  concluded, 
brother  Ned  related  how  tliat,  exactly 
thirty-five  years  ago,  Tim  Linkinwater 
was  suspected  to  have  received  a  love- 
letter,  and  how  that  vague  information 
had  been  brought  to  the  counting- 
house  of  his  having  been  seen  walking 
down  Cheapside  with  an  uncommonly 
handsome  spinster ;  at  which  there 
was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Tim  Linkin- 
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vntcr  licin;»  charged  with  blus<hing,and 
i-alk'd  upon  to  explain,  denied  that  tlie 
accusation  was  ti'uc  ;  and  furtiicr,  that 
thtro  would  have  bei n  any  harm  in  it 
if  it  had  been  ;  which  last  position  oc- 
casioned the  superannuated  bunk  clerk 
to  laugh  tirniendonsly,  and  to  declare 
that  it  wa.s  the  very  best  thin;;  he  had 
ever  heard  in  liis  life,  and  tiiat  Tim 
l.inkinwatcr  might  say  a  great  many 
things  before  ho  siid  anything  which 
\N(inld  beat  tlad. 

There  was  one  little  ceremony  pecu- 
liar to  the  day,  both  the  matter  and 
maimer  of  which  made  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  Nicholas.  The  cloth 
having  been  removed  and  the  decanters 
.sent  round  for  the  first  time,  a  pro- 
found silence  succeeded,  and  in  the 
cheerl'ul  faces  of  the  brothers  there 
a]>i)earcil  au  expression,  not  of  abso- 
lute melancholy,  but  of  quiet  thought- 
fulness  very  unusual  at  a  festive  table. 
As  Nicholas,  stinick  by  this  sudden 
alteration,  was  wondering  what  it 
could  portend,  the  brothere  rose  toge- 
ther, and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the 
tabic  loaning  forward  towards  the 
other,  ami  speaking  in  a  low  voice  as 
if  ho  were  addressing  him  individually, 
said  : 

"  IJrothcr  Charles,  my  dear  fellow, 
there  is  am.fhcr  association  connected 
with  this  ilay  which  must  never  be 
forgotten,  and  never  can  be  forgotten, 
by  you  an<l  me.  This  d;iy,  which 
brought  into  the  world  a  most  faithful 
and  excellent  and  exemplary  fellow, 
took  from  it,  the  kindest  and  very  best 
of  pai'ents — the  very  best  of  p.aix'-nts 
to  us  l)oth.  I  wish  that  she  could  have 
seen  us  in  our  ])rospcrity,  and  sharetl 
it,  and  ha<l  the  happiness  of  knowing 
how  dearly  wo  loved  her  in  it,  as  we 
did  when  wc  were  two  poor  boys — but 
that  was  not  to  be.  My  dear  brother 
—The  Memory  of  our  I^Iother." 

'>  Good  God  !  "  thought  Nicholas, 
"  and  there  are  s--ores  of  people  ol 
their  own  station,  knowing  all  this, 
and  twenty  thousand  times  nioi"c,  who 
wouMn't  ask  these  men  to  dinner 
because  they  eat  with  their  knives  and 
nevov  went  to  school  !" 

l)Ut  there  was  no  time  to  moralize, 


for  the  joviality  again  became  very 
brisk,  and  the  decanter  of  port  being 
nearly  out,  brother  Ned  jjulled  the  bell, 
which  was  instantly  answered  by  the 
apoplectic  butler. 

"  Dftvid,"  said  brother  Ned. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

"  A  magnum  of  the  double-diamond, 
David,  to  drink  the  health  of  Mr. 
Liukinwaier." 

Instantly,  by  a  feat  of  dexterity, 
which  was  tlu-  admiration  of  all  the 
company,  and  had  been,  annually,  for 
some  years  past,  the  apoplectic  butler, 
bringing  his  left  hand  from  behind  the 
small  of  liis  back,  produced  the  bottle 
with  the  corkscrew  ah-cady  inserted  ; 
uncorked  it  at  a  jerk  ;  and  i)laccd  the 
magimm  and  the  cork  before  his 
master  with  the  dignity  of  conscious 
cleverueps. 

"  Ha  ! "  said  brother  Ned,  first  ex- 

amuiing  the  cork  and  afterw.irds  filUng 

his  glass,  while  the  old  butler  looked 

conipbcently  and  amiably  on,  as  if  it 

I  were  all   his   own    property,  but   the 

I  company  were  quite  welcome  to  make 

I  free  with  it,  "this  looks  well,  David." 

I      "It  ought  to,  sir,"  replied   David. 

I  "  You  'd  be    troubled  to  find  such   a 

I  glass  of  wine  as  is  our  double-diamond, 

I  and  that  Mr.  Linkinwatcr  knows  very 

well.     That  ^^as  laid  down,  when  Mr. 

Linkinwatcr  first  come  :  that  •vine  wa.-^, 

gentlemen." 

"  Nay,  David,  i;ay,"  hiterposcil 
brother  Charles. 

"  I  wrote  the  entry  in  the  cellar- 
book  myself,  sir,  /;'  you  i)Iease,"  said 
David,  in  the  tone  of  a  man,  <|nite  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  his  facts. 
"  Mr.  Linkinwatcr  had  only  been  here 
twenty  year,  sir,  when  that  j'ipe  of 
double-diamond  was  laid  down." 

"  David  is  quite  right — quite  right, 
brother  Charles,"  .said  Ned  :  "  are  the 
people  here,  David  ?  " 

"  Outside  the  door,  sir,"  rephed  the 
butler, 

"  .Show  'em  in,  David,  show  'em  in." 

At  this  bidding,  the  old  butler 
placed  bcfoi'c  his  master  a  small  tray 
of  clean  glasses,  and  opening  the  door 
admitted  the  jolly  jiortii-s  .uid  ware- 
hou?'.nKi»    whom   Nicboi:^-'    bad   ^eeii 
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below.  They  were  fom*  in  all,  and 
as  they  came  in,  bowing,  and  giioning, 
and  blushing,  the  housekeeper,  aud 
cook,  and  housemaid,  brought  up  tlie 
rear. 

"  Seven,"  said  brother  Ned,  fiUing  a 
corresponding  number  of  glasses  with 
the  double-diamond,  "  aud  David, 
eight — Tliere  !  Now,  you  're  all  of  you 
to  drinlc  the  liealth  of  yom'  best  friend 
Air.  Timothy  Linkinwater,  and  wish  him 
liealth  and  long  life  and  many  happy 
retm'ns  of  this  day,  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  your  old  masters,  who 
consider  him  an  inestimable  treasure. 
Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  your  health. 
Devil  take  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir, 
God  bless  you." 

With  this  singular  conti'adiction  of 
terms,  brother  Ned  gave  Tim  Linkin- 
water a  slap  on  the  back,  which  made 
him  look,  for  the  moment,  almost  as 
apoplectic  as  the  butler  :  and  tossed  off 
the  contents  of  his  glass  in  a  twinkling. 

The  toast  was  scarcely  drunk  witli 
all  honour  to  Tim  Liukinwatei',  when 
the  sturdiest  and  joUiest  subordinate 
elbowed  himself  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  fellov/s,  and  exhibiting  a  very  hot 
and  flushed  countenance,  pulled  a 
single  lock  of  grey  hair  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead  as  a  respectful  salute  to 
the  company,  and  delivered  himself  as 
follows  —  rubbing  the  palms  of  his 
hands  very  hard  on  a  blue  cotton 
handlcerchief  as  he  did  so  : 

"  We  're  allowed  to  talce  a  liberty 
once  a  ycai",  gen'lemen,  and  if  you 
please  we  '11  take  it  now  ;  there  being 
no  time  like  the  present,  and  no  two 
birds  in  tlie  hand  worth  one  in  the 
bush,  as  is  well  known — leastways  in 
a  contrairy  sense,  which  the  meaning 
is  the  same.  (A  pause — the  butler 
unconvinced.)  V/hat  we  mean  to  say 
is,  that  there  never  was  (looking  at 
the  butler)  —  such  —  (looking  at  the 
cook)  noble  —  excellent  —  (looking 
everywhere  and  seeing  nobody)  free, 
generous,  spii'ited  mastei's  as  them  as 
has  treated  us  so  handsome  this  day. 
And  here 's  thanking  of 'em  for  all  their 
goodness  as  is  so  constancy  a  diffusing 
of  itself  over  ev-ci-y  where,  and  wishing 
thoy  maj  live  long  and  die  happy  !" 


When  the  foregoing  speech  waa 
over — and  it  might  have  been  much 
more  elegant  and  much  less  to  the 
purpose — the  whole  body  of  subordi- 
nates under  command  of  the  apople<;tic 
butler  gave  tlu^ee  soft  cheers  ;  which, 
to  that  gentleman's  great  indignation, 
were  not  very  regular,  inasmuch  as 
the  women  persisted  m  giving  an  im- 
mense number  of  little  shrill  hm-rahs 
among  themselves,  ui  utter  disregard 
of  t'.ie  time.  This  done,  they  with- 
drew ;  shortly  afterwards,  Tim  Link- 
inwater's  sister  withdrev/ ;  in  reason- 
able time  after  that,  the  sitting  was 
broken  up  for  tea  and  coffee,  aud  a 
round  game  of  cards. 

At  half-past  ten — late  hours  for  the 
square — there  appeared  a  little  tray 
of  sandwiches  and  a  bowl  of  bishop, 
which  bishop  coming  on  the  top  of  the 
double-diamond,  and  other  excite- 
ments, had  such  an  effect  upon  Tim 
Linkinwater,  that  he  drew  Nicholas 
aside,  and  gave  him  to  understand, 
confidentially,  that  it  was  quite  true 
about  the  uncommonly  handsome 
spinster,  and  that  she  was  to  the  full 
as  good-looliing  as  she  had  been  de- 
scribed— more  so,  indeed — but  that  she 
was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  change 
her  condition,  and  consequently,  while 
Tim  was  courting  her  and  thinking  of 
changing  his,  got  married  to  somebody 
else.  "  After  all,  I  dare  say  it  was  my 
fault,"  said  Tim.  "  I  '11  show  you  .a 
print  I  have  got  up  stairs,  one  of  these 
days.  It  cost  me  five-and-tweuty 
shillings.  I  bought  it,  soon  after  wo 
were  cool  to  each  other.  Don't  men- 
tion it,  but  it 's  the  most  extraordi- 
nary accidental  likeness  you  ever  saw 
— her  vnry  portrait,  sir  !  " 

By  this  time  it  was  past  eleven 
o'clock  ;  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
declaring  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
at  home  a  full  hour  ago,  a  coach  was 
procured,  into  which  she  was  handed 
with  great  ceremony  by  brother  Ned, 
wliile  brother  Chai'les  imparted  tho 
fullest  directions  to  the  coachman, 
and,  besides  paying  the  man  a  shilling 
over  and  above  his  fare,  in  order  that 
Ue  might  take  the  utmost  caro  of  tlio 
lady,  all  but  choked  him  with  a  glass 
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of  Bpirits  of  uncoraraou  strength,  aiid 
liieii  nearly  knocked  all  the  bieath  out 
of  hid  body  in  his  energetic  endea- 
voiira  to  knock  it  in  ag;iin. 

At  length  the  coach  rumbled  off, 
and  Tim  Linkinwatcr's  sister  being 
now  fiiirly  on  her  way  home,  Nicholas 
:uid  Tim  Linkinwuter's  friend  took 
their  leaves  together,  and  left  old  Tim 
iind  tlie  worthy  brothers  to  their 
repose. 

As  Nicholas  had  some  distance  to 
walk,  it  was  considerably  past  mid- 
night by  the  time  he  reached  home, 
where  he  found  his  mother  and  Smike 
sitting  up  to  receive  him.  It  was  long 
after  their  usuiil  hour  of  retiring,  and 
they  had  expected  him,  at  the  very 
latest,  two  hours  ago  ;  but  the  time 
had  not  hung  heavily  on  their  hands, 
for  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  entertained 
Smike  with  a  genealogical  account  of 
iier  family  by  the  mother's  side,  com- 
prising biogi-aphical  slcetchcs  of  the 
principal  juembere,  and  Smike  had 
sat  wondering  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  whetlier  it  was  learut  from  a 
book,  or  said  out  of  Mi-s.  Nickleby's 
own  head  ;  so  that  they  got  on  toge- 
tiier,  very  plca.«antly. 

Nicholas  could  not  go  to  bed  with- 
out expatiating  on  the  excellences  and 
muuiticeuce  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryblo, 
and  relating  the  great  success  which 
had  attended  his  oflbrts  that  day.  But 
before  he  had  said  a  dozen  words,  ilrs. 
Nickleby,  with  many  sly  winks  and 
nods,  observed,  that  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Smike  must  be  quite  tired  out,  and 
that  she  positively  nmst  insist  on  his 
not  sitting  up  a  minute  longer. 

"  A  most  biddable  creature  he  is,  to 

'  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when 
^miko  had  wished  them  good  night 
and  left  tiie  room.  "  I  know  you'll 
excuse  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  but  1 
don't  like  to  do  tliis  before  a  third 
pei-son  ;  indeed,  before  a  young  man 
it  would  not  be  quite  proper,  though 
really,  after  all,  I  dou"t  know  what 
hann  there  is  in  it,  except  that  to  be 
-sm-e  it's  not  a  very  becomuig  thing, 
thou;;h  some  people  say  it  is  very 
much  so,  and  really  I  don't  know  why 
it  should  not  be,  if  it's  well  got  up, 


and  the  borders  are  small-plaited  ;  of 
course,  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
that." 

With  which  preface,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
took  her  night-cap  from  between  tlie 
leaves  of  a  very  Lu-go  prayer-book 
whex'e  it  liad  been  folded  up  small, 
and  proceeded  to  tie  it  on  :  talking 
away,  in  her  usual  discursive  manner, 
all  the  time. 

"Peoi^le  may  say  what  they  like," 
observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  but  there 's 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  a  night-cap, 
as  I'm  sure  you  would  confess,  Ni- 
cholas my  dear,  if  jou  would  only 
liave  strings  to  yours,  and  wear  it  like 
a  christian,  instead  of  sticking  it  upon 
the  very  top  of  your  head  like  a  blue- 
coat  boy.  You  needn't  think  it  an 
unmanly  or  quizzical  thing  to  be  par- 
ticular about  your  night-cap,  for  I 
have  often  heard  your  poor  dear  papa, 
Rud  the  reverend  Mr.  what 's  his  name, 
who  used  to  read  prayers  in  that  old 
chm-ch  with  the  curious  httlo  steeple 
that  the  weathercock  was  blown  oft" 
tlie  night  week  before  you  were  boni, — 
I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that  the 
young  men  at  college  are  uneonmionly 
particular  about  their  nightcaps,  and 
tliat  the  Oxford  nightcaps  are  quite 
celebrated  for  their  strength  and  good- 
i  ue.<5s  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
j  young  men  never  dream  of  going  to 
1  bed  without  'era,  and  I  believe  it's 
I  admitted  on  all  hands  that  thi-y 
know  what's  good,  and  don't  coddle 
themselves." 

Nicholas  laughed,  and  entering  no 
further  into  the  subject  of  this  length- 
ened harangue,  reverte<l  to  the  plca- 
s.int  tone  of  the  little  birth-day  party. 
And  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  instantly  be- 
came very  curious  respecting  it,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  inquiries 
touching  what  they  had  had  for  dinner, 
and  how  it  was  put  on  table,  ar.d  whe- 
ther it  wa.s  overdone  or  underdone, 
and  who  was  there,  and  what  "  the  Mr. 
Cherrybles"  said,  and  what  Nichola.'i 
said,  and  what  the  Mr.  Cherrybles 
said  when  he  said  that  ;  Nichohus  de- 
scribed the  festivities  at  full  length, 
and  also  Uie  occurrences  of  the 
morning. 
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"  L.atc  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I 
am  almost  selfish  enougli  to  wish  that 
Kate  had  been  up  ;  to  hear  all  this. 
I  was  all  impatieuce,  as  I  came  along, 
to  tell  her." 

"  Why,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nicldeby, 
putthig  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  and 
drawing  her  chair  close  to  it,  as  if 
.S(!ttling  herself  for  a  long  talk.  "  Kate 
has  been  in  bed — oh  !  a  couple  of 
hours — and  I'm  very  glad,  Nicholas 
my  dear,  that  I  prevailed  upon  her 
not  to  sit  up,  for  I  wished  very  much 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  you.  I  am  naturally  anxious 
about  it,  and  of  course  it's  a  very 
delightful  and  consoUng  thing  to  have 
a  gi'own-up  son  that  one  can  put  con- 
fidence in,  and  advise  with — indeed  I 
don't  know  any  use  there  would  be  in 
having  sons  at  all,  unless  people  cotild 
put  confidence  in  tliem." 

Nicholas  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
.sleepy  yawn,  as  his  mother  began  to 
speak :  and  loolced  at  her  with  fixed 
attention. 

"  There  was  a  lady  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood," said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "speak- 
ing of  sons  puts  me  in  mind  of  it — a 
lady  in  our  neighbourhood  when  we 
lived  near  Dawlish,  I  think  her  name 
was  Rogers  ;  indeed  I  am  sure  it  was 
if  it  \vasn't  Murphy,  whicii  is  the  only 
doubt  I  have — " 

"  Is  it  about  her,  mother,  that  you 
wished  to  speak  to  me  l "  said  Nicholas 
quietly. 

"About  Iter.'  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  Good  gracious,  Nicholas,  my  dear, 
how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  !  But 
that  was  always  the  way  with  your 
]ioor  dear  papa, — just  his  way,  always 
wandering,  never  able  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  any  one  subject  for  two 
minutes  together.  I  think  1  see  him 
now ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping 
lier  eyes,  "  looking  at  me  while  I  was 
talking  to  him  about  his  affairs,  just  as 
if  his  ideas  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
conglomeration !  Anybody  who  had 
come  in  upon  us  suddenly,  would  have 
.supposed  I  was  confusmg  and  dis- 
tracting him  instead  of  malcing  things 
plainer  ;  upon  my  word  they  would." 

"  I  am  very  soi'ry,  )iiuth'-r,  that  1 


should  mherit  this  unfortunate  slow- 
ness of  apprehension,"  said  Nicholas, 
kindly,  "  but  I  '11  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand you,  if  you  '11  only  go  straight  on: 
indeed  I  will." 

"  Yom'  poor  papa ! "  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  pondering.  "  He  never 
knew,  'till  it  was  too  late,  what  I  would 
have  had  him  do  !  " 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inas- 
much as  the  deceased  Mr.  Nickleby 
had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  when 
he  died.  Neither  had  Mrs.  Nickleby 
herself ;  which  is,  in  some  sort,  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstance. 

"  However,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
drying  her  tears,  "  this  has  nothing  to 
do — cei*tainly,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
— with  the  gentleman  in  the  next 
house." 

"  I  should  suppose  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  next  house  has  as  little  to 
do  with  us,"  returned  Nicholas. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  that  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
although  he  does  wear  smalls  and  grey 
worsted  stockings.  That  may  be  eccen- 
tricity, or  he  may  be  proud  of  his 
legs.  I  don't  see  why  he  sliouldn't  be. 
The  Prince  Regent  was  proud  of  his 
legs,  and  so  was  Daniel  Lambert,  who 
was  also  a  fat  man  ;  he  was  proud  of 
his  legs.  So  was  Miss  Biffin  :  she  wai; 
— no,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  correct- 
ing herself,  "  I  think  she  had  only 
toes,  but  the  principle  is  the  same." 

Nicholas  looked  on,  quite  amazed 
at  the  introduction  of  this  new  theme. 
Whicli  seemed  just  what  Mi's.  Nick- 
leby had  expected  liim  to  be. 

"  You  may  well  be  surprised,  Ni- 
cholas, my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
sure  /  was.  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
flash  of  fire,  and  alnaost  froze  my  blood. 
The  bottom  of  his  garden  joins  the 
bottom  of  ours,  and  of  course  I  had 
several  times  seen  him  sitting  among 
the  scarlet-beans  in  his  httle  arbour,  or 
working  at  his  httle  hot-beds.  I  used 
to  think  he  stared  rather,  but  I  didn't 
take  any  particular  notice  of  that,  ua 
we  were  new-comers,  and  he  migh.t  bo 
curiou=  to  see  what  we  were  like.    But 
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when  he bcRnn  to  tinow his cucumljcrs 
over  our  wall     " 

"•  ']■<)  tlii'ciw  liis  cucumlicrs  over  our 
wall  !  "  ropi-ateJ  Nicholas,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  ii\  a  very  serious  tone  ; 
"  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall.  And 
voKctaljle-marrows  likewise." 

"  Cnul'ound  his  iniimdcnce  !  "  said 
Nicholas,  firing  immediately.  "  What 
does  he  mean  by  that  \ " 

"I  don't  think  ho  means  it  imper- 
tinently at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  What !  "  said  Nicholas,  "  cucum- 
bers and  vegetable-marrows  Hying  at 
the  heads  of  the  family  as  they  walk 
in  their  own  gai'den,  and  not  meant 
impertinently  !     Why,  mother — " 

Nicholas  stopped  short ;  for  there 
was  an  indescribable  expression  of 
placid  triumph,  mingled  witli  a  modest 
confusion,  lingering  between  the  bor- 
ders of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  nightcap, 
which  aiTested  his  attention  suddenly. 
"  He  must  be  a  very  weak,  and 
foolisli,  and  inconsiderate  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby  ;"  blameable  indeed — at 
least  I  suppose  other  people  would 
consider  him  so  ;  of  course  I  can't  be 
expected  to  express  any  opinion  on 
that  ]>oint,  especially  after  always 
defending  your  poor  dear  papa  when 
other  people  blamed  him  ft)r  making 
proposals  to  me  ;  and  to  be  sure  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  taken  a 
very  sujgular  way  of  showing  it.  Still 
at  tlie  same  time,  his  attentions  are — 
that  is,  as  I'ar  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  cer- 
tiiin  extent  of  coui-se — a  ilattcring  sort 
of  thing  ;  and  although  1  should  uevcr 
dream  of  marrying  again  witli  a  dear 
girl  like  Kate  still  unsettled  in  life — " 
"  Smvly,  niotluT,  such  an  idea  never  i 
entered  your  braiu  for  an  instant  ? "  I 
said  Nicholas. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Nicholas  my  dear," 
returned  his  mother  in  a  peevish  tone,  I 
"  isn't  that  precisely  what  1  am  saying,  I 
if  you  would  only  let  me  speak  ?     Of  j 
course,    I    never    gave    it    a    second ; 
thought,  and  I  am  surprised  and  asto- 
nislied    that   you  .should  suppo.sc  me 
capable  of  such  a  thing.     All  1  say,  is,  i 
what  step  is  the  bc^)t  to  take,  so  as  to 


reject  these  advances  civilly  and  deli- 
cately, and  without  hurting  his  feelings 
too  nuich,  and  driving  him  to  despair, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  I  My  good- 
ness me  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  a  half  simper,  "suppose  he  was 
to  go  doing  anything  rash  to  himself. 
Could  I  ever  be  happy  again  Nicholas  V 
Despite  his  vexation  and  concern, 
Niclicdas  eould  scarcely  help  smiling, 
as  he  rejoined,  "  Now,  do  you  think, 
mother,  that  such  a  result  would  be 
hkely  to  ensue  irom  the  most  cruel 
repulse  I " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't 
know,"  retiinicd  Mrs.  Nickleby  ; 
"  really,  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure 
there  was  a  case  in  tlie  day  before 
yesterday's  paper,  extracted  from  one 
of  the  French  newspapers,  about  a 
jom'neyman  shoemaker  who  was  jealous 
of  a  young  girl  in  an  adjoining  villagiv 
because  she  wouldn't  shut  herself  up. 
in  an  air-tight  three-pair-of  stairs,  and 
charcoal  herself  to  death  with  him , 
and  who  went  and  hid  himself  in  a 
Wood  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
rushed  out,  as  she  was  passing  by  with 
a  few  friends,  and  killed  himself  fii'st, 
and  then  all  the  friends,  and  then  her 
—  no,  killed  all  the  friends  first,  and 
then  herself,  and  tlien  /t/7j(self — which 
it  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of.  Some- 
how or  other,"  added  Mra.  Nickleby, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  "  they 
always  arc  journeymen  shoemakei-s 
w.^^  i,^  these  things  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  jiapors.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is — something  in  the  leather,  I 
suppose." 

"  But  this  man,  who  is  not  a  .shoe- 
maker— what  has  he  done,  mother, 
what  has  he  said  \  "  inquired  Nicholas, 
fretted  almost  beyond  endurance,  but 
looking  nearly  as  re.signed  and  patient 
asJIrs  Nickleby  herself.  '' You  know, 
tlicrc  is  no  language  of  vegetable:*, 
which  converts  a  cucumber  into  a 
formal  declaration  of  attJtchmcnt." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
tossing  her  liead  and  looking  at  the 
ashes  in  the  gi'ate,  "  he  has  done  and 
said  all  sorts  of  things" 

"  Is  there  no  mistake  on  your 
p;'.rt  \ "  asked  Nicholas. 
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«  Mistake  !  "   cried   Mrs.  Nickleby, ; 
"  Lord,  Nicholas  my  dear,  do  you  sup- 
pose I   don't  know  wheu  a  man's  m 
earnest  1 " 

"  Well,  well  !  "  muttered  Nicholas,    j 

"  Every  time  I  go  to  the  window,"  j 
said  jMrs.  Nickleby,  "  he  kisses  one  j 
hand,  and  lays  the  other  upon  his  j 
heart — of  course  it 's  very  foolish  of 
him  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say  you'll 
say  it's  very  AsTong,  but  he  does  it 
very  respectfully —  very  respectfully 
indeed — and  very  tenderly,  extremely 
tenderly.  So  far,  he  deserves  the 
greatest  credit ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Then,  there  are  the  pre- 
sents which  come  pouring  over  the 
wall  every  day,  and  very  fine  they  cer- 
tainly ai'e,  very  fine  ;  we  had  one  of 
the  cucumbers  at  dinner  yesterday, 
and  think  of  pickling  the  rest  for  next 
winter.  And  last  evening,"  added 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  increased  confu- 
sion, "  he  called  gently  over  the  wall, 
as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
pi'oposed  marriage,  and  an  elopement. 
His  voice  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  or  a 
musical  glass — very  like  a  musical 
glass  indeed — but  of  course  I  didn't 
listen  to  it.  Then,  the  question  is, 
Nicholas  my  dear,what  am  I  to  do  I" 

"Does  Kate  know  of  this?"  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it 
yet,"  answered  his  mother. 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  rising,  "  do  not,  lor  ii,  >vould 
make  her  very  unhappy.  And  with 
regard  to  wliat  you  should  do,  my  dear 
mother,  do  what  your  good  sense  and 
feeling,  and  respect  for  my  father's 
memory,  would  prompt.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  you  can  show 
your  dislike  of  these  preposterous  and 
doting  attentions.  If  you  act  as  de- 
cidedly as  you  ought  and  they  ai-e 
Btill  continued,  and  to  your  annoyance, 
I  can  speedily  puc  a  stop  to  them. 
But  1  should  not  interfere  in  a  matter 
so  ridiculous,  and  attach  importance 
to  it,  until  you  have  vindicated  your- 
self. Most  women  can  do  that,  but 
especially  one  of  your  ago  and  condi- 
tion, in  circumstance''  like  these,  which 
are  uuwcrthy  of  a  serious  thought.     I 


would  not  shame  you  by  seemiug  to 
take  them  to  heart,  or  treat  tiiem  ear- 
nestly for  an  instant.  Absurd  old  id.,  t!" 

So  saying,  Nicholas  kissed  his 
mother,  and  bade  her  good  night,  and 
they  retired  to  their  respective 
chambers. 

To  do  Jlrs.  Nickleby  justice,  her 
attachment  to  her  children  would  have 
prevented  her  seriously  contemplating 
a  second  marriage,  even  if  she  could 
have  so  far  conquered  her  recollections 
of  her  late  h.usband  as  to  have  any 
strong  inclinations  that  way.  But, 
although  there  was  no  evil  and  little 
real  selfi.'^hness  in  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
heart,  she  had  a  weak  head  and  a  vain 
one  ;  and  there  was  something  so  flat 
tering  in  being  sought  (and  vainly 
sought)  in  marriage  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  she  could  not  dismiss  the 
passion  of  the  unknown  gentleman, 
quite  so  summarily  or  lightly,  as  Nicho- 
las appeared  to  deem  becoming. 

"  As  to  its  being  preposterous,  and 
doting,  and  ridiculous,"  thought  Mrs 
Nickleby,  communing  with  herself  in 
her  own  loom,  "  I  don't  see  that,  at  all. 
It's  hopeless  on  his  part,  certainly  ;  but 
why  he  should  be  an  absurd  old  idiot, 
I  confess  I  don't  see.  He  is  not  to  be 
supposed  to  know  it 's  hopeless.  Poor 
fellow !     He  is  to  be  pitied,  /  think  ! " 

Having  made  these  reflections,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  looked  in  her  little  dressing- 
glass,  and,  walking  backward  a  few 
steps  from  it,  tried  to  remember  who 
it  was  who  used  to  say  that  when 
Nicholas  was  one-and-twenty  he  would 
have  more  the  appearance  of  her 
brother,  than  her  son.  Not  being  able 
to  call  the  authority  to  mind,  she 
extinguished  her  candle,  and  drew  up 
the  window-blind  to  admit  the  hght  of 
morning,  which  had,  by  this  time,  begun 
to  dawn. 

"  It 's  a  bad  light  to  distinguish 
objects  in,"  murmm-ed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
peering  into  the  garden,  "  and  my 
eyes  are  not  very  good — I  was  short- 
sighted from  a  child — but,  upon  my 
word,  I  think  there's  another  large 
vegetable  marrow  sticking,  at  this  mo- 
ment, on  the  broken  glass  bottles  at  the 
top  of  the  wall ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


COJirUISES  CERTAIN  rARTICULARS  AHISINO  OUT  OF  A  VlalX  OT  CONDOLi::  rT, 
WHICH  MAY  PROVE  niPORTANT  HICRKAFTKR.  SMIKE  I  .NE.\PJXT£|iI,Y 
ENCOUNTERS  A  VERY  OLD  FRIEND,  WHO  INVITES  HIM  TO  HIS  HOUSI;,  AND 
WILL   TAKE    NO    DENIAL. 


Quite  unconscious  of  the  demon- 
strations of  their  amorous  neighbour, 
or  tiieir  effects  upon  tlio  susceptible 
bosom  of  her  mama,  Kate  Nickleby 
had,  by  tliis  time,  begun  to  enjoy  a 
settled  feehnj;  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, to  which,  even  in  occasional 
and  transitory  glimpses,  she  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  Living  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  beloved  brother 
from  whom  she  had  been  so  suddenly 
and  hardly  separated  :  with  a  mind  at 
ea.se,  and  free  from  any  persecutions 
which  could  call  a  blush  into  her 
cheek,  or  a  pang  into  her  heai-t :  she 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  new  state 
of  being.  Her  former  cheerfulness 
was  restored,  her  step  regained  its 
elasticity  and  lightness,  the  colour 
which  had  forsaken  her  cheek  visited 
it  once  again,  and  Kate  Nickleby 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  result  to  which  Miss 
La  Crcevy's  ruminations  and  observa- 
tions led  her,  when  the  cottage  had 
been,  as  she  emphatically  said,  "tho- 
roughly got  to  rights,  from  the  chim- 
ney-pots to  the  sti-ect-door  scrajier," 
and  the  busy  little  woman  had  at 
length  a  moment's  time  to  think  about 
its  inmates. 

"  Which  I  declare  I  haven't  had 
ainco  I  fii-st  came  down  here,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy  ;  "for  I  have  thought 
of  nothing  but  hainmer.-i,  nails,  screw- 
drivers and  gimlets,  morning,  noon, 
and  night." 

"  You  never  l)e8tow  one  thought 
upon  yourself,  I  believe,"  returned 
Kate,  smiling. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  when 
there  are  so  many  plea^antor  things  to 
think  of,  I  should  be  a  goose  if  I  did," 
said  Miss  L.s  Creevy.  "  By  the  bye, 
1  have  thought  of  somebody  too.  Do 
yoii  know,  that  I  observe  a  great 
chanpe  in  one  of  this  family — a  very 
exiraordir.ary  change  ? " 


"  In  whom  ?"  r.sked  Kate,  anxiously. 
"  Not  in—" 

"  Not  in  your  brother,  my  di  ar," 
returned  Miss  La  Creevy,  anticipating 
the  close  of  the  sentence,  "  for  he  is 
always  the  same  affectionate  good- 
natured  clever  creature,  with  a  sjiice 
of  the — I  won't  say  who — in  him 
when  there 's  any  occasion,  that  he 
was  when  I  first  knew  you.  No. 
Smike,  as  ho  will  be  called,  poor 
fellow  !  for  he  won't  hear  of  a  3fi: 
before  his  name,  is  greatly  altered, 
even  in  this  short  time." 

"  How  { "  asked  Kato.  "  Not  in 
liealth  t " 

"  N-n-o  ;  perhaps  not  in  health  ex- 
actly," said  Miss  La  Creevy,  pausing 
to  consider,  "although  he  is  a  worn 
and  feeble  creature,  and  h.is  that  in 
his  face  which  it  would  wring  my  heart 
to  see  in  yours.     No  ;  not  iu  health.'* 

"How  then  1" 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  thb  mmia- 
t\iro-painter.  "  But  I  have  watched 
him,  and  he  has  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes  many  times.  It  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  do  that 
certainly,  for  I  am  easily  melted , 
still,  I  think  these  came  with  good 
cause  and  reason.  I  am  sure  that 
since  he  has  been  here,  he  has  gro\\'u^ 
from  some  strong  cause,  more  con- 
scious of  his  weak  intellect.  He  feels 
it  more.  It  gives  him  greater  jiain  tc 
know  that  he  wanders  sometimes,  and 
cannot  understand  very  simple  things, 
I  have  watched  him  when  you  have 
not  been  by,  my  dear,  sit  brooding  by 
himself,  with  such  a  look  of  pain  as  I 
coidd  scarcely  bear  to  see,  and  then 
get  up  and  leave  the  room  :  so  sorrow- 
fully, and  in  such  dejection,  tlir.t  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  it  has  hurt  me. 
Not  three  weel--s  ago,  he  was  a  light- 
hearted  busy  creature,  overjoyed  to 
be  in  a  bustle,  and  as  happy  as  th:' 
day  was  long.    Now,  he   is  another 
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being — the  same  willing,  harmless, 
faithful,  loving  creature  —  but  the 
same  in  nothuig  else." 

"  Surely  this  will  all  pass  off,"  said 
Kate.    «  Poor  fellow  !  " 

"  I  hope,"  retiu"ned  her  little  friend, 
with  a  gravity  very  unusual  in  her, 
"it  may.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
that  poor  lad,  it  may.  However," 
said  Sliss  La  Ci-eevy,  relapsing  into 
the  cheerful,  chattering  tone,  which 
was  habitual  to  her,  "  I  have  said  my 
say,  and  a  very  long  say  it  is,  and  a 
very  wrong  say  too,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der at  all.  I  shall  cheer  him  up  to- 
night, at  all  events,  for  if  he  is  to  be 
my  squire  all  the  way  to  the  Strand, 
I  shall  talk  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and 
never  leave  off,  till  I  have  roused  him 
into  a  laugh  at  something.  So  the 
sooner  he  goes,  the  better  for  Iiim, 
and  the  sooner  I  go,  the  better  for  me, 
I  am  sure,  or  else  I  shall  have  my 
maid  gallivanting  wth  somebody  who 
may  rob  the  house — though  what 
there  is  to  take  away,  besides  tables 
and  chairs,  I  don't  know,  except  the 
miniatui'es :  and  he  is  a  clever  thief 
who  can  dispose  of  them  to  any  great 
advantage,  for  /  can't,  I  know,  and 
that 's  the  honest  timth." 

So  saying,  little  Miss  La  Creevy  hid 
her  face  in  a  very  flat  bomiet,  and 
herself  in  a  very  big  shawl ;  and  fixing 
herself  tightly  into  the  latter,  by  means 
of  a  large  pin,  declared  that  the  omni- 
bus might  come  as  soon  as  it  pleased, 
for  she  was  quite  ready. 

But  there  was  still  Mrs.  Kickleby 
to  take  leave  of  ;  and  long  before  that 
good  lady  had  concluded  some  reminis- 
cences, bearing  upon,  and  appropriate 
to,  the  occasion,  the  omnibus  arrived. 
This  put  Miss  La  Creevy  in  a  great 
bustle,  in  consequence  whereoi,  as  she 
secretly  rewarded  the  servant-girl 
with  eighteen-pence  behind  the  street- 
door,  she  pulled  out  of  her  reticule 
ten-pennyworth  of  halfpence  which 
i'olled  into  all  possible  corners  of  the 
passage,  and  occupied  some  consider- 
able time  in  the  pickiug-up.  This 
ceremony  had,  of  course,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  kissing  of  Kate 
and  Mrs,  Nickleby,  and  a  gathering 


together  of  the  little  basket  and  the 
browii-paper  parcel,  dm-ing  which 
proceedings,  "  the  omnibus,"  as  Miss 
La  Creevy  protested,  "  swore  so 
dreadfully,  that  it  was  quite  a\vful  to 
hear  it."  At  length  and  at  last,  it 
made  a  feint  of  going  away,  and  tlien 
Miss  La  Creevy  darted  out,  and  dai-ted 
in,  apologising  with  great  volubility 
to  all  the  passengers,  and  declaring 
that  she  wouldn't  purposely  have 
kept  them  waiting  on  any  account 
whatever.  While  she  was  looking 
about  for  a  convenient  seat,  the  con- 
ductor pushed  Smii:e  in,  and  cried 
that  it  was  all  right — though  it  wasn't 
— and  away  went  the  huge  vehicle, 
with  the  noise  of  half  a  dozen  brewers' 
drays  at  least. 

Leaving  it  to  pursue  its  jom-ney  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  conductor  afore- 
mentioned, who  lounged  gracefully  on 
his  little  shelf  behind,  smoking  an 
odoriferous  cigar  ;  and  leaving  it  to 
stop,  or  go  on,  or  gallop,  or  crawl,  as 
that  gentleman  deemed  expedient  and 
ad\'isable ;  this  narrative  may  embrace 
the  opportunit)'  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  Sir  Mulberr'y  Hawk,  and 
to  what  extent  he  had,  by  this  time, 
recovered  from  the  injuries  conse- 
quent on  being  flung  violently  from 
his  cabriolet,  under  the  circumstances 
ah'eady  detailed. 

With  a  shattered  limb,  a  body 
severely  bruised,  a  face  disfigm-ed  by 
half-healed  scars,  and  pallid  from  the 
exlia,ustion  of  recent  pain  and  fever, 
Sir  ilulberry  Hawk  laj'  stretched 
upon  his  back,  on  the  couch  to  which 
he  was  doomed  to  be  a  prisoner  for 
some  weeks  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Pyke 
and  Mr.  Pluck  sat  drinking  hard  in 
the  next  room,  now  and  then  varyuig 
the  monotonous  murmurs  of  their 
conversation  with  a  half-smothered 
laugh,  while  the  young  lord — the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  was  not 
thoroughly  irredeemable,  and  who 
really  had  a  kind  heart — sat  beside 
his  Mentor,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  read  to  him,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  such  scraps  of  intelligence  from 
a  paper  of  the  day,  as  were  most  likely 
to  yield  him  interest  or  amusement. 
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"  Curse  tlioso  liounds  !  "  said  the 
invaliil,  turniiij^  his  head  imiiatiently 
towards  the  adjoiiiiiif;  room  ;  "  will 
iiotliing  stop  their  infernal  throats  ?  " 

.Mcssi-s.  Pyke  and  Pluck  heard  the 
exclamation,  and  stopped  immediately  : 
winking  to  each  other  as  they  did  so, 
and  filling  their  glasses  to  the  brim,  aa 
some  recompense  for  tlae  deprivation 
of  sjieech. 

"  Damn  ! "  muttered  the  sick  man 
between  his  teeth,  and  writhing  im- 
patiently in  his  bed.  "  Isn't  this  mat- 
tra.ss  hard  enough,  and  the  room  dull 
enough,  and  pain  bad  enough,  but 
thcu  nmst  torture  me  !  What 's  the 
time  ? " 

"  Half-past  eight,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Here,  draw  the  table  nearer,  and 
let  us  have  the  cards  again,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry.     "  More  piquet.     Come." 

It  was  cvirious  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  sick  man,  debai'red  from  any 
change  of  position  save  the  mere 
turning  of  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
watched  every  motion  of  his  friend  in 
the  progress  of  the  game  ;  and  with 
what  eagerness  and  interest  he  played, 
and  yet  how  warily  and  coolly.  His 
address  and  skill  were  more  than 
twenty  times  a  match  for  his  adver- 
siu-y,  who  could  make  little  head 
agamst  them,  even  when  fortune 
favoured  him  with  good  cards,  which 
was  not  often  the  case.  Sir  Mulberry 
won  every  game  ;  and  when  his  com- 
panion threw  down  the  cards,  and 
refused  to  play  any  longer,  thrust 
forth  his  wasted  arm  and  caught  up 
the  stakes  with  a  boastful  oath,  and 
the  same  hoarse  laugh,  though  consi- 
derably lowered  in  tone,  that  had 
resounded  in  Ralph  Nickleby's  dining- 
room,  months  before. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his 
man  a])iicared,  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Riiljih  Nickleby  was  below,  and  wished 
to  know  how  he  was,  to-night. 

"  Better,"  said  Sn*  MulbciTy,  im- 
patiently. 

"Mr.  Nickleby  wishes  to  know, 
sir " 

"  I  tell  you,  better,"  rcj^lied  Sir 
Mulben-v,  sUnking  his  hand  upon  the 
table. 


The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  said  that  Mr.  Nickleby 
had  requested  permission  to  see  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk,  if  it  was  not  incon- 
venient. 

"  It  is  inconvenient.  I  can't  see 
him.  I  can't  sec  anybody,"  .sjiid  his 
master,  more  violently  than  before. 
"  You  know  that,  you  blockhead." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  returned 
the  man.  "  But  Mr.  Nickleby  pi-essed 
so  much,  sir " 

The  fact  was,  that  Ralph  Nickleby 
had  bribed  the  man,  who,  being 
anxious  to  earn  his  money  with  a 
view  to  future  favours,  held  the  door 
in  his  hand,  and  ventm-ed  to  Unger 
still. 

"  Did  he  say  whether  he  had  any 
business  to  speak  about  ?  "  inquired 
Sir  Mulberry,  after  a  little  impatient 
consideration. 

He   said  he  wished  to 
Particularly,  Mr.  Nick- 


"  No,  sir. 
see  you,  sir. 
Icbv  said,  sir." 

"Tell   him 


to   come   up. 


Here," 
cried  Sir  MulbeiTy,  calling  the  man 
back,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
disfigured  face,  "  move  that  lamp, 
and  put  it  on  the  stand  behind  nii.'. 
Wheel  that  table  away,  and  place 
a  chair  thei'c  —  further  off.  Leave 
it  so." 

The  man  obeyed  these  directions  as 
if  he  quite  comprehended  the  motive 
with  which  they  were  dictated,  and  left 
the  room.  Loi'd  Frederick  Verisopht, 
remarking  that  he  would  look  in  pre- 
sently, strolled  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  and  closed  tlie  folding-door 
behind  him. 

Then  was  heard  a  subdued  footstep 
on  the  stairs  ;  and  Ralph  Nickleby, 
hat  in  hand,  crept  softly  into  the 
room,  with  his  body  bent  forward 
as  if  in  profound  respect,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  his  worthy 
client. 

"Well,  Nickleby,"  swd  Sir  Mul- 
berry, motioning  him  to  the  chair  by 
the  couch  side,  and  waving  his  hand 
in  assumed  carelessness,  "  I  have  had 
a  bad  accident,  you  see." 

"I  see,"  rejoined  Ralph,  with  the 
same  steady  ga::c.     "  Bad,  indeed  !     J 
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should  not  have  kiiowu  you,  Sir  Mul- 
berry,    Dear,  dear  !     'J.'his  'is  bad." 

Ralph's  manner  was  one  of  pro- 
found humility  and  respect ;  and  the 
low  tone  of  voice  was  that,  which  the 
gentlest  consideration  for  a  sick  man 
would  have  taught  a  visitor  to  assume. 
But  the  expression  of  his  face,  Sir 
Mulberry's  being  reverted,  was  in 
extraordinary  conUtist  ;  and  as  he 
stood,  in  his  usual  attitude,  calmly 
ioolving  on  the  prostrate  form  before 
him,  all  that  part  of  his  features  which 
was  not  cast  into  shadow  by  his  pro- 
truding and  contracted  brows,  bore  the 
bnpress  of  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
turning  towards  him,  as  though  by  a 
violent  effort.  "  Am  I  a  sight,  that 
you  stand  gazing  there  ?  " 

As  he  turned  his  face,  Ralph  re- 
coiled a  step  or  two,  and  making  as 
though  he  were  irresistibly  impelled  to 
express  astonishment,  but  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so,  sat  dowji  with 
well-acted  confusion. 

"  I  have  inquired  at  the  door.  Sir 
Mulberry,  every  day,"  said  Ralph, 
"  twice  a  day,  indeed,  at  first — and  to- 
night, presuming  upon  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  past  transactions  by  which 
we  have  mutually  benefited  in  some 
degree,  I  could  not  resist  soliciting 
admission  to  your  chamber.  Have 
you — have  you  suffered  much  ? "  said 
Ralph,  bending  forward,  and  allowing 
the  same  harsh  smile  to  gather  upon 
his  face,  as  the  other  closed  his  eyes. 

"  More  than  enough  to  please  me, 
and  less  than  enough  to  please  some 
brokcn-dowu  hacks  that  you  and  I 
luiow  of,  and  who  lay  their  ruin 
between  us,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Sir 
Mulberry,  tossing  his  arm  restlessly 
upon  the  coverlet. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
deprecation  of  the  intense  irritation 
with  which  this  had  been  said  ;  for 
there  was  an  aggravating,  cold  dis- 
tinctness in  his  speech  and  manner 
M'hich  so  grated  on  the  sick  man  that 
he  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

"  And  what  is  it  in  these  '  past 
transactions,'  that  brought  you  here 
to-)iight  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulljori-y. 


"  Nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  «  There 
are  some  bills  of  my  lord's  which 
need  renewal ;  but  let  them  be,  till  you 
are  well.  I — I — came,"  said  Ralph, 
speaking  more  slowly,  and  v/ith 
harsher  emphasis,  "  I  came  to  say 
how  grieved  I  am  that  auy  relative 
of  mine,  although  disowned  by  me, 
should  have  inflicted  such  pmiishment 
on  you  as " 

"  Punishment  !  "  interposed  Sir 
Mulberry. 

"  I  know  it  has  been  a  severe  one," 
said  Ralph,  wilfully  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  interruption,  "  and 
that  has  made  me  the  more  anxious 
to  tell  you  that  I  disown  this  vagabond 
— that  I  acknowledge  him  as  no  kin 
of  mine — and  that  I  leave  him  to  take 
his  deserts  from  you,  and  every  man 
besides.  You  may  wring  his  neck  if 
you  please.     /  shall  not  interfere." 

"  This  story  that  they  tell  me  here, 
has  got  abroad  then,  has  it  ? "  asked 
Sir  Mulberry,  clenching  his  hands  and 
teeth. 

"  Noised  in  all  directions,"  replied 
Ralph.  "  Every  club  and  gaming- 
room  has  rung  with  it.  There  has 
been  a  good  song  made  about  it,  as 
I  am  told,"  said  Ralph,  loolcing 
eagerly  at  his  questioner.  "  I  have 
not  heard  it  myself,  not  being  in  the 
way  of  such  things,  but  I  have  been 
told  it's  even  printed  —  for  private 
circulation — but  that 's  all  over  town, 
of  course." 

"  It 's  a  lie  !  "  said  Sir  Mulberry  ; 
"  I  tell  you  it 's  all  a  lie.  The  mare 
took  fright." 

"  Tliey  say  he  frightened  her,"  ob- 
served Ralph,  in  the  same  unmoved 
and  quiet  manner.  "  Some  say  he 
frightened  you,  but  thafs  a  lie,  I 
know.  I  have  said  that  boldly — oh,  a 
score  of  times  !  I  am  a  peaceable 
man,  but  I  can't  hear  folks  tell  that  of 
you — No,  no." 

When  Sir  MulbeiTy  found  coherent 
words  to  utter,  Ralph  bent  forward 
A\ith  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  a  face  as 
calm  as  if  its  every  line  of  stenmess 
had  been  cast  in  iron. 

"  When  I  am  off  this  cursed  bed," 
said  the  invalid,  actually  striking  at 
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his  broken  leg  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  I 
jKussion,  "  I  '11  have  such   rcvcnjjc  as  | 
110 ver  man  U:\ii  yet.     By  <i —  I  will  !  i 
Acciileiit  tavouriiig  him,  he  has  marked 
me  i(ir  a  week  or  twn,  but  I  '11  put  a  , 
mark  on  him  that  he  shall  carry  tu  his  '■ 
travc.     I  '11   slit  his  uoso  and  eai-s — 
Hoj;  liim — maim    him    for    life.     I  '11 
do  more  than  that  ;  I  '11  drai^  that  jiat- ' 
tern  of  chastity,  that  [)ink  of  prudery, ' 
the  delicate  sister,  through " 

It  might  have  been,  that  even  Ralph's 
sold  blood  tingled  in  his  cheeks  at 
that  moment.  It  might  have  been,  j 
that  Sir  Mulben'y  remembered,  that, ' 
knave  and  usurer  us  he  was,  he  must, 
in  some  early  time  of  infancy,  have 
twined  his  arm  about  her  father's 
neck.  He  stopped,  and,  menjicing 
with  his  hand,  confirmed  the  unuttered 
threat  with  a  tremendous  oath.  j 

"  It  is  a  galUng  thing,"  said  Ralph, 
after  a  sliort  term  of  silence,  during 
wliieii  he  had  eyed  the  sulRrer  keeidy, 
"  to  think  that  the  man  abimt  town, 
the  rake,  the  roiu;  the  rook  of  twenty  i 
seasons,  sliould  be  brought  to  this 
f:\Si*  by  a  mere  boy  !  "  j 

Sir   Mulberry    darted    a    wrathful  | 
look  at  him,  but    Ralph's  eyes  were 
bent   upon  the   gmuncl,  and  his  face 
wore  no  other  expression  than  one  of 
thoughtfulness. 

"  A  raw,  slight  stripling,"  continued 
Ralph,  "against  a  man  whose  very 
weight  might  crush  him  ;  to  6»y 
niitiiiiig  of  his  skill  in — I  am  right,  I 
think,"  said  Ual|>h,  raising  his  eyes, 
"  you  were  a  patron  of  the  ring  once, 
were  you  not  ?  " 

The  sick  man  made  an  impatient 
gestui'e,  which  Ral])h  chose  to  con- 
sider as  one  of  accpiiescence. 

''Ha!"  he  said,  "I  thought  so. 
That  was  before  I  knew  you,  but  I 
was  pretty  sure  I  couldn't  be  mis- 
tjil:en.  He  is  light  and  active,  1  sup- 
pose. But  those  were  slight  advant- 
ages compared  with  yours.  Luek, 
luck — these  hangdog  outcasts  have  it." 

'•  He  '11  need  the  most  he  has,  when 
I  am  well  again,"  said  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk,  "  let  him  fly  where  he  will." 

"  Oh  ! "  returned  Ralph  quickly, 
"be   doesn't   dream  of  that.     He  is 


here,  good  sir,  waiting  your  ])lcasuro 
— here  in  London,  walkini:;  the  streets 
at  noonday  ;  carrying  it  oif  jauntily  ; 
looking  for  you,  I  swear,"  said  liivlph, 
his  face  darkening,  and  his  own  hatred 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  him,  for  the 
fii-st  time,  as  this  gay  pictui*e  of  Nicho- 
las presented  itself  ;  "  if  we  were  only 
citizens  of  a  country  where  it  could  bo 
safely  done,  I  'd  give  good  money  to 
have  him  stabbed  to  the  heart  and 
rolled  into  the  kennel  for  the  dogs  to 
teai-." 

As  R^djih,  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  his  old  client,  vented  this  little 
piece  of  sound  family  feeling,  and  took 
up  his  hat  jireiiaratory  to  departing. 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  looked  in. 

"  Why  what  in  th*  deyvle's  name, 
Hawlc,  have  you  and  Nickleby  been 
talking  about  ?  "  said  the  young  man. 
"  1  neyver  heard  such  an  insuperable 
riot.  Croak,  croak,  croak.  Bow, 
wov.-,  wow.  \\'hat  has  it  all  been 
about  ? " 

"  Sir  Mulberry  has  been  angry,  ray 
Lord,"  said  Ralph,  looking  towards 
the  couch. 

"  Not  about  money,  I  hope  ?  Nothing 
has  gone  wTong  in  business,  has  it, 
Nickleby  ? » 

"  No,  my  Lord,  no,"  returned 
Ralph.  "  On  that  point  we  always 
agree.  Sir  Mulberry  has  been  calling 
to  mind  the  cause  of " 

Tiiere  was  neitlier  necessity  nor 
opportunity  for  Ralph  to  proceed  ; 
for  Sir  .Mulijerry  took  up  the  theme, 
and  vented  his  threats  and  oaths 
against  Nicholas,  ahnost as  ferociously 
as  before. 

I^lph,  who  was  no  common  ob- 
server, was  surprised  to  see  that  as 
this  tiinvde  proceeded,  the  manner  of 
Lord  Frederick  Vei-isopht,  who  at  the 
conimencemeait  had  been  twirliiiii  his 
whiskers  with  a  most  dandified  and 
listless  air,  underwent  a  complete 
alteration.  He  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when.  Sir  Mulberry  ceasing  tc 
sjieai,  the  young  lord  angrily,  and 
almost  unaftect<dly,  requested  never 
to  have  the  subject  renewed  in  his 
presence. 

«'  Mmd  that,  Hawk! "  headdcd,  with 
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unusual  enei'gy,  "I  never  will  be  a 
party  to,  or  permit,  if  I  can  help  it, 
a  cowardly  attack  upon  this  young 
fellow." 

"  Cowardly  !  "  interrupted  his 
friend. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  turning 
full  upon  him.  "  If  you  had  told  him 
who  you  were  ;  if  you  had  given  him 
your  card,  and  found  out,  afterwards, 
Uiat  his  station  or  character  prevented 
your  fighting  him,  it  would  have  been 
bad  enough  then  ;  upon  my  soul  it 
would  have  been  bad  enough  tlien. 
As  it  is,  you  did  wrong.  I  did  wi-ong 
too,  not  to  interfere,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  What  happened  to  you  after- 
wards, was  as  much  the  consequence 
of  accident  as  design,  and  more  your 
fault  than  his  ;  and  it  shall  not,  with 
my  knowledge,  be  cruelly  visited  upon 
him — it  shall  not  indeed." 

With  this  emphatic  repetition  of 
his  concluding  words,  the  young  lord 
turned  upon  his  heel ;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  adjoining  room  he 
tm-ned  back  again,  and  said,  with 
even  greater  vehemence  than  ho  had 
di.splayed  before, 

"  I  do  believe,  now  ;  upon  my  honour 
I  do  believe,  that  the  sister  is  as 
virtuous  and  modest  a  young  lady  as 
she  is  a  handsome  one  ;  and  of  the 
brother,  I  say  this,  that  he  acted  as 
her  brother  should,  and  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  manner.  And  I  only 
wish,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  that 
any  one  of  us  came  out  of  this  matter 
half  as  well  as  he  does." 

So  saying,  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Ralph 
Nickleby  and  Sir  Mulberry  in  most 
unpleasant  astonishment. 

"  Is  this  your  pupil  V  asked  Ralph, 
softly,  "  or  has  he  come  fresh  from 
some  country  parson  1  " 

"  Green  fools  take  these  fits  some- 
times," replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawlc, 
biting  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door. 
"  Leave  him  to  me." 

Ralph  exchanged  a  familiar  look 
with  his  old  acquaintance  ;  for  they  had 
suddenly  grown  confidential  again  in 
this  alarming  surprise;  and  took  his 
Way  home,  thoughtfully  and  slowly. 


While  these  things  were  being  said 
and  done,  and  long  before  they  were 
concluded,  the  omnibus  had  disgorged 
Miss  La  Creevy  and  her  escort,  and 
they  had  arrived  at  her  own  door. 
Now,  the  good-nature  of  the  httle 
miniature-painter  would  by  no  means 
allow  of  Smike's  walking  back  again, 
until  he  had  been  previously  refreshed 
with  just  a  sip  of  something  comfort- 
able and  a  mixed  biscuit  or  so  ;  and 
Smike,  entertauiing  no  objection  either 
to  the  sip  of  something  comfortable,  or 
the  mixed  biscuit,  but,  considering  on 
the  contrary  that  they  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  preparation  for  a  walk 
to  Bov.',  it  fell  out  that  he  delayed 
much  longer  than  he  originally  in- 
tended, and  that  it  was  some  half 
hour  after  dusk  when  he  set  forth  on 
his  journey  home. 

Tliere  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
losing  his  way,  for  it  lay  quite  straiglit 
before  him,  and  he  had  walked  into 
town  with  Nicholas,  and  bade  alone, 
almost  every  day.  So,  Miss  La  Creevy 
and  he  shook  hands  with  mutual  .con- 
fidence, and,  being  charged  with  more 
Idnd  remembrances  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Nickleby,  Smike  started  off. 

At  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he 
tui-ned  a  little  out  of  the  road  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  having  a  look 
at  Newgate.  After  staring  up  at  the 
sombre  walls,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  with  great  care  and  dread  for 
some  minutes,  he  turned  back  again 
into  the  old  track,  and  walked  briskly 
through  the  city  ;  stopping  now  and 
then,  to  gaze  in  at  the  window  of  some 
particularly  attractive  shop,  then  run- 
ning for  a  little  way,  then  stopping 
again,  and  so  on,  as  any  other  country 
lad  might  do. 

He  liad  been  gazing  for  a  long  time 
through  a  jeweller's  window,  wishing 
he  could  take  some  of  the  beautiful 
trinkets  home  as  a  present,  and  ima- 
gining what  delight  they  would  afford 
if  he  could,  when  the  clocks  struck 
three-quarters  past  eight  ;  roused  by 
the  sound,  he  hun-ied  on  at  a  very 
quick  pace,  and  was  crossing  the  cor- 
ner of  a  bye  street  when  he  felt  him- 
self violently  brought  to,  with  a  jerlc 
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So  sudden  tiiat  he  was  obliged  to  cling 
to  a  liunp-post  to  sjive  himself  froni 
fulling.  At  tiic  same  moment,  a  small 
boy  clung  tight  round  his  lei:,  and  a 
shrill  cry  ol  "Here  he  is,  i'athei", — 
Hooray  !"  vibrated  in  his  ears. 

SmiUe  know  that  voice  too  well. 
He  cast  his  despairing  eyes  downward 
towards  the  form  from  which  it  had 
proceeded,  and,  shuddering  from  head 
to  foot,  looked  round.  Mr.  Squeers 
had  hooked  him  in  tlic  coat-collar 
with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and 
w.as  hanging  on  at  the  other  end 
with  all  his  might  and  m.ain.  The 
cry  of  triumpli  proceeded  from  Master 
Wackfonl,  who,  regardless  of  all  his 
kicks  and  struggles,  clung  to  him  wth 
the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog  ! 

One  glance  showed  him  this  ;  and 
in  that  ono  glance  the  terrified  crea- 
ture became  utterly  powerless  and  un- 
able to  utter  a  sound. 

"  Here 's  a  go  ! "  cried  Mr.  Squeers, 
pi'adually  coming  hand-over-hand  down 
the  umbrella,  and  only  unhooking  it 
when  he  had  got  tight  hold  of  the 
victim's  coll.ar.  "  Here  's  a  delicious 
go  !  Waekford,  my  boy,  call  up  one 
of  them  coaches." 

"  A  coach,  father  ! "  cried  little 
Wackford. 

"  Yes,  a  coach,  sir,"  replied  Squeers, 
feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  countenance 
of  Smike.  "  Damn  the  expense. 
Let 's  have  him  in  a  coach." 

"  What  "s  he  been  a  doing  of  ?  " 
asked  a  labourer,  with  a  hod  of  bricks, 
against  whom  and  a  fellow- labourer 
Mr.  Squeers  had  backed,  on  the  first 
jerk  of  the  umbrella. 

"Everything!"  replied  Mr.  Squecre, 
looking  fixedly  at  his  old  pupil  in  a 
sort  of  rapturous  trance.  "  Every- 
thing— running  away,  sir — joining  in 
blood-thirsty  attacks  upon  his  master, 
— there 's  nothing  that 's  bad  that 
he  hasn't  done.  Oh,  what  a  delicious 
go  is  this  here,  good  Lord  !  " 

The  man  looked  Irom  Squeers  to 
Smike  ;  but  such  mental  faculties  as 
the  poor  fellow  possessed,  had  utterly 
deserted  him.  The  coach  came  up  ; 
Master  \\'a>'kford  entered  ;  S(jueers  j 
puslied   in   his    prize,   and   following  i 


close  at  his  heels,  pulled  uji  the  glasses. 
The  coachman  mounted  his  box  and 
drove  slowly  off,  leaving  the  two 
bricklayer.*,  and  an  old  ajuile-woman, 
and  a  town-made  little  boy  returning 
from  an  evening  school,  who  had  been 
the  only  witnesses  of  tho  scene,  to 
meditate  upon  it  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Squeers  sat  himself  down  on 
the  opposite  seat  to  the  unfortunate 
Smike,  and,  planting  his  hands  firmly 
on  his  knees,  looked  at  him  for  some 
five  minutes,  when,  seeming  to  recover 
from  his  trance,  he  uttered  a  loud 
laugh,  and  .slapped  his  old  pupil's  face 
several  times — taking  the  right  and 
left  sides  alternately. 

"  It  isn't  a  dream  !  "  said  Squeers. 
"  That 's  real  flesh  and  blood  !  I  know 
the  feel  of  it  ;  "  and  being  quite 
a.ssured  of  his  good  fortune  by  these 
experiment.s,  Mr.  Squeers  administered 
a  few  boxes  on  the  ear,  lest  the  enter- 
tauiments  should  seem  to  partake  of 
sameness,  and  laughed  louder  and 
longer  at  every  one. 

"  Your  mother  will  be  fit  to  jump 
out  of  her  skin,  my  boy,  when  .she 
heai's  of  this,"  said  Squeers  to  his 
son. 

"  Oh,  won't  she  though,  father  ?  " 
rejilicd  Master  Wackford. 

"To  think," — said  Squeers,    "that 
!  you  and  me  should  be  turning  out  of 
a  street,  and  come  upon  him  at  the 
I  very  nick  ;    and   that  I  should  have 
him   tight,   at  only  one    cast  of  the 
I  umbrella,  as  if  I  had  hooked  him  with 
a  gi'appling-iron  !— Ha,  ha  !  " 
I      "Didn't   I    catch    hold    of  his  leg, 
[neither,  father?"   said  litttle  Wack- 
ford. 

j      "  You   did  ;   like  a  good  'un,   my 

!  boy,"   said  Mr.  Squeers,  patting  his 

^  son's  head,  "  and  you  sliall  have  the 

!  be.st  button-over  jacket  and  waistcoat 

that  the  next  new  boy  brings  down,  a-s 

a  reward  of  merit — mind  that.     You 

alw.ays  keep  on  in  the  same  path,  and 

do    them    things   that   you   see   your 

father  do,  and  when  you  die  you  '11  go 

right  slap  to  Heaven  and  no  questions 

».sked." 

Improving  the  occa-Mon  in  t)irso 
words,  Mr.  Squeers  patted  his  son's 
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he?.d  again,  and  then  patted  Smilce's — 
but  hai'det"  ;  and  inquired  in  a  ban- 
tering tone  liow  he  foimd  himself  by 
this  time. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  rei^lied  Smilce, 
looking  wildly  round. 

"  To  be  sure  you  must.  You  're 
about  right  there,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers. 
"You  '11  go  home  very  soon,  you  will. 
You  '11  find  yourself  at  the  peaceful 
village  of  Dotheboys,  m  Yorkshire,  in 
something  under  a  week's  time,  my 
young  friend  ;  and  the  next  time  you 
i;et  away  from  there,  I  give  you  leave 
to  keep  away.  Where  's  the  clothes 
you  run  off  in,  you  ungrateful  rob- 
ber 1 "  said  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  severe 
voice. 

Smike  glanced  at  the  neat  attire 
which  the  care  of  Nicholas  had  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  wning  his  hands. 

"  Do  you  know  tliat  I  could  hang 
you  up,  outside  of  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
making  away  with  them  articles  of 
property  ?  "  said  Squeers.  "  Do  you 
know  that  it 's  a  hanging  matter — and 
I  an't  quite  certain  whether  it  an't  an 
anatomy  one  besides — to  walk  off  with 
up'ards  of  the  valley  of  five  pound 
from  a  dwelling-house  ?  Eh  —do  you 
know  tliat  ?  What  do  you  suppose  was 
the  worth  of  them  clothes  you  had  ? 
Do  you  know  that  that  Wellington- 
boot  you  wore,  cost  eight-and-twenty 
shillings  when  it  was  a  pair,  and  the 
shoe  seven-and-six  ?  But  you  came  to 
the  right  shop  for  mercy  when  you  came 
to  me,  and  thank  your  stars  that  it  is 
me  as  has  got  to  serve  you  with  the 
article." 

Anybody  not  in  Mr.  Squeers's  con- 
fidence, would  have  supposed  tiiat  he 
was  quite  out  of  the  article  in  question, 
instead  of  having  a  large  stock  on 
hand  ready  for  all  comers  ;  nor  would 
the  opinion  of  sceptical  persons  have 
andergone  much  alteration  when  he 
followed  up  the  remark  by  poking 
Kmike  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of 
his  umbrella,  and  dealing  a  smart 
shower  of  blows,  with  the  ribs  of  the 
same  instrument,  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders. 

"  I  never  thrashed  a  boy  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach before,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 


when  be  stopped  to  rest.  "There's 
inconveniency  in  it,  but  the  novelty 
gives  it  a  sort  of  relish  too  !  " 

Poor  Smike  !  He  warded  off  the 
blows,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now 
shi'unk  into  a  corner  of  the  coach, 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees  ;  he  was 
stunned  and  stupified,  and  had  no 
more  idea  that  any  act  of  his,  would 
enable  him  to  escape  from  the  all- 
powerful  Squeers,  now  that  he  had  no 
friend  to  speak  to  or  advise  with,  than 
he  had  had  in  all  the  weary  years  of 
his  Yorkshire  life  which  preceded  the 
arrival  of  Nicholas. 

The  journey  seemed  endless  ;  street 
after  street  was  entered  and  left  be- 
hind; and  still  they  went  jolting  on. 
At  last,  Mr.  Squeers  began  to  thrust 
his  head  out  at  the  window  every  half- 
minute,  and  to  bawl  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions to  tlie  coachman  ;  and  after 
passing,  with  some  difficulty,  through 
several  mean  streets  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  houses  and  the  bad  state 
of  the  road  denoted  to  have  been 
recently  built,  Mr.  Squeers  suddenly 
tugged  at  the  check  string  with  all  his 
might,  and  cried,  "  Stop  !  " 

"  What  are  you  pulling  a  m.an's 
arm  off  for  ?  "  said  the  coachman,  look- 
ing angrily  down. 

"  That's  the  house,"  replied  Squeers. 
"  The  second  of  them  four  little 
houses,  one  story  high,  with  the  green 
shutters — there's  a  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  with  the  name  of  Snawley." 

"  Couldn't  you  say  that,  without 
wrenching  a  man's  limbs  off  his 
body  ?  "  inquired  the  coachman. 

"No!"  bawled  Mr.  Squeers.  "Say 
another  word,  and  I'll  summons  you 
for  having  a  broken  winder.     Stop  ! " 

Obedient  to  this  direction,  the  coach 
stopped  at  Mr.  Snawley's  door.  Mr. 
Snawley  may  be  remembered  as  the 
sleek  and  sanctified  gentleman  wlio 
confided  two  sons  (in  law)  to  the 
parental  care  of  Mr.  Squeers,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
history.  Mr.  Snawley's  house  was  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  some  new 
settlements  adjoining  Somers  Town, 
and  Mr.  Squeers  had  taken  lodgings 
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tlicrein,  for  a  short  time,  as  his  stay 
wftH  longer  than  usual,  and  the  Saracen, 
having  experience  of  Master  Wack- 
ford's  api)etite,  had  declined  to  receive 
him  on  any  other  tenns  than  as  a  full- 
grown  eiistonier. 

"Ik-re  we  are!"  said  Squcers, 
hurrying  Smike  into  the  little  parlour, 
where  Mr.  Snawley  and  his  wife  were 
taking  a  lobster  supper.  "  Here  's  the 
vagrant  —  the  felon  —  the  rebel — the 
monster  of  unthankfulness." 

"  What  !  The  boy  that  nui  away  !" 
cried  Snawley,  resting  liis  kiiile  and 
fork  upright  on  the  table,  and  opening 
his  eyes  to  their  full  width. 

"  The  very  boy,"  said  Squeers,  put- 
ting his  fist  close  to  Smike's  nose,  and 
drawing  it  away  again,  and  repeating 
the  process  several  times,  with  a  vicious 
aspect.  "  If  there  wasn't  a  lady  pre- 
sent, I  'd  fetch  him  such  a :  never 

mind,  I  '11  owe  it  him." 

And  here  Mr.  Squcers  related  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  and  when  and 
where,  he  had  picked  up  the  runaway. 

"  It 's  cieai"  that  there  has  been  a 
Providence  in  it, sir,"  said  Mr.  Snawley, 
casting  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
humility,  and  elevating  his  fork,  with  a 
l>it  of  lobster  on  the  top  of  it,  tow.ards 
the  ceilhig. 

"  Providence  is  against  him,  no 
doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  scratch- 
ing his  nose.  "  Of  course  ;  that  was 
10  be  expected.  Aj'.ybody  might  have 
known  that." 

"  Ilard-heartedness  and  evil-doing 
will  never  prosper,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley. 

"  Never  was  such  a  thing  known," 
rejoined  Squeers,  taking  a  little  roll  of 
notes  from  his  pocket-book,  to  see  that 
tliey  were  all  sale. 

"I  have  been,  Mrs.  Snawley,"  said 
Mr.  Squecre,  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  upon  this  point,  "  I  have 
been  that  chap's  benefactor,  feeder, 
teacher,  and  cloth^r.  I  have  been 
that  chap's  classical,  commercial,  ma- 
thematical, philosophical,  and  trigono- 
mical  friend.  My  son — my  only  son, 
Wackford  —  has  been  his  brother  ; 
Mrs.  Squeei"s  li.is  been  his  mother, 
grandmother,  aunt, — Ah  !   and  I  may 


say  uncle  too,  all  in  ono.  She  never 
cottoned  to  anybody,  excej)t  tlii'm  two 
engaging  and  delightful  boys  of  yours, 
as  she  cottoned  to  this  chap.  M'hat's 
my  return  ?  What 's  come  of  my 
milk  of  human  kindness?  It  turns 
into  curds  and  whey  when  I  look  at 
him." 

"  V/eli  it  may,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  .Snaw- 
ley.    "  Oh  !  Well  it  may,  sir." 

"  WHiere  has  he  been  all  this  time? " 
inquired   Snawley.      "  Has   ho    been 

living  with ? " 

"  Ah,  sir  ! "  interposed  Squeers,  con- 
fronting him  again.  "  Have  you  been 
a  living  with  that  there  devilish 
Nickleby,  sir?" 

But  no  threats  or  cuffs  could  elicit 
from  Smiko  one  word  of  reply  to 
this  question  ;  for  he  had  internally 
resolved  that  he  would  rather  perish 
in  the  wretched  prison  to  which  he 
was  again  about  to  bo  consigned, 
than  utter  one  .syllable  which  could 
involve  his  first  and  true  friend.  He 
had  already  called  to  mind  the  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  liis  past 
life,  which  Nicholas  had  laid  upoD 
him  when  they  travelled  from  York- 
shire ;  and  a  confused  and  perplexed 
idea  that  his  benefactor  might  have 
committed  some  terrible  crime  in 
bringing  him  away,  which  w  ould  render 
hira  liable  to  heavy  punishment  if 
d'  iccti^d,  had  contributed,  in  some 
d'urcc,  to  reduce  him  to  his  jiresent 
state  of  apathy  and  terror. 

Such    were    the     thoughts — if    to 
visions   so    imperfect  and    undefined 
as  those  which  wandered  through  hia 
enfeebled    brain,    the    term    can    bo 
applied — which    were   present  to  the 
mind   of  Smike,  and    rendered    him 
I  deaf  alike   to    intimidation   and   per- 
suasion.    Finding  every  effort  useless, 
Mr.    Scjueei-s    conducted    him    to    a 
httlo  back  room  ui)-stairs,  where   he 
W.1S   to  p.is3  the   night  v»  and,  taking 
the  precaution  of  removing  his  shoes, 
and  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  of 
locking  the  door  on  the  outside,  lest 
I  he  should  master  up  sufficient  energy 
I  to  make  an   attempt  at  escape,  that 
worthy    gentleman    left    him  to   his 
:  meditations. 
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What  those  meditations  were, 
and  how  the  poor  creature's  heart 
sunk  within  him  when  lie  thought — 
wlicn  did  he,  for  a  moment,  cease 
to  think  ! — of  his  late  home,  and  the 
dear  friends  and  familiar  faces  with 
which  it  was  associated,  cannot  be 
told.  To  prepare  the  mind  for  such 
a  heavy  sleep,  its  gi'owth  must  be 
stopped  by  rigour  and  cruelty  in 
childhood  ;  there  must  be  years  of 
misery  and  suffering  lightened  by  no 
ray  of  hope  ;  the  chords  of  the 
heart,  which  beat  a  quick  response 
to  the  voice  of  gentleness  and  affec- 


tion, must  have  rusted  and  broken 
in  their  secret  places,  and  bear  the 
lingering  echo  of  no  old  word  of  love 
or  kindness.  Gloomy,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  short  day,  and  dull  the 
long,  long  twilight,  pi-eceding  such 
a  night  of  intellect  as  his. 

There  were  voices  which  would  have 
roused  him,  even  then  ;  but  their  wel- 
come tones  could  not  penetrate  there  ; 
and  he  crept  to  bed  the  same  listless, 
hopeless,  blighted  creature,  that  Ni- 
cholas had  first  found  him  at  the 
Yorkshire  school. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


IM    WHICU    iXOTIIER   OLD   FRIEND   ENCOU.NTERS  SlIIKE,  VERY   OPPORTUXELT    AND 
TO    SOME    PURPOSE. 


The  night,  fraught  with  so  much 
bitterness  to  one  poor  soul,  had  given 
place  to  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer 
morning,  when  a  north-country  maii- 
3oach  traversed,  with  cheerful  noise,  the 
yet  silent  streets  of  Islington,  and, 
giving  brisk  note  of  its  approach  v.ith 
the  lively  winding  of  the  guard's  horn, 
clattered  onwai'd  to  its  halting-place 
hard  by  the  Post-office. 

The  only  outside  passenger  was  a 
burly,  honest-looking  countrjanan  on 
the  box,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
appeared  so  wrapt  in  admiring  wonder, 
as  to  be  quite  insensible  to  all  the 
bustle  of  getting  out  the  bags  and 
parcels,  until  one  of  the  coach  windows 
being  let  shai'ply  down,  he  looked 
round,  and  encountered  a  pretty  female 
face  which  was  just  then  thrust  out. 

"  See  there,  lass  ! "  bawled  the 
counU'yman,  jjointing  towards  the 
object  of  his  admiration.  "  There  be 
Paul's  Church.  'Ecod,  he  be  a  soiz- 
able  'un,  he  be." 

"  Goodness,  John  !  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  it  could  have  been  half  the 
size.     What  a  monster  ! " 

'•'  Mousthcr  ! — Ye  're     aboot    right 


there,  I  reckon,  Mrs.  Brovvdie,"  said 
the  countryman  good-humouredly,  as 
he  came  slowly  down  in  his  huge  top- 
coat, "  and  wa'at  dost  thee  tak  yon 
place  to  be  noo — thot  'un  ower  the 
wa'.  Ye'd  never  coom  near  it  'gin  ye 
thried  for  twolve  moonths.  It's  na' 
but  a  Poast-ofiice  !  Ho !  ho  !  They 
need  to  charge  for  dooble-latthers.  A 
Poast-office  !  Wa'at  dost  thee  think 
o'  thot  ?  'Ecod,  if  thot's  on'y  a  Poast- 
office,  I'd  loike  to  see  where  the  Lord 
JIayor  o'  Lunnun  lives." 

So  saying,  John  Browdie — for  .he  it 
was — opened  the  coach-door,  and  tap- 
ping Mrs.  Brov.die,  late  Miss  Price, 
on  the  cheek  as  he  looked  in,  burst 
into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Weel  !  "  said  John,  "  Dang  ray 
bootuns  if  she  bea'nt  asleep  agean  ! " 

"  She 's  been  asleep  all  night,  and 
was,  all  yesterday,  except  for  a  minute 
or  two  now  and  then,"  replied  John 
Browdie's  choice,  "  and  I  was  very 
sorry  when  she  woke,  for  she  has  been 
so  cross  ! " 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  a 
slumbering  figure,  so  niufHed  in  shawl 
and  cloak,  that  it  would  have  been 
matter  of  impossibility  to  guess  at  its 
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SOX  but  for  a  brown-beavcr  bonnet 
Jiiul  green  veil  which  ornamented  the 
head,  and  which,  hanng  been  crushed 
and  flattened,  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  in  that  particulai-  an^de  of 
the  vohielo  from  wliieh  the  lady's 
snores  now  proceeded,  presented  an 
appeai'auee  sufHcieutly  ludicrous  to 
have  moved  less  risible  muscles  than 
tliose  of  John  Browdie's  ruddy  face. 

"  Hollo  ! "  cried  John,  twitchhig  one 
end  of  the  dragged  veil.  "  Coom, 
wakiien  oop,  will  'ee." 

After  several  burrowings  into  the 
old  comer,  and  many  exclamations 
of  impatience  and  fatigue,  »lie  figure 
struggled  uito  a  sitting  jiosture  ;  and 
there,  under  a  mass  of  crumpled 
be:iver,  and  smTounded  by  a  semi- 
circle of  blue  curl-papers,  were  the 
delicate  features  of  Miss  P'anny 
Sijuccrs. 

"  Oh,  'Tilda  ! ''  cried  Miss  Squeers, 
"How  you  have  been  kicking  of  me 
through  this  blessed  night!  " 

"  Well,  1  do  like  that,"  replied  her 
friend,  laughing,  "  when  you  have  had 
nearly  the  wliole  coach  to  youi-self." 

"  Don't  deny  it,  "Tilda,"  s;iid  Miss 
Squeers,  impressively,  "  because  you 
have,  and  it 's  no  use  to  go  attempting 
to  say  you  haven't.  You  mightn't 
have  known  it  in  your  sleep,  'Tilda, 
but  I  haven't  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
single  wink,  and  so  I  think  I  am  to  be 
believed." 

With  which  reply,  Miss  Squeers 
;i'ljusted  the  bonnet  and  veil,  which 
Hi. thing  but  supernatural  interference 
and  an  utter  suspension  of  nature's 
laws  could  have  reduced  to  any  shape 
or  form  ;  and  evidently  flattering  hcr- 
Belf  that  it  looked  uncommonly  neat, 
brushed  off  the  sandwieh-ci'umbs  and 
bits  of  biscuit  which  had  accumulated 
in  her  lap,  and  availing  herself  of  John 
Browdie's  proffered  arm,  descended 
from  the  c^ach. 

"  Noo,"  said  Joh;;,  when  a  hackney- 
coach  had  been  called,  and  the  ladies 
and  the  luggage  hmTied  in,  "  gang  to 
the  Sai-ah's  Head,  mun." 

"  To  the  rcrc  / "  cried   the  coach- 
nan. 
"  Lawk,  Mr.  Browdie  !"  intennipted 


Miss  Squeei-s.    "  The-  idea !  Sai-accu'a 
Head." 

"  Sure-ly,"  said  John,  « I  know'd  it 
was  something  aboot  Sarah — to  the 
Sarah's  Son's  Head.  Dost  tliou  know 
thot  ?" 

"  Oh,  ah — I  know  that,"  replied  the 
coachman  gruflly,  as  he  banged  the 
door. 

"  'Tilda,  dear  —  really,"  remon- 
strated Miss  Squeers,  "  wc  shall  bo 
taken  for  1  don't  know  what." 

"  Let  them  Uik  us  as  they  foind 
us  ;  "  said  John  Browdie,  "  we  de.on't 
come  to  Lunnun  to  do  nought  but  'joy 
oursel,  do  wc  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Browdie,"  replied 
Miss  Squeers,  looking  singularly  dis- 
mal. 

"  Well,  ther,"  said  John,  "  it 's  no 
matther.  I  've  only  been  a  maiTJed 
m.-ui  fower  days,  'account  of  poor  old 
feyther  deein'  and  puttin'  it  off.  Hero 
be  a  wcddin'  jiarty  —  broide  and 
broide'.smaid,  and  the  groom  —  if  a 
num  dean't  'joy  himsel  noo,  when 
ought  he,  hey  I  Drat  it  all,  thot  "s 
what  I  want  to  know." 

So,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to 
enjoy  himself  at  once,  and  lose  no 
time,  Mr.  Browdio  gave  his  wife  a 
hearty  kiss,  and  succeeded  in  wresting 
another  from  Miss  Squeers,  after  a 
maidenly  resistance  of  scratching  and 
straggling  on  the  part  of  that  young 
lady,  which  was  not  quite  over  when 
tliey  reached  the  Sai'acen's  Head. 

Here,  the  party  straightway  retired 
to  rest ;  the  refreshment  of  sleep  being 
necessai-y  after  so  long  a  journey  ;  and 
here  they  met  again,  about  noon,  to  a 
substantial  breakfast,  spread  by  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Browdie,  in  a  small 
private  room  up-stairs  connnanding  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  stables. 

To  have  seen  Miss  Squeers  now, 
divested  of  the  brown  beaver,  the 
gi-ecn  veil,  and  the  blue  curl-papers, 
and  aiTayed  in  all  the  vii'gin  splendour 
of  a  white  frock  and  spencer,  with  a 
white  muslin  bonnet,  and  an  imitative 
damask  rose  in  full  bloom  on  the  in- 
side thereof :  her  luxuriant  crop  of 
hair  arranged  in  curls  so  tight  that  it 
wjis  impossible  they  could  come  out 
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by  any  accident;,  and  lier  bonnet-cap 
trimmed  with  little  damask  roses, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  so 
many  promising  scions  of  the  big  one 
— to  have  seen  all  this,  and  to  have 
seen  the  broad  damask  belt,  matching 
both  the  family  rose  and  the  little 
ones,  which  encircled  her  slender 
waist,  and  by  a  happy  ingenuity  took 
off  from  the  shortness  of  the  spencer 
behind, — to  have  beheld  all  this,  and 
to  have  talcen  further  into  account  the 
coral  bracelets  (rather  short  of  beads, 
and  with  a  very  visible  black  string) 
which  clasped  her  wrists,  and  the  coral 
necklace  wdiich  rested  on  her  neck, 
supporting,  outside  her  frock,  a  lonely 
cornelian  heart,  typical  of  her  own 
disengaged  affections — to  have  con- 
templated all  these  mute  but  expres- 
sive appeals  to  the  purest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  might  have  thawed  the 
frost  of  age,  and  added  new  and  inex- 
tinguishable fuel  to  the  fire  of  youth. 

The  waiter  was  touched.  Waiter  as 
lie  was,  he  had  human  passions  and 
feelings,  and  he  looked  very  hard  at 
Miss  Squeers  as  he  handed  the  muffins. 

"  Is  my  pa  in,  do  you  know  ? "  asked 
Miss  Squeers  with  dignity. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Miss  ?  " 

"  My  pa,"  repeated  Miss  Squeers  ; 
"  is  he  in  ?  " 

"  In  where,  Miss  ? " 

"  In  here — in  the  house  !  "  replied 
Miss  Squeers.  "  My  pa — Mr.  Wack- 
ford  Squeers — he 's  stopping  here.  Is 
he  at  home  ? " 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  gen'l- 
man  of  that  name  in  the  house,  Miss," 
replied  the  waiter.  "  There  may  be, 
in  the  coffee-room." 

May  he.  Very  pretty  this,  indeed  ! 
Here  was  Miss  Squeers,  who  had  been 
depending,  all  the  wa>'  to  London,  tipon 
showing  her  friends  how  much  at  home 
she  would  be,  and  how  much  respect- 
ful notice  her  name  and  connexions 
would  excite,  told  that  her  father 
might  be  there  !  "As  if  he  was  a 
feller  !  "  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with 
emphatic  indignation. 

"  Ye'd  betther  inquire,  mun,"  said 
John  Browdie.  "  An'  bond  up  another 
pigeon-pie,  will'ee  ?     Dang  the  chap," 


muttered  John,  looking  into  the  empty 
dish  as  the  waiter  retired  ;  "  Does  ho 
ca'  this  a  pie — three  yoong  pigeons 
and  a  troifling  matther  o'  steak,  and  a 
crust  so  loigiit  that  you  doant  know 
when  it 's  in  your  mooth  and  when  it 's 
gane  ?  I  wonder  hoo  many  pies  goes 
to  a  bi-eakfast ! " 

After  a  short  interval,  which  Johii 
Browdie  employed  u])on  the  ham  and 
a  cold  round  of  beef,  the  waiter  re- 
turned with  another  pie,  and  the  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Squeers  was  not 
stopping  in  the  house,  but  that  he  came 
there  every  day,  and  that  du'ectly  lie 
arrived,  he  should  be  sho^vn  up-stau*s. 
With  this,  he  retired ;  and  he  had  not 
retired  two  minutes,  when  he  returned 
with  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  hopeful  son. 

"  Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  this  I " 
said  Mr.  Squeers,  when  he  had  saluted 
the  party,  and  received  some  private 
family  intelligence  from  his  daughter. 

"  Who,  indeed,  pa  1 "  replied  that 
young  lady,  spitefully.  "  But  you  see 
'Tilda  'is  married  at  last." 

"  And  I  stond  threat  for  a  soight  o' 
Lunnun,  schoolmeasther,"  said  John, 
vigorously  attacking  the  pic. 

"  One  of  them  things  that  young 
men  do  when  they  get  married,"  re- 
turned Squeers ;  "  and  as  runs  through 
with  their  money  like  nothing  at  all ! 
How  much  better  wouldn't  it  be  now, 
to  save  it  up  for  the  eddication  of  any 
little  boys,  for  instance.  They  come 
on  you,"  said  Mr.  Squeers  in  a  mo- 
ralising way,  "  before  you  're  aware  of 
it  ;  mine  did  upon  me." 

"  Will  'ee  pick  a  bit  1 "  said  John. 

"I  won't  myself,"  returned  Squeers; 
"  but  if  you  '11  just  let  little  Wackford 
tuck  into  something  fat,  I  '11  be  obliged 
to  you.  Give  it  him  in  his  fingers, 
else  the  waiter  charges  it  on,  and 
there 's  lot  of  profit  on  this  sort  of 
vittles  without  that.  If  you  hear  tlie 
waiter  coming,  sir,  shove  it  in  your 
poclcet  and  look  out  of  the  mndow, 
d  'ye  hear  ? " 

"  I  'm  awake,  father,"  replied  the 
dutiful  Wackford. 

"  Well,"  said  Squeers,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  "  It 's  your  turn  to  be  mar- 
ried next.     You  must  make  haste." 
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"  Oil,  1  'm  ill  no  hun^,"  said  Miss 
ibjuours,  very  sharply. 

'•  No,  FaiHiy  ? "  cried  her  old  friend 
with  some  archness. 

"  No,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Sfjuccrs, 
shaking  her  head  vehemently.  "  / — 
can  wait."' 

"  So  can  tlio  young  men,  it  seems, 
Fanny,"  ohservcd  Mra.  Brottdic. 

'•  They  au't  draw'd  into  it  by  me, 
'Tiltla,"  retorted  Miss  S<iueerB. 

"  No,"  rcturncil  her  friend  ;  "  tli.nt  's 
exceedingly  true." 

The  sarcastic  tone  of  this  reply 
might  have  provoked  a  rather  acrimo- 
nious reti)rt  from  Miss  Squeers,  who, 
besides  being  of  aconstitutionally  vicious 
temper — aggmvated,  just  now,  by  travel 
and  recent  jolting — was  somewhat 
irritated  by  old  recollections  and  the 
failure  of  her  own  designs  upon  Mr. 
lirowdie  ;  and  the  acrimonious  retort 
might  have  led  to  a  >;reat  many  other 
retorts,  which  might  have  led  to 
Heaven  knows  what,  if  the  subject  of 
conversation  had  not  been,  at  that  i)re- 
cise  moment,  accidentally  changed  by 
Mr.  Squeers  himself. 

"What  do  you  tliink  ?"  said  that 
gentlenjan  ;  "  who  do  you  supjiose  we 
iiave  laid  hands  on,  Wackford  and 
me  I " 

"  Pa  !  not  Mr. ? "  Miss  Squeers 

was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  but 
Mrs.  Browdie  did  it  for  her,  and 
added,  "Nickleby?" 

"  No,"  said  Squeers.  "  But  next 
door  to  him  though." 

"  You  can't  mean  Smike  ?  "  cried 
Miss  Squeers,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  I  can  though,"  rejoined  her 
father.  "  I  've  got  him,  hard  Riid 
fast." 

"  Wa'at ! "  exclaimed  John  Browdie, 
pushing  away  his  plate.  "  Got  that 
poor — tlom'd  scoondrel, — where  !" 

"  Why,  in  the  top  b.-xck  room,  at  my 
lodging,"  replied  Squeers,  "  with  him 
on  one  side,  and  the  key  on  the  other." 

"At  thy  loodgin'  !  Thee'st  gotten 
liira  at  thy  loodgiii'  1  Ho  !  ho  !  The 
Bchoolmea.«!ther  agin  all  England.  Give 
ns  tliee  bond,  raun  ; — I  'm  d.arned  but 
I  must  shak  thee  by  the  bond  forthoc. 
—Gotten  him  at  thy  loodgin'  J  " 


"  Yes,"  replied  Squeers,  staggering 
in  his  chair  under  the  congratulatory 
blow  on  the  chest  wliich  the  stout 
Yorksliircnian  dealt  him — "  thankee. 
Don't  do  it  again.  You  mean  it 
kindly,  I  know,  but  it  liurts  rather — • 
yes,  there  he  is.  That's  not  so  bad, 
is  it?" 

"  Ba'ad  !  "  repeated  John  Bi-owJie. 
"  It 's  cneaf  to  scare  a  mun  to  hear 
tell  on." 

"  1  thought  it  would  surprise  you  a 
bit,"  said  Squeers,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"It  was  pretty  neatly  done,  and  pretty 
quick  too." 

"  Hoo  wor  it  1"  inquired  John,  sit- 
ting down  close  to  him.  "  Tell  us  all 
aboot  it,  mun  ;  coom,  quick  !  " 

Although  he  could  not  keep  pace 
with  John  Browdie's  imimtience,  Mr. 
Squeers  related  the  lucky  chance  by 
which  Smike  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
as  quickly  a.s  he  could,  and,  except 
when  he  was  internipted  by  the  admir- 
ing remarks  of  his  auditore,  paused 
not  in  the  recital  untU  he  had  brought 
it  to  an  end. 

"  For  fear  he  should  give  me  the 
slipjhy  any  chance,"  observed  Squeei-s, 
when  he  had  fmished,  looking  very 
cunning,  "  1  've  taken  three  outsides 
for  to-moiTow  morning — for  Wackford 
and  him  and  me — and  have  arranged  to 
leave  the  accounts  and  the  new  boys  to 
the  ftgent,  don't  you  see  ?  So,  it 's  very 
luck-y  you  come  to-day,  or  you  'd  have 
missed  us  ;  and  as  it  is,  unless  you 
could  come  and  tea  with  me  to-night, 
we  shan't  see  anything  more  of  you 
before  we  go  away." 

"  Deant  say  anoothcr  wurd,"  re- 
turned the  Yorkshii'eman,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand.  "  We  'd  coom,  if  it  was 
twenty  mile." 

"  No,  would  you  though  ?  "  returned 
Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  not  expected 
quite  such  a  ready  acceptance  of  his 
invitation,  or  he  would  have  considered 
twice  before  he  gave  it. 

John  Browdie's  only  reply  w.as 
another  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  an 
assur;ince  that  they  would  not  Ijegin  to 
see  London  till  to-mori'ow,  so  that  they 
might  be  at  Mr.  Snawley's  at  six  o'clocK 
without  fail  ;  and  after  some  further 
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conversation,  Mr.  Squecrs  and  his  son 
departed. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Browdie  was  in  a  very  odd  and 
excitable  state  :  bursting  occasionally 
into  an  explosion  of  laughter,  and  then 
taking  up  his  hat  and  running  into  the 
coach-yard  to  have  it  out  by  himself. 
He  was  very  restless  too,  constantly 
walking  in  and  out,  and  snapping  his 
fingers,  and  dancing  sci*aps  of  uncouth 
country  dances,  and,  in  short,  conduct- 
ing himself  in  such  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner,  that  Miss  Squeers  opined 
he  was  going  mad,  and,  begging  her 
dear  'Tilda  not  to  distress  herself, 
communicated  her  suspicions  in  so 
many  words.  Mrs.  Browdie,  however, 
without  discovering  any  gi-eat  alarm, 
observed  that  she  had  seen  him  so, 
once  before,  and  that  although  he  was 
almost  sure  to  be  ill  after  it,  it  would 
not  be  anything  very  serious,  and 
therefore  lie  was  better  left  alone. 

The  result  proved  her  to  be  per- 
fectly correct ;  for,  while  they  were  ail 
sitting  in  Mr.  Snawley's  parlour  that 
night,  and  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
get  dusk,  John  Browdie  was  taken  so 
ill,  and  seized  with  such  an  alarming 
dizziness  in  the  head,  that  the  whole 
company  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  His  good  lady,  indeed, 
was  the  only  person  present,  who  re- 
tained presence  of  mind  enough  to 
observe  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  lie 
down  on  Mr.  Squeers's  bed  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  left  entirely  to  himself, 
he  would  be  sure  to  recover  again 
almost  as  quicldy  as  he  had  been  taken 
ill.  Nobody  could  refuse  to  try  the 
effect  of  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  before 
sending  for  a  surgeon.  Accordingly, 
John  was  supported  up-stairs,  witli 
great  difticulty;  being  a  monstrous 
weight,  and  regularly  tinnbling  down 
two  steps  every  time  they  hoisted  liim 
up  three  ;  and,  being  laid  on  the  Ijed, 
was  left  in  chai-go  of  his  wife,  who, 
after  a  short  interval,  re-appeared  in 
the  parlour,  with  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  lie  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  John  Browdie  was 
Bittmg  on  the  bed  with  the  reddest  face 


ever  seen,  cramming  the  comer  of  the 
pillow  into  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his 
roaring  out  loud  with  laughter.  He 
had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  suppressing 
this  emotion,  than  he  slipped  off  his 
shoes,  and  creeping  to  the  adjoining 
room  where  the  prisoner  was  confined, 
turned  the  key,  which  was  on  the  out- 
side, and  darting  in,  covered  Sniike'a 
mouth  with  his  huge  hand  before  he 
could  utter  a  sound. 

"  Ods-bobs,  dost  thee  not  know  me^ 
mun  ?  "  whispered  the  Yorkshireman 
to  the  bewildered  lad.  "  Browdie, — 
chap  as  met  thee  efther  schoolmeasther 
was  banged  I " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Smike.  "  Oh  ! 
help  me." 

"  Help  thee  ! "  replied  John,  stop- 
ping his  month  again,  the  instant  he  had 
said  thus  much.  "  Thee  didn't  need 
help,  if  thee  war'nt  as  silly  yoougster  as 
ever  draw'd  breath.  Wa'at  did  'ee 
come  here  for,  then  ?  " 

"  He  brought  me  ;  oh  !  he  brought 
me,"  cried  Smike. 

"  Brout  thee  !  "  replied  John. 
"  Why  didn't  'ee  punch  his  head,  or  lay 
theeself  doon  and  kick,  and  squeal  out 
for  the  pollis  ?  I  'd  ha'  licked  a  doozen 
such  as  him  when  I  was  yoong  as  thee. 
But  thee  be'est  a  poor  broken-doon 
chap,"  said  John,  sadly,  "and  God 
forgi'  me  for  bragging  ower  yan  o'  his 
weakest  creetm'S ! " 

Smike  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  John  Browdie  stopped  him. 

"Stan  still,"  said  the  Yorkshireman, 
"  and  doant'ee  speak  a  morsel  o'  talk 
till  1  tell'ee." 

With  this  caution,  John  Browdie 
shook  his  head  significantly,  and  draw- 
ing a  screw-driver  from  his  pocket, 
took  off  the  box  of  the  lock  in  a  very 
deliberate  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  laid  it,  together  with  the  imple- 
ment, on  the  floor. 

"  See  thot  ? "  said  John.  «  Thot  be 
thy  doin'.     Noo,  coot  awa' !  " 

Smike  looked  vacantly  at  him,  as  if 
unable  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 

"  I  say,  coot  awa',"  repeated  John, 
hastily.  "  Dost  thee  know  where  thee 
livest?  Thee  dost  ?  Weel.  Arc  yoa 
thy  clothes,  or  school-measthor's  i  " 
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**  M!no,"  replied  Smike,  as  the  York- 
sliirenian  hurried  him  to  the  adjoiniiij^ 
roiiin,  and  |)(»int'.'d  out  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  ii  coat  whic-ii  were  lyinj;  on  a  chair. 

"  On  \vi'  'em,"  said  Jolm,  forcing 
the  wron;;  ami  into  the  wrong  sleeve, 
and  winding  tiie  tails  of  the  coat  round 
the  fugitive's  neck.  "  Noo,  foller  me, 
and  wlien  thee  get'st  ootside  door,  turn 
to  tlio  right,  and  they  wcan't  see  thee 
I)a.s.s." 

"  Hut — but — he'll  hear  me  shut  the 
door,"  replied  Smike,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

•'  Then  dean't  shut  it  at  all,"  retorted 
John  Hrowdie.  "■  Dang  it,  thee  Vjcan't 
••ileard  o'  schoolmcasther's  takkin'  cold, 
1  hope?" 

"  N-no,"  said  Smike,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering in  his  head.  "  But  he  brought 
me  buck  before,  and  will  again.  He 
will,  he  will  indeed." 

"  He  wull,  ho  wull !"  rejilied  John 
impatiently.  "  He  wean't,  he  wean't. 
Looke'e  !  I  wont  to  do  this  neighbourly 
loike,  and  let  them  think  thee's  gotten 
swa'  o'  theesclf,  but  if  he  cooras  oot  o' 
thot  parlour  awhilcs  theer't  clearing 
oir,  he  nmn'  have  mercy  on  his  oun 
boans,  for  I  wean't.  If  he  foinds  it 
oot,  soon  efther,  I'll  put  'un  on  a  wTong 
scent,  1  warrant'eo.  But  if  thee  kecps't 
a  good  hart,  thec'lt  be  at  whoam  afore 
they  know  tlices't  gotten  off.  Coom  ! " 

Smike,  who  comprehended  just 
enough  of  this  to  know  it  was  intended 
as  encouragement,  prepared  to  follow 
with  totteiing  steps,  when  Jolm  whis- 
pered in  his  car. 

"  The'lt  just  tell  yoong  ileasther, 
that  I'm  s[)loiccd  to  'Tilly  Price,  and 
to  be  hccrd  on  at  the  S;inicen  by  lat- 
thor,  .ir.d  that  I  bec'nt  jonlou.^  of 'mi — 


!  dang  it,  I'm  loike  to  boost  when  I  think 
o'  that  neigiit !  'Cod,  I  think  I  see  'uii 
now,  a  powderin'  awa'  at  the  thin  bread 
'  an  butther  !  " 

It  wa.s  rather  a  ticklish  recollection 
for  John  just  then,  for  he  was  within 
'  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  a  loud  guf- 
faw. Restraining  himself,  however 
just  in  time,  by  a  great  eflbrt,  he  glided 
down  stairs,  hauling  Smike  behind 
him  ;  and  ])lacing  himself  close  to  the 
parlour-door,  to  confront  the  first  per- 
son that  might  come  out,  signed  to  him 
I  to  make  off. 

Having  got  so  far,  Smike  needed  no 
I  second  bidding.     Opening  the  house- 
door  gently,  and   casting  a   look    of 
mingled   gratitude   and  terror  at  his 
deliverer,  he  took  the  direction  which 
had  been  indicated  to  him,  and  sped 
away,  like  the  wind. 
I      The  Yorkshireman  remained  on  his 
post,  for  a  few  minutes,  but,  finding 
I  that  there  was  no  pause  in  the  con- 
1  vcrsation  inside,  crept  back  again  un- 
heard, and  stood,  listening  over   tlie 
stair-rail,  for  a  full  hour.    Everything 
remaining  perfectly  quiet,  he  got  into 
Mr.  Squecrs's   bed,   once   more,    and 
drawing   the  clothes   over   his   head, 
'  laughed  till  he  was  nearly  smothered. 
I      If  there  could  only  have  been  some- 
!  body  by,  to  see  how  the  bed-clothea 
'  shook,  and  to  see  the  Yorkshireman's 
great  red  face  and  round  head  appear 
^  above  the  sheets,  every  now  and  then, 
,  like  some  jovial  monster  coming  to  the 
'  surface  to  breathe,  and  once  more  dive 
{ down    convulsed    witn    the    laughter 
which  came  bm-stins  forth   afresh — 
that     somebody     would     have     bccu 
I  scarcely  less  amused  than  John  Brow- 
•  die  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICU  NICHOLAS  FALLS  IN  LOVE.  HE  EMPLOYS  A  MEDIATOR,  WHOSE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS ARE  CROWNED  WITH  UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS,  EXCEPTING  IN  ONE 
SOLITARY    PARTICULAR. 


Ones  more  out  of  the  clutches  of 
his  old  persecutor,  it  needed  no  fresh 
Btimnktion  to  call  forth  the  utmost 
energy  and  exertion  that  Smike  was 
capable  of  summoning  to  his  aid. 
Without  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
reflect  upon  tlie  course  he  was  taking, 
or  the  probabihty  of  its  leading  him 
homewards  or  the  reverse,  he  fled 
away  with  surprising  swiftness  and 
constancy  of  purpose,  borne  upon  such 
wings  as  only  Fear  can  wear,  and  im- 
pelled by  imaginary  shouts  in  the 
well-remembered  voice  of  Squeers, 
who,  with  a  host  of  pm'suers,  seemed 
to  the  poor  fellow's  disordered  senses 
to  press  hard  upon  his  track  ;  now 
left  at  a  greater  distance  in  the  real-, 
and  now  gaining  faster  and  faster  upon 
him,  as  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
terror  agitated  him  by  turns.  Long 
after  he  had  become  assm-ed  that  these 
sounds  were  but  the  creation  of  his 
excited  brain,  he  still  held  on,  at  a 
pace,  which  even  wealcness  and  ex- 
haustion could  scarcely  retard.  It 
was  not  until  the  darlaiess  and  quiet 
of  a  country  road,  recalled  him  to 
a  sense  of  external  objects,  and  the 
starry  sky,  above,  warned  him  of  the 
rapid  flight  of  time,  that,  covered 
with  dust  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
stopped  to  hsten  and  look  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  silent.  A  glare  of 
light  in  the  distance,  casting  a  wann 
glow  upon  the  sky,  marked  where  the 
huge  city  lay.  Solitary  fields,  divided 
by  hedges  and  ditches,  through  many 
of  which  he  had  crashed  and  scram- 
bled in  his  flight,  skirted  the  road, 
both  by  the  way  he  had  come  and 
upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was  late 
now.  They  could  scarcely  trace  him 
by  such  paths  as  he  had  taken,  and  if 
he  could  hope  to  regain  his  own  dwell- 
ing, it  must  surely  be  at  such  a  time  I 
as  that,  and  uiider  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness.   This,  by  degrees,  became  pretty] 


plain,  even  to  the  mind  of  Smike.  He 
had,  at  first,  entertained  some  vaguo 
and  childish  idea  of  travelling  into  the 
covmtry  for  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  and 
then  returning  homewards  by  a  wide 
circuit,  which  should  keep  him  cleai' 
of  London — so  great  was  his  appre- 
hension of  traversing  the  streets  alone, 
lest  he  should  again  encounter  his 
dreaded  enemy — but,  yielding  to  the 
conviction  which  these  thoughts  in- 
spired, he  turned  bad;,  and  taking  the 
open  road,  though  not  without  many 
fears  and  misgivings,  made  for  Lon- 
don again,  with  scarcely  less  speed  of 
foot  than  that  with  which  he  had  left 
the  temporary  abode  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

By  the  time  he  re-entered  it,  at  the 
v/estcm  extremity,  the  greater  part 
of  the  shops  were  closed.  Of  the 
throngs  of  people  who  had  been 
tempted  abroad  after  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  few  remained  in  the  streets, 
and  they  were  lounging  home.  But 
of  these  he  asked  his  way  from  time 
to  time,  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  in- 
quiries, he  at  length  reached  the  dwell- 
ing of  Newman  Noggs. 

All  that  evening,  Newman  had  been 
hunting  and  searching  in  by-ways  and 
coi'ners  for  the  very  person  who  now 
knocked  at  his  door,  while  Nicholas 
had  been  pursuing  the  same  inquiry 
in  other  directions.  He  was  sitting, 
with  a  melancholy  au',  at  his  poor 
supper,  when  Smike's  timorous  and 
uncertain  knock  reached  liis  ears. 
Alive  to  every  soimd,  in  his  anxious 
and  expectant  state,  Newman  hurried 
down  stairs,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of 
joyful  surprise,  dragged  the  welcome 
visitor  into  the  passage  and  up  the 
stairs,  and  said  not  a  word  until  he 
had  him  safe  in  his  own  garret  and 
the  door  was  shut  behind  them,  when 
he  mixed  a  great  mug-full  of  gin  and 
water,  and  holding  it  to  Smike's  mouth, 
as  one  might  hold  a  bowl  of  mediciuo 
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to  the  lips  of  a  refractory  child,  com- 
manded hiin  to  drain  it  to  the  lost 
drop. 

Newman  looked  uncommonly  blank 
when  he  found  that  Smike  did  little 
more  than  put  his  lips  to  the  precious 
n\ixture  ;  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  mu!»  to  his  own  mouth  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  compassion  for  his  poor 
friend's  weakness,  when  Smike,  be- 
ginning to  relate  the  adventures  which 
had  befallen  him,  an-ested  him  half- 
way, and  he  stood  listening,  with  the 
mug  in  his  hand. 

It  was  odd  enough  to  sec  the  change 
that  came  over  Newman  as  Smike 
proceeded.  At  first  he  stood,  rubbing 
his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  as 
a  preparatory  ceremony  towards  com- 
posing himself  for  a  draught ;  then, 
at  the  mention  of  Squccrs,  he  took  the 
mug  under  his  arm,  and  opening  his 
eyes  very  wide,  looked  on,  in  the 
utmost  astonishment.  When  Smike 
came  to  the  assault  upon  himself  in 
the  hackney-coach,  he  luistily  deposited 
tlie  mug  upon  the  table,  and  limped 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  e.\citcmcnt,  stopping  him- 
self with  a  jerk,  every  now  and  tlien, 
as  if  to  listen  moi'e  attentively.  When 
John  Browdie  came  to  be  spoken  of, 
ho  dropped,  by  slow  and  gradual  de- 
grees, into  a  chair,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  upon  his  knees — quicker  and 
quicker  as  the  story  reached  its  climax 
— burst,  at  last,  into  a  laugh  composed 
of  one  loud  sonorous  "  Ila  !  Ha  !  " 
having  given  vent  to  which,  his  coun- 
tenance immediately  Ml  again  as  he 
inquired,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  John 
Browdie  and  Squeers  had  come  to 
blows. 

"  No  !  I  think  not,"  replied  Smike. 
*I  don't  think  he  could  have  missed 
me  till  I  had  got  quite  awiiy." 

Newman  scratched  his  head  with  a 
show  of  great  disapjiointment,  and 
3nce  more  lifting  up  tiie  mug,  applied 
himself  to  the  contents  ;  smiling  mean- 
while, over  the  rim,  with  a  grim  and 
ghastly  smile  at  Smike. 

**You  shall  stay  here,"  said  New- 
man ;   *you'ro  tired — fagged.     I'll 


tell  them  you're  come  back.  They 
have  been  half  mad  about  you.  Mr. 
Nicholas — " 

"  God  bless  hini  ! "  cried  Smike. 

"  Amen  ! "  returned  Newman.  "  He 
hasn't  had  a  minute's  rest  or  peace  ; 
no  more  has  the  old  lady,  nor  Miss 
Nickleby." 

"  No,  no.  Has  she  thought  about 
me  ?  "  said  Smike.  "  Has  she  though  ? 
oh,  has  siie — has  she  ?  Don't  tell  mo 
so,  if  she  has  not." 

"  She  has,"  cried  Newman.  "  She  is 
as  noble-hearted  as  she  is  beautiful.'' 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  Smike.  "  Well 
said  ! " 

"  So  mild  and  gentle,"  said  Newman. 

"Yes,  yes!"  cried  Smike,  with 
increasing  eagerness. 

"And  yet  with  such  a  time  and 
gallant  spirit,"  pursued  Newman. 

He  was  going  on,  in  his  enthusia.sm, 
when,  chancing  to  look  at  his  com- 
panion, he  .saw  that  he  had  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  that  teai'S 
were  stealing  out  between  his  fingers. 

A  moment  before,  the  boy's  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  unwonted  fire, 
and  every  feature  had  been  lighted  up 
with  an  excitement  which  made  him 
appear,  ibr  the  moment,  quite  a  differ- 
ent being. 

"  Well,  well,"  muttered  Newman, 
as  if  he  wei'e  a  little  puzzled.  "  It 
has  touched  ine,  more  than  once,  to 
tliink  such  a  nature  should  have  been 
exposed  to  such  trials ;  this  poor 
fellow — yes,  yes, — he  feels  that  too — 
it  softens  him — makes  him  think  of 
his  fonner  misery.  Hali !  That 's  it  ? 
Yes,  that 's — hum  ! " 

It  was  by  no  means  clear,  from  the 
tone  of  these  broken  reflections,  that 
Newman  No2:gs  considered  them  as 
explaining,  at  all  satisfactorily,  the 
emotion  which  had  suggested  them. 
He  sat,  in  a  musing  attitude,  for  some 
time,  regarding  Smike  occasionally 
with  an  anxious  and  doubtful  glance, 
which  sufficiently  showed  that  he  was 
not  very  remotely  connected  with  his 
thoughts. 

At  length  he  repeated  his  proposi- 
tion that  Smike  should  remain  where 
he  was  for  that  night,  and  that  he 
X2 
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(Noggs)  should  straightway  repau'  to 
the  cottage  to  reUeve  the  suspense  of 
the  family.  But,  as  Srail;e  would  not 
hear  of  this — pleading  his  anxiety  to 
see  his  friends  again^they  eventually 
sallied  forth  together  ;  and  the  night 
being,  by  this  time,  far  advanced,  and 
Smike  being,  besides,  so  footsore  that  he 
could  hardly  crawl  along,  it  was  within 
an  hour  of  sunrise  when  they  reached 
their  destination. 

At  the  first  sound  of  their  voices 
outside  the  house,  Nicholas,  who  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  devising 
schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost 
charge,  started  from  his  bed,  and  joy- 
fully admitted  them.  There  was  so 
much  noisy  conversation,  and  congra- 
tulation, and  indignation,  that  the  re- 
inainder  of  the  family  were  soon 
awaliened,  and  Smike  received  a  wann 
and  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from 
Kate,  but  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  also, 
who  assured  him  of  her  future  favom' 
and  regard,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to 
relate,  for  his  entertainment  and  that 
of  the  assembled  circle,  a  most  re- 
markable account  extracted  from  some 
work  the  name  of  which  she  had 
never  known,  of  a  miraculous  escape 
from  sf.me  prison,  but  what  one  she 
couldn't  remember,  effected  by  an 
officer  whose  name  she  had  forgotten, 
confined  for  some  crime  which  she 
didn't  clearly  recollect. 

At  first  Nicholas  was  disposed  to 
give  his  uncle  credit  for  some  portion 
of  this  bold  attempt  (which  had  so 
nearly  proved  successful)  to  carry  off 
Smike  ;  but,  on  more  mature  consi- 
deration, he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  full  merit  of  it  rested  with  Mr. 
Squeers.  Determined  to  ascertain,  if 
he  could,  through  Jolm  Browdie,  how 
the  case  really  stood,  he  betook  himself 
to  his  daily  occupation  :  meditating  as 
he  went,  on  a  great  variety  of  schemes 
for  the  punislmient  of  tlie  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster,  all  of  which  had  their 
foundation  in  the  strictest  pi-inciples 
of  retributive  justice,  and  had  but 
the  one  drawback  of  being  wholly 
impracticable. 

"A  fine  moriiing,  Mr.  Linkinwater !" 
Baid  Nicholas,  entci'ing  the  office. 


"  Ah  ! "  replied  Tim,  "  talk  of  the 
country,  indeed  !  What  do  you  think 
of  tiiis,  now,  for  a  day — a  London  day 
—eh  ?  =' 

"  It 's  a  little  cleai-er  out  of  town," 
said  Nicholas, 

"  Clearer  !  "  echoed  Tim  Linkin- 
water. "  You  should  see  it  from  my 
bed-room  window." 

"  You  should  see  it  from  jjimc," 
I'eplied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  said  Tim  Linkin- 
water, "  don't  tell  me.  Country  !  " 
(Bow  was  quite  a  rustic  place  to  Tim,) 
"  Nonsense  !  What  can  you  get  in  the 
country'  but  new-laid  eggs  and  flowers? 
I  can  buy  new-laid  eggs  in  Leadenhall 
market,  any  morning  before  breakfast ; 
and  as  to  flowers,  it 's  worth  a  run  up- 
stairs to  smell  my  raignionette,  or  to 
see  the  double-wallflower  in  the  back- 
attic  window,  at  No.  6,  in  the  court." 

"There  is  a  double- wallflower  at 
No.  6,  in  the  court,  is  there  I "  said 
Nicholas. 

"Yes,  is  there !"  replied  Tim,  "and 
planted  in  a  cracked  jug,  without  a 
spout.     There  were  hyacinths  there, 

this  last  spring,  blossoming  in but 

you'U  laugh  at  that,  of  course." 

"  At  what  1 " 

"At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking- 
bottles,"  said  Tim. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  were  encouraired  by 
the  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  com- 
municative on  the  subject ;  and  stick- 
ing behind  his  ear,  a  j)en  that  he  had 
been  makuur,  and  shutting  up  his 
knife  with  a  smart  click,  said, 

"  They  beloni]  to  a  sickly  bed-ridden 
hurap-ljacked  boy.  and  seem  to  be  the 
only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his 
sad  existence.  How  many  years  is  it," 
said  Tim,  pondering,  "since  I  first 
noticed  him,  quite  a  little  child,  drag- 
ging himself  about,  on  a  pair  of  tmy 
crutches  ?  Well !  Well  !  not  many  ; 
but  though  they  would  appear  nothing, 
if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem 
a  long,  long  time,  when  I  think  of  him. 
It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  Tim,  breaking 
off,  "to  see  a  little  deformed  child 
sitting  apart  from  other  cl'.ildreii,  who 
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Firo  active  and  inci-ry,  watchinp;  the 
games  he  is  donied  the  power  to  share 
in  He  made  my  heart  acho  very 
often." 

"It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nichilas, 
"  tiiat  disentani^les  itself  from  tlie  close 
avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  8  n-h 
thin;:s.     You  were  sayinj^ " 

"  Tliat  the  flowers  belon;:;e<l  to  this 
poor  boy,".s;iid  Tim  ;  "  that  s  all.  When 
it  is  tine  weather,  and  lie  can  crawl 
out  of  bed,  he  draws  a  chair  close  to 
die  window,  and  sits  there,  looking  at 
them,  and  arran^^inj;  them,  all  day  long. 
We  ii.>;ed  to  nod,  at  fii-st.  and  tlien  we 
came  to  speak.  Formerly,  when  I 
called  to  him  of  a  morning,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile,  and 
say, '  better  ; '  but  now  he  shakes  his 
liead,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over 
his  old  plant.s.  It  must  he  dull  to 
watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  the 
Hying  clouds,  for  so  many  montlis  ; 
but  he  is  very  patient." 

"  Is  tliere  nobody  in  the  house  to 
ch.eer  or  help  him  '."  asked  Nicholas. 

'•  His  father  lives  there,  I  believe," 
replied  Tim,  "  and  other  people  too  ; 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  nmch  for  the 
poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked  him, 
very  often,  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  him  ; 
his  answer  is  always  the  .same, — '  No- 
thing.' His  voice  is  growing  weak  of 
late,  but  I  can  stc  tliat  he  makes  the 
old  reply.  He  can't  leave  his  bed 
now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  be- 
side the  window,  and  there  he  lies,  all 
day :  now  looking  at  the  sky,  and  now 
at  his  flowers,  which  be  still  makes 
shift  to  trim  and  water,  with  his  own 
thin  hands.  At  night,  when  he  sees 
my  candle,  he  di-aws  back  his  curtain, 
and  leaves  it  so,  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
5eems  such  company  to  him  to  know 
that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit  at  my 
window  for  an  hour  or  more,  tliat  he 
may  see  I  am  still  awake  ;  and  some- 
times I  get  up  ill  the  night  to  look  at 
the  dull  melancholy  lisrht  in  his  little 
room,  and  wonder  whetlier  he  is  awake 
or  sleeping. 

"  The  night  will  not  be  long  coming," 
said  Tim, "  when  he  will  sleep,  and 
never  wake  again  on  earth.  Wo  have 
never  .so  much  aa  .shaken  hands  in  all 


our  lives ;  and  yot  I  shall  miss  him 
like  au  old  friend.  .\re  tliore  any 
country  flowers  that  could  iiit<*rest  me 
like  these,  do  you  think  '.  Or  do  you 
suppose  that  the  withering  of  a  liundred 
kinds  of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow, 
called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names  that 
were  ever  invented,  woulil  give  me  one 
fraction  of  the  pain  that  I  shall  feel 
when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are 
swe])t  away  as  lumber!  Country!" 
cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  em- 
pha.sis  ;  "  don't  you  know  that  I 
couldn't  have  such  a  court  under  my 
bed-room  window,  anywhere,  but  in 
Loiuhm  {" 
I  With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  hia 
i  back,  and  pretending  to  be  absorbed 
in  his  accounts,  took  an  opportmiity 
of  h.-istily  wiping  his  eyes  when  he 
supposed  Nicholas  was  looking  another 
way. 

Whether  it  was  th.at  Tim's  accounts 
were  more  than  usually  intricate  that 
morning,  or  whether  it  was  that  iiis  habi- 
tual serenity  had  been  a  little  disturbed 
by  these  recollections,  it  so  happened 
that  when  Nicholas  returaed  from 
executing  some  commission,  and  in- 
quired whether  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble 
was  alone  in  his  room,  Tim  promptly, 
and  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
r'^plied  in  the  aftimiative,  although 
somebody  had  passed  into  the  room 
not  ten  minutes  before,  and  Tim  took 
especial  and  particular  pride  in  pre- 
venting any  intrusion  on  either  of  the 
brothers  when  they  were  engaged  with 
any  visitor  whatever. 

"  I  '11  take  this  letter  to  him  at  once," 
said  Nicholas,  "  if  that 's  the  case." 
And  with  that,  he  walkdl  to  the  room 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

No  answer. 

Another  knock,  and  still  no  answer. 

"  He  can't  be  here,"  thought  Ni- 
cholas.    "  I  '11  lay  it  on  his  table." 

So,  Nicholas  opened  the  door  and 
walkeil  in  ;  and  vei'y  quickly  he  turnetl 
to  walk  out  again,  when  he  saw,  to  his 
gi'eat  astonishment  and  discomfiture,  a 
young  lady  upon  her  knees  at  ^Ir. 
Checryble's  feet,  and  Mr.  Cheeryble 
beseeching  her  to  rise,  and  entreating 
a  third  person,  w  ho  had  the  appearance 
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of  the  young  lady's  female  attendant, 
to  add  her  persuasions  to  his  to  induce 
her  to  do  so. 

Nicholas  stammered  out  an  awkward 
apology,  and  was  precipitately  retiiing, 
when  the  young  lady,  turning  her  head 
a  little,  presented  to  his  view  the 
features  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  had 
seen  at  the  register-office  on  his  first 
visit  long  before.  Glancing  from  her 
to  the  attendant,  he  recognised  the 
same  clumsy  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied her  then  ;  and  between  his 
admiration  of  the  young  lady's  beauty, 
and  the  confusion  and  surprise  of  this 
unexpected  recognition,  he  stood  stock- 
still,  in  such  a  bewildered  state  of  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  that,  for  the 
moment,  he  was  quite  bereft  of  the 
power  either  to  speak  or  move. 

"  My  dear  rna'am — my  dear  young 
lady,"  cried  brother  Charles  in  violent 
agitation,  "  pray  don't — not  another 
word,  I  beseech  and  entreat  you  !  I 
implore  you — I  beg  of  you — to  rise. 
We — we — are  not  alone." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  young 
lady,  who  staggex'ed  to  a  chair  and 
swooned  away. 

'  She  has  fainted,  sir,"  said  Nicholas, 
darting  eagerly  forward. 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  ! "  cried  bro- 
ther Charles.  "  Where  is  my  brother 
Ned  ?  Ned,  my  dear  brother,  come 
here  pray." 

"  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  his  brother,  hurrying  into  the 
room, "  what  is  the ah  !  what " 

"  Hush  !  husli ! — not  a  word  for  your 
life,  brother  Ned,"  retui"ned  the  other. 
"  Ring  for  the  housekeeper,  my  dear 
brother — call  Tim  Linkinwater  !  Here, 
Tim  Linkinwater,  sir — Mr.  Nickleby, 
my  dear  sir,  leave  the  room,  I  beg  and 
beseech  of  you." 

"  I  think  she  is  better  now,"  said 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  watching  the 
patient  so  eagerly,  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  request. 

"  Poor  bird  !"  cried  brother  Charles, 
gently  taking  her  hand  in  his,  and  lay- 
ing her  head  upon  his  arm.  "  Brother 
Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised, I  know,  to  witness  this,  in  busi- 
Qes3  hom's ;  but — "  here  he  was  again 


reminded  of  the  presence  of  Nicholas, 
and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  earnestly 
requested  him  to  leave  the  room,  and 
to  send  Tim  Linkinwater  without  an 
instant's  delay. 

Nicholas  immediately  withdrew,  and, 
on  his  way  to  the  counting-house,  met 
both  the  old  housekeeper  and  Tim 
Linkinwater,  jostling  each  other  in 
the  passage,  and  hurrying  to  the  scene 
of  action  with  extraordinary  speed. 
Without  waiting  to  hear  his  message, 
Tim  Linkinwater  darted  into  the  room, 
and  presently  afterwards  Nicholas 
heard  the  door  shut  and  locked  on  the 
inside. 

He  had  abundance  of  time  to  rumi- 
nate on  this  discovery,  for  Tim  Linkin- 
water was  absent  dui'iug  the  greater 
part  of  an  hour,  durmg  the  whole  of 
which  time  Nicholas  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  young  lady,  and  her  exceeding 
beauty,  and  what  could  possibly  have 
brought  her  there,  and  why  they  made 
such  a  mystei-y  of  it.  The  more  he 
thought  of  all  this,  the  more  it  per- 
plexed him,  and  the  more  anxious  he 
became  to  know  who  and  what  she 
was.  "  I  should  have  known  her 
among  ten  thousand,"  thought  Ni- 
cholas. And  with  tliat  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  recalling  her 
face  and  figui'e  (of  which  he  had  a 
peculiarly  vivid  remembrance),  dis- 
carded all  other  subjects  of  reflection 
and  dwelt  upon  that  alone. 

i  Atlength  TimLinkinwater  came  back 
— provokingly  cool,  and  with  papers 
ui  his  hand,  and  a  pen  in  his  mouth, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

j  "Is  she  quite  recovered  ?"  said  Ni- 
cholas, impetuously. 

"  Who  ? "     returned    Tim    Liukin- 

'  water. 

"  Who  !"  repeated  Nicholas.  «  The 
young  lady." 

;  "  Wliat  do  y  ou  make,  Mr.  Nickleby,' ' 
said  Tim,  taking  his  pen  out  of  his 

I  mouth,  "  what  do  you  make  of  fom* 

:  hundred  and  twenty-seven  times  three 

!  thousand  two  hundred  and  thu-ty- 
eight  ? " 

"  Nay,"  returned  Nicholas,  "  what 

;  do  you  make  of  my  question  first  ?   I 

I  asked  you " 
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<*  About  the  young  lady,"  said  Tim 
Linkiiiwatcr,  putting  on  his  spectacles. 
"  To  be  sui-e.  Yes.  Oh  1  she  'e  very 
woU." 

"Very  well,  is  ahe?"  returned 
Nicholas. 

"  Veil/  well,"  rephed  Mr.  Linkin- 
water,  gravely. 

"  Will  she  be  able  to  go  home  to- 
ih'.y  !"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  She 's  gone,"  said  Tim. 

"Gone!" 

«  Yes." 

« I  hope  she  has  not  far  to  go  ? " 
fnid  Nicholas,  looking  earncsly  at  the 
other. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  immovable  Tim, 
**  I  hope  she  hasn't." 

Nicholas  hazarded  one  or  two  fur- 
ther remarks,  but  it  was  evident  that 
Tim  Linkinwater  had  his  own  reasons 
for  evading  the  subject,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  afford  no  further 
information  re.specting  the  fair  un- 
known, who  had  awr.kened  so  much 
curiosity  in  the  breast  of  his  young 
friend.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
reiHilse,  NichoLis  returned  to  the 
charge  next  day,  emboldened  by  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Linkuiwater 
being  in  a  very  talkative  and  com- 
munica.tive  mood  ;  l)ut,  directly  he  re- 
sumed the  theme,  Tim  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  most  provoking  taciturnity, 
and  from  answering  in  monosyllables, 
came  to  returning  no  answers  at  all, 
save  such  as  were  to  be  inferred  from 
several  grave  nods  and  .shrugs,  which 
oidy  served  to  whet  that  appetite  for 
intelligence  in  Nicholas,  which  had 
already  attained  a  most  unreasonable 
hei-jht. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  he  was 
fain  to  content  himself  with  watching 
for  tlie  young  lady's  next  visit,  but 
here  again  he  was  disappointed.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  she  did  not 
return.  lie  looked  eagerly  at  the 
superscription  of  all  the  notes  and 
letters,  but  there  was  not  one  among 
them  which  he  could  fancy  to  be  in 
her  hand-writing.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  he  w.as  employed  on  busi- 
ness which  took  him  to  a  distance, 
and  had  formerly  leeu  transacted  by 


Tim  Linkinwater.  Nicholas  could  not 
help  suspecting  that,  for  somo  reason 
or  other,  he  was  sent  out  of  the  way 
on  purpose,  and  tl)at  the  young  lady 
was  there  in  his  absence.  Nothing 
transpired,  however,  to  confirm  this 
suspicion,  and  Tim  could  not  be  eu 
trapped  into  any  confession  or  admis- 
sion tending  to  support  it  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

Mystery  and  disappointment  are  not 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  love,  but  they  are,  very  often,  its 
powerful  auxiliai-ies.  "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,"  is  well  enough  as  a  pro- 
verb applicable  to  cases  of  friendship, 
though  absence  is  not  always  necessary 
to  hollowncss  of  heart,  even  between 
friends,  and  tmth  and  honesty,  like 
precious  stones,  arc  perliaps  most 
easily  imitated  at  a  distance,  when 
tlio  counterfeits  often  pass  for  real. 
Love,  however,  is  very  materially 
a.ssisted  by  a  warm  and  active  imagi- 
nation :  which  has  a  long  memory, 
and  will  thrive,  for  a  considerable  time, 
on  very  slight  and  sp.aring  food.  Thus 
it  is,  that  it  often  attains  its  most  luxu- 
riant growtli  in  separation  and  mider 
ciivumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  Nicholas,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  the  unknown  yoimg 
ladj',  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  began,  at  last,  to  think  that  he 
was  very  dcspei-ately  in  love  with  her, 
and  that  never  was  such  an  ill-used 
and  persecuted  lover  as  he. 

Still,  though  he  loved  and  lan- 
guished after  the  niu.st  orthodox  models, 
and  was  only  deterred  fi'om  making 
a  confidante  of  Kate  by  the  slight 
considerations  of  having  never,  in  all 
his  life,  spoken  to  the  object  of  his 
passion,  and  having  never  set  eyes 
upon  her,  except  on  two  occasions,  on 
both  of  which  she  had  come  and  gone 
like  a  flash  of  lightning — or,  as  Ni- 
cholas himself  said,  in  the  numerous 
conversations  he  held  with  himself, 
like  a  vision  of  youth  and  beauty 
much  too  bright  to  last — his  ardour 
and  devotion  remained  witliout  its 
reward.  The  young  lady  appeared  no 
more  ;  so  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
love  wasted  (enough  indeed  to  have 
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eet  up  half-a-dozen  young  gentlemen, 
as  times  go,  with  the  utmost  decency) 
and  nobody  was  a  bit  the  wser  for  it ; 
not  even  Nicholas  himself,  v\ho,  on 
the  contrary,  became  more  dull,  sen- 
timental, and  lackadaisical,  every  day. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state, 
the  failure  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  in  Germany, 
imposed  upon  Tim  Linlcinwater  and 
Nicholas  the  necessity  of  going  tlu'ough 
some  very  long  and  complicated  ac- 
counts, extending  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time.  To  get  through  them 
with  the  greater  despatch,  Tim  Linkin- 
M-ater  proposed  that  they  should  remain 
at  the  counting-house,  for  a  week  or  so, 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night  ;  to  this,  as 
nothing  damped  the  zeal  of  Nicholas 
in  the  service  of  his  kind  patrons 
— not  even  romance,  which  has  seldom 
business  habits — he  cheerfully  as- 
tiented.  On  the  very  first  night  of 
these  later  hours,  at  nine  exactly, 
tliere  came  :  not  the  young  lady  her- 
self, but  her  servant,  who,  being 
closeted  with  brother  Charles  for  some 
time,  went  away,  and  returned  next 
night  at  tlie  same  hour,  and  on  the 
next,  and  on  the  next  agai". 

These  repeated  visit's  inflamed  the 
curiosity  of  Nicholas  to  the  very 
highest  pitch.  Tantalized  and  ex- 
cited, beyond  all  bearing,  and  unable 
to  fathom  the  mystery  without  neglect- 
ing his  duty,  he  confided  the  whole 
secret  to  Newman  Noggs,  imploring 
him  to  be  on  the  watch  next  night :  to 
follow  the  girl  home  ;  to  set  on  foot 
such  inquii-ies  relative  to  the  name, 
condition,  and  history  of  her  mistress, 
as  he  could,  without  exciting  suspicion; 
and  to  report  the  result  to  him  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Beyond  all  measure  proud  of  this 
commission,  Newman  Noggs  took  up 
his  post,  in  the  square,  on  the  following 
evening,  a  full  hour  before  the  needfid 
time,  and  planting  himself  behind  the 
pump  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  began  his  watch  with  an  elaborate 
appearance  of  mystery,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  suspicion  of  all 
beholders.  Indeed,  divers  servant- 
girls  who  came  to  draw  water,  and 


sundry  little  boys  who  stopped  to 
drink  at  the  ladle,  were  almost  scared 
out  of  their  senses,  by  the  apparition 
of  Newman  Noggs  looking  stealthily 
round  the  pump,  with  nothing  of  him 
visible  but  his  face,  and  that  wearing 
the  expression  of  a  meditative  Ogre. 

Punctual  to  her  time,  the  messenger 
came  again,  and,  after  an  interview  of 
rather  longer  duration  than  usual,  de- 
parted. Newman  had  made  two  ap- 
pointments with  Nicholas  :  one  for  the 
next  evening,  conditional  on  his  success : 
and  one  the  next  night  following  which 
was  to  be  kept  under  all  circumstances. 
The  first  night  he  was  not  at  the  place 
of  meeting  (a  certain  tavern  about 
!  half-way  between  the  City  and  Golden 
Squai'e),  but  on  the  second  night  ho 
%vas  there,  before  Nicholas,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms. 

"It 's  all  right,"  whispered  Newman. 
"  Sit  down— sit  down,  there  's  a  dear 
young  man,  and  let  me  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Nicholas  needed  no  second  invita- 
tion, and  eagerly  inquired  what  v/as  the 
news. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  news," 
said  Newman,  in  a  flutter  of  exulta- 
tion. "  It 's  all  right.  Don't  be  anxious. 
I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  Never 
mind  that.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  It's 
all  right." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Nicholas  eagerh", 
"Yes?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Newman.  "  That's 
it." 

«  What 's  it  ? "  said  Nicholas.  «  The 
name^the  name,  my  dear  fellow  ! " 

"  The  name 's  Bobster,"  rephcd 
Newman. 

"  Bobster  !  "  repeated  Nicholas, 
indignantly. 

"  That 's  the  name,"  said  Newman. 
"  I  remember  it  by  lobster." 

"  Bobster !  "  repeated  Nicholas, 
more  emphatically  than  before.  "That 
must  be  the  servant's  name." 

"  No,  it  an't,"  said  Newman,  shaking 
his  head  with  great  positiveness.  "  Misa 
Cecilia  Bobster." 

"  Cecilia,  eh  ? "  returned  Nicholas, 
muttering  the  two  names  together  over 
and  over  again  in  every  variety  of 
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tone,  to  try  the  effect.   '•'  Well,  Cecilia 
is  a  pretty  iiiinie." 

"  Very.  And  a  prptty  creature  too," 
eaid  Nowinftii. 

"  Who  ■  "  said  Nicholas. 

'•  Miss  Bobster." 

"  Why,  wlierc  have  you  seen  hor  I " 
demanded  Nicholas. 

''  Nivcr  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  re- 
torted *ofri;s,  clappinj;  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  I  have  seen  her.  Yon 
shall  see  her.     I  've  managed  it  all." 

"  My  dear  Newman," ci'ied  Nicholas, 
grasping  his  hand, "  are  you  sei-ious  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Newman.  "  I 
mean  it  all.  Every  word.  You  shall 
see  her  to-morrow  nigiit.  She  con- 
Kents  to  hear  you  si)eaic  for  youi'self. 
1  pei-suaded  her.  Slie  is  all  affability, 
goodness,  sweetness,  and  beauty." 

"  I  know  she  i.-;  •  I  Iciiow  slie  must 
be,  Newman  !"  said  NichoLis,  wringing 
liis  hand. 

'•'  You  are  right," returned  Newman. 

"  Wiiere  does  slie  live  !  "  cried  Ni- 
<-holas.  "  Wliat  have  you  learnt  of  her 
Jiistory  ?  Has  she  a  father— mother 
— any  brothers — sistci-s  (  Wliat  did 
she  say  !  How  came  you  to  see  her  ? 
Was  she  not  very  much  s\ir])nsed  '{ 
Did  you  sjiy  how  passionately  1  have 
longed  to  .speaic  to  her  ?  Did  you 
tell  lier  where  I  had  seen  Iier  ?  Did 
you  tell  her  iiow,  and  when,  and 
where,  and  how  long,  and  how  often,  I 
have  thouglit  of  that  sweet  face  which 
came  upon  me  in  my  bitterest  distress 
like  a  glimpse  of  some  better  world — 
did  you,  Newman — did  you  ?  " 

Poor  Noiigs  literally  gasped  for 
breath  as  this  Hood  of  questions  inished 
upon  him,  and  moved  spa.sniodically  in 
liis  chair  at  every  fro.sh  inquiry,  staring 
at  Nicholas  meanwhile  witii  a  most 
ludicrous  expres.sion  of  peiidexity. 

"  No,"  said  Newman,  "  1  didn't  toll 
her  that." 

"  Didn't  tell  her  which !  "  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  About  the  glimpse  of  the  better 
world,"  said  Newinau.  "  I  didn't  tell 
her  who  you  were,  either,  or  where 
you'd  seen  her.  I  said  you  loved  her 
to  distractiou." 

"That's    true,    Newman,"  replied 


Nicholas,  with  his  characteristic  vehe- 
mence.    "  Heaven  knows  1  do  !  " 

"I  said  too,  that  you  had  admired 
her  for  a  long  time  in  secret,"  s-^id 
Newman. 

•^  Yes,  yes.  Wliat  did  s!;e  say  to 
that  2  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Blushed,"  sjiid  Newman. 

"  To  be  sm-e.  Of  course  she  would," 
said  Nicholas  approvingly. 

Newman  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  young  lady  was  an  only  child,  that 
her  mother  was  dead,  tiiat  she  re- 
sided with  her  father,  and  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  allow  her  lover  a 
secret  interview,  at  the  intei-cession  of 
her  servant,  who  had  great  influence 
with  her.  He  further  related  how  it 
required  much  moving  and  great  elo- 
quence to  bring  the  young  lady  to  this 
pass  ;  how  it  was  expressly  under- 
stood that  .she  merely  affoi'ded  Ni- 
cholas an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
passion  ;  and  how  she  by  no  means 
pledged  herself  to  be  favourably  im- 
j)ressed  with  his  attentions.  The  mys- 
tery of  her  \nsits  to  the  Brothers 
Cheeryble,  remained  wholly  unex- 
plained, for  Newman  had  not  alluded 
to  them,  either  in  his  pi*eliminarv  con- 
!  vei-sations  with  the  servant  or  his  sub- 
8e((ucnt  interview  with  the  mistress, 
merely  rcmai'king  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  watch  the  girl  home  and 
plead  his  yonnti  friend's  cause,  and  not 
s;»ying  how  far  he  had  followed  her,  or 
from  wjiat  point.  But  Newman  hinted 
that  from  what  had  fallen  from  tlie 
confidante,  he  had  been  led  to  suspect 
that  tlie  young  lady  led  a  very  mise- 
rable and  unhappy  life,  under  the 
strict  control  of  her  only  parent,  who 
was  of  a  violent  and  bnital  temper — a 
circumstance  which  he  thought  might 
in  some  degree  account,  both  for  her 
having  sought  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  the  brothers,  and  her 
suffering  herself  to  be  jn-evailed  upon 
to  grant  the  promised  interview.  Tlie 
last  he  held  to  be  a  very  logical  deduc- 
tion from  the  premises,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
young  lady,  whose  present  condition 
was  so  unenviable,  would  be  more  thau 
commonly  desirous  to  change  it. 
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It  appeai'edj  on  further  questioning 
— for  it  was  only  by  a  very  long  and 
arduous  process  that  all  this  could  be 
got  out  of  Newman  Noggs — that  New- 
man, in  explanation  of  his  shabby 
appearance,  had  represented  liimself 
as  being,  for  certain  wise  and  indis- 
pensable purposes  connected  with  that 
intrigue,  in  disguise  ;  and,  being  ques- 
tioned how  he  had  come  to  exceed  his 
commission  so  far,  as  to  procure  an 
interview,  he  responded,  that  the  lady 
appearing  willing  to  grant  it,  he  consi- 
dered himself  bound,  both  in  duty  and 
gallantry,  to  avail  himself  of  such  a 
golden  means  of  enabling  Nicholas  to 
prosecute  his  addresses.  After  these 
and  all  possible  questions  had  been 
asked  and  answered  twenty  times  over, 
they  parted,  undertaking  to  meet  on 
the' following  night  at  half-past  ten,  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfiUing  the  appoint- 
ment :  which  was  for  eleven  o'clock. 

"  Things  come  about  very  strangely ! " 
thought  Nicholas,  as  he  walked  home. 
''  I  never  contemplated  anything  of  this 
kind  ;  never  dreamt  of  the  possibility 
of  it.  To  know  something  of  the  life 
of  one  in  whom  I  felt  such  interest ;  to 
see  her  in  the  street,  to  pass  the  house 
in  which  she  lived,  to  meet  her  some- 
times in  her  walks,  to  hope  that  a  day 
might  come  when  I  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  tell  her  of  my  love,  this  was 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  thoughts. 
Now,  however — but  I  should  be  a  fool, 
indeed,  to  repine  at  my  own  good 
fortune!" 

Still,  Nicholas  was  dissatisfied  ;  and 
there  was  more  in  the  dissatisfaction 
than  mere  revidsion  of  feeling.  He 
was  angry  with  the  young  lady  for 
being  so  easily  won,  "  because,"  rea- 
soned Nicholas,  "  it  is  not  as  if  she 
knew  it  was  I,  but  it  might  have  been 
anybody," — which  was,  certainly,  not 
pleasant.  The  next  moment,  he  was 
angry  with  himself  for  entertaining 
Buch  thoughts,  argumg  that  nothing 
but  goodness  could  dwell  in  such  a 
temple,  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
brothers  sufficiently  showed  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  held  her.  «  The 
fact  is,  she 's  a  mystery  altogether," 
.said   Nicholas.     This  was  not  more 
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satisfactory  than  his  previous  course 
of  reflection,  and  only  drove  him  ouf 
upon  a  new  sea  of  speculation  and 
conjectm'e,  where  he  tossed  and  tum- 
bled, in  great  discomfort  of  mind,  until 
the  clock  struck  ten,  and  the  hour  of 
meeting  drew  nigh. 

Nicholas  had  dressed  himself  with 
great  care,  and  even  Newman  Noggs 
had  trimmed  himself  up  a  little  :  liis 
coat  presenting  the  phenomenon  of  two 
consecutive  buttons,  and  the  supple- 
mentary pins  being  inserted  at  tolera- 
bly regular  intervals.  He  wore  his 
hat,  too,  in  the  newest  taste,  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief  in  the  crown,  and 
a  twisted  end  of  it  stragglmg  out 
behind,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pigtail, 
though  he  could  scarcely  laj'  claim  to 
the  ingenuity  of  inventing  this  latter 
decoration,  inasmuch  as  he  v/as  utterly 
unconscious  of  it :  being  in  a  nervous 
and  excited  condition  which  rendered 
him  quite  insensible  to  evei'ything  but 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 

They  traversed  the  streets,  in  pi'o-J 
found  silence  ;  and  after  walking  at  a 
round  pace  for  some  distance,  arrived 
in  one,  of  a  gloomy  appearance  and 
very  little  frequented,  near  the  Edge-    ^H 
ware-road.  ^^^1 

"  Number  twelve,"  said  Newman.       ^^ 
"  Oh  !  "    replied  Nicholas,  looking 
about  him. 

"  Good  street  ?  "  said  Newman. 
"  Yes,"  retiu-ned  Nicholas.  "  Rather 
dull." 

Newman  made  no  answer  to  this 
remark,  but,  halting,  abruptly,  planted 
Nicholas  with  his  bacic  to  some  area 
railings,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  to  wait  there,  without 
moving  hand  or  foot,  until  it  was  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  the  coast  was 
clear.  This  done,  Noggs  limped  away 
with  great  alacrity  j  looking  over  his 
shoulder  every  instant,  to  make  quite 
certain  that  Nicholas  was  obeying  his 
directions  ;  and,  ascending  the  steps  of 
a  house  some  half-dozen  doors  off,  was 
lost  to  view. 

After  a  short  delay,  he  re-appeared, 
and  limping  back  again,  halted  mid- 
way, and  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow 
him. 
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*  Well  ? "  said  Nicholas,  advancing 
towards  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  All  light,"  replied  Newman,  in 
high  glee.  "  All  ready  ;  nobody  at 
home.  Couldn't  be  better.  Ha  I 
ha!" 

With  this  fortifying  assurance,  ho 
stole  jxust  a  sti'cet-door,  on  wliieh 
NiclioliiB  caught  a  glim])se  of  a  brass 
l>!atc,  with  "  Boiister,"  in  very  large 
leltei-8  ;  and,  stopping  at  the  ai-ea-gate, 
wliieli  was  open,  signed  to  his  young 
frienil  to  descend. 

"  What  the  devil  !  "  cried  Nicholas, 
drawing  back.  "  Are  we  to  sneak  into 
ilu>  kitchen,  as  if  we  came  after  the 
forks  ? " 

"  Hush  !  "  replied  Newman.  "  Old 
Bobster — ferocious  Turk.  He  M  kill 
'em  all — box  the  young  lady's  ears — 
he  docs — often." 

"  What !  "  cried  Nicholas,  in  high 
wrath,  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
any  man  would  dare  to  box  the  ears  of 
sucli  a " 

He  had  no  time  to  sing  the  praises 
of  his  mistress,  just  then,  for  Newman 
gave  him  a  gentle  push  which  had 
nearly  precipitated  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  area  steps.  Thinking  it  best  to 
take  tlio  hint  in  good  p:u't,  Nicholas 
descended,  without  furtlier  remon- 
strance, but  with  a  countonance 
bespeaking  anything  rather  than  tlie 
hope  and  rapture  of  a  passionate  lover. 
Newman  followed — he  would  have  fol- 
lowed head  first,  but  for  the  timely 
assistance  of  Nicholas — and,  taking  his 
liand,  led  him  through  a  stone  pass.igc, 
profoundly  dark,  into  a  back  kitchen  or 
eeilai',  of  the  blackest  and  most  pitchy 
obscurity,  where  they  stopped. 

"  Well  I "  s.aid  Nicholas,  in  a  dis- 
contented whisper,  "  tliia  is  not  all, 
I  suppose,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Noggs  ;  "  they  '11 
be  hero  directly.     It 's  all  right." 

"  I  ara  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ni- 
cholas. "  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it, 
I  confess." 

They  exchanged  no  further  words, 
anil  there  Nicholas  stood,  listening  to 
the  loud  breathing  of  Newman  Noggs, 
and  imagining  that  his  nose  seemed  to 
sjlow  hke  a  red-hot  coal,  even  in  the 


midst  of  the  darkness  wliich  enshrouded 
them.  Suddenly,  the  sound  of  cautious 
footsteps  attracted  his  car,  and  directly 
afterwards  a  female  voice  inquii-ed  if 
the  gentleman  was  there. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nichola.s,  turning 
towards  tlie  conier  from  which  the 
voice  proceeded.     "  Who  is  tb.at  I  " 

"  Only  me,  sir,"  replied  the  voice. 
"  Now  if  you  please,  ma'am.'' 

A  gleam  of  light  shone  into  the 
place,  and  presently  the  servant-girl 
appeai'cd,  bearing  a  light,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  young  mistress,  who 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  modesty 
and  confusion. 

At  sight  of  the  young  lady,  Nicholas 
started  and  changed  colotu' ;  his  heai't 
boat  violently,  and  he  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot.  At  that  instant,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  her  aiiival  and 
that  of  the  candle,  there  was  heard  a 
loud  and  furious  knocking  at  the  street- 
door,  which  caused  Newman  Noggs  to 
jump  up,  with  great  agility,  from  a 
beer-barrel  on  wliieh  he  had  Jseen 
seated  asti-ide,  and  to  exclaim  abruptly, 
and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness, 
"  Bobster,  by  the  Lord  !  " 

The  young  lady  shrieked,  the  attend- 
ant wrung  her  hands,  Nicholas  gazed 
from  one  to  the  other  in  apparent 
stupefaction,  and  Newm.an  hmTied  to 
and  fro,  tlu-usting  his  hands  mtoallhis 
pockets  successively,  and  drawing  out 
the  linings  of  every  one  in  the  excess 
of  his  irresolution.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  confusion  crowded  into 
that  one  moment  no  imagination  cau 
exaggerate. 

"  Leave  the  house,  for  Heaven's 
sake  !  We  have  done  wrong — we  de- 
serve it  all,"  cried  the  young  lady, 
"Leave  the  houFc,  or  I  am  ruined 
and  undone  for  ever.'' 

"  Will  you  hear  me  say  but  one 
word  ! "  cried  Nicholas.  "  Only  one. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  Will  you  hear 
me  say  one  word,  in  explanation  of  tliis 
mischance  ? " 

But  Nicholas  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind,  for  the  young  lady, 
with  distracted  looks,  hurried  up  the 
stairs.  He  would  have  i'ollowed  her, 
but  Newman,  twisting  hia  hand  in  liij 
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coat  collar,  dragged  hira  towavda  the 
passage  by  which  they  had  entered. 

"  Let  me  go,  Newman,  in  the  Devil's 
name ! "  cried  Nicholas.  "I  must  speak 
ti)  her — I  will !  I  will  not  leave  this 
house  without." 

"  Reputation — character  —  violence 
— consider,"  said  Newman,  clinging 
round  him  with  both  arms,  and  hurry- 
ing him  away.  "  Let  them  open  the 
door.  We  '11  go,  as  we  came,  directly 
it's  shut.     Come.    This  way.     Here." 

Overpowered  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Newman,  and  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  the  girl,  and  the  tremendous  knock- 
ing above,  which  had  never  ceased, 
Nicholas  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried 
off;  and,  precisely  as  Mr.  Bobster 
made  liis  entrance  by  the  street-door, 
he  and  Noggs  made  their  exit  by  the 
area-gate. 

They  hurried  away,  through  sever.al 
streets,  without  stopping  or  speaking. 
At  last,  they  halted  and  confronted 
each  other  with  blank  and  rueful  faces. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Newman,  gasp- 
ing for  breath.     "  Don't  bo  cast  down. 
It 's  all   right.     More  fortunate  next  j 
time.    It  couldn't  be  helped.  I  did  my 
part "  1 

"  Excellently,"  replied  Nicholas,  j 
taking  his  hand.     "  Excellently,  and 


like  the  true  and  zealous  friend  you 
are.  Only — mind,  I  am  not  disap- 
pointed, Newman,  and  feel  just  as 
mucli  indebted  to  you — only  U  was  the 
wroncj  lady." 

"  Eh  ? "  cried  Newman  Noggs. 
"  Talvcn  in  by  the  servant  ?  " 

"  Newman,  Newman,"  said  Nicho- 
las, laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder : 
"  it  was  the  wrong  servant  too." 

Newman's  under-jaw  dropped,  and 
he  gazed  at  Nicholas,  with  his  sound 
eye  fixed  fast  and  motionless  in  lu3 
head. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart,"  said  Ni- 
cholas ;  "  it 's  of  no  consequence  ;  you 
see  I  don't  care  about  it  ;  you  fol- 
lowed the  wrong  person,  that 's  all." 

That  was  all.  Whether  Newman 
Noggs  had  looked  round  the  pump,  in 
a  slanting  direction,  so  long,  tiiat  his 
sight  became  impaired  ;  or  whether, 
finding  that  there  was  time  to  spare, 
he  had  recruited  himself  with  a  few 
drops  of  something  stronger  than  the 
pump  could  yield — by  whatsoever 
means  it  had  come  to  pass,  this  was 
his  mistake.  And  Nicholas  went  home 
to  brood  upon  it,  and  to  meditate  upon 
the  charms  of  the  unknown  young 
lady,  now  as  far  beyond  hi.s  I'cach  as 
ever. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


CONTAINKNG   SOME    ROMANTIC    PASSAGES    BETWEEN    MRS.    NICKLEBY    AND   THB 
GENTLEMAN    IN    THE    SMALL-CLOTHES   NEXT   DOOR. 


Ever  since  her  last  momentous 
conversation  with  her  son,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  begun  to  display  un- 
usual care  in  the  adornment  of 
her  person,  gradually  superadding  to 
those  staid  and  matronly  habiliments, 
which  had,  up  to  that  time,  formed 
her  ordinary  attire,  a  variety  of  em- 
bellishments and  decorations,  shght 
perhaps  in  themselves,  but,  taken 
togetlier,  and  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  her  disclosure, 


of  no  mean  impoi-tance.  Even  her 
black  dress  assumed  something  of 
a  deadly-lively  air  from  the  jaunty 
style  in  which  it  was  worn ;  and, 
eked  out  as  its  lingering  attractions 
were,  by  a  prudent  disposal,  here 
and  there,  of  certain  juvenile  orna- 
ments of  little  or  no  value,  whicli  had, 
for  that  reason  alone,  escaped  the  ge- 
neral wreck  and  been  pei'mitted  to 
slumber  peacefully  in  odd  corners  of 
old  drawers  and  boxes  where  daylight 
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Rcldom  slionc,  her  mourning  garments 
assumed  quite  a  new  cl'.aracter.  From 
being  the  outward  tokens  of  respect 
and  sonvnv  for  the  dead,  tliey  became 
converted  into  signals  of  very  slaugh- 
terous and  Killing  designs  upon  the 
living. 

Mi-s.  Miekleby  miglit  have  been 
stiniulated  to  this  proceeding  by  a 
lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  impulses  of 
nn(juestiiiiiable  excellence.  She  might, 
by  tiiis  time,  have  become  impressed 
with  the  sinfulness  of  long  indulgence 
in  unavailing  woe,  or  the  necessity  of 
setting  a  jjroper  example  of  neatness 
and  decorum  to  her  blooming  daugh- 
ter. Considerations  of  duty  and  re- 
8i)onsibiIity  apart,  the  change  might 
have  taken  its  rise  in  feelings  of  the 
purest,  and  most  disinterested  eh:irify. 
The  gentleman  ne.xt  door  had  beeu 
vilified  by  Nicliola.s  ;  ruddy  stigma- 
tised as  a  dotard  and  an  idiot ;  and  for 
those  attacks  upon  his  luiderstanding, 
Jlrs.  Nickleby  was,  in  some  sort,  ac- 
countable. She  might  have  felt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  a  good  Christian  to 
show,  by  all  means  in  her  power,  th.Tt 
the  abused  gentleman  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  .\nd  what  better 
means  could  she  adopt,  towards  so 
virtuous  and  laudable  an  end,  than 
proving  to  all  men,  in  her  own  pci-son, 
that  his  passion  was  the  most  rational 
and  reasonable  in  the  world,  and  jnst 
the  very  result,  of  all  others,  which  dis- 
creet and  thinkin;;  persons  mi'.'ht  have 
foreseen,  from  her  incautiously  dis- 
playing her  matured  chaims,  without 
reserve,  under  the  very  eye,  as  it 
were,  of  an  ardent  and  too-susceptible 
man  '. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  gravely  i 
.>-haking  her  head  ;  "  if  Nicholas  knew 
what  Iiis  poor  dear  papa  sufl'ered  bcfoi"e 
we  were  engaged,  when  I  used  to  hate 
liim,  he  would  have  a  little  more  feel- 
ing.    Shall  1  ever  forget  the  morning 
I   looked  scornfully  at  him   when  he 
offered  to  can-y  my  pai-asol  '.    Qi*  that 
night  when  I  frowned  at  him  ?    It  was  ' 
ft  mercy  he  didn't  emigrate.     It  very  \ 
nearly  drove  him  to  it." 

VVbcther    the    decen.«ed    might  not 
have  been  bettor  off  if  he  had  emi- 


grated in  liis  bachelor  diiys,  was  a 
question  which  his  relict  did  not  stop 
to  consider  ;  for  Kate  entered  the  room, 
with  her  work-box,  in  this  stage  of  l»er 
reflections  ;  and  a  much  slighter  inter- 
ru|)tion,  or  no  interruption  at  all,  would 
have  diverted  Mrs.  Nickleby's  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel  at  any  time. 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby ;  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  a 
fine  warm  sunmn-r  day  like  this,  with 
the  birds  singing  in  every  direction, 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  roast  pig, 
with  sage  and  onion  sauce,  and  made 
gi-avy." 

"  That 's  a  curious  association  of 
ideas,  is  it  not,  manmia  V 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't 
know,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Roast 
pig — let  me  see.  On  the  day  five  weeks 
after  you  were  christened,  we  had  a 
roast — no  that  couldn't  have  been  a 
pig,  either,  because  I  recollect  there 
were  a  pair  of  them  to  carve,  and  your 
poor  iiapa  and  1  could  never  liave 
thought  of  sitting  downi  to  two  pigs — 
they  nuist  have  been  partridges.  Roast 
I'ig  !  1  hardly  think  wcever  could  have 
had  one,  now  I  come  to  remember,  for 
your  papa  could  never  bear  the  sight 
of  them  in  the  shops,  and  used  to  say 
that  they  always  put  him  in  mind  ot 
very  little  babies,  only  the  pigs  had 
much  fairer  complexions  ;  and  he  had 
a  horror  of  little  babies,  too,  because  he 
couldn't  very  well  afford  any  increase 
to  his  family,  and  had  a  natural  dislike 
to  the  subject.  It 's  very  odd  now,  what 
can  have  put  that,  in  my  head  !  I  recol- 
lect dining  once  at  Mrs.  Bevan's,  in  that 
broad  street  rouml  the  corner  by  the 
coachmaker's,  where  the  tipsy  man  fell 
through  the  cellai'-flap  of  an  empty 
house  nearly  a  week  before  the  quai'ter- 
day,  and  wasn't  found  till  the  new  tenant 
went  in — and  we  had  roast  i)ig  tiiere. 
It  must  be  that,  I  think,  that  reminds 
me  of  it,  especially  as  there  was  a  little 
bird  in  the  room  that  would  keep  on 
singing  all  the  time  of  dinner — at  least, 
not  a  little  bird,  for  it  %\as  a  ])ai*rot,  and 
he  didn't  sing  exactly,  for  he  tiilked  and 
swore  dreadfully  ;  but  I  think  it  must 
be  that.  Indeed  I  am  sure  it  must. 
Shouldn't  you  say  so,  my  dear  !" 
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"  I  should  say  there  was  not  a  doubt 
about  it,  mamma,"  returned  Kate,  with 
a  cheerful  smile. 

"  No ;  but  do  you  think  so,  Kate," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  as  much 
ffi-avity  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the 
most  imminent  and  tlu'ilHng  interest. 
"If  you  don't,  say  so  at  once,  you 
know;  because  it's  just  as  well  to  be 
correct,  particularly  on  a  point  of  this 
kind,  which  is  very  cui'ious  and  worth 
settling  while  one  thinks  about  it." 

Kate  laughingly  replied  that  she  was 
quite  convinced ;  and  as  her  mamma 
still  appeared  undetermined  whether  it 
was  not  absolutely  essential  that  the 
subject  should  be  renewed,  proposed 
that  they  should  take  their  work  into 
the  summer-house,  and  enj  oy  the  beauty 
of  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Nickleby  readily 
assented,  and  to  the  summer-house  they 
repaired,  without  further  discussion. 

"  Well,  I  will  say,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  as  she  took  her  seat,  "  that 
there  never  was  such  a  good  creature 
as  Smike.  Upon  my  word,  the  pains 
he  has  taken  in  putting  this  httle  ar- 
bour to  rights,  and  training  the  sweetest 
flowers  about  it,  are  beyond  anything 

I  could  have 1  %vish  he  wouldn't 

put  all  the  gravel  on  your  side,  Kate, 
my  dear,  though,  and  leave  notliing  but 
mould  for  me." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  returned  Kate, 
hastily,  "  take  tliis  seat — do — to  obhge 
me,  mamma." 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear.  I  shall  keep 
my  own  side,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"Well!  I  declare!" 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  If  he  hasn't  been,"  said  Mi'S.  Nic- 
kleby, "  and  got,  from  somewhere  or 
other,  a  couple  of  roots  of  those  flowers 
that  I  said  I  was  so  fond  of,  the  other 
night,  and  asked  you  if  you  were  not — 
no,  that  you  said  you  were  so  fond  of,  the 
other  night,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't — 
it's  the  same  thing — now,  upon  my 
word,  I  take  that  as  very  kind  and 
attentive  indeed  !  I  don't  see,"  added 
Mts.  Nickleby,  looking  narrowly  about 
her,  "  any  of  them,  on  my  side,  but  I 
suppose  they  grow  best  near  the  gravel. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  they  do,  Kate, 
and  tliat 's  the  reason  they  are  all  near 


you,  and  he  has  put  the  gravel  there, 
because  it's  the  sunny  side.  Upon 
my  word,  that 's  very  clever  now  !  I 
shouldn't  have  had  half  as  much  thought 
myself  !" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Kate,  bending 
over  her  work  so  that  her  face  waa 
almost  hidden,  "  before  you  were  mar- 
ried  " 

"  Dear  me,  Kate,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  what  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness graciousness  makes  you  fly  off  to 
the  time  before  I  was  married,  when 
I  'm  talking  to  you  about  his  thought- 
fulness  and  attention  to  me  1  You 
don't  seem  to  take  the  smallest  interest 
in  the  garden." 

"Oh  !  mamma,"  said  Kate,  raising 
her  face  again,  "  you  know  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,  why  don't 
you  praise  the  neatness  and  prettiness 
with  which  it 's  kept,"  said  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby, "  How  very  odd  you  are,  Kate !" 

"  I  do  praise  it,  mamma,"  answered 
Kate,  gently.     '•  Poor  fellow  ! " 

"  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you,  my  dear," 
retorted  Mrs,  Nicldeby  ;  "  tliat  's  all 
I  've  got  to  say."  By  this  time  the 
good  lady  had  been  a  long  while  upon 
one  topic,  so  she  fell  at  once  into  her 
daughter's  little  trap — if  trap  it  were — 
and  inquired  what  she  had  been  going 
to  say. 

"  About  what,  mamma  ? "  said  Kate, 
who  had  apparently  quite  forgotten  her 
diversion. 

"Lor,  Kate,  my  dear,"  returned 
her  mother,  "  why,  you  're  asleep  or 
stupid  !  About  the  time  before  I  v/as 
married." 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  said  Kate,  "  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  going  to  ask,  mamma,  l:iefore 
you  were  married,  had  you  many 
suitors  ? " 

"  Suitors,  my  dear  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  ■with  a  smile  of  wonderful 
complacency.  "  First  and  last,  Kate, 
I  must  have  had  a  dozen  at  least." 

"  Mamma ! "  returned  Kate,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance. 

"  I  had  indeed,  my  deal',"  said  Mrn, 
Nickleby  ;  "  not  including  yom'  poor 
papa,  or  a  young  gentleman  who  used 
to  go,  at  that  time,  to  the  same  dancing 
school,   and    who   woidd    Bcnd   gold 
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watches  aud  bracelets  to  our  house  in 
gilt-edgccl  paper,  (which  were  always 
returned),  and  who  aftcnvards  unior- 
tunatcly  went  out  to  Botany  Bay  in  a 
cadet  ship — a  convict  ship  I  mean — 
and  escaped  into  a  bush  aud  killed 
slicep,  (I  don't  know  how  they  got 
there)  and  was  going  to  be  hung,  only 
he  accidentally  choked  himself",  and 
the  government  pardoned  him.  Then 
there  was  young  Lukin,"  sjiid  Mi-s. 
Nickleby,  beginning  with  her  left 
thumb  and  checlcing  oft"  the  names  on 
her  fingers  —  "  Moglcy  —  Tipslark  — 

Cabhery — Smifser " 

Having  now  reached  her  little  finger, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  w.is  carrying  the  account 
over  to  the  other  hand,  when  a  loud 
"  Hem  ! "  wiiich  appeared  to  come 
from  the  very  foundation  of  tlie  garden 
wall,  gave  both  herself  aud  her  daugh- 
ter, a  violent  start. 

"  Mamma  !  what  was  that  ? "  said 
Kate,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Nickleby,  considerably 
startled,  "unless  it  was  the  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  next  house,  I  don't 

know  what  it  could  possibly " 

"  A — hem  !  "  cried  the  same  voice  ; 
and  that,  not  in  the  tone  of  an  ordi- 
nary clearing  of  the  throat,  but  in  a 
kind  of  bellow,  which  woke  up  all  the 
echoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
prolonged  to  an  extent  which  nmst 
have  made  the  unseen  bellower  quite 
black  in  the  face. 

"  I  understand  it  now,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  her  hand 
on  Kate's  ;  "  don't  be  alarmed,  my 
love,  it 's  not  directed  to  you,  and  is 
not  intended  to  frigiitcn  anybody.  Let 
us  give  everybody  their  duo  Kate  ;  I 
am  bound  to  say  that." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded 
her  head,  and  patted  tlie  back  of  her 
daughter's  hand,  a  great  many  times, 
and  looked  as  if  she  could  tell  some- 
thing v.istly  import.int  if  she  chose, 
buth.ad  self-denial,  thank  Heaven !  and 
wouldn't  do  it. 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean,  mamma?" 
demanded  Kate,  in  evident  surprise. 

"  Don't  be  flurried,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mr:-.  Nickleby,  looking  towards 


the  garden-wall,  "for  you  see  I'm 
not,  and  if  it  would  be  excusable  in 
anybody  to  be  flurried,  it  certainly 
would — under  all  the  circumstances — 
be  excusable  in  me,  but  I  am  not, 
Kate— not  at  all." 

"  It  seems  designed  to  attract  our 
attention,  mamma,"  said  Kate. 

"  It  is  designed  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion, my  dear — at  least,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and 
patting  her  daughter's  hand  more 
blandly  than  before,  "to  attract  the 
attention  of  one  of  us.  Hem  !  you 
needn't  be  at  all  uneasy,  my  dear." 

Kate  looked  very  much  perplexed, 
and  was  apparently  about  to  ask  for 
further  explanation,  when  a  shouting 
and  scuttling  noise,  as  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  whooping,  and  kicking  up 
his  legs  on  loose  gi-avel,  with  great 
violence,  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
the  same  direction  as  the  former 
sounds  ;  and,  before  they  had  sub- 
sided, a  large  cucumber  was  seen  to 
shoot  up  in  the  air  with  the  velocity  of 
a  sky-rocket,  whence  it  descended, 
tumbling  over  and  over,  until  it  fell  at 
Mrs.  Nickleby's  feet. 

This  remarkable  appearance  was 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  precisely 
similar  description  ;  then,  a  finevegn- 
table  marrow,  of  unusually  large  di- 
mensions, was  seen  to  whirl  aloft,  and 
come  toppling  down  ;  then,  several 
cucumbers  shot  up  together  ;  and, 
finally,  the  air  was  darkened  by  a 
shower  of  onions,  turnip-radishes,  and 
other  small  vegetables,  which  fell  roll- 
ing, and  scattering, and  bumping  about, 
in  all  directions. 

As  Kate  rose  from  her  seat,  in  somo 
alarm,  and  caught  her  mother's  hand 
to  run  with  her  into  the  house,  she 
felt  herself  rather  retanled  than  as- 
sisted in  her  intention  :  and,  following 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  eyes, 
wa-s  quite  terrified  by  the  apparition 
of  an  old  black  velvet  cap,  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  as  if  its  wearer  were 
ascending  a  ladder  or  pair  of  steps, 
rose  above  the  wall  di^•iding  their 
garden  from  that  of  the  next  cottage, 
(which,  like  tlieir  own,  was  a  detached 
building,)  and  vas  gradually  followed 
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by  a  very  lar^e  head,  and  an  old  face, 
in  which  were  a  pair  of  most  extraor- 
dinary grey  eyes  :  very  wild,  very  wide 
open,  and  rolhng  in  their  sockets,  with 
a  dull,  languishing,  leering  look,  most 
ugly  to  behold. 

"  Mamma  ! "  cried  Kate,  really  ter- 
rified for  Jhe  moment,  "  why  do  you 
stop,  why  do  you  lose  an  instant  '. — 
Mamma,  pray  come  in  ! " 

"Kate,  my  dear,"  returned  her 
mother,  still  holding  back,  "  how  can 
j'ou  be  so  foolish  I  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  How  do  you  suppose  you  are 
ever  to  gat  through  life,  if  you  're  such 
a  coward  as  this  !  What  do  you  want, 
sir  1  "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  addressing 
the  intruder  with  a  sort  of  simpering 
displeasure.  "  How  dai'e  you  look 
into  this  garden  ?  " 

"Queen  of  my  soul,"  replied  the 
stranger,  folding  his  hands  together, 
"  this  goblet  sip  ! " 

"Nonsense,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nic- 
kleby. "  Kate,  my  love,  pray  be  quiet." 

"  Won't  you  sip  the  goblet  ?  "  m'ged 
the  stranger,  v/ith  his  head  implor- 
ingly on  one  side,  and  his  right  hand 
on  his  breast.  "  Oh,  do  sip  the 
goblet  !  " 

"  1  shall  not  consent  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  su',"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  Pray,  begone." 

"  VVhy  is  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
coming  up  a  stop  higher,  and  leaning 
his  elbows  on  the  wall,  with  as  much 
complacency  as  if  he  were  looking  out 
of  window,  "  why  is  it  that  beauty  is 
always  obdurate,  even  when  admira- 
tion is  as  honourable  and  respectful  as 
mine  ? "  Here  he  smiled,  kissed  his 
hand,  and  made  several  low  bows. 
"  Is  it  owing  to  the  bees,  who,  when 
the  honey  season  is  over,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  with 
brimstone,  in  reality  fly  to  Barbary 
and  lull  the  captive  Moors  to  sleep 
with  their  drowsy  songs  ?  Or  is  it,"  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper,  "  in  consequence  of  the  statue 
at  Charuig  Cross  having  been  lately 
seen,  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  mid- 
night, walking  arm-in-ai'm  with  the 
Pump  from  Aldgate,  in  a  riding- 
habit?" 


"Mamma,"  murmured  Kate,  "do 
you  hear  him  1 " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !  "  replied  Mr.<5. 
Nickleby,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
"he  is  very  polite,  and  I  think  that 
was  a  quotation  from  the  poets. 
Pray,  don't  v. orry  me  so — you'll  pinch 
my  arm  black  and  blue.  Go  awav, 
sir  1 " 

"  Quite  away  ? "  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a  languishing  look,  "  Oh  !  quite 
avv'ay  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  certainly.  You  have  no  business 
hei-e.  This  is  private  property,  sir  ; 
you  ought  to  know  that." 

"  I  do  Icnow,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, laying  his  finger  on  his  nose  with 
an  air  of  famiharity,  most  reprehensible, 
"  that  this  is  a  sacred  and  enchanted 
spot,  v/liere  the  most  divine  charms" 
— liei-e  he  kissed  his  hand  and  bowed 
again — "  waft  melliiluousness  over  the 
neighbours'  gardens,  and  force  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  into  premature 
existence,  'i'hat  fact  I  am  acqu.ainted 
with.  But  will  you  permit  me,  fairest 
creatui'e,  to  ask  j'ou  one  question,  in 
the  absence  of  the  planet  Venus,  who 
has  gone  on  business  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  would  otherwise — ^jealous 
of  your  superior  channs — interpose 
between  us  ?  " 

"  Kate,"  observed  Mrs.  Nicicleby, 
turning  to  her  daughter,  "it's  very 
awkward,  positively.  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  this  gentleman. 
One  ought  to  be  civil,  you  know." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  rejoined  Kate, 
"  don't  say  a  word  to  him,  but  let  us 
run  away,  as  fast  as  we  can,  and 
shut  oui'selves  up  till  Nicholas  comes 
home." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  vei-y  grand, 
not  to  say  contemptuous,  at  this  hu- 
miliating proposal ;  and,  turning  to  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  watched  them 
during  these  whispers  with  absorbing 
eagerness,  said — 

"  If  you  will  conduct  yourself,  sir, 
like  the  gentleman  I  should  ima- 
gine you  to  be,  from  your  language 
and — and  —  appearance,  (quite  the 
counterpart  of  your  grand-papa,  Kate, 
my  dear,  in  his  best  d.iys,)  and  will 
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put  your  question  to  mc  i.i  ph-.m  words, 
I  will  answer  it." 

If  Mi"s.  Nicklobv's  excellent  papa 
had  borne,  in  iiis  best  days,  a  resem- 
blance to  tlio  ncigliboiir  now  looking 
over  tlio  wall,  he  must  have  been,  to 
Bay  the  least,  a  very  <{viecr-looking  oM 
gentleman  in  his  prime.  Perhaps 
Kate  thou;L'ht  so,  for  she  ventured  to 
glance  at  his  living  portrait  with  some 
attention,  as  he  took  off  his  bla-.-k 
Velvet  cap,  and,  exhibiting  a  perfectly 
bald  head  mad('  a  long  series  of  bows, 
each  accompanied  with  a  fresh  kiss  of 
the  hand.  After  exhausting  himself, 
to  all  appeai-aiice,  with  this  fatiguing 
performance,  he  covered  his  head 
once  more,  pulled  the  cap  very  care- 
fully over  the  tips  of  his  ears,  and 
resuming  his  former  attitude,  Siiid, 

"  The  (piestion  is — " 

Here  he  broke  off  to  look  roimd  in 
every  direction,  and  satisfy  himself 
beyond  all  doubt  that  there  were  no 
listeners  near.  Assured  that  there 
were  not,  he  tapped  his  nose  several 
times,  accompanying  the  action  with  a 
cunning  look,  as  though  congratulating 
himself  on  his  caution  ;  and  stretching 
out  his  neck,  sjiid  in  a  loud  whispei", 

"  Are  yon  a  princess » " 

"  You  are  mocking  mo,  sir."  rc])lied 
Mi's.  Nickleby,  making  a  feint  of  re- 
treating towards  the  house. 

''•  No,  but  are  you  I "  Kiid  tlie  old 
gentleman. 

"  You  know  I  am  not,  sir,"  replied 
?.Ire.  Nickleby. 

"  Then  are  you  ;iny  relation  to  the 
Archbishop  of  (Canterbury  I  "  inquired 
the  old  gentleman  with  great  anxiety,  | 
"  or  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  or  the  , 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  was 
told  you  were  niece  to  tlie  Com- 
missioners of  Paving,  and  daughter-m- 
law  to  the  Lord  ALiyor  and  Court  of 
Common  Council,  which  would  account 
for  yo\ir  relationship  to  all  three." 

"  Whoever  has  spread  such  repoiis, 
sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with 
Bomc  warmth,  "  has  taken  great  liber- 
ties with  my  name,  and  one  which  I 
am  sm'e  my  sou  Nicholas,  if  he  was 
aware  of  it,  wouM  not  allow  for  an 


instant.  The  idea  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby, drawing  herself  up,  "  niece  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Paving  !  " 

"  Pray,  mamma,  come  away ! " 
whispered  Kate. 

"  'Pray, mamma  ! '  Nonsense, Kate," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  anijrily,  "  but 
that's  just  the  way.  If  they  had  said 
I  was  niece  to  a  pij'ing  bullfinch,  what 
Wfiidd  you  care  !  But  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy"—  whimpered  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  I  don't  expect  it,  that's  one  thing." 

"  Tears  !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
with  such  .an  energetic  jump,  that  he 
fell  down  two  or  three  steps,  and  grated 
his  chin  against  the  wall.  "  Catch  the 
crystiil  globules — catch  'cm  —  bottle 
'em  up — cork  'em  tight — put  sealing- 
wax  on  the  top — scal'em  with  a  cupio' 
— label  'em  'Best  quality' — and  stow 
'em  away  in  the  fourteen  binn,  witii  a 
bfu"  of  iron  on  the  top  to  keep  tha 
tlmnder  off ! " 

I.':saing  these  commands,  as  if  there 
wci-e  a  dozen  attendants  all  actively 
engaged  in  their  execution,  he  turned 
his  velvet  caj)  inside  out,  put  it  on 
with  great  dignity  so  as  to  obscure  his 
right  eye  and  three-fourths  of  his 
nose,  and  sticking  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
looked  very  fiercely  at  a  sparrow  hard 
by,  till  the  bird  tlew  away,  when  he 
put  his  cap  in  his  pocket  with  an  air 
of  great  satisfaction,  and  addressed 
himself  with  a  resj>ectful  demeanour  to 
Mi-s.  Nickleby. 

"  Beautiful  madam,"  such  were  his 
words — "  if  I  have  made  any  mistake 
with  regard  to  your  family  or  con- 
nexions, I  humbly  beseech  you  to 
pardon  me.  If  I  supposed  you  to  bt 
related  to  Foreign  Powci"s  or  Nativo 
Boards,  it  is  because  you  have  a  man- 
ner, a  carriage,  a  dignity,  which  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  that  none  but 
yourself  (with  the  single  e.'iccption 
perhaps  of  the  tragic  muse,  when 
pl.aying  extemporaneoiisly  on  the  barre' 
organ  before  the  Kast  India  Company) 
can  parallel.  1  am  not  a  youth, 
ma'am,  as  you  see  ;  and  although 
beings  like  you  can  never  grow  old,  I 
venture  to  presume  that  we  are  fitted 
for  each  other." 

"  Really,    Kato,   my   love  !  '    sait 
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Sli's.  Nielileby  faintly,  and  looking 
another  way. 

"  I  have  estates,  ma'am,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  flourishing  his  right 
hand  negligently,  as  if  he  made  vei'y 
light  of  such  matters,  and  speaking 
very  fast  ;  "jewels,  light-houses,  fish- 
ponds, a  vvhalery  of  my  own  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  several  oyster-beds  of 
gi'eat  profit  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
you  will  have  the  landness  to  step 
down  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  to 
take  the  coclced  hat  off  the  stoutest 
beadle's  head,  you  will  find  my  cai'd  in 
'he  lining  of  the  crown,  wrapped  up  in 
a  piece  of  blue  paper.  My  walking- 
stick  is  also  to  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  is  strictly  forbidden  to  take 
any  money  for  showing  it.  I  have 
enemies  about  me,  ma'am,''  he  looked 
towards  his  house  and  spoke  very  low, 
"  who  attack  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
wish  to  secure  my  property.  If  you 
bless  me  with  your  hand  and  heart, 
you  can  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  call  out  the  military  if  necessary — 
isending  my  toothpick  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief will  be  sufficient — and 
BO  clear  the  house  of  them  before 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  After 
that,  love  bliss  and  rapture ;  rap- 
ture love  and  bliss.  Be  mine,  be 
mine  ! " 

Repeating  these  last  words  with 
great  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the 
old  gentleman  put  on  his  black  velvet 
cap  .again,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky 
in  a  hasty  manner,  said  something 
that  was  not  quite  intelligible  concern- 
ing a  balloon  he  expected,  and  which 
was  rather  after  its  time. 

"  Be  mine,  be  mine  ! "  repeated  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  I  have  hardly  the  power  to  speak  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
all  parties  that  this  matter  should  be 
set  at  rest  for  ever." 

"  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for 
you  to  say  one  word,  mamma  ?"  rea- 
soned Kate. 

"You  will  allow  me,  my  dear,  if 
you  please,  to  judge  for  myself,"  said 
Mr;;.  Nickleby. 


"  Be  mine,  be  mine  ! "  cried  the  old 
gentleman.  ' 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  fixing  her  eyes 
modestly  on  the  groimd,  "  that  I 
should  tell  a  stranger  whether  I  feel 
flattered  and  obliged  by  such  pro- 
posals, or  jiot.  They  certainly  are 
made  under  very  singular  circum- 
stances ;  still  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 
course,"  (Mrs.  Nickleby's  customary 
qualification,)  "they  must  be  gratifying 
and  agi'eeable  to  one's  feelings." 

"  Be  mine,  be  mine,"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  "  Gog  and  Magog,  Gog 
and  Magog.     Be  mine,  be  mine  ! " 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
sir,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with 
perfect  seriousness — "  and  I  am  siu'e 
you'll  see  the  propriety  of  talcing  an 
answer  and  going  away — that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  a  widow, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  my  children. 
You  may  not  suppose  I  am  the  mother 
of  two  children — indeed  many  people 
have  doubted  it,  aud  said  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  ever  make  'em  believe 
it  possible — but  it  is  the  case,  and 
they  are  both  grown  up.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  neigh- 
bour— very  glad  ;  dehghted,  I  'm  sure 
— but  in  any  other  character  it's 
quite  impossible,  quite.  As  to  my 
being  young  enough  to  marry  again, 
that  perhaps  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  be ;  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  for 
an  instant,  not  on  any  account  what- 
ever. I  said  I  never  would,  and  I 
never  will.  It's  a  very  painful  thing 
to  have  to  reject  proposals,  and  I 
would  much  rather  that  none  were 
made  ;  at  the  same  time  this  is  the 
answer  that  I  determined  long  ago  to 
make,  and  this  is  the  answer  I  shall 
always  give." 

These  observations  were  partly  ad- 
dressed to  the  old  gentleman,  partly 
to  Kate,  and  partly  delivered  in 
soliloquy.  Towards  their  conclusion, 
the  suitor  evinced  a  very  irreverent  de- 
gree of  inattention,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  wlicn, 
to  the  great  terror  both  of  th.at  ladj 
and  her  daughter,  ho  suddenly  flinig 
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ofT  liis  coat,  aii(!  spviiip;ing  on  the  top 
of  tlie  Willi,  threw  himself  into  an 
attitude  which  displayed  his  sniall- 
cliithcH  and  grey  worsteds  to  the  fullest 
!idvantaj;e,  and  concluded  by  standing; 
on  one  Icfj,  and  repeatinj;  his  favourite 
bellow  with  increased  vehemence. 

While  he  was  still  dwelling  on  tlic 
last  note,  nnd  embeUishin;;  it  with  a 
prolon;;ed  fiouii^li,  a  dirty  hand  was 
observed  to  glide  stealthily  and  swiftly 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit of  a  fly,  and  then  to  clasp  with 
the  utmost  dexterity  one  of  the  old 
gentleman's  ancles.  This  done,  the 
companion  hand  appeared,  and  clasped 
the  other  ancle. 

Thus  encumbered  the  old  gentleman 
lifted  his  legs  awkwardly  once  or 
twice,  as  if  they  were  very  clumsy 
aud  imperfect  pieces  of  machinery, 
r.nd  then  looking  down  on  his  own  side 
of  the  wall,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"It's  you,  is  it!"  s:iid  the  old 
gt'iitleman. 

"  Yes,  it's  me,"  replied  a  gruff 
voice. 

"  How's  the  Emperor  of  Tartary?" 
said  the  olil  gentleman. 

"  Oh  !  he 's  much  the  same  as 
iwual,"  was  the  reply.  "  No  better 
and  no  worse." 

"  The  young  Prince  of  China,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  with  nnich  interest. 
"  Is  he  reconciled  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  great  potato  salesman  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  gruff  voice  ; 
"  aud  he  says  he  never  w  ill  be,  that's 
more." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  observed  the 
old  gentleman,  "perhaps  I'd  better 
come  down." 

"  Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  other 
side,  "  I  think  you  had,  perhaps." 

One  of  the  hands  being  tlien 
cautiously  unclasped,  the  old  gentle- 
man dropped  into  a  sitting  posture, 
and  waa  looking  round  to  smile  and 
bow  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  he  dis- 
appcai*ed  with  some  pi-ecipitation,  as 
if  his  legs  had  boon  pulled  from  below. 

Very  ninch  relieved  by  his  disap- 
pearance, Kate  was  turning  to  speak 
to  hoi"  mamma,  when  the  dirty  hands 
again  became  visible,  nnd  were  imme- 


diately followed  by  th.c  figure  of  a 
coarse  sijuat  man,  who  ascended  by 
the  steps  which  had  been  recently 
occn])i<'d  by  their  singulai*  neighbour. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  this 
new  comer,  gi'inning  and  touching  his 
hat.  "  Has  he  been  making  love  to 
either  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate. 

"  Ah  ! "  rejoined  the  man,  taking 
his  handkei'chief  out  of  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  face,  "  he  always  will,  you 
know.  Nothing  will  prevent  his 
making  love." 

"  I  net?d  not  ask  you  if  he  is  out  of 
his  mind,  poor  creature,"  said  Kate. 

"  Wliy  no,"  replied  the  man,  look- 
ing into  his  hat,  throwing  his  hand- 
kerchief in  at  one  dab,  and  putting 
it  on  again.  "  That's  pretty  plain, 
tliat  i.s." 

"  Has  he  been  long  so  ? "  asked 
Kate. 

"  A  long  while." 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  for  him  1 " 
said  Kate,  compassionately. 

"  Not  a  bit,  and  don't  deserve  to 
be,"  replied  the  keeper  "  He  's  a 
deal  pleasantcr  without  his  senses  than 
with  'em.  He  wa.s  the  cruellest,  wick- 
edest, out-and-outerest  old  flint  tliat 
ever  drawcd  breath." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Kate. 

"  By  George  ! "  replied  the  keeper, 
shaking  his  head  so  emjdiatically  that 
he  was  obliged  to  frown  to  keep  his 
hat  on,  "  I  never  come  across  such  a 
vagabond,  and  my  mate  says  the  same. 
Broke  his  poor  wife's  heart,  turned 
his  daughters  out  of  doore,  drove  his 
sons  into  the  streets — it  was  a  blessing 
he  went  mad  at  last,  through  evil 
tempers,  and  covetousness,  and  sel- 
fishness, and  guzzling,  and  drinking- 
or  he'd  have  di-ove  many  otliers  so. 
Hope  for  him,  an  old  rip !  There 
isn't  too  much  hope  going,  but  I  "U 
bet  a  crown  that  what  there  is,  is 
saved  for  more  deserving  chaps  than 
him,  anyhow." 

With  which  confession  of  his  faith, 
the  keeper  shook  his  head  again,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  nothing  short  of 
this  would  do,  if  things  were  to  go  on 
at  all  ;  and  toucli'ug  liis  hat  sulkily— 
y2 
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not  that  lie  was  in  au  ill  humour, 
but  that  his  subject  ruffled  him — 
descended  the  ladder,  and  took  it 
away. 

During  this  convei'sation,  Mrs.  Niclv- 
leby  had  regarded  the  man  with  a 
severe  and  stedfast  look.  She  now 
heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  pursing 
up  her  lips,  shook  her  head  in  a  slow 
and  doubtful  manner. 

"  Poor  creature  !  "  said  Kate. 

"  Ah  !  poor  indeed  !  "  rejoined 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  "It's  shameful  that 
such  things  should  be  allowed. — 
Shameful  !  " 

"  How  can  they  be  helped,  mamma? " 
said  Kate,  mournfully.  "  The  iurir- 
mities  of  nature — " 

"  Nature  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"  What  !  Do  yoit.  suppose  this  jioor 
gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind  ? " 


"  Can  anybody  who  sees  him  enter- 
tain any  other  opinion,  mamma  ?  " 

"Why  then,  I  just  tell  you  this, 
Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "that 
he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am 
sui'prised  you  can  be  so  imposed  upon. 
It's  some  plot  of  these  people  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  his  property — 
didn't  he  say  so  himself  ?  He  may  be  a 
little  odd  and  flighty,  perhaps,  many 
of  us  are  that  ;  but  downright  mad  ! 
and  exjjress  himself  as  he  does,  re- 
spectfully, and  in  quite  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  making  offers  with  so  much 
thought,  and  care,  and  prudence — not 
as  ii'  he  ran  into  the  streets,  and  went 
down  upon  his  knees  to  the  first  chit 
of  a  girl  he  met,  as  a  madman  would  ! 
No,  no,  Kate,  there 's  a  great  deal  too 
much  method  in  Ms  madness  ;  depend 
upon  that,  my  dear." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


lLLi:.^TR.»T!"S   OF    1HE   CONVIVIAL   SENTIMENT,   THAT   THE   BEST  01" 
MUST  SO.METIMES   PART. 


The  pavement  of  Snow  Hill  had 
been  baking  and  frying  all  day  in  the 
heat,  and  the  twain  Saracens'  heads 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  hostelry 
of  whose  name  and  sign  they  are  the 
duplicate  presentments,  looked  —  or 
seemed  in  the  eyes  of  jaded  and  foot- 
sore passers  by,  to  look — more  vicious 
than  usual,  after  blistering  and  scorch- 
ing in  the  sun,  when,  in  one  of  tlie 
inn's  smalle.st  sitting-rooms,  through 
whose  open  window  there  rose,  in  a 
palpable  steam,  wholesome  exhalations 
from  reeking  coachdiorses,  the  usual 
furnitui'e  of  a  tea-table  was  dis|)layed 
in  neat  and  inviting  order,  flanked  by 
large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  a 
tongue,  a  pigeon-pie,  a  cold  fowl,  a 
tankard  of  ale,  and  other  little  matters 
of  the  like  kind,  which,  in  degenerate 
towns  and  cities  are  generally  under- 
stood to  belong  more  particularly  to 
solid  lunches,  stage-coach  dinners,  or 
unusually  substantial  breakfasts. 


Mr.  .John  Browdie,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  hovered  restlessly  about 
these  delicacies,  stopping  occasionally 
to  whisk  the   flies  out  of  the  sunai*-  J 

basin  with  his  wife's  pocket-handker-  f 

chief,  or  to  di])  a  tea-spoon  in  the  ■' 
milkpot  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  or 
to  cut  off  a  little  knob  of  crust,  and  a 
little  coi'ner  of  meat,  and  swallow 
them  at  two  gulps  like  a  couple  of 
pills.  After  every  one  of  these  flirta- 
tions with  the  eatables,  he  pulled  out 
his  watch,  and  declared  with  an 
earnestness  quite  pathetic  that  he 
couldn't  undertalve  to  hold  out  two 
minutes  longer. 

"  'Tilly  !  "  said  John  to  his  lady 
who  was  reclining  half  awake  and  half 
asleep  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Well,  John  !  " 

"  Weel,  John  ! "  retorted  her  hus- 
band, impatiently.  "  Dost  thou  feci 
hoongry,  lass  ?  " 

'•'  Not  very,"  .said  ?>Irs,  Browdie, 
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"Not vary!"  repeated  Jnlii),raisinc; 
liis  eyes  to  tlio  ceilinL^  '•  Hear  her 
say  not  vary,  and  us  dinin;^  at  tlirce, 
and  looneliin;;  off  piustlu-y  tliot  airfira- 
vates  a  nioii  'stead  oi'  paeitying  him ! 
Not  vary  ! " 

"  Here 's  a  gen'hiian  for  you,  sir," 
said  tiie  waiter,  looking  in. 

"  A  wa'at,  for  me  I  "  eried  Jolm,  as 
thougli  lie  thought  it  must  be  u  letter, 
or  a  i)arecl. 

"  A  gen'lnian,  sir." 

"Stars  and  gartliers,  chap!"  said 
John,  "  wa'at  dost  thou  coom  and  s-iy 
tliot  ior.     In  wi'  'un." 

"  Arc  you  at  home,  sir  ?  " 

"  At  wlioaiu  !  ■'  cried  John,  "  I  wish 
I  wur  ;  I'd  ha  tea'd  two  hour  ago. 
Why,  I  told  t'oother  chap  to  look 
sharp  ootside  door,  and  tell  -'uu 
d'rectly  he  coom,  thot  we  war  faint 
wi'  hoonger.  In  wi'  'un.  Aha  !  Thee 
hond,  Misther  Nicldeln-.  Tliis  is  nigli 
to  be  the  proodest  day  o'  my  life,  sir. 
Hoo  be  all  wi'  ye  ?  Duig  !  But,  I  'm 
glod  o'  this  !  " 

Quite  forgetting  even  his  hunger  in 
the  heartiness  of  his  salutation,  Jolm 
Bi'owdie  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand 
again  and  again,  slapping  his  palm  with 
gi'eat  violence  between  each  shake,  to 
add  warmth  to  the  reception. 

"  Ah  !  there  she  be,"  said  John, 
observing  the  look  which  Nicholas 
directed  towards  his  wife.  "  There 
^he  be — we  shan't  ipiarrel  about  her 
1100 — Eh  ?  Ecod,  wlu-n  I  think  o'  tliot 
— but  thou  w.int'st  sooni'at  to  e.it. 
Fall  to,  mun,  fall  to,  and  for  wa'at 
we're  aboor,  to  receive " 

No  doubt  the  grace  was  jiroperly 
Rnished,  but  nothing  more  was  heard, 
for  John  had  already  begun  to  pl.ay 
Buch  a  knile  and  fork,  that  his  speech 
was,  for  the  time,  gone. 

"  I  shall  take  the  usual  licence,  Mr. 
Browdie,"  said  Nicholas,  .is  he  placed 
a  chair  for  the  bride. 

"  Tak'  whatever  thou  like'st,"  said 
John,  "  and  when  a's  gane,  ca'  for 
more." 

Without  stopping  to  explain,  Ni- 
cholas kissed  the  blushing  ^ll■s.  Brow- 
die,  and  handed  her  to  her  seat. 

"  I  say,"  said  John,  rather  astounded 


for  the  moment,  "  mak'  thceself  quito 
at  whoam,  will  'ee  '.  '■ 

"  Vou  may  depend  upon  that,"  ro- 
plicd  Nicholas  ;  "  on  one  condition." 

"And  wa'at  m.iy  thot  bei''  asked 
John. 

"  That  you  make  me  a  godfather  tlio 
very  fii-st  time  you  have  occasion  for 
one." 

"  Eh  I  d  'ye  hear  thot !  "  cried  John, 
laving  down  his  knife  and  fork.  "  A 
godfeyther  !  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !  Tilly- 
hear  till  'un — a  godfeyther  !  Divn't 
say  a  word  more,  ye '11  never  boat 
thot.  Occasion  for  'uu — a  godfeyther  ! 
11a  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

Never  was  man  so  tickled  with  a 
respectable  old  joke,  .is  John  Bi'owdie 
was  with  this.  He  chuckled,  roared, 
half  suffocated  liini.=elf  by  l.iughing 
large  piece."  of  beef  into  his  windpi])e, 
roared  again,  persisted  in  eating  at  the 
i  Same  time,  got  red  in  the  lace  and 
black  in  the  forehead,  coughed,  cried, 
got  better,  went  oft'  again  laughing 
inwardly,  got  worse,  choked,  had  his 
back  thumped,  stamped  about,  fright- 
ened his  wife,  and  at  last  recovered  in 
a  state  of  the  last  exhaustion  and  with 
the  water  streaming  from  his  eyes,  but 
still  faintly  ejaculating;  "  A  godfeyther 
— a  godlcyther,  Tilly!"  in  a  tone 
bespeaking  an  exquisite  relish  of  the 
sally,  which  nosuH'ering  could  dimini.sh. 

''■  You  remember  the  night  of  our 
first  tea-drinking  V  said  Nicholas. 

"  Shall  I  e'er  forget  it,  muu  I  "  re- 
plied John  Browdie. 

"  He  was  a  desperate  fellow  that 
night  tliough,  wsis  he  not,  Mrs.  Brow- 
die ?"  s;iid  Nicholas.  "  Quite  a 
monster  I " 

"  If  you  had  only  heard  him  as  we 
were  going  home,  Mr.  Nickleby,  you  'd 
have  Siiid  so  indeed,"  I'eturncd  the 
bride.  "  I  never  was  so  frightened  iu 
all  my  life." 

"Coom,  coom,"  said  John,  with  a 
broad  grin  ;  "  thou  know'st  bettlier 
than  thot,  Tilly." 

"  So  I  was,"  replied  Mi-s.  Browdie. 
"  I  almost  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
speak  to  you  again." 

"  A'most  !  "  said  John,  with  a 
broader  grin  than  tiie  last.     "  A'most 
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made  up  her  mind  !  And  she  v/ur 
coaxin',  and  coaxin,'  and  wheedlin', 
and  wheedUn'  a'  the  blessed  v/a'. 
'  Wa'at  did'at  thou  let  yon  chap  raak' 
cop  tiv'ee  for  ? '  says  I.  '  I  deedn't, 
John,'  says  she,  a  squeedgin  my  arm. 
'You  deedn't,'  says  I.  '  Noa,'  says 
she,  a  squeedgin  of  me  agean." 

"  Lor,  John  !  "  interposed  his  pretty 
wife,  colom-ing  very  much.  "  How 
can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  As  if  I 
should  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ! " 
"  I  dinnot  know  whetiier  thou'd  ever 
dreamt  of  it,'  though  I  think  that 's 
loike  eneaf,  mind,"  retorted  John  ; 
"  but  thou  didst  it.  '  Ye  're  a  feeckle, 
changeable  weathercock,  lass,'  says  I, 
'  Not  feeckle,  John,'  says  she.  '  Yes,' 
says  I, '  feeckle,  dora'd  feeckle.  Dinnot 
tell  me  thou  bean't,  efther  yon  chap  at 
sehoolmeasther's,'  says  I.  '  Him  ! ' 
says  she,  quite  screeching.  *  Ah  ! 
him  ! '  says  I.  '  Why,  John,'  says  she 
— and  she  coom  a  deal  closer  and 
squeedged  a  deal  harder  than  she'd 
deane  afore — '  dost  thou  think  it's 
nat'ral  noo,  that  ha^'ing  such  a  proper 
mun  as  thou  to  keep  company  wi',  I  'd 
ever  tak'  oop  wi'  such  a  leetle  scanty 
whipper-snapper  as  yon  I '  she  says. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  She  said  wliipper- 
snapper  !  '  Ecod  ! '  I  says,  '  efther 
thot,  neame  the  day,  and  let's  have  it 
ower  ! '     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

Nicholas  laughed  very  heartily  at 
this  story,  both  on  account  of  its  telling 
against  himself,  and  his  being  desirous 
to  spare  the  blushes  of  Mrs.  Browdie, 
whose  protestations  were  dro^vned  in 
peals  of  laughter  from  her  husband. 
His  good-nature  soon  put  her  at  her 
ease  ;  and  although  she  slill  denied  the 
charge,  she  laughed  so  heartily  at  it, 
that  Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  assured  that  in  all  essential 
I'espects  it  was  strictly  true. 

"  This  is  the  second  time,"  said 
Nicholas,  "  that  we  have  ever  taken  a 
meal  together,  and  only  the  third  I  have 
over  seen  you  ;  and  yet  it  really  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  were  among  old  friends." 
"  Weel  !  "  observed  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  "  so  I  say." 

"  And  I  am  .siu'e  I  do,"  added  his 
yoimg  wife. 


"  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling,  mind,"  said 
Nicholas  ;  "  for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  kindness  of  heart,  my  good  friend, 
when  I  had  no  right  or  reason  to 
expect  it,  I  know  not  what  might  have 
become  of  me  or  what  plight  I  should 
have  been  in  by  this  time." 

"  Talk  aboot  soom'at  else,"  replied 
John,  gruffly,  "  and  dinnot  bother." 

"  It  must  be  a  new  song  to  the  same 
tune  then,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling. 
"  I  told  you  in  my  letter  tliat  I  deeply 
felt  and  admired  your  sympathy  with 
that  poor  lad,  whom  you  released  al 
the  risk  of  involving  yourself  in  trou- 
ble and  difSculty  ;  but  I  can  never  tell 
you  how  grateful  he  and  I,  and  othera 
whom  you  don't  know,  ai-e  to  you  foi' 
taking  pity  on  him." 

"  Ecod  !  "  rejoined  John  Browdie, 
drawing  up  his  chair  ;  "  and  I  can 
never  tell  you  hoo  gratful  soom  folks 
that  we  do  know  would  be  loikewise,  it 
they  icnow'd  I  had  takken  pity  on  him." 
"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browdie, 
"  what  a  state  I  was  in,  that  night ! " 

"  Were  they  at  all  disposed  to  give 
you  credit  for  assisting  in  the  escape  ?  '* 
inquired  Nicholas  of  John  Browdie. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  repUed  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  extending  his  mouth  from  ear  to 
ear.  "  There  I  lay,  snoog  in  sehool- 
measther's bed  long  efther  it  was  dai'k, 
and  nobody  coom  nigh  the  pleace. 
'  Weel  ! '  tliinks  I, '  he  's  got  a  pretty 
good  start,  and  if  he  bean't  whoam  by 
noo,  he  never  will  be  ;  so  you  may 
coom  as  quick  as  you  loike,  and  foind 
us  reddy  ' — that  is,  yovi  know,  school- 
measther  might  coom." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  Presently,"  resumed  John,  "  he 
did  coom.  I  heerd  door  shut  doon- 
stairs,  and  him  a  warking  oop  in  the 
daark.  '  Slow  and  steddy,'  I  says  to 
myself,  '  tak '  yom*  time,  sir  —  no 
hurry.'  He  cooms  to  the  door,  turns 
the  key — turns  the  key  when  there 
warn't  nothing  to  hoold  the  lock — and 
ca's  oot '  Hallo  there  ! ' — 'Yes,' thinks 
I, '  you  may  do  thot  agean,  and  not 
wakken  anybody,  sir.'  '  Hallo,  there,' 
he  says,  and  then  he  stops.  '  Thou  'd 
betther  not  aggravate  me,'  says  school 
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meastbei*,  eftlier  a  little  time.  '  I  '11 
bralc'  every  Loan  in  youi"  bodJy, 
Sniike,'  he  says,  either  auothei*  little 
time.  Then  all  of  a  soodden,  he  sings 
oot  for  a  loif^ht,  and  when  it  coonis — 
ccod,  such  a  lioorly-boorly  !  '  Wa'ats 
the  matter  1 '  sjiys  I.  *  He 's  gane,' 
says  be, — stark  mad  wi'  vengeance. 
'Have  you  hcerd  nought?'  *Ees,' 
says  I,  '  I  heerd  street  door  shut,  no 
time  at  a'  ago.  I  hcerd  a  person  run 
doon  tliero'  (pointing  t'otlier  wa' — eh  i) 
'  Help  ! '  he  cries.  '  1  'U  help  you,' 
Bays  I  ;  and  oli'  we  set — the  wrong 
wa'  !     Ho  1  ho  !  ho  ! " 

"  Did  you  go  far  ? "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Far  !  '*  replied  John  ;  "  I  nin 
liim  clean  oft"  his  legs  in  quarther  of 
an  boor.  To  see  old  schoolraeastber 
wi'out  bis  hat,  skimming  along  oop  to 
his  knees  in  mud  and  wathcr,  tumbling 
over  fences,  and  rowling  into  ditches, 
and  bawling  oot  hke  mad,  wi'  his  one 
eye  looking  sharp  out  for  the  lad,  and 
his  coat-tails  flying  out  behind,  and 
him  spattered  wi'  mud  all  ower,  face 
and  all  ; — I  thot  I  should  ha'  dropped 
doon,  and  killed  myself  wi'  laughing." 

John  laughed  so  heartily  at  the 
more  I'ecollection,  that  he  communi- 
cated the  contagion  to  both  his  hearers, 
and  all  three  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter,  which  were  renewed  again 
and  again,  until  they  could  laugh  no 
longer. 

"  He  's  a  bad  'un,"  said  John,  wiping 
his  eyes  ;  "  a  very  had  'un,  is  school- 
measther." 

"  I  can't  bear  tlie  sight  of  him, 
John,"  said  bis  wife. 

"  Coom,"  retorted  John,  "  thot 's 
tidy  in  you,  thot  is.  It  it  wa'nt  along 
o'  you,  we  shouldn't  know  nought 
aboot  'un.  Thou  know'd  'un  first, 
Tilly,  didn't  thou  I  " 

"  I  couldn't  help  knowing  Fanny 
Squeei*s,  John,"  returned  bis  wife  ; 
"she  was  an  old  playmate  of  mine, 
you  know." 

"  Weel,"  replied  John,  "dean't  I 
say  so,  lass!  It's  best  to  be  neigh- 
bourly, and  keep  up  old  acquaintance 
loike ;  and  what  I  say  is,  dean't 
quaiTel  if  'ee  can  help  it.  Dinuot 
tlimk  so,  ?.Ir.  Nickleby  ! " 


"  Certainly,"  returned  Nicholas  ; 
"and  you  acted  upon  tliat  principle 
when  I  met  you  on  hoi"seback  on  tlio 
road,  after  our  memorable  evening." 

"  Sm-e-ly,"  said  John.  "  Wa'at  I 
say,  I  stick  by." 

"  And  that  s  a  fine  thing  to  do,  and 
manly  too,"  said  Nicholas,  "  though 
it 's  not  exactly  what  we  understand 
by  *  coming  Yorkshire  over  us '  in 
London.  Miss  Squeers  is  stopping 
with  you,  you  said  in  your  note." 

"  Yes,"  replied  John,  "Tilly's 
bridesmaid  ;  and  a  queen  bridesmaid 
she  be,  too.  She  weau't  be  a  bride  in 
a  hurry,  I  reckon." 

"  For  sb.ame,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Browdie ;  with  an  acute  perception 
of  the  joke  though,  being  a  bride 
herself. 

"  The  gi'oom  will  be  a  blessed  mun." 
said  John,  his  eyes  twinkling  at  tlie 
idea.     "  He  '11  be  in  luck,  he  will." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  his 
wife,  "that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  her  being  here,  that  John  wrote 
to  you  and  fixed  to-ni^bt,  because 
wo  thought  that  it  wouldn't  be  plea- 
sant for  you  to  meet,  after  what  has 
passed — " 

"  Unquestionably.  You  were  quite 
right  in  that,"  said  Nicholas,  inter- 
rupting. 

"  Especially,"  observed  Mrs.  Brow- 
die,  looking  very  sly,  "  after  w  hat 
we  know  about  past  and  gone  love 
matters." 

"  We  know,  indeed ! "  said  Nicholas, 
shaking  his  head.  "  You  behaved 
rather  wickedly  there,  I  suspect." 

"  0'  course  she  did,"  said  John 
Browdie,  passing  his  huge  fore-finger 
through  one  of  his  wife's  pretty  ring- 
lets, and  looking  vei-y  proud  of  her. 
"  She  wur  always  as'skittisJi  and  full 
o'  tricks  as  a " 

"  Well,  as  a  what  1 "  said  his  wife. 

"  As  a  woman,"  returned  John. 
"  Ding  !  But  I  dinnot  know  o;.^ut 
else  that  cooms  near  it." 

"You  were  speaking  about  Miss 
Squeers,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the  view 
of  stopping  some  slight  connubialities 
which  had  begun  to  pa.ss  between  Mr 
and  Ill's.  Browdie,  and  which  rendere  J 
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the  position  of  a  tliii-d  pai-ty  iu  soino 
degree  embarrassing,  as  occasl«mig 
him  to  feel  rather  in  the  way  than 
otherwise. 

"  Oh  yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie. 
"  John,  ha'  done — John  fixed  to-night, 
because  she  had  settled  that  she  would 
go  and  di'ink  tea  with  her  father.  And 
to  make  quit«  sure  of  there  being 
nothing  amiss,  and  of  your  being  quite 
alone  with  us,  he  settled  to  go  out 
there  and  fetch  her  home." 

"  That  was  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment," said  Nicholas  ;  "  though  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much 
trouble." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Browdie  ;  "for  we  have 
looked  forward  to  seeing  you — John 
and  I  have — with  the  greatest  possililc 
pleasure.  Do  you  know,  Air.  Nickleby," 
said  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  her  archest 


ther  and  lather,  the  pail'  of  Wack- 
fords. 

"  This  is  the  hend,  is  it  ? "  continued 
Miss  Squeers,  who,  being  excited,  aspi- 
rated her  h"s  strongly  :  "  this  is  tho 
hend,  is  it,  of  all  my  forbearance  and 
friendship  for  that  double-faced  thing 
— that  viper,  that— that — mermaid  ?  " 
(Miss  Squeers  hesitated  a  long  time 
for  this  last  epithet,  and  brought  it  out 
triumphantly  at  last,  as  if  it  quite 
clinched  the  business.)  "  This  is  tlie 
hend,  is  it,  of  all  my  bearing  with  her 
deeeitfuhicss,  her  lowness,  her  false- 
ness, her  laying  herself  out  to  catch 
the  admiration  of  vulgar  minds,  in  a 
way  whicli  made  me  blush  for  my— 
for  my " 

"  Gender,"  suggested  Mr.  Squeers, 
regarding  the  spectators  with  a  male- 
volent eye — literally  a  malevolent  eye. 
Yes,"  said  Miss  Squeers  ;  "  but  I 


smile,  "  that  I  really  think  Fanny  thank  my  stars  that  my  ma'  is  of  the 
Squeers  was  very  fond  of  you  ? "  same " 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"        "  Hear,     hear  !  "     remarked    Mr. 
said  Nicholas  ;    "  but,  upon  my  word,  j  Squeers  ;  "  and  1  wish  she  was  here  to 
I  never  aspired  to  making  any  impres-    have  a  scratch  at  this  company." 
sion  upon  her  virgin  heart."  "  This  is  the  hend,  is  it,"  said  Mi.'^a 

"  How  you  talk  !  "  tittered  Mrs.  Squeers,  tossing  her  head,  and  looking 
Browdie.  "  No,  but  do  you  know  that  \  contemptuously  at  the  floor,  "  of  my 
really — seriously  now  and  wthout  any  ■  taking  notice  of  that  mbbishmg  crea- 
iokiug — I  was  given  to  understand  by  !  ture,  and  demeaning  myself  to  patron- 
Fanny  herself,  that  you  had  made  an  j  ise  her  ?  " 

offer  to  her,  and  that  you  two  were  j  "  Oh,  come,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie, 
going  to  be  engaged  quite  solemn  and  disregarding  all  the  endeavours  of  her 
regular."  I  spouse   to   restrain   her,   and   forcin^j 

"  Was  you,  ma'am — was  you  ?"  cried  \  herself  into  a  front  I'ow,  "don't  talk 
a  shrill  female  voice,  "  was  you  given    such  nonsense  as  that." 


to  understand  that  I — I — was  goin[ 
to  be  engaged  to  an  assassinating  thief 
that  shed  the  gore  of  my  pa  \  Do  you 
— do   you   think,  ma'am — that  I  was 


"  Have    I     not     patronised    you, 
ma'am  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 
"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie. 
"  I    will   not   look    for    blushes    in 


very  fond  of  such  dirt  beneath  my  feet,  I  such  a  quarter,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
as  i  couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  haughtily,  "  for  that  countenance  is  a 
kitchen  tongs,  without  blacking  and  \  stranger  to  everything  but  hignomi- 
crocking  myself  by  the  contract  ?  Do  j  niousness  and  red-faced  boldness." 
you,  ma'am — do  you  ?  Oh  !  base  and  '*  1  say,"  interposed  John  Browdie, 
degrading  'Tilda !  "  nettled  hy  these  accumulated  attacks 

With  the.se  reproaches  Miss  Squeers  '  on   his   wife,   "  dra'   it   mild,   dx-a'   it 
Hung  the  door  wide  open,  and  disclosed    mild.' 


to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Browdies 
and  Nicholas,  not  only  her  own  sym- 
metrical fonn,  arrayed  iu  the  chaste 
white  garments  before  described,  (a 
little  dirtier)  but  the  form  of  her  bro- 


"  You,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Mi.ss 
Squeers,  taking  iiim  up  very  quickly, 
"  I  pity.  I  have  no  feeling  for  you, 
sir,  but  one  of  unliquidated  pity." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  John. 
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"  \o,"  siiiil  Miss  Squecrs,  lookinj^ 
sideways  at  hci*  parent,  "although  I 
aia  a  4uet'r  bridebinaitl,  and  s/antV  bo 
a,  bride  in  a  hurry,  and  although  my 
Iiusband  will  be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no 
sentiments  towards  you,  sir,  but  senti- 
ments of  pity." 

Here  Miss  Sijueei-s  looked  sideways 
at  her  lather  again,  who  looked  side- 
ways at  her,  as  much  as  to  say, '  There 
you  hail  him.' 

"  /  know  what  you  'vc  got  to  go 
through,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  shaldug 
her  curls  violently.  "  /  know  what 
life  is  beloro  you,  and  if  you  was  my 
bitterest  and  deadliest  enemy,  I  could 
wisli  you  nothing  worse." 

"  Couldn't  you  wish  to  bo  mai-ried 
to  him  yourself,  if  that  was  the  ease  ?" 
inijuired  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  great 
suiivity  of  manner. 

'"  Oh,  ma'am,  how  witty  you  are," 
retorted  Miss  Squeers  with  a  low 
curtsey,  "  almost  as  witty,  ma'am,  as 
you  are  clever.  How  very  clever  it 
was  in  you,  ma'am,  to  choose  a  time 
when  I  had  gone  to  tea  with  my  pa', 
and  was  sure  not  to  come  back  without 
being  fetched  !  What  a  pity  you  never 
thought  that  other  people  might  bo  as 
clever  as  yourself  and  spoil  your 
plans  !  " 

"  You  won't  vex  me,  child,  with 
such  airs  as  these,"  said  tlie  late  Miss 
Price,  assuming  the  matron. 

"  Don't  Mietiiii  me,  ma'am,  if  you 
please,"  returned  Miss  Squeers, 
sh.irply.  "  I  '11  not  bear  it.  Is  tim 
the  hend " 

'•  Dang  it  a',"  cried  Johu  Browdie, 
impatiently.  "  Say  thee  say  out, 
Fanny,  and  male  sm'c  it 's  tlie  end, 
and  dinnot  ask  nobody  whether  it  is  or 
not." 

"  Thanking  you  for  your  advice 
which  was  not  n  quired,  Mr.  Browdie," 
returned  Miss  Squeei's,  with  laborious 
politeness,  "  have  the  goodness  not  to 
presume  to  meddle  with  my  christian 
name.  Even  my  pity  shall  never 
make  mo  forget  what's  due  to  myself, 
Mr.  Browdie.  'Tilda,"  said  Miss 
Squeers,  with  such  a  sudden  accession 
of  violence  that  John  started  in  his 
boots, "  I  throw  you  off  for  ever,  Jliss. 


I  abandon  you.  I  renounce  you.  1 
wouldn't,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  in  a 
solenm  voice,  "have  a  child  named 
'Tilda — not  to  save  it  from  its  grave." 

"  As  for  the  matther  o'  thai,"  ob- 
served John,  "  it  "11  be  time  cneaf  to 
think  aboot  neaming  of  it  when  it 
cooms." 

"  John! "  interposed  his  wife,  "  don't 
tease  her." 

"  Oh  !  Tetise,  indeed  !  "  cried  Jliss 
Squeers,  bridling  up.  "Tease,  in- 
deed !  lie  !  he  !  Tease,  too  !  No, 
don't  tease  her.  Consider  her  feelings, 
pray  !  " 

"  If  it 's  fated  that  listeners  are  never 
to  hear  any  good  of  themselves,"  said 
Mrs.  Browdie, "I  can't  help  it,  and  1 
am  very  sorry  for  it.  But  I  will  say, 
Fanny,  that  times  out  of  number  I 
have  spolicn  so  kindly  of  you  behind, 
your  back,  that  even  you  could  have 
found  no  fault  with  what  I  said." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  ma"am  !"  cried 
Miss  Squeers,  with  another  curtsey. 
"  Best  thanks  to  you  for  your  good- 
ness, and  begging  and  jjraying  you  not 
to  be  hard  upon  nie  another  time  I  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Browdie,  '•  that  I  have  said  anything 
very  bad  of  yon,  even  now — at  all 
events,  w  hat  1  did  say  was  quite  true ; 
but  if  I  have,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
and  I  beg  your  pai'don.  Vou  have 
said  much  worse  of  me,  scores  of  times, 
Faimy  ;  but  1  have  never  borne  any 
malice  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  "11  not 
bear  any  to  me."' 

Jliss  Squeers  made  no  more  direct 
I'cply  than  surveying  her  former  friend 
from  top  to  toe,  and  elevating  her  nose 
in  the  air  with  ineffable  disdain.  iJut 
«ome  indistinct  allusions  to  a  'puss,' 
and  a  '  min.\,'  and  a  '  contemptible 
creature,'  escaped  her;  ami  this,  toge- 
ther with  a  severe  biting  of  the  lips, 
great  dirticulty  in  swallowing,  and  very 
frequent  comings  and  goings  of  bi-eath, 
seemed  to  imply  that  feelings  were 
swelhng  in  Miss  Squeers's  bosom  too 
great  for  utteiiince. 

While  the  foregoing  convei-sation 
was  i.rocecding,  M;ister  Wackfoiil, 
finding  himself  unnoticed,  and  feeUuj^ 
his  preponderating  inclinations  strom; 
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upon  him,  liad  by  little  and  little  sidled 
up  to  the  table  and  attacked  the  food 
with  such  sUght  skirmishing  as  draw- 
ing his  fingers  round  and  round  the 
inside  of  the  plates,  and  afterwards 
sucking  them  with  infinite  rehsli — 
picking  the  bread,  and  dragging  the 
pieces  over  the  surface  of  the  butter 
■ — pocketing  lumps  of  sugar,  pretending 
all  the  time  to  be  absorbed  in  thought 
— and  so  forth.  Finding  that  no 
interference  was  attempted  with  these 
small  liberties,  he  gradually  mounted 
to  greater,  and,  after  helping  himself 
to  a  moderately  good  cold  collation, 
was,  by  this  time,  deep  in  the  pie. 

Nothing  of  this  had  been  unobserved 
by  Mr.  Squeers,  who,  so  long  as  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  fixed 
upon  other  objects,  hugged  himself  to 
think  that  his  son  and  hen*  should  be 
*  fattening  at  the  enemy's  expense.  But 
there  being  now  an  appeai-ance  of  a 
temporary  calm,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  little  Wackford  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  observed,  he  feigned  to  be 
aware  of  the  circumstance  for  the  first 
time,  and  inflicted  upon  the  face  of 
that  young  gentleman  a  slap  that  made 
the  very  tea-cups  ring." 

"  Eating  !  "  cried  Mr.  Squeers,  "  of 
what  his  father's  enemies  has  left  ! 
It's  fit  to  go  and  poison  you,  you 
unnat'ral  boy." 

"It  wean't  hurt  him,"  said  John, 
apparently  very  much  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  having  a  man  in  the  quar- 
rel ;  "  let  'un  eat.  I  wish  the  whole 
school  was  here.  I  'd  give  'em  soom'ut 
to  stay  their  unfort'nate  stomachs  wi', 
if  I  spent  the  last  pennj^  I  had  !" 

Squeers  scowled  at  him  with  the 
worst  and  most  malicious  expression  of 
which  his  face  was  capable — it  was  a 
face  of  remarkable  capability,  too,  in 
that  way— and  shook  his  fist  stealthily. 

"Coom,  coom,  schoolmeasther,"  said 
John,  "  dinnot  make  a  fool  o'  thyself ; 
for  if  I  was  to  sheake  mine — only 
once — thou  'd  fa'  doon  wi'  the  wind 
o'  it " 

"  It  was  you,  was  it,"  returned 
Squeers,  "  that  helped  oft"  my  runaway 
boy  ?     It  was  you,  was  it  ? " 

*'  Me  ! "   returned  John,  m  a  loud 


tone.  "  Yes,  it  wa'  me,  coom  ;  wa'af 
o'  that !     It  wa'  me.     Noo  then  !  " 

"  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it,  my 
child ! "  said  Squeers,  appealing  to  liia 
daughter.  You  hear  him  say  he  did 
it!" 

«  Did  it  !  "  cried  John.  « I  '11  tell 
'ee  more  ;  hear  this,  too.  If  thou'd 
get  another  lamaway  boy,  I  'd  do  it 
agean.  If  tliou  'd  got  twenty  roonaway 
boys,  I  'd  do  it  twonty  times  ower,  and 
twenty  more  to  thot ;  and  I  tell  thee 
more,"  said  John,  "  noo  my  blood  i? 
oop,  that  thon'rt  an  old  ra'ascal  ;  and 
that  it 's  weel  for  thou,  thou  be'st  an 
old  'uu,  or  t  'd  ha  poonded  thee  ti, 
fiour,  when  thou  told  an  honest  mun 
hoo'  thou'd  Ucked  that  poor  chap  in  t' 
coorch." 

"  An  honest  man  ! "  cried  Squeers, 
Avith  a  sneer. 

"  Ah  !  an  honest  man,"  replied 
John ;  "  honest  in  ought  but  ever  put- 
ting legs  imder  seame  table  wi'  such 
as  thou." 

"  Scandal  !  "  said  Squeers,  exult- 
ingly.  "Two  witnesses  to  it  ;  Wack- 
ford knows  the  natiu-e  of  an  oath,  he 
does — we  shall  have  you  there,  sir. 
Rascal,  eh  1 "  Mr.  Squeers  took  out 
his  pocket-book  and  made  a  note  of  it. 
"Very  good.  I  should  say  that  was 
worth  full  twenty  pound  at  the  next 
assizes,  without  the  honesty,  sir." 

"  'Seizes,"  cried  John,  "  thou  'd 
betther  not  tallc  to  me  o'  'Seizes.  York- 
shire schools  have  been  shown  up  at 
'Seizes  afore  noo,  mun,  and  it  "s  a  tick- 
lish soobjact  to  revive,  I  can  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Squeers  shoolc  his  head  in  a 
threatoningmanner,looking  very  white 
with  passion  ;  and  taking  his  daugh- 
ter's arm,  and  dragging  little  Wackford 
by  the  hand,  retreated  towards  the 
door. 

"  As  for  you,"  said  Squeers,  turning 
round  and  addressing  Nicholas,  who, 
as  he  had  caused  him  to  smart  pretty 
soundly  on  a  former  occasion,  pur- 
posely abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  discussion,  "  see  if  I  ain't  down 
upon  you  before  long.  You  '11  go  a 
kidnapping  of  boys,  will  you  ?  Tako 
care  their  fathers  don't  turn  up — mark 
that — take   care    their   fathers   don't 
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turn  np,  aiid  send  'em  back  to  me  to 
do  as  I  like  with,  in  spite  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied 
Nicholas,  shrugging  his  shoulders  con- 
temptuously, and  turning  away. 

"Ain't  you!"  I'etorted  Squeers, 
with  a  diabolical  look.  "  Now  then, 
come  along." 

"  I  leave  such  society,  with  my  pa', 
for  hever,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking 
contemptuously  and  loftily  round.  "  1 
am  defiled  by  breathing  the  air  with 
such  creatures.  Poor  Mr.  Browdie  ! 
He  !  he  !  he  !  I  do  pity  him,  that  I  do  ; 

he 's  so  deluded  !     He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Artful  and  designing  'Tilda  !  " 

With  this  sudden  i-elapse  into  the 
sternest  and  most  majestic  wrath.  Miss 
Stjueers  swept  from  the  room  ;  and 
having  sust.ained  her  dignity  until  the 
last  possible  moment,  was  heard  to  sob 
and  scream  and  struggle  in  the  pas- 
sage. 


John  Browdie  remained  stan.iing 
behind  the  tJible,  looking  from  his  wife 
to  Nicholas,  and  back  again,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  until  his  hand  acci- 
dentally fell  upon  the  tankard  of  ale, 
when  ho  took  it  up,  and  having  ob- 
scured his  features  therewith  for  some 
time,  drew  a  long  breath,  handed  it 
over  to  NichoKis,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Here,  waither,"  said  John,  briskly 
"  Look  alive  here.  Tak'  these  things 
awa',  and  let 's  have  soomat  broiled  for 
sooper — vary  comfortable  and  plenty 
o'  it — at  ten  o'clock.  Bring  soom 
brandy  and  soom  wather,  and  a  pair  o' 
slippers — the  largest  pair  in  the  house 
— and  be  quick  aboot  it.  Dash  ma' 
wig ! "  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  there 's  no  ganging  oot  to  nceght, 
noo,  to  fetch  anybody  whoam,  and  ecod, 
we  '11  begin  to  spend  the  evening  in 
aimest." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


OFFICIATES   AS   A    KIND   OF   GENTLEMAN    USIIEE,   IN   BBl.NGINQ   VARIOUS   PEOPLE 
TOGETHER. 


The  stonn  had  long  given  place  to 
a  calm  the  most  profound,  and  the 
evening  wjis  pretty  far  advanced — 
indeed  supper  was  over,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  jiroceeding  as  favour- 
ably as,  imder  the  influence  of  complete 
tranquillity, cheerful  conversation,  and 
a  moderate  allowance  of  brandy  and 
water,  most  wise  men  conversant  with 
the  anatomy  and  fimctions  of  the 
human  frame  will  consider  tliat  it 
ought  to  have  proceeded,  when  the 
three  friends,  or  as  one  might  say, 
both  in  a  civil  and  religious  seuse,  and 
with  proper  deference  and  regard  to 
the  holy  state  of  m.ttrimony,  the  two 
friends,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  count- 
ing as  no  more  than  one,)  were  startled 
by  the  noise  of  loud  and  angi-y  threat- 
enings  below-stairs,  which  presently 
Attained  so  high  a  pitch,  and  were 
conveyed  besides  in  language  so  tower- 
ing sanguinary  and  ferocious,  thfit  it 


could  hardly  have  been  surpassed,  if 
there  had  actually  been  a  Saracen's 
head  then  present  in  the  establish- 
ment, supported  on  the  shoulders 
and  sm-niounting  the  trunk  of  a  real, 
live,  furious,  and  most  unappeasable 
Saracen. 

This  tumioil,  instead  of  quickly 
subsiding  after  the  first  outburst,  (as 
tunnoil.s  not  unfrequently  do,  whether 
in  tavenis,  legislative  assemblies,  or 
elsewhere,)  into  a  mei-e  gi-umbling  and 
growling  squabble,  increased  every 
moment ;  and  although  the  whole 
din  appeared  to  be  raised  by  but  one 
p.air  of  lungs,  yet  that  one  pair  was 
of  so  powerful  a  quality,  and  repeated 
such  words  as  "  scoundrel,"  "  rascal," 
"  insolent  puppy,"  and  a  variety  of 
expletives  no  less  flattering  to"  the 
party  addressed,  with  such  great  relish 
and  strength  of  tone,  that  a  dozen 
voices  raised  in  concert  under  any 
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ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
made  far  less  uproar  and  created 
much  smaller  consternation. 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Nicholas,  moving  hastily  towards  the 
door. 

John  Browdie  v/as  sti-iding  in  the 
same  direction  when  Mrs.  Brov.'die 
turned  pale,  and,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  requested  him  with  a  faint  voice 
to  take  notice,  that  if  he  ran  into  any 
danger  it  was  her  intention  to  fall  into 
hysterics  immediately,  and  that  the 
consequences  might  be  more  serious 
than  he  thought  for.  John  looked 
rather  disconcerted  by  this  intelli- 
gence, though  there  was  a  lurlcing  grin 
on  his  face  at  the  same  time  ;  but, 
being  quite  unable  to  keep  out  of  the 
fray,  he  compromised  the  matter  by 
tucking  his  wife's  arm  under  his  own, 
and,  thus  accompanied,  following  Ni- 
cholas down  stairs  with  all  speed. 

Tlie  passage  outside  the  cofi'ee-room 
door  was  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and 
here  were  congregated  the  coffee-room 
customers  and  waiters,  together  with 
two  or  three  coachmen  and  helpers 
from  the  yard.  These  had  hastily 
assembled  round  a  young  man  who 
from  his  appearance  might  have  been 
a  year  or  two  older  than  Nicholas,  and 
who,  besides  having  given  utterance 
to  the  defiances  just  now  described, 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  to  even 
greater  lengths  in  his  indignation, 
inasmuch  as  liis  feet  had  no  other 
covering  than  a  pair  of  stockings, 
while  a  couple  of  slippers  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  head  of  a  pros- 
trate figure  in  an  opposite  cornel", 
who  bore  the  appearance  of  having 
been  shot  into  his  present  retre.at  by 
means  of  a  kick,  and  complimented  by 
having  the  slippers  flung  about  his 
ears  afterwards. 

The  coffee-room  customers,  and  the 
waiters,  and  the  coacimien,  and  the 
helpers — not  to  mention  a  l)ar-maid 
who  was  looking  on  from  behind  an 
open  sash  window  —  seemed  at  that 
moment,  if  a  spectator  might  judge 
from  their  winks,  nods,  and  muttered 
exclamations,  strongly  disposed  to  take 
pai't  against  the  young  gentleman  in 


the  stockings.  Observing  this,  and 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  nearly 
of  his  own  age  and  had  in  nothing  the 
appearance  of  an  habitual  brawlei', 
Nicholas,  impelled  by  such  feelings  as 
will  influence  young  men  sometime^;, 
felt  a  very  strong  disposition  to  side 
with  the  weaker  part}',  and  so  thrust 
himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the 
group,  and  in  a  more  emphatic  tone, 
perhaps,  than  circumstances  might 
seem  to  wai'rant,  demanded  what  all 
that  noise  was  about. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  one  of  the  men  from 
the  yard, "  this  is  somebody  in  disguise, 
this  is." 

"  Room  for  the  eldest  sou  of  the 
Emperor  of  Roosher,  gen'lmen ! "  cried 
another  fellow. 

Disregarding  these  sallies,  ^\■hich 
were  uncommonly  well  received,  as 
sallies  at  tlie  expense  of  the  best- 
dressed  persons  in  a  crowd  usually 
are,  Nicholas  glanced  carelessly  round, 
and  addressing  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  by  this  time  picked  up  his 
slippers  and  thnist  his  feet  into  tliem, 
repeated  his  inquii-ies  with  a  courteous 
air. 

"  A  mere  nothing  ! "  he  replied. 

At  this  a  murmur  was  raised  by  the 
lookers-on,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
cried,  "  Oh,  indeed  !  —  Wasn't  it 
though?— Nothing,  eh?  —  He  called 
that  nothing,  did  he  ?  Lucky  for  liini 
if  he  found  it  nothing."  These  and 
many  other  expressions  of  ironical 
disapprobation  having  been  exhausted, 
two  or  three  of  the  out-of-door  fellows 
began  to  hustle  Nicholas  and  the 
young  gentleman  ^vho  had  made  the 
noise  :  stumbling  against  them  by  ac- 
cident, and  treading  on  their  toes,  and 
so  forth.  But  this  being  a  round 
game,  and  one  not  necessarily  limited 
to  three  or  foui'  players,  was  open  to 
John  Browdie  too,  who,  bursting  into 
the  little  crowd — to  the  great  terror  of 
his  wife — and  falling  about  in  all  di- 
rections, now  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
leit,  now  forwards,  now  bacJcwarJs, 
and  accidentally  driving  his  elbow 
through  the  hat  of  the  tallest  helper, 
who  had  been  particularly  active, 
speedily  caused  the  odds  to  wear  a 
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very  different  ai)|iear.'\iice  ;  while  more 
than  one  stout  fellow  limped  away  to 
a  rcspecti'ul  distance,  anathematising 
witli  tears  in  his  eyes  the  heavy  ti-e-ad 
and  ponderous  feet  of  the  burly  York- 
Khireman. 

"  Let  me  see  him  do  it  again,"  said 
he  who  had  been  kicked  into  the  cor- 
ner, rising  as  he  spoke,  apparently 
more  from  the  fear  of  John  Browdie's  , 
inadvertently  treading  upon  him,  than 
from  any  desire  to  j)lacc  himself  on 
e<]ual  terms  with  his  late  adversary. 
"  Let  me  see  him  do  it  ni;ain.  That's 
all." 

"  Let  mc  hear  you  make  those 
remarks  again,"  saitl  the  young  man, 
"and  1  '11  knock  that  head  of  yours  in 
among  the  wiue-ghisses  behind  you 
there." 

llere  a  waiter  who  had  been  rub- 
bing his  hands  in  excessive  enjoyment 
of  the  scene,  so  long  as  only  the  break- 
ing of  heads  was  in  question,  adjured 
tlio  spectators  with  great  earnestness 
to  fetch  the  jiolice,  declaring  that  other- 
wise nmrdcr  would  be  surely  done,  and 
that  he  was  responsible  for  all  the 
glass  and  china  on  the  premises. 

"  No  one  need  trouble  liimself  to 
stir,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  I 
am  going  to  remain  in  the  house  all 
night,  and  shall  be  found  liere  in  the 
morning  if  there  is  any  assault  to 
answer  for." 

"What  did  you  s'-^ke  him  for?" 
asked  one  of  the  bystar  ier.-. 

"  Ah  !  what  did  you  sti'ike  him 
for  ?  "  demanded  the  others. 

The  unpopular  gentleman  looked 
roolly  round,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Nicholas,  said  : — 

"  You  inquired  just  now  what  was 
the  matter  here.  The  matter  is  simply 
tliis.  Yonder  person,  who  was  drink- 
ing with  a  friend  in  the  coffee-room 
when  I  took  my  seat  there  for  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed,  (for  I  have 
just  come  oil' a  jouriiey,  and  prefeiTcd 
stopping  here  to-night,  to  going  home 
at  this  hour,  where  I  w:is  not  expected 
until  to-morrow,)  chose  to  express 
himself  in  very  disrespectful,  and  inso- 
lently familiar  terais,  of  a  young  lady, 
vfaom  I  recognised  from  his  descrip- 


tion and  other  circumstances,  and 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know.  As 
he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  overheard 
liy  the  other  guests  who  were  jircsent, 
I  informed  him  most  civilly  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  conjectures,  which 
were  of  an  offensive  nature,  and  re- 
quested him  to  forbear.  He  did  so 
for  a  little  time,  but  as  he  chose  to 
I'enew  his  conversation  when  leaving 
the  room,  in  a  more  offensive  strain 
than  before,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
making  after  him,  and  facilitating  his 
departure  by  a  kicl;,  which  reduced 
him  to  the  posture  in  which  you  saw 
liim  just  now.  I  am  the  best  judge  of 
my  own  affairs,  I  take  it,"  said  the 
young  man,  who  had  certainly  not 
quite  recovered  from  his  receiit  heat, 
"if  anybody  here  thinks  ])ropcr  to 
make  this  quarrel  his  own,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  earthly  objection,  1  do 
assure  him." 

Of  all  possible  coui-scs  of  proceeding 
under  the  circumstances  detailed,  there 
was  certainly  not  one  which,  in  his 
then  state  of  mind,  could  have  aj>- 
pcared  more  laudable  to  Nicholas  than 
this.  There  were  not  many  subjects 
of  dispute  which  at  that  moment  could 
have  come  home  to  his  own  breast 
more  powerfully,  for  having  the  un- 
known uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  it 
naturally  occurred  to  him  tliat  he 
would  have  done  just  the  same  if  any 
audacious  gossiper  dui^st  have  pre- 
i  sumed  in  his  hearing  to  sj)eak  lightly 
of  her.  Influenced  by  these  consider- 
ations, he  espoused  the  young  gentle- 
man's quarrel  with  great  warmtli, 
protesting  that  he  had  done  quite  right, 
and  that  he  respected  him  for  it  ; 
which  John  Browdie  (albeit  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  merits)  immediately 
protested  too,  with  not  inferior  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Let  him  take  care,  that's  .all,"  said 
the  defeated  party,  who  was  being 
rubbed  down  by  a  waiter,  after  his 
recent  fall  on  the  dusty  boai'ds.  "  He 
don't  knock  me  about  for  notliing,  I 
can  tell  him  that.  A  pretty  state  of 
things,  if  a  man  isn't  to  adnurc  a 
handsome  girl  without  being  beat  tc 
pieces  for  it  1 "' 
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This  reflection  appeared  to  have 
great  weight  with  the  young  lady  in 
the  bar,  who  (adjusting  her  cap  as  she 
spoke,  and  glancing  at  a  mirror)  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  a  very  pretty 
state  of  things  indeed  ;  and  that  if 
people  were  to  be  punished  for  actions 
so  innocent  and  natural  as  that,  there 
would  be  more  people  to  be  knocked 
down  than  there  would  be  people  to 
knock  them  down,  and  that  she  won- 
dered what  the  gentleman  meant  by  it, 
that  she  did. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  young 
gentleman  in  a  low  voice,  advancing 
towards  the  sash  window. 

"  Nonsense,  su* ! "  replied  the  yomig 
lady  sharply,  smiling  though  as  she 
tm'ned  aside,  and  biting  her  lip, 
(whereat  Mrs.  Browdie,  who  was  still 
standing  on  the  stairs,  glanced  at  her 
with  disdain,  and  called  to  her  husband 
to  come  away). 

"No,  but  listen  to  me,"  said  the 
yoxmg  man.  "  If  admiration  of  a  pretty 
face  were  criminal,  I  should  be  the 
most  hopeless  person  alive,  for  I  cannot 
resist  one.  It  has  the  most  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  me,  checks  and 
controls  me  in  the  most  furious  and 
qbstinate  mood.  You  see  what  an 
effect  yours  has  had  upon  me  already." 

"  Oh,  that 's  very  pretty,"  replied 
the  young  lady,  tossing  her  head, 
«  but—" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  '3  very  pretty," 
said  the  young  man,  looking  with  an 
air  of  admiration  in  the  bar-maid's 
face,  "I  said  so,  you  know,  just  this 
moment.  But  beauty  should  be  spoken 
of  respectfully — respectfully,  and  in 
proper  terras,  and  with  a  Ijecoming 
sense  of  its  worth  and  excellence, 
whereas  this  fellow  has  no  more 
notion " 

The  young  lady  interrupted  the  con- 
versation at  this  point,  by  thrusting 
her  head  out  of  the  bar-window,  and 
inquu'ing  of  the  waiter  in  a  shrill  voice 
whether  that  young  man  who  had  been 
knocked  down  was  going  to  stand  in 
the  passage  all  night,  or  whether  the 
entrance  was  to  be  left  clear  for  other 
people.  The  v/aiters  taking  the  hint, 
and  communicating  it  to  the  hostlers, 


were  not  slow  to  change  theii-  tone  too, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  was  bundled  out  in  a 
twinkling. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  that  fellow 
before,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Indeed  ! "  replied  liia  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Nicholas, 
pausing  to  reflect.  "  Where  can  I 
have — stop  ! — yes,  to  be  sure — he  be- 
longs to  a  register-office  up  at  the  west 
end  of  the  towii.  I  knew  I  recollected 
the  face." 

It  was,  indeed,  Tom — the  ugly  clerk, 

"  That 's  odd  enough  !  "  said  Ni- 
cholas, ruminating  upon  the  sti'ange 
manner  in  which  that  register-office 
seemed  to  start  up  and  stare  him  in 
the  face  every  now  and  then,  and  when 
he  least  expected  it. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
Idnd  advocacy  of  my  cause  when  it 
most  needed  an  advocate,"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing,  and  drawing  a 
card  from  his  pocket.  "  Perhaps 
you'll  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know 
where  I  can  thank  you." 

Nicholas  took  the  card,  and  glancing 
at  it  involuntarily  as  he  returned 
the  compliment,  evinced  very  great 
surprise. 

"  '  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  ! "  said 
Nicholas.  "  Surely  not  the  nephew  of 
Cheeryble  Brothers,  who  is  expected 
to-morrow  ! " 

"  I  don't  usually  call  myself  the 
nephew  of  the  firm,"  returned  Mr. 
Frank,  good-humouredly,  "but  of  the 
two  excellent  individuals  who  compose 
it,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  the  nephew. 
And  you,  I  see,  are  Mr.  Nickleby,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much  !  This  is 
a  most  unexpected  meeting,  but  not 
the  less  welcome  I  assm-e  you." 

Nicholas  responded  to  these  compli- 
ments Avith  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  they  shook  hands  warmly.  Then 
he  introduced  John  Browdie,  who  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  great  admira- 
tion ever  since  the  young  lady  in  the 
bar  had  been  so  skilfully  won  over  to 
the  right  side.  Then  Jlrs.  Jolm 
Browdie  was  introduced,  and  finally 
they  all  went  iip-stau-s  together  and 
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spent  the  next  half  hour  with  great 
satiHfaction  and  mutual  entertainment ; 
Mrs.  John  Browdio  beguming  the 
conversation  by  declaring  that  of  all 
the  iu,ade-up  things  siie  ever  saw,  that 
young  woman  bolow-stairs  was  the 
vainest  and  the  plainest. 

Tiiis  Mr.  Franic  Cheery blc,  although, 
to  judge  from  what  had  recently  taken 
place,  a  hot-headed  young  man,  (which 
is  not  an   absolute  niiraclo  and  phe- 
nomenon in  nature)  was  a  uprightly,  I 
good-humoured,  pleasant  fellow,  with 
nuich   both   in   his   countenance   and 
disposition    that    reminded    Nicholas 
very  strongly  of  the  kind-hearted  bro- 
thers.    His  manner  was  as  unafTected 
as  theirs,  and  his   demeanour  full  of 
that  heartiness  which,  to  most  people 
who  have  anything  generous  in  their  [ 
composition,  is  peculiarly  prepossess-  i 
ing.     Add  to  this,  that  he  was  good- 1 
looking  and  intelligent,  had  a  plentiful  j 
share  of  vivacity,  was  extremely  cheer- 
ful, and  accommodated  himself  ui  five 
(uinutes'  time  to  all  John  Browdie's  , 
odilities  with  a.s  much  ease  as  if  he  , 
had  known  him  from  a  boy  ;   and  it 
will  be  a  source  of  no  great  wonder  t 
that,  when  they  parted  lor  the  night, ; 
he   had  produced  a  most  favourable  I 
impression,  not  only  upon  the  worthy 
Yoi'kshireman  and  his  wife,  but  upon 
Nicholas  also,  who,  revolving  all  these 
things   in   his  mind  as  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home,  an-ived  at  the  ', 
conclusion  that  he  had  laid  the  found.v 
tion  of  a  most  agreeable  and  desirable 
acquaintance. 

"  But  it's  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  that  register-office  fellow  I" 
thought  Nicholas.  "  Is  it  likely  that 
this  nephew  can  know  anything  about 
Uiat  beautiful  girl  ?  When  Tim  Lin- 
kinwater  gave  me  to  understand  the 
other  day  that  he  was  coming  to  take 
a  share  in  the  business  here,  lie  said 
he  had  been  supeiintending  it  in  Ger- 
many for  four  years,  and  tliat  during 
the  last  si.K  months  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  establishing  an  agency  in  the 
north  of  England.  That's  four  years 
and  a  half — four  years  and  a  half. 
She  can't  be  more  than  seventeen — 
snv  eighteen  at  the  out=i'1o.     ?!;o  was 


quite  a  child  when  he  went  away,  then. 
I  should  say  he  knew  nothing  about 
her  aud  had  never  seen  her,  so  he 
can  give  mo  no  information.  At  all 
events,"  thought  Nicholas,  coming  to 
the  real  point  in  his  mind,  "  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  any  prior  occupation 
of  her  affections  in  that  quarter  ;  that's 
quite  clear."  * 

Is  selfishness  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  that  passion 
called  love,  or  does  it  deserve  all  the 
fine  things  which  poets,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  vocation,  have  said 
of  it  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  authen- 
ticated instances  of  gentlemen  having 
given  up  ladies  and  ladies  having  given 
up  gentlemen  to  meritorious  rivals, 
under  circumstances  of  gi'eat  high- 
mindedness  ;  but  is  it  quite  established 
that  the  majority  of  such  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  not  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  nobly  resigned  what 
was  beyond  their  reach  ;  as  a  private 
soldier  might  register  a  vow  never  to 
accept  the  order  of  the  Gai'ter,  or  a 
poor  cui"ate  of  great  piety  and  learning, 
but  of  no  family — save  a  very  large 
family  of  children — might  renounce  a 
bishopric  ? 

Here  was  Nicholas  Nickleby,  who 
would  have  scorned  the  thought  of 
counting  how  the  chances  stood  of  his 
rising  in  favour  or  fortune  with  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble,  now  that  their 
nephew  had  returned,  already  deep  in 
calculations  v/hether  that  same  nephew 
was  Ukely  to  rival  him  in  the  affections 
of  the  fair  unknown — discussuig  the 
m.atter  with  himself  too,  as  gravely  as 
if,  with  that  one  exception,  it  were  all 
settled  ;  and  recurrhig  to  the  subject 
again  and  again,  and  feeling  quite  in- 
dignant and  ill-used  at  the  notion  of 
anybody  else  making  love  to  one  with 
whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word 
in  all  his  life.  To  be  sure,  he  exagge- 
rated rather  than  depreci.ated  ilic 
merits  of  his  new  acquaintance  ;  but 
still  he  took  it  as  a  kind  of  personal 
offence  that  he  should  have  any  merits 
at  all — in  the  eyes  of  this  particulai* 
young  lady,  that  is  ;  for  elsewhere  ho 
was  quito  welcome  to  have  as  many 
as  he  ple.ised.    There  was  undoubted 
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sellisliness  ui  all  this,  and  yet  Nicholas 
was  of  a  most  free  and  generous  nature, 
with  as  few  mean  or  sordid  thoughts, 
perhaps,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
man  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  being  in  love,  he  felt  and 
thought  differently  from  other  people 
in  the  like  sublime  condition. 

He  <}id  not  stop  to  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  into  his  train  of  thought  or 
state  of  feeling,  however,  but  went 
thinking  on  all  the  way  home,  and 
continued  to  dream  on  in  the  same 
strain  all  night.  For,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  Frank  Cheeryble  could 
have  no  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance 
•with  the  mysterious  young  lady,  it  ] 
began  to  occur  to  him  that  even  he 
himself  might  never  see  her  again  ;  I 
upon  which  hypothesis  he  built  up  a 
very  ingenious  succession  of  torment- 
ing ideas  which  answered  his  purpose 
even  better  than  the  vision  of  Air. 
Frank  Clieeryble,  and  tantalized  and 
^virried  him,  waking  and  sleeping. 

iS'otwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  sung  to  the  ccntrary,  there  is 
TO  well-established  case  of  morning 
having  either  deferred  or  hastened  its 
approach  by  the  term  of  an  hour  or  so 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  splenetic 
feeling  against  some  unoffending  lover : 
the  SUM  having,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
puiilic  duty,  as  the  books  of  precedent 
report,  invariably  risen  according  to 
the  almanacks,  and  witiiout  suffering 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  any  private 
considerations.  So,  morning  came  as 
usual  and  with  it  business-hours,  and 
v.iih  them  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  and 
viitli  him  a  long  train  of  smiles  and 
welcomes  from  the  Vt'orthy  bi'others, 
and  a  more  grave  and  clerk- like,  but 
scarcely  less  hearty  reception  from 
Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwatcr. 

"  That  ISiv.  Frank  and  Mr.  Nickle- 
by  should  have  met  last  night,"  said 
Tim  Linkinwater,  getting  slowly  off 
his  stool,  and  looking  round  the 
counting-house  with  his  back  planted 
against  the  desk,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  had  anything  very  particular 
to  say — "that  those  t^o  young  men 
should  have  -met  last  night  in  that 
manner    is,  I   say,  a    coincidence — 


a  remarkable  coincidence.  Why,  I 
don't  believe  now,"  added  Tim,  taking 
off  his  spectacles,  and  smiling  as  with 
gentle  pride,  "  that  there 's  such  ;i 
place  in  all  the  world  for  coincidences 
as  London  is  1 " 

"  I    don't  know  about  that,"  said 

Mr.  Frank  ;  "  but " 

"  Don't  know  about  it,  Mr.  Francis  ! '' 
interrupted  Tim,  with  an  obstinate  air. 
"  V^'ell,  but  let  us  know.  If  there  is 
any  better  place  for  such  things,  where 
is  it  ?  Is  it  m  Europe  ?  No,  that  it 
isn't.  Is  it  in  Asia  ?  Why,  of  course 
it's  not.  Is  it  in  Africa?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Is  it  in  America  ?  You  knov/ 
better  than  that,  at  all  events.  Well, 
then,"  said  Tim,  folding  his  arms 
resolutely,  "  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  about  to  dispute  the 
point,  Tim,"  said  young  Ciieerybie, 
laughing.  "  I  am  not  such  a  heretic 
as  that.  All  I  was  going  to  say  was, 
that  1  hold  myself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  coincidence,  that 's  all." 

'•'  Oh  1  if  you  don't  dispute  it,"  said 
Tim,  quite  satisfied,  "  that 's  another 
thing.  I  '11  tell  you  what  tiiough — I 
wisli  you  had.  I  wish  you  or  aaj-body 
would.  I  would  so  put  that  man 
down,"  said  Tim,  tapping  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand  emphatically  with  his 
spectacles,  "  so  put  that  man  down  by 

argument " 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  find 
language  to  express  the  degree  of 
mental  prostration  to  which  such  au 
adventurous  wight  would  be  reduced 
in  the  keen  encounter  with  Tim  Link- 
inwater, so  Tim  gave  up  the  rest  of 
his  declaration  in  pure  lack  of  Avords, 
and  mounted  his  stiiol  again. 

"  \^'e  may  consider  ourselves,brother 
Ned,"  said  Charles,  after  he  had  patted 
Tim  Linkinwater  approvingly  on  t!ic 
back,  "  very  fortunate  in  having  two 
such  young  men  about  us  as  our 
nephew  Frank  and  Mr.  Nickleby. 
It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  to  us." 

'•  Certainly,  Charles,  certainly,"  re- 
turned the  other. 

"  Of  Tim,"  added  brother  Ned,  "1 
say  nothing  whatever,  because  Tim  is 
a  mere  child — an  infant — a  nobody — 
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lliiit  tvc  never  think  of  or  take  into 
iiceoiint  at  all.  Tim,  you  villain,  wliat 
do  you  say  to  that,  sii-  ? " 

"  I  am  jcaloud  of  both  of  'era,"  said 
Tim,  "  and  mean  to  look  out  for 
nuother  situation ;  so  provide  your- 
selves, pentlenieii,  if  you  please." 

Tim  tliouj;lit  this  sueh  an  exquisite, 
vuiparalleled,  and  most  e.xtraordinary 
joke,  that  he  laid  his  pen  upon  tlie 
mkstJind,  and  rather  tumbling;  off  his 
ytool  than  gettin|Ej  down  with  his  u.sual 
deliberation,  laughed  till  ho  wiis  quite 
faint,  shaking  his  head  all  the  tinn.-  so 
that  little  particles  of  powder  flew 
palpably  about  the  otiiee.  Nor  were 
the  brothers  at  all  behind-hand,  for 
they  laughed  almost  as  heartily  at  the 
ludicrous  idea  of  any  voluntary  sepa- 
ration between  themselves  and  old 
Tim.  Nieholiis  and  Mr.  Frank  laughed 
quite  boisterously,  perlia])3  to  conceal 
some  other  emotion  awakened  by  this 
little  incident,  (and,  .so  indeed,  did  the 
three  old  fellows  after  the  tii*;  t  burst,) 
so  perhaps  there  was  as  nmch  keen 
enjoyment  and  relish  in  that  laugh 
altogether,  a.s  the  politest  assembly 
ever  derived  from  tlie  most  poignant 
witticism  uttered  at  any  one  person's 
e.Kpense, 

"  Mr.  Nickloby,*'  said  brother 
(  hai'les,  calling  him  aside,  and  tiiking 
hinj  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  I — I — am 
inxious,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  that  you 
wc  properly  and  comfortably  settled 
ui  the  cottage.  We  cannot  allow  those 
who  serve  us  well  to  labour  under  any 
privation  or  discomfort  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  remove.  1  wish,  too,  to  see 
your  mother  and  sister — to  know 
tliem,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  have  an 
Dpportunity  of  relieving  their  minds 
by  assuring  them  that  any  trifling 
service  we  have  been  alile  to  do  them 
IS  a  great  deal  more  than  repaid  by 
the  zeal  aud  ardour  you  display. — Not 
a  word,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg.  To-mor- 
row is  Sunday.  I  shall  make  bold  to 
come  out  at  tea-time,  and  take  the 
rhance  of  finding  you  at  home  ;  if  you 
we  not,  "ou  know,  or  the  ladies  should 
feel  a  delicacy  in  being  intmided  on, 
Ka<X  woulil  rather  not  be  known  to  me 
just    now,   why   1    can    come    again 


another  time,  any  other  time  would  do 
for  me.  Let  it  remain  upon  that  un- 
dex'standing.  Brother  Ned,  my  dear 
fiUow,  let  me  have  a  word  with  you 
this  way." 

The  twins  went  out  of  the  oftice  arm 
in  arm,  and  Nicholas,  who  .saw  in  thi.s 
act  of  kindness,  and  many  olhei's  of 
which  he  had  been  the  subject  that 
morning,  only  so  many  delicate  re- 
newals on  the  arrival  of  their  nephew 
of  the  kind  assurances  which  the 
brothers  had  given  him  in  his  absence, 
could  scarcely  feel  sufficient  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  such  extraordi- 
n.ary  consideration. 

The  intelligence  that  they  were  to 
have  a  visitor — and  such  a  visitor — 
next  day,  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
Mrs.  Nickleby  mingled  feelings  of 
exultation  and  regret ;  for  whereas 
on  the  one  hand  she  hailed  it  as  an 
omen  of  her  speedy  restoration  to 
good  society  aud  the  almost-forgotten 
plea.sures  of  morning  calls  and  evening 
tea-drinkiugs,  she  could  not,  on  tlie 
other,  but  reflect  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  on  the  absence  of  a  silver  teapot 
with  an  ivory  knob  on  the  lid,  and  a 
milk-jug  to  match,  which  had  been 
the  ])ride  of  her  heart  in  days  of  yore, 
and  had  been  kept  from  year's  end  to 
year's  ei:d  wrapped  up  hi  wash-leather 
on  a  ctTtain  top  shelf  which  now  pre- 
sented itself  in  lively  colours  to  her 
sorrowing  imagination. 

"  I  wonder  who 's  got  that  spice- 
box,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  shaking  her 
head.  "  It  used  to  stand  in  the  left- 
hand  comer,  next  but  two  to  tne 
pickled  onions.  You  remember  that 
spice-box,  Kate  ? " 

"  I'erfectly  well,  mamma." 

"  1  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Kate,'* 
returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  sevei*e 
manner,  "  talking  about  it  in  that  cold 
and  unfeeling  way  !  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  vexes  nic  in  these  losses 
more  than  the  losses  themselves,  I  do 
protest  and  <lecl are,"  said  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by, rubbing  her  nose  with  an  impas- 
sioned air,  "  that  it  is  to  have  peojde 
about  mo  who  take  things  with  such 
provoking  calmness." 

"My  dear  mamma,"  said  Kate, steal 
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iiig  her  anil  round  her  mother's  neck, 
"why  do  you  say  what  I  know  you 
cannot  seriously  mean  or  think,  or  why 
be  augry  with  me  for  being  happy  and 
content  ?  You  and  Nicholas  are  left 
to  me,  we  are  together  once  again,  and 
\vhat  regard  can  I  have  for  a  few 
trifling  things  of  which  we  never  feel 
the  want  1  When  I  have  seen  all  the 
misery  and  desolation  that  death  can 
bring,  and  known  the  lonesome  feeling 
of  being  solitary  and  alone  in  crowds, 
and  all  the  agony  of  separation  in  grief 
and  poverty  when  we  most  needed 
comfort  and  support  from  each  other, 
can  you  wonder  that  I  look  upon  this 
as  a  place  of  sudi  delicious  quiet  and 
rest,  that  with  you  beside  me  I  have 
nothing  to  v/isli  for  or  regret  ?  There 
was  a  time,  raid  not  long  since,  when 
all  the  comforts  of  oui'  old  home  did 
come  bade  upon  me,  I  own,  very  often 
— oftener  than  you  would  think  per- 
haps— but  I  affected  to  care  nothing 
for  them,  in  the  hope  that  yon  would 
so  be  brought  to  regret  them  less.  I 
was  not  insensible,  indeed.  I  might 
have  felt  happier  if  I  had  been.  Dear 
mamma,"  said  Kate,  in  great  agitation, 
"I  know  no  diflerence  between  this 
home  and  that  in  which  we  were  all  so 
liapp^  for  so  many  years,  except  that 
the  kindest  and  gentlest  heart  that  ever 
ached  on  earth  has  passed  in  peace  to 
heaven." 

"  Kate  my  dear,  Kate,"  cried  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  folding  her  in  her  arms. 

"  I  have  so  often  thought,"  sobbed 
Kate,  "  of  all  his  kind  words — of  the 
last  time  he  looked  into  my  little  room, 
as  he  passed  up-stairs  to  bed,  and  said, 
'  God  bless  you,  darling.'  There  was 
a  paleness  in  his  face,  mamma — the 
broken  heart — I  know  it  was — I  little 
thought  so — then — " 

A  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  Kate  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  breast,  and  wept  like  a  little 
child. 

It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing 
in  our  nature,  that  when  the  heart  is 
touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil 
happiness  or- affectionate  feeling,  the 
memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  it 
most  powerfully  and  irresistibly.    It 


would  almost  seem  as  though  our  better 
thoughts  and  sympathies  were  charms, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled 
to  hold  some  vague  and  mysteriona 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  we  dearly  loved  m  life.  Alas  ! 
how  often  and  how  long  may  tlioso 
patient  angels  hover  above  us,  watch- 
ing for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom 
uttered,  and  so  soon  forgotten  ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Nicldeby,  accustomed  to 
give  ready  utterance  to  whatever  came 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  had  never  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  her  daughter's 
dwelling  upon  tliese  thoughts  in  secret, 
the  more  especially  as  no  hard  trial  or 
querulous  reproach  had  ever  drawn 
ihem  from  her.  But  now,  when  the 
happiness  of  all  that  Nicholas  had  just 
told  them,  and  of  their  new  and  peace- 
ful lite,  brought  these  recollections  so 
strongly  upon  Kate  that  she  could  not 
suppress  them,  Ali's.  Nickleby  began  tc 
have  a  glimmering  that  she  had  been 
rather  thoughtless  now  and  then,  and 
was  conscious  of  something  like  self- 
reproach  as  she  embraced  her  daugh- 
ter, and  yielded  to  the  emotions  which 
such  a  conversation  naturally  awak- 
ened. 

There  was  a  mighty  bustle  that 
night,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  expected  visitor,  and  a 
very  large  nosegay  was  brought  fiom 
a  gardener's  hard  by  and  cut  up  into  a 
iiumber  of  very  small  ones  with  which 
Mrs.  Nickleby  would  have  garnished 
the  little  sitting-room,  in  a  style  that 
certainly  could  not  have  failed  to  atti-act 
anybody's  attention,  if  Kate  had  not 
offered  to  spare  her  the  trouble,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  prettiest  and 
neatest  manner  possible.  If  the  cot- 
tage ever  looked  pretty,  it  must  have 
been  on  such  a  bright  and  simshiuy 
day  as  the  next  day  was.  But  Smike's 
pride  in  the  garden,  or  Mrs.  Nick'eny's 
in  the  condition  of  the  furniture,  or 
Kate's  in  everything,  was  nothing  to 
the  pride  with  which  Nicholas  looked 
at  Kate  herself  ;  and  surely  the  cost- 
liest mansion  in  all  England  might 
have  found  in  her  beautilul  •  face  and 
graceful  form  its  most  exquisite  and 
peerless  ornament 
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About  six  o'clock  in  tiie  aftcnioon 
Mrs.  Nic'kluby  was  thrown  into  a  great 
Hutter  of  spirits  by  the  lonf;-cxpected 
knock  at  the  door,  nor  was  this  flutter 
at  all  composed  by  the  audible  tread  of 
two  pair  of  boots  in  tlio  passage,  which 
Mrs.  Nickleby  augured,  in  a  breathless 
state,  must  be  "  the  two  Mr.  Chcery- 
bles  ;"  as  it  certainly  was,  though  not 
the  two  Mrs.  Nickleby  expected,  be- 
cause it  was  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble, 
and  Ilia  nephew,  Mr.  Frank,  who  made 
a  thousand  apologies  for  his  intrusion, 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  (having  tea- 
spoons cnougli  and  to  spare  ior  all) 
most  graciously  received.  Nor  did  the 
appearance  of  this  unexpected  visitor 
occasion  the  least  enibai'rassment,  (save 
in  Kate,  and  that  only  to  the  extent  of 
a  blush  or  two  at  first,)  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  so  kind  and  cordial, 
and  the  young  gentleman  imitated  him 
in  this  respect  so  well,  that  the  usual 
stiffness  and  formality  of  a  first  meet- 
ing showed  no  signs  of  appearing,  and 
Kate  really  moi'o  than  once  detected 
herself  in  the  very  act  of  wondering 
when  it  was  going  to  begin. 

At  the  tea-t.able  there  was  plenty  of 
conversation  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, nor  Averc  tliere  wanting  jocose 
mattere  of  discussion,  such  as  they 
were  ;  for  young  Mr.  Cheeryble's 
recent  stay  in  Gemiany  happening  to 
bo  alluded  to,  old  Mr.  Chucrvble  in- 
formed the  company  that  the  aforesaid 
young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  suspected  to 
have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  German  burgo- 
m.ister.  This  accusation  young  Jlr. 
Cheeryble  most  indignantly  reiielled, 
upon  wliicli  Mi's.  Nickleby  slily  re- 
niiu'ked,  that  she  suspected,  from  tlie 
very  warmth  of  the  denial,  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  Young  Mr.  Cheery- 
ble then  earnestly  entreated  old  Mr. 
Cheeryble  to  confess  that  it  w;is  all  a 
jest,  which  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  at  last 
did,  young  Mr.  Cheerylilc  being  so 
much  in  earnest  about  it,  that — as 
Mrs.  Nickleby  said  many  thousand 
times  afterwai'ds  in  recalling  the  scene 
— he  "  quite  colom-ed,"  which  she 
rightly  considered  a  memorable  cir- 
ciimst.'uice,  and  one  worthy  of  remark, 


young  men  not  being  as  a  class  remark- 
able for  modesty  or  self-denial,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case, 
when,  if  they  colour  at  all,  it  is  rather 
their  practice  to  colour  the  story,  and 
not  themselves. 

Alter  tea  there  was  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  the  evenuig  being  very 
fine  they  strolled  out  at  the  garden 
gate  into  some  Lanes  and  bye-roads, 
and  sauntered  up  and  down  until  it 
gi-ew  quite  dark..  The  time  seemed  to 
pass  very  quickly  with  all  the  party. 
Kate  went  first,  leaning  n])on  her  bi-o- 
ther's  arm,  and  talking  with  him  anil 
Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  ;  and  Mi-b. 
Nickleby  and  the  elder  gentleman 
followed  at  a  short  distance,  the  kind- 
ness of  the  good  merchant,  his  interest 
in  the  wellai'e  of  Nicholas,  and  his 
admiration  of  Kate,  so  operating  upon 
the  good  lady's  feelings,  that  the  usual 
current  of  her  speech  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  and  circumscribed 
limits.  Smike  (who,  if  he  had  ever 
been  an  object  of  interest  in  his  life, 
had  been  one  that  day)  accompanied 
them,  joining  sometimes  one  group  and 
sometimes  the  other,  as  brother  Charles, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  bade 
him  walk  with  him,  or  Nichol.is,  look- 
ing smilingly  round,  beckoned  him  to 
come  and  talk  with  the  old  friend  who 
understood  him  best,  and  who  could 
win  a  smile  into  his  care-woi'n  face 
when  none  else  could. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  pride  of 
a  mother  in  her  children,  for  that  is  a 
compound  of  two  cardinal  virtues — 
faith  and  hope.  This  was  the  pride 
which  swelled  Mrs.  Nickleby's  heart 
that  night,  and  this  it  was  which  left 
upon  her  face,  glistening  in  the  light 
when  they  I'etumed  home,  traces  of 
the  most  grateful  tears  she  had  evci* 
shed. 

There  was  a  quiet  mirth  about  tho 
little  supper,  which  harmonized  ex- 
actly witii  tliis  tone  of  feeling,  and  at 
leugtli  the  two  gentlemen  took  their 
leave.  There  was  one  circumstance 
in  the  leave-taking  which  occasioned  a 
vast  deal  of  smiling  and  pleasantry, 
and  tliat  w.as,  that  Mr.  Fi-ank  Checrj'blo 
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oft'ered  his  hand  to  Kate  twice  over, 
quite  forgetting  that  lie  had  bade  iier 
adieu  ah-eady.  This  was  held  by  the 
elder  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  be  a  convincing 
proof  that  he  was  thinking  of  his 
German  flame,  and  the  jest  occasioned 
immense  laughter.  So  easy  is  it  to 
move  light  hearts. 

In  short,  it  was  a  day  of  serene  and 
tranquil  happiness  ;  and  as  w-e  all 
have  some  bright  day — many  of  us, 
let  us  hope,  among  a  crowd  of  others 
• — to  which  we  revert  with  particular 


delight,  so  this  one  was  often  looked 
back  to  afterwards,  as  holding  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  calendar  of  thoso 
who  shared  it. 

Was  there  one  exception,  and  that 
one  he  who  needed  to  have  been  most 
happy  1 

Who  was  that  who,  in  the  silence  of 
his  own  chamber,  sunk  upon  his  knees 
to  pray  as  his  first  friend  had  taught 
him,  and  folding  his  hands  and  stretch- 
ing them  wildly  in  the  air,  fell  upon 
his  face  in  a  passion  of  bitter  grief  I 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  CUTS  AX  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE.  IT  WOULD  AI.SO  APPEAR 
I  ROM  THE  CONTENTS  HEREOF,  THAT  A  JOKE,  EVEN  BETWEEN  HUSBAND 
AND    WIFE,    MAY    BE  SOMETIMES   CARRIED    TOO    FAR. 


There  ai'e  some  men,  avIio,  living 
w  ith  the  one  object  of  enriching  them- 
selves, no  matter  by  what  means,  and 
being  perfectly  conscious  of  the  base- 
ness and  rascality  of  the  means  which 
they  wuU  use  every  day  towards  this 
end,  affect  nevertheless — even  to  them- 
selves— a  high  tone  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  shake  their  heads  and  sigh  over 
the  depravity  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  craftiest  scoundrels  that  ever 
■walked  this  earth,  or  rather — for  walk- 
ing implies,  at  least,  an  erect  position 
and  the  bearing  of  a  man — that  ever 
crawled  and  crept  through  life  by  its 
dirtiest  and  narrowest  ways,  will 
gravely  jot  down  in  diaries  the  events 
of  every  day,  and  keep  a  regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with 
heaven,  which  shall  always  show  a 
floating  balance  in  tiieir  owai  favour. 
Whether  this  is  a  gratuitous  (the  only 
gratuitous)  part  of  the  falsehood  and 
trickery  of  such  men's  lives,  or  w!;e- 
ther  they  really  hope  to  cheat  heaven 
itself,  and  lay  up  treasure  in  the  next 
world  by  the  same  process  which  has 
enabled  them  to  lay  up  treasui-e  in 
this — not  to  question  how  it  is,  so  it  is. 
And,  doubtless,  such  boolc-keeping 
(like  certain  autobiographies  which 
have  enlightened   the   world)    cannot 


fail  to  prove  serviceable,  in  the  one 
respect  of  sparing  the  recording  Angel 
some  time  and  labour. 

Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  a  man  of 
this  stamp.  Stern,  unyielding,  dogged, 
and  impenetrable,  Ralph  cared  for 
nothing  in  life,  or  beyond  it,  save  the 
gratification  of  two  passions,  avarice, 
the  first  and  predominant  appetite  of 
his  nature,  and  hatred,  the  second. 
Affecting  to  consider  himself  but  a 
type  of  all  humanity,  he  was  at  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  true  character 
from  the  world  in  general,  and  in  his 
own  heart  he  exulted  over  and  che- 
rished every  bad  design  as  it  had 
birth.  The  only  scriptural  admonition 
that  Ralph  Nickleby  heeded,  in  the 
letter,  was  "  know  thyself."  He  knew 
himself  well,  and  choosing  to  imagine 
that  all  mankind  wei-e  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  hated  them  ;  for,  though  no 
man  hates  himself,  the  coldest  among 
us  having  too  much  self-love  for  that, 
yet,  most  men  unconsciously  judge  the 
world  from  themselves,  and  it  will  be 
very  generally  found  that  those  who 
sneer  habitually  at  human  nature,  and 
affect  to  despise  it,  are  among  its  worst 
and  least  pleasant  samples. 

But  the  present  business  of  tlieso 
aJk-enturesis  with  Ralph  himself,  who 
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stood  regarding;  Newman  Nogss  with 
ft  heavy  i'rown,  while  that  worthy  took 
off  liis  fin<;crU-ss  ghives,  and  spreadiiif^ 
them  carol'ully  on  the  jiahn  of  his  K'ft 
hand,  and  flattening  tiieni  witii  Ins 
riglit  to  Uike  the  creases  out,  pro- 
ceeded to  roil  them  up  with  an  ahsent 
air  as  if  he  were  utterly  i-egardless  of 
all  things  else,  in  the  deep  interest  of 
the  ceremonial. 

"  Gone  out  of  town  !  "  said  llalph, 
slowly.  "A  niistiiice  of  yours.  Go 
back  again." 

"  No  mistake,"  returned  Newman. 
"  Not  even  going  ; — gone." 

''  Has  he  turned  girl  or  baby  I " 
muttered  Ralph,  with  a  fretful  gesture. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman,  "  but 
he  's  gone." 

The  repetition  of  the  word,  "gone," 
.eoenied  to  afford  Newman  Nog;;s  inex- 
pressible delight,  in  proportion  as  it 
annoyed  Ralph  Niekleby.  He  uttered 
the  word  with  a  lull  round  emphasis, 
dwelling  upon  it  as  long  as  he  decently 
could,  and  when  he  could  hold  out  no 
longer  without  attracting  observation, 
stood  gasping  it  to  himself,  as  if  even 
that  were  a  satisfaction. 

"  And  where  has  he  gone  1 "  said 
Ral].h. 

"  France,"  replied  Newman.  "  Dan- 
ger of  another  attack  of  erysipelas 
— ft  worse  attack — in  the  head.  So 
the  doctoi-s  ordered  him  off.  And 
he  's  gone." 

"And  Lord  Frederick ?" began 

Ralph. 

"  He's  gone  too,"  replied  Newman. 

"  And  he  carries  his  drubbing  with 
him,  does  he  !"  said  Ralph,  turning 
away  —  "  pockets  his  bi-uises,  and 
sneaks  off  without  the  retaliation  of  a 
word,  or  seeking  the  smallest  repara- 
tion ! " 

He  's  too  ill,"  s.aid  Newnnan. 

"  Too  ill !  "  repeated  Ralph.  «  Why 
I  would  have  it  if  I  were  dying  ;  in 
that  case  I  slntuld  only  be  the  more 
determined  to  have  it,  and  that  with- 
out delay — I  mean  if  1  were  he.  But 
he  's  too  ill !  Poor  Sir  Mulberry  ! 
Too  ill  1  " 

Uttering  thcw  words  with  supreme 
contempt  and  great  irritation  of  man- 


ner, Ralph  .sigiKMl  ha.stily  to  Newman 
to  leave  the  room  ;  and  throwing  him- 
self into  his  chair,  beat  his  foot  ini- 
pationtly  upon  the  ground. 

"  There  is  some  spell  about  that  boy." 
said  Ralph,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  Cir- 
cumstances conspire  tohelphim.  Talk 
of  fortune's  favours  !  What  is  even 
money  t(j  such  Devil's  luck  as  this  !" 

He  thrust  his  hands  impatiently 
into  his  pockets,  but  notwithstanding 
his  previous  reflection  there  was  some 
consolation  there,  for  his  face  relaxed 
a  little  ;  and  although  there  was  still  a 
deep  frown  upon  the  conti-acted  brow, 
it  was  one  of  calculation,  and  not  of 
disappointment. 

"  This  Hawk  will  come  bad;,  how- 
ever," muttered  Ralph  ;  "and  if  I 
know  the  man — and  1  should  by  this 
time — his  wrath  will  have  lost  nothing 
of  its  violence  in  the  meanwhile. 
Obliged  to  live  in  retirement  —  the 
monotony  of  a  sick  room  to  a  man  of 
his  habits  —  no  life — no  drinic  —  no 
l)lay — nothing  that  he  likes  and  lives 
by.  He  is  not  likely  to  forget  his 
obligations  to  the  cause  of  all  this. 
Few  men  would  ;  but  he  of  all  others 
— no,  no  !  " 

Ho  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and 
resting  his  chhi  upon  his  hand,  fell  a 
musing,  and  smiled  again.  After  a 
time  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  That  Mr.  Squeers  ;  has  he  been 
here  '.  "  said  Ralph. 

"  He  was  here  last  night.  I  left 
him  here  when  I  went  home,"  returned 
Nev/man. 

"  I  know  that,  fool,  do  I  not  ? "  said 

!  Ralph,  irascibly.     "  Has  he  been  heiv; 

since  ?     Was  he  here  this  morning  (  " 

"  No,"  bawled  Newman,  in  a  very 
loud  key. 

'■  If  he  conies  while  I  am  out — he  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  here  by  nine  to-ni;,dit, 
let  him  wait.  And  if  there  's  another 
man  with  him,  as  there  will  be — per- 
haps," said  R;ilph,  checking  himself, 
"  let  him  wait  too." 

"  Let  'em  both  wait  ? "  said  Newman. 

"Ay,"  replied  Ralph,  turning  upon 
him  with  an  angi-y  look.  "  Help  me 
on  witli  this  spencer,  .and  don't  repeat 
after  mc,  like  a  croaking  parrot." 
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"I  wisli  I  was  a  parrot,"  said  New- 
man, sulkily. 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  rejoined  Ralph, 
drawing  his  spencer  on  ;  "  I  'd  have 
wrung  your  neck  long  ago." 

Newman  returned  no  answer  to  this 
compliment,  but  looked  over  Ralph's 
shoulder  for  an  instant,  (he  was  ad- 
justing the  collar  of  the  spencer  behind, 
just  then,)  as  if  he  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  tweak  him  by  the  nose. 
Meeting  Ralph's  eye,  however,  he  sud- 
denly recalled  his  wandering  fingers, 
and  rubbed  his  own  red  nose  with  a 
vehemence  quite  astonishing. 

Bestowing  no  further  notice  upon 
his  eccentric  follower  than  a  threaten- 
ing look,  and  an  admonition  to  be 
careful  and  make  no  mistake,  Ralph 
took  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  waliced 
out. 

He  appeared  to  have  a  very  extra- 
ordinai'y  and  miscellaneous  connection, 
and  very  odd  calls  he  made — some  at 
great  rich  houses,  and  some  at  small 
poor  ones — but  all  upon  one  subject : 
money.  His  face  was  a  talisman  to 
the  porters  and  servants  of  his  more 
dashing  clients,  and  procured  him 
ready  admission,  though  he  trudged 
on  foot,  and  others,  who  were  denied, 
rattled  to  the  door  in  carriages.  Here 
he  was  all  softness  and  cringing  civi- 
lity :  his  step  so  light,  that  it  scarcely 
produced  a  sound  upon  the  thick  car- 
pets ;  his  voice  so  soft,  that  it  was  not 
audible  beyond  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  But  in  the  poorer 
habitations  Ralph  was  another  man  ; 
his  boots  creaked  upon  the  passage 
Hoor  as  he  walked  boldly  in,  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  loud  as  he  demanded 
the  money  that  was  overdue  ;  his 
threats  were  eoai'se  and  angry.  With 
another  class  of  customers,  Ralph  was 
agam  another  man.  These  were  attor- 
neys of  more  than  doubtful  reputation, 
v.'ho  helped  him  to  new  business,  or 
raised  fresh  profits  upon  old.  With 
them  Ralph  was  familiar  and  jocose — 
humorous  upon  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  especially  pleasant  upon  bank- 
ruptcies and  pecuniary  difficulties  that 
made  good  for  trade.  In  short,  it 
would  have   been    difficult    to    have 


recognised  the  same  man  under  these 
various  aspects,  but  i'or  the  bulky 
leather  case  full  of  bills  and  notes 
which  he  drew  from  his  pocket  at 
every  house,  and  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  complaint,  (vai'ied 
only  in  tone  and  style  of  delivery,) 
that  tiie  world  thought  him  rich,  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  if  he  had 
his  own  ;  but  there  was  no  getting 
money  in  when  it  was  once  out,  either 
principal  or  interest,  and  it  was  a 
hard  matter  to  live — even  to  live  from 
day  to  day. 

It  was  evening  before  a  long  round 
of  such  Ansits  (interrupted  only  by  a 
scanty  dinner  at  an  eating-house)  tei'- 
minated  at  Pimlico,  and  Ralph  walked 
along  Saint  James's  Park,  on  his  way 
home. 

There  were  some  deep  schemes  in 
his  head,  as  the  puckered  brow  and 
firady-set  mouth  would  have  abun- 
dantly testified,  even  if  they  had  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  the 
objects  about  him.  So  complete  was 
his  abstraction,  however,  that  Ralph, 
usually  as  quick-sighted  as  any  man, 
did  not  observe  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  shambling  figure,  vvhich  at  one 
time  stole  behind  him  with  noiseless 
footsteps,  at  another  crept  a  few  paces 
before  him,  and  at  another  glided 
along  by  his  side  ;  at  all  times  regard- 
ing him  with  an  eye  so  keen,  and  a 
look  so  eager  and  attentive,  that  it  was 
more  like  the  expression  of  an  intru- 
sive face  in  some  powerful  picture  or 
stronglj'-marked  dream,  than  the  scru- 
tiny even  of  a  most  interested  and 
anxious  observer. 

The  sky  had  been  lowering  and  dark 
for  some  time,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  violent  storm  of  rain  drove  Ralph 
for  shelter  to  a  tree.  He  was  leaning 
against  it  witli  folded  arms,  still  buried 
in  thought,  when,  liappening  to  raise 
his  eyes,  he  suddenly  met  thoso  of  a. 
man  who,  ci'eeping  round  the  trunk, 
peered  into  his  face  with  a  searching- 
look.  There  was  something  in  the 
usurer's  expression  at  the  moment, 
which  the  man  appeared  to  remember 
well,  for  it  decided  him  ;  and  stepping 
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close  up  to  Ralph,  he  pronounced  his 
name. 

Astonished  for  the  moment,  Ralph 
foil  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  sur- 
veyed hin;  from  head  to  foot.  A  spare, 
dark,  withered  man,  of  about  his  own 
aj^e,  with  a  stoopiiij^  body,  and  a  very 
Kinister  face  rendered  more  ill-favoured 
by  hollow  and  hunt^ry  cheeks,  deeply 
sunburnt,  and  thick  black  eye-brows, 
blacker  in  contrast  with  the  perfect 
whiteness  of  hi.s  hair  ;  roughly  clothed 
in  shabby  garments,  of  a  strange  and 
uncouth  make  ;  and  having  about  him 
ttn  indefinable  manner  of  depression 
.111(1  dei,'radation  ; — this,  for  a  moment, 
was  all  he  saw.  But  he  looked  again, 
and  the  face  and  person  seemed  gra- 
dually to  grow  less  strange  ;  to  change 
!is  he  looked,  to  subside  and  soften 
into  lineaments  that  were  familiar, 
until  at  last  they  resolved  themselves, 
ns  if  by  some  strange  optical  illusion, 
into  those  of  one  whom  he  had  known 
for  many  years,  and  forgotten  and  lost 
sight  of  for  nearly  as  many  more. 

The  man  saw  that  the  recognition 
was  mutual,  and  beckoning  to  Ralph 
to  take  his  former  jdacc  under  the 
tree,  and  not  to  stand  in  the  falling 
rain,  of  which,  in  his  first  surprise,  he 
had  been  quite  regardless,  addi-essed 
him  in  a  hoarse,  faint  tone. 

"  You  would  hardly  have  known  me 
fi'om  my  voice,  I  suppose,  Jlr.  Nick- 
leby  ? "  he  said. 

"  No,"  returned  Ralph,  bending  a 
severe  look  upon  him.  "  Though  there 
is  something  in  that,  tliat  I  I'emember 
now." 

"  There  is  little  in  me  that  you  can 
call  to  mind  as  having  been  there  eight 
years  ago,  I  daro  say  i  "  observed  the 
other. 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  Ralph,  oare- 
lopsly,  and  averting  his  face.  "  More 
than  enough." 

"If  I  had  remained  in  doubt  about 
yrni,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  other, 
"this  i-eception,  and  yinir  manner, 
would  have  decided  me  very  soon." 

"  Did  you  expect  any  other  1 "  asked 
Ralph,  shaq)ly. 

"  No  !  "  said  the  man. 

"  You  were  right,"  retorted  Ralph  ; 


"  and  as  you  feel  no  surprise,  need 
e.xjiress  none." 

"Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man, 
bluntly,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
v.liich  he  had  seemed  to  struggle  with 
an  inclination  to  answer  him  by  somo 
reproach,  "  will  you  hear  a  few  words 
that  I  have  to  say  ? " 

"  I  am  obliged  to  wait  hero  till  the 
rain  holds  a  little,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
abroad.  "  If  you  talk,  sir,  I  shall  not 
put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  though 
your  talking  may  have  as  much  effect 
as  if  I  did." 

"  I  was  once  in  your  confidence — ," 
thus  his  companion  began.  Ralph 
looked  round,  and  smiled  involuntarily. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "as  much 
in  your  confidence  as  you  ever  chose 
to  let  anybody  be." 

"  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Ralph,  folding  his 
arms  ;  "  that 's  another  thing — quite 
another  thing." 

"  Don't  let  us  play  upon  words,  Mr. 
Nicklebv,  in  the  name  of  humanity." 

"  Of  what  ? "  said  Ralph. 

"  Of  humanity,"  replied  the  other, 
sternly.  "  I  am  hungry  and  in  want. 
If  the  change  that  you  must  see  in  me 
after  so  long  an  absence — must  see, 
for  I,  upon  whom  it  has  come  by  slow 
and  hard  degrees,  see  it  and  know  it 
well — will  not  move  you  to  pity,  let  the 
knowledge  that  bread;  not  the  daily 
bread  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as 
it  is  oftcred  up  in  cities  like  this,  is 
undei-stood  to  include  half  the  lu.xurics 
of  the  world  for  the  rich  and  just  as 
much  coarse  food  as  will  support  life 
for  the  poor — not  that,  but  bread,  a 
crust  of  dry  hard  bread,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to-day  —  let  that  have  tXime 
weight  with  you,  if  nothing  else  has." 

"  If  this  is  the  usual  form  in  which 

you  beg,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  have 

studied   your   part   well  ;  but  if  you 

will  take  advice  from  one  who  knows 

I  something  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 

I  should  recommend  a  lower  tone — a 

i  httle  lower  tone,  or  you  stand  a  fair 

I  chance    of    being    starved    in    good 

earnest." 

As  he  said  this,  Ralph  clenched  liis 
left  wi-ist  tightly  witli  his  right  hand, 
and  inclining  his  head  a  little  on  one 
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side  and  dropping  liis  chin  upon  his 
breast,  loolied  at  him  whom  he  ad- 
dressed with  a  frowning,  sullen  face  : 
the  very  picture  of  a  mail  whom 
nothing  could  move  or  soften. 

"  Yesterday  was  my  first  day  in 
London,"  said  the  old  man,  glancing  at 
his  travel-stained  dress  and  worn 
shoes. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  you, 
I  think,  if  it  had  been  your  last  also," 
replied  Ralph. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  two 
days,  where  I  thought  you  were  most 
likely  to  be  found,"  resumed  the  other 
more  humbly,  "  and  I  met  you  here  at 
last,  when  I  had  almost  given  up  the 
hope  of  encountering  you,  Mr.  Nick- 
leby." 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  some  reply, 
but  Ralph  giving  him  none,  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  am  a  most  miserable  and  wTetched 
outcast,  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and  as 
destitute  and  helpless  as  a  child  of  six." 

"  I  am  sixty  years  old  too,"  replied 
Ralph,  "  and  am  neither  destitute  nor 
helpless.  Work.  Don't  make  fine 
play-acting  speeches  about  bread,  but 
earn  it." 

«  How  ?  "  cried  the  other.  "  Where  ? 
Show  me  the  means.  Will  you  give 
them  to  me — will  you  ? " 

"  I  did  once,"  replied  Ralph,  com- 
posedly, "  you  scarcely  need  ask  me 
whether  I  will  again." 

"  It 's  twenty  years  ago,  or  more," 
said  the  man,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"  since  you  and  I  fell  out.  You  re- 
member that  ?  I  claimed  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  some  business  I  brought 
to  you,  and,  as  I  persisted,  you  arrest- 
ed me  for  an  old  advance  of  ten  pounds, 
odd  shillings — including  interest  at 
fifty  per  cent.,  or  so." 

"  I  remember  something  of  it,"  re- 
plied Ralph,  carelessly.  "  What  then  ?" 

"  That  didn't  part  us,"  .said  the 
man.  "  I  made  submission,  being  on 
the  wrong,side  of  the  bolts  and  bars  ; 
and  as  you  were  not  the  made  man 
then  that  you  are  now,  you  were  glad 
enough  to  take  bade  a  clerk  who 
wasn't  over  nice,  and  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  trade  you  drove." 


"  You  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
consented,"  returned  Ralph.  "  Thai 
was  kind  of  me.  Perhaps  I  did  want 
you — I  forget.  I  should  think  I  did. 
or  you  would  have  begged  in  vain. 
You  were  useful — not  too  honest,  not 
too  delicate,  not  too  nice  of  hand  oi 
heart — but  useful." 

"  Useful,  indeed  ! "  said  the  man. 
"  Come.  You  had  pinched  and  ground 
me  down  for  some  years  before  that, 
but  I  had  served  you  faithfully  up  to 
that  time,  in  spite  of  all  your  dog's 
usage — had  I  ?  " 

Ralph  made  no  reply, 

"  Had  1 1 "  said  the  man  again. 

"  You  had  had  your  wages,"  rejoined 
Ralph,  "and  had  done  your  worlw 
We  stood  on  equal  ground  so  far,  and 
could  both  cry  quits." 

"  Then,  but  not  afterwards,"  Baid 
the  other. 

"  Not  afterwards,  certainly,  nor  even 
then,  for  (as  you  have  just  said)  you 
owed  me  money,  and  do  still,"  replied 
R.alph. 

"  That's  not  all,"  said  the  man, 
e.agerly.  "That's  not  all.  Marie 
that.  I  didn't  forget  that  old  sore, 
trust  me.  Partly  in  remembrance  oi 
that,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  making 
money  some  day  by  the  scheme,  I 
took  advantage  of  my  position  about 
you,  and  possessed  myself  of  a  hold 
upon  you,  which  you  would  give  half 
of  all  you  have,  to  know,  and  never 
can  know  but  through  me.  I  left  you 
— long  after  that  time,  remember — 
and,  for  some  poor  trickery  that  came 
within  the  law,  but  was  nothing  tc 
what  you  money-makers  daily  practise 
just  outside  its  bounds,  was  sent  away 
a  convict  for  seven  years.  I  have 
returned  what  you  see  me.  Now,  Mr. 
Nickleby,"  said  the  man,  with  a  stranga 
mixture  of  humility  and  sense  of 
power,  "  what  help  and  assistance  will 
you  liive  me — what  bribe,  to  speak  out 
plainly  ?  My  expectations  are  not 
monstrous,  but  I  must  live,  and  to  live 
I  must  eat  and  drink.  Jloney  is  ou 
your  side,  and  hunger  and  thirst  on 
mine.  You  may  drive  an  easy 
bargain." 

"Is  that  all?"  said    R.ilph,    sfili 
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eyeing  his  companion  with  the  same 
Htcady  lookj  and  niovini^  nothing  but 
his  lips. 

"  It  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Nickkby, 
whether  that  '6  all  or  not,"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

"  Why  then,  harkye,   Mr. ,  I 

don't  know  by  what  name  I  am  to  call 
you,"  said  Ralph. 

"  By  my  old  one,  if  you  like." 

"  Why,  then,  harkye',  Mr.  Brooker," 
said  Ralph,  in  his  harshest  accents, 
"  and  don't  expect  to  draw  another 
speech  from  nie — harkye,  sir.  I  know 
you  of  o!d  for  a  ready  scoundrel,  but 
you  never  had  a  stout  heart ;  and 
hard  work,  with  (maybe)  chains  upon 
those  legs  of  youi-s,  and  shorter  food 
than  when  I  '  pinched' and  '  ground' 
you,  has  blunted  your  wits,  or  you 
would  not  come  with  such  a  tale  as 
tliis  to  me.  You  a  hold  upon  me  ! 
Keep  it,  or  publish  it  to  the  world,  if 
you  like." 

"  I  can" t  do  tl lat, " i n ter posed  Brooker. 
"  That  wouldn't  serve  me." 

"  Wouldn't  it  ?  "  said  Ralph.  «  It 
will  serve  you  as  much  as  bringing 
it  to  me,  I  promise  you.  To  be  plain 
with  you,  1  am  a  careful  man,  and 
know  my  affairs  tliortjughly.  I  know 
the  world,  and  the  world  knows  mc. 
Whatever  you  gleaned,  or  heard,  or 
saw,  when  you  served  me,  the  world 
knows  and  magnifies  already.  You 
could  tell  it  nothing  that  would  sur- 
prise it — unless,  indeed,  it  I'eilounded 
to  my  credit  or  honour,  and  tlien  it 
would  scout  you  for  a  liar.  And  yet 
I  don't  find  business  slack,  or  clients 
sci"upulous.  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
am  reviled  or  threatened  every  day  by 
one  man  or  another,"  said  Ralph ; 
"  but  things  roll  on  just  the  same,  and 
I  don't  grow  poorer  either." 

"  I  neither  revile  nor  threaten,"  re- 
joined the  man.  "  I  can  tell  you  of 
what  you  have  lost  by  my  act,  what  I 
only  can  restore,  and  what,  if  I  die 
witliout  restoring,  dies  with  me,  and 
never  can  be  regained." 

"  I  tell  my  money  pivtty  accurately, 
and  generally  keep  it  in  my  own  cus- 
tody," said  Italph .  "•  I  look  sharply 
after  most  men  that  I  deal  witii,  and 


most  of  all  I  looked  sliar[ily  after  you. 
Vou  are  welcome  to  all  you  have  kept 
fi'om  me." 

"  Are"  those  of  your  own  name  dear 
to  you?"  said  the  man  emphatically. 
"  If  they  .ire " 

"  They  are  not,"  returned  Ralph, 
exasperated  at  this  perseverance,  and 
the  thought  of  Nicholas,  which  the 
last  question  awakened.  "  They  arc 
not.  If  you  had  come  as  a  commoi' 
beggar,  1  might  have  thrown  a  six- 
pence to  you  in  remembrance  of  the 
clever  knave  you  used  to  be ;  bul 
sincb  you  try  to  p.alm  these  stalt 
tricks  upon  one  you  might  have  known 
better,  I  '11  not  part  with  a  halfpenny 
—  nor  would  1  to  save  you  from 
rotting.  And  remember  this,  'scape- 
gallows,"  said  Ralph,  menacing  him 
with  his  hand,  "  that  if  wo  meet  again, 
and  you  so  nmch  as  notice  me  by  one 
begging  gesture,  you  shall  sec  tiie 
inside  of  a  jail  once  more,  and  tighten 
this  holil  upon  me  in  intervals  of  the 
hard  labour  that  vagabonds  .ire  put 
to.  There 's  mv  answer  to  vour  trash. 
Take  it." 

With  a  disdainful  scowl  at  the 
object  of  his  anger,  who  met  his  eye 
but  uttered  not  a  word,  Ralph  walked 
away  at  his  usual  pace,  without  mani- 
festing the  slightest  curiosity  to  see 
what  became  of  his  Lite  companion, 
or  indeed  once  looking  behind  him. 
The  man  remained  on  the  same  spot 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  retreating 
figure  imtil  it  was  lost  to  view,  and 
then  drawing  his  arms  about  his  chest 
as  if  the  damp  and  lack  of  food  struck 
coldly  to  him,  lingered  with  slouching 
steps  by  the  wayside,  and  begged  ol 
those  who  passed  along. 

R;dph,  in  no-wise  moved  by  wlint 
had  lately  passed,  further  than  as  h<^ 
had  already  expressed  himself,  walked 
deliberately  on,  ami  turning  out  of  the 
Park  and  leaving  Golden  S<juare  on 
his  right,  took  his  way  through  some 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  town 
until  he  arrived  in  that  particulai* 
one  in  which  stood  the  residence  of 
Madame  Mantiilini.  The  name  of 
that  lady  no  longer  appeared  on  tljo 
flaming  door-plate,  tliat  of  Miss  Knag 
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Lring  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but  tlse 
bonnets  and  dresses  were  still  dimly 
visible  in  the  first-floor  windows  by 
the  decaying  light  of  a  summer's 
evening,  and,  excepting  this  ostensible 
alteration  in  the  proprietorship,  the 
establishment  wore  its  old  appearance. 

"  Humph  ! "  muttered  Ralph,  di'aw- 
ing  his  hand  across  his  mouth  with 
a  connoisseur-like  air,  and  surveying 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom;  "  these 
people  loolc  pretty  well.  They  can't 
last  long;  but  if  I  know  of  their  going, 
in  good  time,  I  am  safe,  and  a  fair 
profit  too.  I  must  keep  them  closely 
m  view — that's  all." 

So,  nodding  his  head  very  compla- 
cently, Ralph  was  leaving  the  spot, 
v.hen  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  confused  noise  and  hubbub  of 
voices,  mingled  vv'itii  a  great  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  in  the  very  house 
whieli  had  been  the  subject  of  his  scru- 
tiny ;  and  while  he  was  hesitating 
whether  to  knock  at  the  door  or  listen 
at  the  key-hole  a  little  longer,  a  female 
servant  of  Madame  Mantalini's  (whom 
he  had  often  seen)  opened  it  abruptly 
and  bounced  out,  with  her  blue  cap- 
ribands  streaming  in  the  air. 

"  Hallo  here_  Stop  !  "  cried  Ralph, 
''What's  the  "mattei".  Here  am  I. 
Didn't  you  hear  me  knock  ? " 

"  Oh*!  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  said  the 
Srirl.  "  Go  up,  for  the  love  of  Gracious. 
Master  's  been  and  done  it  again." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  said  Ralph,  tartly, 

*  What  d  'ye  mean  I  " 

"  I  knew  he  would  if  he  was  di'ove 
Lo  it,"  cried  the  girl.  "  I  said  so  all 
.ilong." 

'»■  Come  here,  you  silly  wench,"  said 
Ralph,   catching   her   by    the   wrist  ; 

*  and  don't  carry  family  matters  to 
the  neighbours,  destroying  the  credit 
Di  the  establishment.  Come  here  ;  do 
you  hear  me,  girl  ?  " 

Without  any  further  expostulation, 
ho  led  or  rather  pulled  the  frightened 
hand-maid  into  the  house,  and  shut  the 
door  ;  then  bidding  her  waHc  up-stairs 
before  him,  followed  without  more 
ceremony. 

Guided  by  the  noise  of  a  great  many 
voices  all  talking  together,  and  passing 


the  girl  in  his  impatience,  before  they 
had  ascended  many  steps,  Ralph 
quickly  reached  the  private  sitting- 
room,  when  he  was  rather  amazed  by 
the  confused  and  inexplicable  scene  in 
which  lie  suddenly  found  himself. 

There  were  all  the  young-lady 
workers,  some  ^vith  bonnets  and  some 
without,  in  various  attitudes  expressive 
of  alarm  and  consternation  ;  some 
gathered  round  Madame  Mantaliui, 
who  was  in  tears  upon  one  chair  ;  and 
others  round  Miss  Knag,  wb.o  was  in 
opposition  tears  upon  another  ;  and 
others  round  Mr.  Mant,ilini,  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 
whole  group,  for  Mr.  Mantalini's  legs 
were  extended  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
supported  by  a  very  tall  footman,  who 
didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  Mr.  Mantalini's  eyes  were 
closed,  and  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
hair  was  compai'atively  straight,  and 
his  whiskers  and  moustache  were  limp, 
and  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  ho 
had  a  little  bottle  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  little  tea-spoon  in  his  left  ;  and 
his  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  shoulders, 
were  all  stiff  and  powerless.  And  yet 
Madame  Mantalini  was  not  weeping 
upon  the  body,  but  was  scolding  vio- 
lently upon  her  chair  ;  and  all  this 
amidst  a  clamoiu'  of  tongues,  perfectly 
deafening,  and  which  really  appeared 
to  have  di-iven  the  unibrtunate  foot- 
man to  the  uttermost  verge  of  dis- 
traction. 

"  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  "  said 
Ralph,  pressing  forward. 

At  this  inquiry,  the  clamour  was  in- 
creased twenty-fold,  and  an  astounding 
string  of  such  shrill  contradictious  as 
"  He  's  poisoned  himself  "  —  "  He 
hasn't"  —  "Send  for  a  doctor"  — 
"Don't  "— «  He 's  dying  "— «  He  isn't, 
he  's  only  pretending  " — with  various 
other  cries,  pom-ed  forth  with  bewilder- 
ing volubility,  until  Madame  Mantalini 
was  seen  to  address  herself  to  Ralph, 
when  female  cm-iosity  to  know  what 
she  would  say,  prevailed,  and,  as  if  by 
general  consent,  a  dead  silence,  un- 
broken by  a  single  whisper,  inst.anta- 
neously  succeeded. 
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"Mr.  Nicklcby," said  Madame  Man- 
talini  ;  "  by  what  chance  you  came 
liere ,  I  don't  know." 

Here  a  gurghng  voice  was  heard  to 
ejaculate — as  part  of  the  wanderings 
of  a  sick  man — the  words  "  Dcninition 
sweetness  !  "  but  nobody  heeded  tliom 
except  the  footman,  who,  being  startled 
to  hear  such  awful  tones  proceeding,  as 
it  were,  from  between  his  very  fingers, 
dropped  his  master's  head  upon  the 
floor  with  a  pretty  loud  crash,  and  then, 
without  an  efibrt  to  lift  it  up,  gazed 
upon  the  bystandei"s,  as  if  he  had  done 
something  rather  clever  than  otherwise. 

"  I  will,  however,"  continued 
Madame  Mantalini,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  with  gi'eat  indignation, 
"  say  before  you,  and  before  everybody 
here,  for  the  fii-st  time,  and  once  for 
all,  th.".t  I  never  will  supjdy  that  man's 
extravagances  and  vicii/U.sncss  again. 
I  have  been  a  dupe  and  a  fdol  to  him 
long  enough.  In  future,  he  shall  sup- 
port himself  if  he  can,  and  then  he 
may  sjiend  what  money  he  pleases, 
upon  whom  and  how  he  pleases  ;  but 
it  shall  not  be  mine,  and  therefore 
you  had  liotter  p.auso  before  you  trust 
him  fui'ther." 

Thereupon  Madame  Mantalini,  quite 
unmoved  by  some  most  jiathetic  la- 
mentations on  the  part  of  lur  husband, 
that  the  apothecary  had  not  mixed  the 
pnissic  acid  strong  enough,  and  that  he 
must  take  another  bottle  or  two  to 
finish  the  work  ho  had  in  hand,  entered 
into  a  catalogue  of  that  amiable  gentle- 
m.an's  gallantries,  deceptions,  exti-ava- 
gances,  and  infidelities  (especially  the 
last),  winding  up  with  a  j)rotest  against 
being  supposed  to  entertain  the  .small- 
est remnant  of  regard  for  him  ;  and 
adducing,  in  proof  of  the  altered  state 
nf  her  affections,  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  poisoned  himself  in  private 
no  less  than  six  times  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  her  not  having  once  in- 
terfered by  word  or  deed  to  save  his 
life. 

"  And  I  insist  on  being  separated 
and  left  to  myself,"  said  Madame  Man- 
talini, sobbing.  "  If  he  dares  to  refuse 
me  a  separation,  I  '11  have  one  in  law — 
1  cau — and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warn- 


ing to  all  girls  who  have  seen  this  dis- 
graceful exhibition." 

Miss  Knag,  who  was  unquestionably 
the  oldest  girl  in  company,  said  with 
gi-eat  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  a 
warning  to  her,  and  so  did  the  young 
Ladies  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  who  appeared  to  entertain 
some  doubts  whether  such  whiskers 
could  do  wrong. 

"  Why  do  you  say  all  this  before  so 
many  listeners  ?  "  said  llalpli,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  You  know  you  are  not  in 
earnest." 

"I  am  in  earnest,"  replied  Madame 
I\Iantalini,  aloud,  and  retreating  to- 
ward Miss  Knag. 

"  Well,  but  consider, "  rea.soned 
Ralph,  who  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter.  "  It  would  be  well  to  reflect. 
A  married  woman  has  no  property." 

''  Not  a  solitary  single  individual 
dem,  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Mantuhni, 
raising  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  retorted 
Madame  JIantalini,  tossing  her  head  ; 
"  and  /  have  none.  The  business,  the 
stock,  this  house,  and  everything  in  it, 
all  belong  to  Miss  Knag." 

"That's  quite  true,  Madame  Man- 
talini," said  Miss  Knag,  with  whom 
her  late  employer  had  secretly  come 
to  an  amicable  underetanding  on  this 
])oint.  "  Very  time,  mdeed,  Madame 
M.antalini — hem — very  true.  And  I 
never  was  more  glad  in  all  my  life, 
that  I  had  strength  of  mind  to  resist 
matrimonial  offers,  no  m.atter  how  ad- 
vantageous, than  1  am  when  I  think  of 
my  present  position  as  compared  witli 
your  most  unfortunate  and  most  mi- 
deserved  one,  Madame  Mantalini." 

"  Demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini, 
turning  l:is  head  towards  his  wife. 
"  Will  it  not  slap  and  pinch  tlie  envious 
dowager,  that  dares  to  reflect  upon  its 
own  delicious  ? " 

But  the  day  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  blan- 
dishments h.ad  departed.  "  Miss  Kn.ig, 
sir,"  said  his  wiie,  "  is  my  particular 
friend  ; "  and  although  Mr.  I^IauLilini 
leered  till  his  eyes  seemed  in  danger 
of  never  coming  back  to  their  right 
places  again,  Madame  ^lantalini  showed 
QO  signs  of  softcoiug. 
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To  do  the  excellent  Miss  Knag 
justice,  she  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  altered 
state  of  things,  for,  finding  by  daily 
experience,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  business  thriving,  or  even  con- 
tinuing to  exist,  while  Mr.  Mantalini 
had  any  hand  in  the  expenditure,  and 
having  now  a  considerable  interest  in 
its  well-doing,  she  had  sedulously  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  investigation  of 
some  little  matters  connected  with  that 
gentleman's  private  character,  which 
she  had  so  well  elucidated,  and  artfully 
imparted  to  Madame  Mantalini,  as  to 
open  her  eyes  more  effectually  than 
the  closest  and  most  philosophical  rea- 
soning could  have  done  in  a  series  of 
years.  To  which  end,  the  accidental 
discovery  by  Miss  Knag  of  some  tender 
correspondence,  in  which  Madame 
Mantalini  was  described  as  "  old  "  and 
"  ordinary,"  had  most  providentially 
contributed. 

However,  notwithstanding  her  firm- 
ness, Madame  Mantalini  wept  very 
piteously  ;  and  as  she  leant  upon  Miss 
Knag,  and  signed  towards  the  door, 
that  young  lady  and  all  the  other  young 
ladies  with  sympatliising  faces,  pro- 
ceeded to  bear  her  out. 

"  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  in 
tears,  "you  have  been  made  a  witness 
to  this  denmition  cruelty,  on  the  part 
of  the  demdest  enslaver  and  captivater 
that  never  was,  oh  dem  !  I  forgive 
that  woman." 

"  Forgive  !"  repeated  Madame 
Mantalini,  angrily. 

"  I  do  Ibrgive  her,  Nickleby,"  said 
i\Ir.  Mantalini.  "  You  will  blame  me, 
the  world  will  blame  me,  the  women 
ivill  blame  me  ;  everybody  v.ill  laugh, 
and  scoff,  and  smile,  and  griii  most 
demnebly.  They  will  say,  '  She  had  a 
blessing.  She  did  not  know  it.  He 
was  too  weak  ;  ho  was  too  good  ;  he 
was  a  dem'd  fine  fellow,  but  he  loved 
too  strong  ;  he  could  not  bear  her  to 
be  cross,  and  call  him  wicked  names. 
It  was  a  dem'd  case,  there  never  was  a 
demder.' — But  I  forgive  her." 

With  this  attecting  speech  Mr.  Man- 
talini fell  down  again  very  flat,  and 
lay  to  all  appearance  without  sense  or 


motion,  until  all  the  females  had  left 
the  room,  when  he  came  cautiously 
into  a  sitting  postm-e,  and  confronted 
Ralph  with  a  very  blank  face,  and  the 
little  bottle  still  in  one  hand  and  the 
tea-spoon  in  the  other. 

"  You  may  put  away  those  fooleries 
now,   and  live  by  your   wits   again,' 
said  lialph,  coolly  putting  on  his  hat. 
"  Demmit,     Niclcleby,   you  're    not 
serious  ?  " 

"  I  seldom  joke,"  said  Ralph.  "  Good 
night." 

"  No,  but  Nicldebj' — "  said  Man- 
talini. 

"1  am  -vNTong,  perhaps,"  rejoincMl 
Ralph.  "  I  hope  so.  You  should 
know  best.     Good  night." 

Affecting  no  to  hear  his  entreaties 
thot  he  would  stay  and  advise  with 
him,  Ralph  left  the  crest-fallen  Mr, 
Mantalini  to  his  meditations,  and  left 
the  house  quietly. 

"  Oho  !  "  he  said,  "  sets  the  wind 
that  way  so  soon  ?  Half  knave  and 
half  fool,  and  detected  in  both  cha- 
racters— hum — I  think  youi'  day  is 
over,  sir." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  some  me- 
morandum in  his  pocket-book  in  which 
Mr.  Mantalini's  name  figured  conspi- 
cuously, and  findhig  by  his  watch  that 
it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'cloclc, 
made  all  speed  home. 

"  Are  they  here  ? "  was  the  firsf 
question  he  asked  of  Newman. 

Newman  nodded.  "  Been  here  half 
an-hour." 

"  Two  of  them  ?  one  a  fat  sleel. 
man  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Newman.  "  In  yoiu 
room  now." 

"  Good,"  rejoined  Ralph.  "  Get  me 
a  coach." 

"  A  coach  !  What  you — going  to — • 
Eh  ?  "  stammered  Newman. 

Ralph  angrily  repeated  his  orders, 
and  Nogg.s,  who  might  well  have  been 
excused  for  wondering  at  such  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  circumstance 
— for  he  had  never  seen  Ralph  in  a 
coach  in  his  life — departed  on  his 
errand,  and  presently  returned  with 
the  conveyance. 

Into  it  went  Mr.  Squeers,  and  Raljih, 
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i\nJ  the  third  man,  whom  Newman 
Noj^gs  had  never  seen.  Newnian  stood 
uiion  tlie  door-step  to  see  them  ofl", 
not  troubHni;  himself  to  wonder  where 
cir  upon  wliat  business  they  were 
L^oini;,  until  he  chanced  by  mere 
aci-ident  to  hear  Ralph  name  the 
;iii<lress  whither  the  coachman  wjis  to 
drive. 

Quick  as  liglitning  and  in  a  state  of 
the  most  exti'ome  wonder,  Newman 
darted  into  his  little  office  for  his  hat, 
and  limped  after  the  coach  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  getting  up  behind  ; 
but  in  this  design  he  was  balked, 
for  it  had  too  much  the  start  of 
him  and  was  soon  hopelessly  ahead, 
leaving  him  gaping  in  the  empty 
street. 

"  I  don't  know  though,"  said  Noggs, 
stopping  for  breath,  "  any  good  that  I 
couM  have  done  by  going  too.  He 
woulil  have  seen  me  if  I  had.  Drive 
there t  What  can  come  of  this!  If  I 
had  only  known  it  yesterday  I  could 


have  told — diuvc  there  !  There's  mis- 
chief in  it.     There  must  be." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
a  grey-haired  man  of  a  very  remark- 
able, though  far  from  pre[)osscs5ing 
appearance,  who,  coming  stealthily 
towards  him,  solicited  relief. 

Newman,  still  cogitating  deeply, 
turned  away  ;  but  the  man  followed 
him,  and  pressed  him  with  such  a  talc 
of  misery  that  Newman  (who  might 
have  been  considered  a  hopeless  person 
to  beg  from,  and  who  had  little  enough 
to  give)  looked  into  his  hat  for  some 
halfpence  which  he  usually  kept 
screwed  up,  when  he  had  any,  in  a 
comer  of  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

While  he  was  busily  untwisting  the 
knot  with  his  teeth,  the  man  .said 
something  which  attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  whatever  that  something  was, 
it  led  to  something  else,  and  in  the  end 
he  and  Newman  walked  away  siile  by 
siile — the  strange  man  talking  cai'- 
uestly,  and  Newman  listening. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


CO.NTAIMNG    M.\TTER   Of   A    SURPRISING   KIND. 


"  As  we  gang  awa'  fra'  Lunnun  to 
morrow  neeght,  and  as  I  dinnot  know 
that  I  was  e'er  so  happy  in  a'  my  days, 
Misther  Nickleby,  Ding  !  but'  I  will 
tak'  anoother  glass  to  our  ne.xt  merry 
meeting  ! " 

So  said  John  Browdie,  nibbing  his 
hands  with  great  joy ousness,  and  look- 
ingrouud  him  wi;ha  ruddy  sliining  face, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  declaration. 

The  time  at  -.vhich  John  found  him- 
self hi  this  enviable  condition,  was  the 
same  evening  to  which  the  last  chapter 
bore  refei'ence  ;  the  place  w.as  the 
cottage  ;  and  the  :usseniblcd  company 
were  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Mi-s. 
Browdie,  Kate  Nickleby,  and  Smike. 

A  very  merry  party  they  had  been. 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  knowing  of  her  son's 
obligations  to  the  honest  Yorkshire- 
man,  had,  after  sonic  demur,  j-ieldcd 


her  consent  to  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Browdie 

being  invited  out  to  tea  ;  in  the  way  of 

;  which  arr.angement,  there  were  at  first 

I  sundry  difficulties  and  obstacle.^,  arising 

I  out  of  her  not  ha\Tng  had  an  opjiortu- 

'  uity  of  "  calling"  upon  Mrs.  Browdie 

!  firet  ;  for  although  Mrs.  Nickleby  very 

often  observed  with  much  complacency 

(as  most  punctilious  people  do),  that 

she  had  not  an  atom  of  pride  or  forma- 

■  lity  about  her,  still  she  was  a  gi-eat 

stickler   for  dignity  and  ceremonies  ; 

ami  as  it  was  manifest  that,  until  a  call 

had    been    made,   she    could    not    bo 

(politely  speaking,  and  according  to  the 

^  laws  of  society)  even  cognizant  of  tho 

I  fact  of  Mi's.  Browdie's  existence,  she 

j  felt  her  situation  to  be  one  of  peculiiu* 

[  delicacy  and  difticulty. 

"The  call  lauH  originate  with  mr, 
my  dear,"  said  ilrs.  Nickleby,  "that"; 
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Indispensable.  The  fact  is,  my  dear, 
that  it 's  necessary  there  should  be  a, 
sort  of  condescension  on  iny  part,  and 
that  I  should  show  this  young  person 
that  I  am  willing  to  take  notice  of  her. 
There's  a  very  respee cable-looking 
young  man,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
after  a  short  consideration,  "  who  is 
conductor  to  one  of  the  omnibuses  that 
go  by  here,  and  who  v/ears  a  glazed 
hat — your  sister  and  I  have  noticed 
him  very  often — he  has  a  wart  upon 
his  nose,  Kate,  you  know,  ejiactly  like 
a  gentleman's  servant." 

"  Have  all  gentlemen's  servants 
warts  upon  their  noses,  mother  ? " 
asked  Nicholas. 

"  Nicholas,  my  dear,  how  very  absurd 
you  are,"  returned  his  mother  ;  "  of 
course  I  mean  that  his  glazed  hat  looks 
like  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  not  the 
w:'.vt  upou  liis  nose — though  oven  that 
is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  for  we  had  a  footboy  once,  who 
had  not  only  a  wart,  but  a  wen  also, 
and  a  very  large  Avon  too,  and  he  de- 
manded to  have  his  wages  raised  in 
consequence,  because  he  found  it  came 
very  expensive.  Let  me  see,  what  was 
I — oh  yes,  I  know.  The  best  way  that 
I  can  think  of,  would  be  to  send  a  card, 
and  my  compliments,  (I  've  no  doubt 
he  'd  take  'cm  for  a  pot  of  porter,)  by 
tliis  young  man,  to  the  Saracen  with 
Two  Necks — if  the  waiter  took  him  for 
a  gentleman's  servant,  so  much  the 
better.  Then  all  Mrs.  Browdie  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  send  her  card 
back  by  the  carrier  (he  could  easily 
come  with  a  double  knock), and  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  I  don't  suppose  such  unsophisticated 
people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their 
own,  or  ever  will  have." 

"  Oh  that,  indeed,  Nicholas,  my 
dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, "  that 's 
another  thing.  If  you  put  it  upon  that 
ground,  why,  of  course,  I  have  no  more 
to  say,  than  that  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  very  good  sort  of  persons,  and  that 
I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  their 
coming  here-  to  tea  if  they  like,  and 
shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil 
to  them  if  tlioy  do." 


The  point  being  thus  effectually  se  t 
at  x'est,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  duly  placed 
in  the  patronising  and  mildly-con- 
descending position  vi'hich  became  her 
rank  and  matrimonial  years,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browdie  were  in\dted  and  came  ; 
and  as  they  were  very  deferential  to 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
becoming  appreciation  of  her  greatness, 
and  were-  very  much  pleased  with 
everything,  the  good  lady  had  more 
than  once  given  Kate  to  understand,  in 
a  whisper,  that  she  thought  they  were 
the  very  best-meaning  people  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  perfectly  well  behaved. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  John 
Browdie  declared,  ia  the  parlour  after 
supper,  to  wit,  at  twenty  minutes  before 
eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  that  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  lois  days. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browdie  much  behind 
her  husband  in  this  respect,  for  that 
young  matron — whose  rustic  beauty 
contrasted  very  prettily  with  the  more 
delicate  loveliness  of  Kate,  and  with- 
out suffering  by  the  contrast  either, 
for  each  served  as  it  were  to  set  off 
and  decorate  the  other — could  not 
sufficiently  admire  the  gentle  and  win- 
ning mamiers  of  the  young  lady,  or  the 
engaging  affabiUty  of  the  elder  one. 
Then  Kate  had  the  art  of  tm-ning  the 
convei-sation  to  subjects  upon  Aviiich 
the  country  girl,  bashful  at  first  in 
strange  company,  could  feel  herself  at 
home  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not 
quite  so  felicitous  at  times  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  of  discourse,  or  if  she  did 
seem,  as  Mrs.  Browdie  expressed  it, 
"rather  high  in  her  notions,"  still 
nothing  could  be  kinder,  and  that  she 
took  considerable  intei'est  in  the  young 
couple  was  manifest  from  the  very  long 
lectures  on  housewifery  with  which 
she  was  so  obliging  as  to  entertain 
Mrs.  Browdic's  private  ear,  which  were 
illustrated  by  various  references  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  cottage,  in 
which  (those  duties  faUing  exclusively 
upon  Kate)  the  good  lady  had  about  as 
much  share,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
as  any  one  of  the  statues  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  which  embellish  the  exterior 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

"Mr.  Browdie," said  Kate,  addres* 
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ing  liis  young  wife,  "  is  the  bcst- 
lumiom-etl,  the  kindest  and  heartiest 
creature  I  ever  saw.  If  I  were  op- 
pressed with  I  don't  know  how  many 
cares,  it  would  make  me  happy  only  to 
look  at  him." 

"  He  does  seem  indeed,  upon  my 
v.ord,  a  most  excellent  creature,  Kate," 
said  Mi"s.  Nickleby  ;  "most  excellent. 
And  I  am  sm-e  that  at  all  times  it  will 
give  mo  pleasui'e — really  pleasure  now 
— to  have  you,  Mrs.  Browdie,  to  see 
me  in  this  plain  and  homely  manner. 
We  make  no  display,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  an  air  which  seemed 
to  insinuate  that  they  could  make  a 
vast  deal  if  they  were  so  disposed — 
"  no  fuss,  no  preparation  ;  1  wouldn't 
allow  it.  I  said  '  Kate,  my  dear,  you 
will  only  make  Mrs.  Browdie  feel  un- 
comtortahle,  and  how  very  foolish  and 
inconBiderate  that  would  be  ! ' " 

"  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I 
am  sure,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Brow- 
die, gratefully.  It  's  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  John.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
keeping  you  up  very  late,  ma'am." 

"  Late  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with 
a  sharp  thin  laugh,  and  one  little 
cough  at  the  end,  like  a  note  of  admi- 
ration expressed.  "  This  is  quite 
eai'ly  for  us.  We  used  to  keep  such 
houi"s !  Twelve,  one, two,  three  o'clock 
was  nothing  to  us.  Balls,  dinners, 
card-parties — never  were  such  rakes 
as  the  people  about  where  we  used  to 
live.  I  often  thiid<  now,  I  am  sure, 
that  how  we  ever  could  go  through 
with  it  is  quite  astonishing — and  that 
is  just  the  evil  of  having  a  large  con- 
nection and  being  a  great  deal  sought 
after,  which  I  would  reconnnend  all 
young  married  people  steadily  to 
resist ;  though  of  course,  and  it 's  )>er- 
fectly  clear,  and  a  very  happy  thing 
too,  /  think,  that  very  few  young 
married  people  can  be  exposed  to  such 
temptations.  There  was  one  family 
in  p.articular,  that  used  to  live  about  a 
mile  from  us — not  straight  down  the 
road,  but  turning  .sharp  off  to  the  left 
by  the  turnpike  where  the  Plymouth 
mail  ran  over  the  donkey — that  were 
quite  extraordinai'y  people  for  giving 
tlio  most    extravagant  parties,  with 


artificial  flowers  and  champagne,  and 
variegated  lamps,  and,  in  short,  every 
delicacy  of  eating  and  drinking  that 
the  most  singular  epicure  could  pos- 
sibly require  —  I  don't  think  there 
ever  were  such  people  as  those  Pelti- 
roguses.  You  remember  the  Peltiro- 
guses,  Kate  ! " 

Kate  saw  that  for  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  visitors  it  was  high  time 
to  stay  this  flood  of  recollection,  sc 
nnswered  that  she  entertained  of  the 
Peltiroguses  a  most  vivid  and  distinct 
remembrance  ;  and  then  said  that  Mr. 
Browdie  had  half  promised,  early  in 
the  evening,  that  he  would  sing  a 
Yorkshire  song,  and  that  she  was 
most  impatient  that  he  should  redeem 
his  promise,  because  she  was  sure  it 
would  afford  her  mamma  more  aiuuse- 
meut  and  pleasure  than  it  was  possible 
to  express. 

Airs.  iS'ickleby  confirming  her 
daughter  with  the  best  possible  grace 
— for  there  was  patronage  in  that  too, 
and  a  kind  of  implication  that  she  had 
a  discerning  taste  in  such  matters, 
and  was  something  of  a  critic — John 
Browdie  proceeded  to  consider  the 
words  of  some  north-country  ditty, 
and  to  take  his  wife's  recollection  re- 
specting the  same.  This  done,  he 
made  divers  ungainly  movements  in 
his  chair,  and  singling  out  one  p.irti- 
cular  fly  on  the  ceiling  from  the  other 
flies  there  asleep,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  and  began  to  roar  a  meek  senti- 
ment (supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a 
gentle  swain  fast  pining  away  witli 
love  and  despair)  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

At  the  end  of  the  flrst  verse,  as 
though  snn^e  person  without  had 
waited  mitil  then  to  make  himself 
audible,  was  heard  a  loud  and  violent 
knocking  at  the  sti-eet-door — so  loud 
and  so  violent,  indeed,  that  the  ladies 
started  as  by  one  accord,  and  John 
Browdie  stopped. 

"  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  said 
Nicholas,  carelessly.  "  ^^'e  know  no- 
body who  would  come  hero  at  this 
hour." 

Jlrs.  Nickleby  surmised,  liowever, 
that  perhaps  the  counting-house  was 
burnt    down,    or   perhaps   'the  Mr. 
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Cheerybles '  liad  sent  to  take  Nicholas 
into  pai'tnership  (which  certainly  ap- 
peared highly  probable  at  that  time  of 
night)  or  perhaps  Mr.  Linkinwater 
liad  run  away  with  the  property,  or 
perhaps  Miss  La  Creevy  was  taken  ill, 
or  perhaps 

J]ut  a  hasty  exclamation  from  Kate 
stopped  her  abruptly  in  her  conjec- 
tures, and  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  into 
t!ie  room. 

"  Stay,"  said  Ralph,  as  Nicholas 
rose,  and  Kate,  making  her  way  to- 
wards him,  threw  herself  upon  his 
arai.  "  Before  that  boy  says  a  word, 
hear  lue." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his 
head  in  a  threatening  manner,  but 
appeared  for  the  moment  unable  to 
articulate  a  syllable.  Kate  clung  closer 
to  his  arm,  Smike  retreated  behind 
them,  and  John  Browdie,  who  had 
heard  of  Ralph,  and  appeared  to  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  recognising  him, 
stepped  between  the  old  man  and 
his  young  fi-iend,  as  if  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  either  of  them  from 
advancing  a  step  further. 

"  Hear  me,  I  say,"  said  Ralph,  "  and 
not  him." 

"  Say  what  thou  'st  gotten  to  say 
then,  sir,"  retorted  John  ;  '-'and  tak' 
care  thou  dinnot  put  up  angry  bluid 
which  thou  'dst  betther  try  to  quiet." 

"  I  should  know  you"  said  Ralph, 
•'•■  by  your  tongue  ;  and  him  "  (pointing 
to  Smike)  "  by  his  looks." 

"Don't speak  to  him," said  Nicholas, 
recovering  his  voice.  "  I  will  not 
nave  it.  I  will  not  hear  him.  I  do 
not  know  that  man.  I  cannot  breathe 
the  air  that  he  corrupts.  His  pre- 
sence is  an  insult  to  my  sister.  It  is 
shame  to  see  him.  J  will  not  bear  it, 
by " 

"  Stand  !  "  cried  John,  laying  his 
heavy  hand  upon  his  chest. 

"  Then  let  him  instantly  retire," 
said  Nicholas,  struggling.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  but  he 
shall  withdraw.  I  will  not  have  him 
here.  John — John  Browdie — is  this 
my  house  —  am  I  a  child?  If  he 
stands  there,"  cried  Nicholas,  burning 
'vith  fury,  "  looking  so   calmly  upon 


those    who  know  his  black  and  das- 
tardly heart,  he  '11  drive  me  mad." 

To  all  these  exclamations  John 
Browdie  answered  not  a  word,  but  he 
retained  his  hold  upon  Nicholas  ;  and 
Vvlien  he  was  silent  again,  spoke. 

"  There 's  more  to  say  and  hear 
than  thou  think  'st  for,"  said  John. 
"  I  tell  'ee  I  ha'  gotten  scent  o'  thot 
already.  Wa'at  be  that  shadow  ootsidu 
door  there  ?  Noo  schoolmeasther, 
show  thyself,  mun  ;  diimot  be  sheame- 
feaced.  Noo,  auld  gen'lm'n,  let 's  have 
schoolmeasther,  coom." 

Hearing  this  adjuration,  Mr.  Squeers, 
who  had  been  lingering  in  the  passage 
until  such  time  as  it  should  be  expe- 
dient for  him  to  enter  and  he  could 
appear  with  effect,  was  fam  to  present 
hii.iself  in  a  somewhat  undignified 
and  sneaking  way ;  at  which  John 
Browdie  laughed  with  such  keen  and 
heartfelt  delight,  that  even  Kate,  in  all 
the  pain,  anxiety  and  surprise  of  the 
scene,  and  though  the  teai-s  were  in 
her  eyes,  felt  a  disposition  to  join 
him. 

"  Have  you  done  enjoying  yourself, 
sir  ?  "  said  Ralph,  at  length. 

"  Pratty  nigh  for  the  prasant  time, 
sir,"  replied  John. 

"  I  can  wait,"  said  Ralph.  "  Take 
your  own  time,  pray." 

Ralph  waited  until  there  was  a  per- 
fect silence,  and  then  turning  to  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  but  directing  an  eager  glance 
at  Kate,  as  if  more  anxious  to  watch 
his  eff"ect  upon  her,  said  : — 

"  Nov/,  ma'am,  hsten  to  me.  I  don't 
imagine  that  you  were  a  party  to  a 
very  fine  tirade  of  words  sent  me  by 
that  boy  of  yours,  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  under  his  conti'ol,  you  have 
the  slightest  will  of  your  own,  or  that 
your  advice,  your  opinion,  your  want.s, 
your  wishes — anything  which  in  nature 
and  reason  (or  of  what  use  is  your 
great  experience  ?)  ought  to  weigh  with 
him — has  the  slightest  influence  or 
weight  whatever,  or  is  talieu  for  a 
moment  into  account." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head  and 
sighed,  as  if  thei'e  were  a  good  deal  in        ^^ 
that,  certainly.  .  J 

"  For  this  reason,"  resumed  Ralpii, 
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"  I  address  mysolf  to  you,  ina'iini.  For 
lliis  reason,  partly,  and  jiarily  because 
1  do  not  wish  to  be  disgraeod  by  tiie 
acts  of  0  vicious  stripling  whom  / 
was  obliged  to  disown,  and  who,  after- 
wards, in  his  boyish  majesty,  feigns 
to — ha  !  ha! — to  disown  inc,  1  present 
myself  i'.erc  to-night.  I  have  another 
motive  in  coming — a  motive  of  iunna- 
nity.  I  come  here,"  said  liiilph,  look- 
ing round  with  a  biting  and  triumphant 
smile,  and  gloating  and  dwelling  upon 
the  words  as  if  he  were  loath  to  lose 
(he  pleasure  of  saying  them,  "  to  re- 
store a  i)arent  his  child.  Ay,  sir,"  he 
contiimi'd,  bending  eagerly  forward, 
and  addressing  Nicholas,  as  he  marked 
the  change  of  his  countenance, "  to 
restoi-e  <a  parent  his  child — his  son, 
sir — trepanned,  waylaid,  and  guarded 
at  every  turn  by  you,  with  the  ba.se 
design  of  robbing  him  some  day  of  any 
little  wretched  jjittance  of  which  he 
nnght  become  possessed." 

'•  In  that,  you  know  you  lie,"  said 
Nicholas,  proudly, 

"  In  this,  I  know  I  speak  the  tinith — 
I  have  his  father  here,"  retorted  Ralph. 

"  Here  !"  sneered  Squeers.stejiping 
forward.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Here  ! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  careful  that  his 
father  didn't  turn  up,  and  send  him 
back  to  me  '.  Why,  his  father 's  ray 
friend  ;  he 's  to  come  back  to  me 
directly,  he  is.  Now,  what  do  you 
say — eh  ! — now — come — what  do  you 
^Tv  to  that — an't  you  sorry  you  took 
'  nuich  trouble  for  notlung  \  an't 
■  II  ?  an't  you  ?  " 

''  You  bear  upon  your  body  certain 
marks  I  gave  you,"  sjtid  Nicholas, 
looking  quietly  away,  "  and  may  talk 
in  acknowledgment  of  them  as  nnicli 
as  you  please.  You  '11  tiilk  a  long 
time  before  you  rub  them  out,  Mr. 
i?i|uecrs." 

The  estimable  gentleman  last-named, 
cast  a  hasty  look  at  the  table,  as  if  he 
wtre  prompted  by  this  retort  to  throw 
njug  or  bottle  at  the  head  of  Nicholas, 
'  'U  he  was  interrupted  in  this  design 
.  such  design  he  had)  by  lialph,  who, 

■  ching  him  on  the  elbow,  bade  him 

1  the  father  that  he  might  now  .in- 
r  and  clalir  his  son. 


This  being  purely  a  labour  of  love, 
Mr.  Squeers  readily  complied,  and 
leaving  the  room  for  the  purpose, 
almost  immediately  returned,  sup- 
porting a  sleek  personage  wiih  an  oily 
face,  who,  bursting  from  him,  and 
giving  to  view  the  form  and  face  of 
Mr.  Snawley,  made  straight  up  to 
Smike,  and  tucking  that  poor  fellow's 
head  under  his  arm  in  a  most  uncouth 
and  awkward  embrace,  elevated  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  at  arm's  length  in 
the  air  as  a  token  of  devout  thanks- 
giving, exclaiming,  meanwhile,  "  How 
little  did  I  think  of  this  here  joyful 
meeting,  when  I  saw  him  last !  Oh, 
how  little  did  I  think  it  !  " 

"  Be  composed,  sir,"  said  Ralph, 
with  a  gruff  expression  of  sympathy, 
"  you  have  got  him  now." 

"  Got  him  !  Oh,  havn't  I  got  him  ! 
Have  1  got  him,  though  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Snawlcy,  scarcely  able  to  believe  it. 
"  Yes,  here  he  is,  flesh  auJ  blood, 
flesh  and  blood." 

"  Vary  little  flesh,"  said  John 
Browdie. 

Mr.  Snawley  was  too  much  occupied 
by  his  parental  feelings  to  notice  this 
remark  ;  and,  to  assure  himself  more 
completely  of  the  restoration  of  his 
child,  tucked  his  head  under  his  ann 
again,  and  kept  it  there. 

*'  What  was  it,"  said  Snawley,  "  that 
made  me  take  such  a  strong  interest 
in  him,  when  that  worthy  instructor 
uf  youth  brought  him  to  my  bou.se  1 
VVhat  was  it  that  made  me  bi-ni  all 
over  with  a  wish  to  chasti.su  him 
severely  foi  cutting  away  from  his  best 
friends— his  pastors  and  masters  ?  " 

"  It  was  jiarental  instinct,  sir,"  ob- 
served Squeers. 

"  That 's  what  it  wa.<,  sir,"  rejoined 
Snawley  ;  "  the  elevated  feeling— the 
feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Grecians,  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  birds  of  the  air,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rabbits  and  tom-cats,  which 
sometimes  devour  their  offspring.  My 
heart  yeained  towards  him.  I  could 
have — I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't 
have  done  to  him  in  the  auger  of  a 
father." 

"It  only  shows  what  Natur  is,  sir," 
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said  Jlr.  Squeers.    "  She 's  a  inun  'un, 
is  Natur." 

"  She  is  a  holy  thing,  sir,"  remarked 
Snawley. 

"  I  believe  you,"  added  Mr.  Squeers, 
with  a  moral  sigh.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  how  we  should  ever  get  on  with- 
out her.  Natm-,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
solemn!}',  "is  more  easier  conceived 
than  described.  Oh  what  a  blessed 
tiling,  sir,  to  be  in  a  state  of  natur  ! " 

Pending  tliis  philosoplaical  discourse, 
the  bystanders  had  been  quite  stupified 
with  amazement,  while  Nicholas  had 
looked  keenly  from  Snawley  to  Squeers, 
and  from  Squeers  to  Ralph,  divided 
between  his  feelings  of  disgust,  doubt, 
and  surprise.  At  this  juncture,  Smike 
escaping  from  his  father  fled  to 
Nicholas,  and  implored  him,  in  most 
moving  terms,  never  to  give  him  up, 
but  to  let  him  live  and  die  beside 
him. 

"  If  you  are  this  boy's  father,"  said 
Nicholas,  "look  at  the  wreck  he  is, 
and  tell  me  that  you  purpose  to  send 
him  back  to  that  loathsome  den  from 
which  I  brought  him." 

*•  Scandal  again  !  "  cried  Squeers. 
"  Recollect,  you  an't  worth  powder  and 
shot,  but  I  "11  be  even  with  you  one 
way  or  another." 

"  Stop,"  interposed  Ralph,  as  Snaw- 
ley was  about  to  speak.  "  Let  us  cut 
this  matter  short,  and  not  bandy  words 
licre  with  hau'-brained  profligates. 
This  is  your  son,  as  you  can  prove — 
and  you,  Mr.  Squeers,  you  know  this 
boy  to  be  the  same  that  was  with  you 
for  so  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Smike — Do  you  ?" 

"  Do  I !  "  returned  Squeers.  "  Don't 
I  ?" 

"Good,"  said  Ralph  ;  "a  very  few 
words  will  be  sufficient  here.  You 
had  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  Mr. 
Snawley  ? " 

"  I  had,"  replied  that  person,  "  and 
tliere  he  stands." 

"  We  'Jl  show  that  presently,"  said 
Ralph.  "  You  and  your  wife  were 
separated,  and  she  had  the  boy  to  live 
vvith  her,  when  he  was  a  year  old. 
You  received  a  communication  from 
her,  when  you  had  Hved  apai't  a  year 


or  two,  that  the  boy  was  dead  ;  and 
you  believed  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did ! "  returned  Snaw- 
ley.    "  Oh  the  joy  of " 

"  Be  rational,  sir,  pray, "  said 
Ralph.  "  This  is  business,  and  trans- 
ports interfere  with  it.  This  wife  died 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  thereabouts — 
not  more  —  in  some  obscure  place, 
where  she  was  housekeeper  in  a  family. 
Is  that  the  case  ? " 

"  That's  the  case,"  replied  Snawley. 

"  Having  written  on  her  death-bed 
a  letter  or  confession  to  you,  about 
this  very  boy,  which,  as  it  was  not 
du'ected  otherwise  than  in  your  name, 
only  reached  you,  and  that  by  a  circui- 
tous course,  &  few  days  since  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  Snawley.  "  Correct 
in  every  particular,  sir." 

"And  this  confession,"  resumed 
Ralph,  "  is  to  the  effect  that  his  death 
was  an  invention  of  hers  to  wound  j'ou 
— was  a  part  of  a  system  of  annoyance, 
in  short,  which  you  seem  to  have 
adopted  towards  each  otlier — that  the 
boy  lived,  but  was  of  weak  and  imper- 
fect intellect — that  she  sent  him  by  a 
trusty  hand  to  a  cheap  school  in  York- 
shire—that she  had  paid  for  his  educa- 
tion for  some  years,  and  then,  being 
poor,and  going  a  longway  off',gradually 
deserted  him,  for  which  she  prayed 
forgiveness  1 " 

Snawley  nodded  his  head,  and  wiped 
his  eyes  ;  the  first  slightly,  tlie  last 
violently. 

"  The  school  was  Mr.  Squeers's," 
continued  Ralph;  "the  boy  was  left 
there  in  the  name  of  Smike  ;  every 
description  was  fully  giveii,  dates  tally 
exactly  with  Mr.  Squeers's  books,  Mr. 
Squeers  is  lodging  with  you  at  this 
time  ;  you  have  twp  other  boys  at  liis 
school :  you  communicated  the  whole 
discovery  to  him,  he  brought  you  to 
me  as  the  person  who  had  recom- 
m^ded  to  him  the  kidnapper  of  his 
child;  and  I  brought  you  here.  Is 
that  so  ? " 

"You  talk  like  a  good  book,  sir, 
that's  got  nothing  in  its  inside  but 
what 's  the  truth,"  replied  Snawley. 

"  Tliis  is  yom*  pocket-book,"  said 
Ralph,  producing  one  from  his  coat ; 
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"  tlie  certificates  of  your  first  marriage 
and  of  the  boy's  birth,  and  your  wife's 
two  letters,  and  every  other  paper  that 
can  support  these  statements  directly 
or  by  implication,  are  here,  are  they  1 " 

"  Every  one  of  'em,  sir." 

"  And  you  don't  object  to  their  being 
looked  at  here,  so  tli.nt  these  people 
may  bo  convinced  of  your  power  to 
substantiate  your  claim  at  once  in  law 
and  reason,  and  you  may  resume  your 
control  over  your  own  son  without 
more  delay.     Do  I  underst;ind  you  !  " 

"  I  couldn't  have  understood  myself 
better,  sir." 

"  There,  then,"  said  Ralph,  tos.sing 
tlie  pocket-book  upon  the  table.  "  Let 
them  see  them  if  they  like  ;  and  as 
those  are  the  original  papers,  I  should 
recommend  you  to  stand  near  while 
they  are  being  examined,  or  you  may 
chance  to  lose  some." 

^^'ith  these  words  Ralph  sat  down 
unbidden,  and  compressing  his  lips, 
•.vhich  were  for  the  moment  slightly 
]iarted  by  a  smile,  folded  his  arms,  and 
looked  for  the  first  time  at  his  nephew. 

Nicholas,  stung  by  the  concluding 
taunt,  darted  an  indignant  glance  at 
liim  ;  but  commanding  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  entered  upon  a  close  exa- 
mination of  the  documents,  at  which 
John  Browdie  a.ssisted.  There  was 
uothing  about  them  which  could  be 
called  hi  qvtestion.  The  certilicates 
were  regularly  signed  as  extracts  from 
tlie  parish  books,  the  firet  letter  had  a 
genuine  appearance  of  iiavmg  been 
written  and  preserved  for  some  years, 
the  handwTiting  of  the  S'-cond  tallied 
with  it  exactly,  (making  proper  allow- 
ance for  its  having  been  written  by  a 
person  in  extremity,)  and  there  were 
several  other  corroboratory  scraps  of 
enti'ies  and  memoranda  wliich  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  question. 

"  Dear  NichoLas,"  whi.<pered  Kate, 
who  had  been  looldng  anxiously  pver 
his  shoulder,  "  can  this  be  really  the 
case  I     Is  this  statement  true  \  " 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Nicholas. 
"  What  say  you,  John  ? "' 

John  scratched  his  head  and  sliook 
it,  but  said  notliing  at  all. 

**  You  will  observe,  ma'am,"  said 


Ralph,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Nickleby, "  that  this  boy  being  a  minor 
and  not  of  strong  mind,  we  might  have 
come  here  to-night,  amied  with  the 
powers  of  the  law,  and  backed  by  a 
troop  of  its  myrmidons.  I  should  havn 
done  so,  ma'am,  unquestionably,  but 
for  my  regard  for  the  feelings  of  your- 
self— and  your  daughter." 

"  You  have  shown  your  regard  for 
Iter  feelings  well,"  said  Nicholas,  draw- 
ing his  sister  towards  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Ralph.  "  Your 
praise,  sir,  is  commendation,  indeed." 

"Well,"  said  Squeers,  "what's  to  bo 
done  I  Them  hackney-coach  horse.i 
will  catch  cold  if  we  don't  think  of 
moving  ;  there 's  one  of  'em  a  sneezing 
now,  so  that  he  blows  the  street  door 
right  open.  What's  the  order  of  the 
day — eh  ?  Is  Master  Snawley  to  como 
along  with  us!" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Smike,  draw- 
ing back,  and  clinging  to  Nicholas. 
"  No.  Pray,  no.  1  will  not  go  fi'om 
you  with  him.     No,  no." 

"  This  is  a  cniel  thing,"  said  Snaw- 
ley, looking  to  his  friends  for  support. 
"  Do  parents  bring  children  into  the 
world  for  this  !  " 

"  Do  parents  bring  children  into  the 
w»rld  for  ihot  ?  "  said  John  Browdie 
bluntly,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to 
Squeers. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  retorted  that 
gentleman,  tapping  his  nose,  derisively. 

"  Never  I  mind  !  "  said  John,  "  no, 
nor  never  nobody  mind,  say'st  thou, 
schoolmeasther.  It 's  nobody's  mind- 
ing that  keeps  sike  men  as  thou 
afloat.  Noo  then,  where  be'st  thou 
cooniin'  to !  Dang  it,  dinnot  coom 
trcadin'  ower  me,  mun." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Join. 
Browdie  just  jerked  his  elbow  into  the 
chest  of  Mr.  Squeers  who  was  advanc- 
ing upon  Smike  ;  with  so  much  dex- 
terity that  the  schoolmaster  i-eeled 
and  staggered  back  upon  Ralph  Nic- 
kleby, and  being  unable  to  recover  his 
balance,  knocked  that  gentleman  off 
his  chau*,  and  stumbled  heavily  upon 
him. 

This  accidental  circumstance  was 
tlie  signal  for  some  very  decisive  pro- 
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ceedings.  In  tlie  midst  of  a  great 
noise,  occasioned  by  tlie  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  Smike,  the  cries  and 
exclamations  of  tlie  women,  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  men,  demonstrations 
were  made  of  carrying;  off'  the  lost  son 
by  violence  :  and  Squeers  had  actually 
begun  to  haul  him  out,  when  Nicholas 
(who,  until  then,  had  been  evidently 
undecided  how  to  act)  took  him  by  the 
collar,  and  shaking  him  so  that  such 
teeth  as  he  liad,  chattered  in  his  head, 
politely  escorted  him  to  the  I'oom  door, 
and  thrusting  him  into  the  passage, 
shut  it  upon  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Nicholas,  to  the  other 
two,  "  have  the  kindness  to  follow  your 
friend." 

"  I  want  my  son,"  said  Snawley. 
"  Your    son,"     replied     Nicholas, 
*'  chooses  for  himself.     He  chooses  to 
remain  here,  and  he  shall." 

"  You  won't  give  him  up  1 "  said 
Snawley. 

"  I  would  not  give  him  up  against 
his  will,  to  be  the  victim  of  such 
brutality  as  tliat  to  which  you  would 
consign  him,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  if 
he  were  a  dog  or  a  rat." 

"  Knock  that  Nickleby  down  with 
a  candlestick,"  cried  Mr.  Squeers, 
through  the  keyhole,  "  and  bring  out 
my  hat,  somebody,  will  you,  unless  he 
wants  to  steal  it." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  with  Mrs.  Brow- 
die,  had  stood  crying  and  bitmg  her 
lingers  in  a  corner,  while  Kate — very 
pale,  but  perfectly  quiet— had  kept  as 
near  her  brother  as  she  could.  "  I 
am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  all  this.  I 
really  don't  know  what  would  be  best 
to  do,  and  tliat  's  the  truth.  Nicholas 
ought  to  be  the  Ijest  judge,  and  I  hope 
he  is.  Of  course,  it 's  a  hard  thing  to 
liave  to  keep  other  people's  children, 
though  young  Mr.  Snawley  is  certainly 
as  useful  and  willing  as  it's  possible 
for  anybody  to  be  ;  but,  if  it  could  be 
settled  in  any  fi'iendly  manner — if  old 
Mr.  Snawley,  for  instance,  would 
settle  to  pny  something  certain  for  his 
board  and  lodging,  and  .some  fair 
arrangement  was  come  to,  so  that  wo 
undertook  to  ii;ive  fi^h  twice  a  week. 


and  a  pudding  t\\ice,  or  a  dumpling, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  I  do  think 
that  it  might  be  very  satisfactory  and 
pleasant  for  all  parties." 

This  compromise,  which  was  pro- 
posed with  abundance  of  tears  and 
sighs,  not  exactly  meeting  the  point  at 
issue,  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it  ; 
and  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  accordingly 
proceeded  to  enlighten  Mrs.  Browdie 
upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  the  unhappy  results  flowing  on  all 
occasions,  from  her  not  being  attended 
to  when  she  proffered  her  advice. 

"  You,  sir,"  said  Snawley,  addressing 
the  terrified  Smike, "  are  an  unnatural, 
ungi-ateful,  unloveable  l.ioy.  You 
won't  let  me  love  you  when  I  want  to 
Won't  you  come  home — won't  you  ';  " 
"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Smike,  shrink- 
ing back. 

'•'He  never  loved  nobody,"  bawled 
Squeers,  through  the  keyhole.  "He 
never  loved  me;  he  never  loved  Wack- 
ford,  who  is  next  door  but  one  to  a 
cherubim.  How  can  you  expect  that 
he  'II  love  his  father  *  He  '11  never 
love  his  father,  he  won't.  He  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  father.  He 
don't  understand  it.  It  an't  in  him." 
i\Ir.  Snawley  looked  stedfastly  at  hid 
son  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  onco 
more  raising  his  hat  in  the  air,  ap- 
peared deeply  occupied  in  deploring 
ins  blade  ingratitude.  Then  drawing 
his  arm  across  his  eyes,  he  picked  up 
Mr.  Squeers's  hat,  and  taking  it  under 
one  arm,  and  his  own  under  the  other, 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  out. 

"  Your  romance,  sir,"  said  Ralph, 
lingering  for  a  moment,  "  is  destroyed, 
I  take  it.  No  unknown ;  no  perse- 
cuted descendant  of  a  man  of  high 
degree ;  but  the  weak,  imbecile  son  of 
a  pool',  petty  tradesman.  We  shall 
see  how  your  sjTnpathy  melts  before 
plain  matter  of  fact." 

"  You  shall,"  said  Nicholas,  motion- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"  And  ti'ust  me,  sir,"  added  Ralph, 
"that  I  never  supposed  you  would 
give  him  up  to-night.  Pride,  clisti- 
nacy,  reputation  for  fine  feelinc,  were 
all  a-'ainst  it.     These  must  be  brought 
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(loun,  sir,  lowered,  crushed,  as  they 
shall  be  soon.  The  protracted  and 
wearing  anxiety  and  expense  of  the 
law  in  its  most  oppressive  lorm,  its 
torture  from  hour  to  hour,  its  weary 
days  and  sleepless  nii^lits — with  these 
I'll  prove  you,  and  break  your  haughty 
spirit,  strong  as  you  deem  it  now. 
And  when  you  make  this  house  a  hell, 
and  visit  these  trials  upon  yonder 
wretched  object  (as  you  will ;  I  icnow 
you),  and  those  who  think  you  now  a 
young-fledged  hero,  we  '11  go  into  old 
accounts  between  us  two,  and  see  who 
stands  the  debtor,  and  comes  out  best 
£t  last — even  before  the  world." 

Ralph    Nickleby    withdi-ew.      But 


Mr.  Squeei-s,  who  had  heard  a  portion 
of  this  closing  address,  and  was  by 
this  time  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  im- 
potent malignity  almost  unjirecedented, 
could  not  refrain  from  returning  to 
the  parlour-door,  and  actually  cutlinj; 
some  dozen  capers  with  various  wrv 
faces  and  hideous  grimaces,  expres- 
sive of  his  trium])hant  confidence  in 
the  dowulall  and  defeat  of  Nicholas. 

Having  concluded  this  war-dance, 
in  which  his  short  trousers  and  lai_'e 
boots  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous 
figure,  Mr.  Squeers  followed  his 
friends,  and  the  family  were  left  tc 
meditate  upon  recent  occurrences. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


THROWS   SOME    LIGHT   UPON    NICHOLAS  S    LOVE  ;   BUT   WIIFTUER    TOTl    GOOD    OR 
EVIL   THE   READER   MUST    DETERMINE. 


After  an  anxious  consideration  of 
the  jiainful  and  embarrassing  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  Nicholas  de- 
L'ided  that  ho  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
frankly  stating  it  to  the  kind  brothers. 
Availing  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
timity  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Charles 
Cheeryble  at  the  close  of  next  day, 
he  accordingly  related  Smike's  little 
history,  and  modestly  but  firmly 
expressed  his  liope  that  the  good  old 
Sjentleman  woiild,  under  such  circura- 
Btances  as  he  described,  hold  him  jus- 
tified in  adopting  tlie  extreme  course 
of  interfering  between  parent  and 
child,  and  upholding  the  latter  in  his 
disobedience  ;  even  though  his  horror 
and  dre.ad  of  his  father  might  .seem, 
and  would  doubtless  be  represented  as, 
a  thing  so  repulsive  and  unnatural,  as 
to  render  those  who  countenanced  him 
in  it,  fit  objects  of  gftieral  detest.ition 
and  abhorrence. 

"  So  deeply-rooted  does  this  horror 
of  tlie  man  appear  to  be,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, "  that  I  can  hardly  believe  he 
really  is  his  son.  Nature  does  not 
Mem  to  have  implanted  in  his  breast 


one  lingering  feeling  of  aflTection  for 
him.  and  surely  she  can  never  err." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  brother 
Charles,  "  you  fall  into  the  very  com- 
mon mistake  of  charging  upon  Nature, 
matters  with  whicii  she  has  not  the 
smallest  coimexion,  and  for  whit-h  sho 
is  in  no  way  responsible.  Men  talk  of 
nature  as  an  abstract  thing,  and  lose 
sight  of  what  is  natural  while  they  do 
so.  Here  is  a  poor  lad  who  has  never 
felt  a  parent's  care,  who  has  scarcely 
known  anything  all  his  life  but  suffer- 
ing and  .sorrow,  presented  to  a  man 
who  he  is  told  is  his  father,  and  whose 
first  act  is  to  signify  his  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  short  terra  of 
happiness  :  of  consigning  him  to  his 
old  fate,  and  taking  him  from  the  only 
friend  he  has  ever  had — which  is 
yourself.  If  Nature,  in  such  a  ca.se, 
put  into  that  lad's  breast  but  one 
secret  prompting  which  urged  him 
towards  his  father  and  away  from  you, 
she  would  be  a  liar  and  an  idiot." 

Nicholas  was  delighted  to  find  that 
the  old  gentleman  spoke  so  warmly, 
and  in  the  hope  that   he  might  say 
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something  more  to  tho  same  purpose 
made  no  reply. 

"  The  same  mistake  presents  itself 
to  me,  in  one  shape  or  othei',  at  every 
turn,"  said  brother  Charles.  "  Parents 
who  never  showed  their  love,  complain 
of  want  of  natural  affection  in  their 
eiiildren — children  who  never  showed 
their  duty,  complain  of  want  of  natural 
feeling  in  their  parents — law-makers 
who  find  both  so  miserable  that  their 
affections  have  never  had  enough  of 
life's  sun  to  develop  them,  are  loud 
in  their  moralisings  over  parents  and 
children  too,  and  cry  that  the  very  ties 
of  nature  are  disregarded.  Natural 
affections  and  instincts,  my  dear  sir, 
ai'e  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  but  like  other  beautiful  works 
of  His,  they  must  be  reared  and  fos- 
tered, or  it  is  as  natural  that  they 
should  be  wholly  obscured,  and  that 
new  feelings  should  usurp  their  place, 
as  it  is  that  the  sweetest  productions 
of  the  earth,  left  imtended,  should  be 
choked  Avith  weeds  and  briars.  I  wish 
we  could  be  brought  to  consider  this, 
and  remembering  natural  obligations  a 
little  more  at  the  right  time,  talk  about 
them  a  little  less  at  the  wrong  one." 

After  this,  brother  Charles,  who 
had  talked  himself  into  a  great  heat, 
stopped  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  con- 
tinued :— 

"  I  dai'e  say  you  are  surprised,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  have  listened  to  your 
recital  with  so  little  astonishment. 
That  is  easily  explained — your  uncle 
lias  been  here  this  morning." 

Nicholas  coloured,  and  drew  back  a 
step  or  two. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  tap- 
ping his  desk  emphatically,  "  here — 
in  this  room.  He  would  listen  neither 
to  reason,  feeling,  nor  justice.  But 
brother  Ned  was  hard  upon  him — 
brother  Ned,  sii',  might  have  melted  a 
paving-stone." 

"  He  came  to "  said  Nicholas. 

"  To  complain  of  you,"  returned 
brother  Charles,  "to  poison  our  ears 
with  calumnies  and  falsehoods  ;  but 
he  came  on  a  fraitless  errand,  and 
went  away  with  some  wholesome  truths 
in  his  ear  besides.     Brother  Ned,  my 


dear  Mr.  Nlckleby — brother  Ned,  sir, 
is  a  perfect  lion.  So  is  Tim  Linkin- 
water — Tim  is  quite  a  lion.  We  had 
Tim  in  to  face  him  at  first,  and  Tim 
was  at  him,  sir,  before  you  could  say 
'  Jack  Robinson.'  " 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  for  all 
the  deep  obligations  yovi  impose  upon 
me  every  day  I "  said  Nicholas. 

"  By  keeping  silence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, my  dear  sir,"  retui-ned  brother 
Charles.  "  You  shall  be  righted.  At 
least  you  shall  not  be  wronged.  No- 
body belonging  to  you  shall  be  wronged. 
They  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head,  or  the  boy's  head,  or  your 
mother's  head,  or  your  sister's  head 
I  have  said  it,  brother  Ned  has  said 
it,  Tim  Linkinwater  has  said  it.  Vv^e 
have  all  said  it,  and  we  '11  all  do  it.  I 
have  seen  the  father^ — if  he  is  the 
father — and  I  suppose  he  must  be. 
He  is  a  barbarian  and  a  hypocrite, 
Mr.  Nickleby.  I  told  him,  'You  are 
a  barbarian,  sir.'  I  did.  I  said, 
'  You  're  a  barbarian,  sh-.'  And  I  'm 
glad  of  it — I  am  very  glad  I  told  him 
he  was  a  barbarian — very  glad,  in- 
deed ! " 

By  this  time  brother  Charles  was  in 
such  a  very  warm  state  of  mdiguation, 
that  Nicholas  thought  he  might  ven- 
ture to  put  m  a  word,  but  the  moment 
he  essayed  to  do  so,  Mr.  Cheery ble 
laid  his  hand  softly  upon  his  arm,  and 
pointed  to  a  chaii'. 

"  The  subject  is  at  an  end  for  the 
present,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
wiping  his  face.  "  Don't  revive  it  by 
a  single  word.  I  am  going  to  speak 
upon  another  subject — a  confidential 
subject,  Mr.  Nickleby.  We  must  be 
cool  again,  we  must  be  cool." 

After  two  or  three  turns  across  the 
room  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  to  that  on  which 
Nicholas  was  seated,  said— 

"  I  am  about  to  employ  you,  my 
dear  sir,  on  a  confidential  and  delicate 
mission." 

"  You  might  employ  many  a  more 
able  messenger,  su*,''  said  Nicholas, 
"but  a  more  trustworthy  or  zealous 
one,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  you  could 
not  fibod." 
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"Of  tliiit  I  am  well  assured,"  re- 
turned brother  Charles,  "  well  assured. 
Vou  will  give  nio  credit  for  thinkinfj 
BO,  when  1  tell  you,  that  the  object  of 
this  mission  is  a  J'oung  lady." 

"  A  young  lady,  sir  1 "  cried  Ni- 
cholas, (juite  trembling  for  the  moment 
with  his  eagerness  to  hear  more. 

"  A  very  beautiful  young  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Cheeryble,  gravely. 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  returned  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  I  am  thinking  how  to  do  so,"  said 
brother  Charles — sadly,  as  it  seemed 
to  his  young  friend,  and  with  an  ex- 
|)re.ssion  allied  to  pain.  "  You  acci- 
dentally saw  a  young  lady  in  this  room 
one  morning,  my  dear  sir,  in  a  fainthig 
Kt.  Do  you  remember  5  Perliapsyou 
have  forgotten " 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Nicholas,  hui'- 
riedly.  '•'  I — I — remember  it  very 
well  indeed." 

^' She  is  the  lady  I  speak  of,"  said 
brother  Charles.  Like  the  famous 
parrot,  Nicholas  thought  a  great  deal, 
'lut  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  She  is  the  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Cheeryble,  "  of  a  lady  who,  when  she 
was  a  beautiful  girl  hei'self,  and  I  was 
very  many  years  younger,  1 — it  seems 
a  strange  word  for  me  to  utter  now — 
I  loved  very  dearly.  You  will  smile, 
perhaps,  to  hear  a  gi-ey-hcaded  man 
talk  about  such  things  :  you  will  not 
offend  me,  for  when  I  was  as  young  as 
you,  I  daro  say  I  should  have  done  the 
same." 

"  I  have  no  such  inclination,  indeed," 
said  Nicholas. 

"  My  dear  brother  Ned,"  continued 
Ml'.  Cheeryble,  "  was  to  have  married 
her  sister,  but  she  died.  She  is  dead 
too  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
She  married — her  choice ;  and  I  wish 
I  could  add  that  her  after-life  w.os  as 
happy,  as  God  knows  I  ever  prayed  it 
might  be  ! " 

A  short  silence  intervened,  wliich 
Nicholas  made  no  effort  to  break. 

"  If  trial  and  calamity  had  fallen  as 
lightly  on  his  head,  as  in  the  deepest 
truth  of  my  own  heart  I  ever  hojicd 
(for  her  sake)  it  would,  his  life  would 
have  been  one  of  peace  aud  happiness," 


said  the  old  gentleman,  calmly.  "  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  was  not 
the  case — that  she  was  not  happy — 
that  they  fell  into  complicated  dis- 
tresses and  difficulties — that  she  came, 
twelve  months  before  her  death,  to 
appeal  to  my  old  friendship  ;  sadly 
changed,  sadly  altered,  broken-spirited 
from  suffering  and  ill  usage,  and  almost 
broken-hearted.  He  readily  availed 
himself  of  the  money  which,  to  give  her 
but  one  hour's  peace  of  mind,  I  would 
have  poured  out  as  freely  as  water — 
nay,  he  often  sent  her  back  for  more 
— and  yet  even  while  he  squandered 
it,  he  made  the  very  succeas  of  these, 
her  applications  to  me,  the  gi'ound- 
work  of  cruel  taunts  aud  jeers,  protest- 
ing that  he  knew  she  thought  with 
bitter  remorse  of  the  choice  she  had 
made,  that  she  had  married  him  from 
motives  of  interest  and  vjinity  (he  was 
a  gay  young  man  with  great  friends 
about  him  when  she  chose  him  for  her 
husband),  and  venting  in  short  upon 
her,  by  every  unjust  and  unkind  means, 
the  bitterness  of  that  ruin  and  disap- 
pointment which  had  been  brought 
about  by  his  profligacy  alone.  lu 
those  times  this  young  lady  wa**  a  mere 
child.  I  never  saw  her  again  until 
that  morning  when  you  saw  her  also, 
but  my  nephev/,  Friuik " 

Nicholas  started,  and  indistinctly 
apologising  for  the  interruption,  begged 
his  patron  to  proceed. 

"  My  nephew,  Frank,  I  say,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Cheeryble,  "encountered 
her  by  accident,  aud  lost  sight  of  her 
almost  in  a  minute  afterwards,  within 
two  days  after  he  returned  to  England. 
Her  father  lay  in  some  secret  place  to 
avoid  his  creditors,  reduced,  between 
sickness  and  poverty,  to  the  verge  of 
death,  and  she,  a  child, — we  might 
almost  think,  if  we  did  not  know  the 
wisdom  of  all  Heaven's  decrees — who 
should  have  blessed  a  better  man,  was 
steadily  bra^^ng  privation,dcgradatiou, 
aud  everything  most  terrible  to  such 
a  yoimg  and  delicate  creature's  heart, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him.  She 
was  attended,  sii-,"  said  In-other 
Chai'les,  "in  these  revei-ses,  by  one 
faithful  creature,  who  had  been,  in  old 
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times,  a  poor  kitchen  wench  in  the 
family,  who  was  then  their  soHtary 
.servant,  but  who  might  have  been,  for 
the  truth  and  fidehty  of  lier  heart — 
who  might  have  been — ah  !  tlie  wife 
of  Tim  Linkinwater  himself,  sir  !" 

Pursuing  this  encomium  upon  the 
poor  follower  with  such  energy  and 
relish  as  no  words  can  describe,  bro- 
ther Charles  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  delivered  the  remainder  of  his 
I'elation  with  greater  composure. 

It  was  in  substance  this  : — That 
proudly  resisting  all  offers  of  perma- 
nent aid  and  support  from  her  late 
mother's  friends,  because  they  were 
made  conditional  upon  her  quitting  the 
wretched  man,  her  father,  who  had  no 
friends  left,  and  shrinking  with  in- 
stinctive delicar-y  from  appealing  in 
their  belialf  to  that  true  and  noble 
heart  which  he  hated,  and  had,  through 
its  gi'catest  and  purest  goodness, 
deeply  wi-onged  by  misconstruction  and 
ill  report,  this  young  girl  had  struggled 
alone  and  imassisted  to  maintain  him 
by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  That 
througli  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty 
and  affliction  she  had  toiled,  never 
turning  aside  for  an  instant  from  her 
task,  never  wearied  by  the  petulant 
gloom  of  a  sick  man  sustained  by  no 
consoling  recollections  of  the  past  or 
hopes  of  the  future  ;  never  repining 
for  the  comforts  she  liad  rejected,  or 
bewailing  the  hard  lot  she  had  volun- 
tarily incurred.  That  every  little 
accomplishment  she  had  acquii-ed  in 
happier  days  had  been  put  into  requi- 
sition for  this  purpose,  and  directed  to 
this  one  end.  That  for  two  long  years, 
toiling  by  day  and  often  too  by  night, 
working  at  the  needle,  the  pencil,  and 
the  pen,  and  submitting,  as  a  daily 
governess,  to  such  caprices  and  indig- 
nities as  women  (with  daughters  too) 
too  often  love  to  inflict  upon  their  own 
sex  when  they  sei've  in  such  capacities, 
as  though  in  jealousy  of  the  superior 
intelligence  which  they  are  necessitated 
to  employ, — indignities,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred,  heaped 
upon  persons  immeasurably  and  incal- 
culably their  betters,  but  outweighing 
in    comparison    any   that    the    most 


heartless  blackleg  would  put  upon  his 
groom — that  for  two  long  years,  by 
dint  of  labouring  in  all  these  capacities 
and  wearying  in  none,  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  the  sole  aim  and  object 
of  her  life,  but  that,  overwhelmed  by 
accumulated  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, she  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
out  her  mother's  old  friend,  and,  with  a 
bursting  heart,  to  confide  in  him  at  last. 

"  If  I  had  been  poor,"  said  brother 
Charles,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  "  If  I 
had  been  poor,  Mr.  Nicklebj',  my  dear 
sii",  which  thank  God  I  am  not,  I 
would  have  denied  myself — of  course 
anybody  would  under  such  circum- 
stances—  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life,  to  help  her.  As  it  is,  the  task 
is  a  difficult  one.  If  her  father  were 
dead,  nothing  could  be  easier,  for  then 
she  should  share  and  cheer  the  hap- 
piest home  that  bi-other  Ned  and  I 
could  have,  as  if  she  were  our  child  or 
sister.  But  he  is  still  alive.  Nobody 
can  help  him — that  has  been  tried  a 
thousand  times  ;  he  was  not  aban- 
doned by  all  without  good  cause,  I 
know." 

"  Cannot  she  be  persuaded  to " 

Nicholas  hesitated  when  he  had  got 
thus  far. 

"  To  leave  him  ?  "  said  brother 
Charles.  "  Who  could  entreat  a  child 
to  desert  her  parent  ?  Such  entreaties, 
limited  to  her  seeing  him  occasion- 
ally, have  been  urged  upon  her — not 
by  me  —  but  always  with  the  samo 
result." 

"  Is  he  kind  to  her  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 
"  Does  he  requite  her  affection  ? " 

"  True  kindness,  considerate  self- 
denying  kindness,  is  not  in  his  nature," 
returned  Mr.  Cheeryble.  "  Such  kind- 
ness as  he  Jvuows,  he  regards  her 
with,  I  believe.  The  mother  was  a 
gentle,  loving,  confiding  creature,  and 
although  he  wounded  her  from  their 
mai'riage  till  her  death  as  cruelly  and 
wantonly  as  ever  man  did,  she  never 
ceased  to  love  him.  She  commended 
him  on  her  death-bed  to  her  child's 
care.  Her  child  has  never  forgotten 
it,  and  never  will." 

"  Have  you  no  influence  over  him  V 
asked  Nicholas. 
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"  1,  my  dear  sir  !  Tlie  last  man  in 
the  world.  Such  is  his  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  mc,  that  if  he  knew  his 
daughter  had  opened  her  heart  to  me, 
he  would  render  her  life  miserahlo 
with  his  reproaches  ;  although — this 
LS  the  inconsisteney  and  selrtshuess  of 
his  character — althon<;h  if  he  knew 
that  every  penny  she  had  eamc  from 
me,  he  would  not  relinquish  one  ])er- 
■Jonal  desire  that  the  most  I'eckless 
expenditure  of  her  scanty  stock  could 
gratify." 

"  An  unnatural  scoundrel  !  "  said 
Nicholas,  indignantly. 

"  \\'e  will  use  no  harsh  terms,''  said 
bi'otlier  Charles,  in  a  gentle  voice  ; 
"  hut  accommodate  oui'selves  to  the 
rircumstanccs  in  which  this  young 
!ady  is  placed.  Such  assistance  as  1 
liave  prevailed  upon  her  to  accept,  I 
have  L)cen  obliged,  at  her  own  earnest 
request,  to  dole  out  in  the  smallest 
portions,  lest  he,  hnding  how  easily 
money  was  procured,  should  squander 
it  even  more  lightly  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  do.  She  has  come  to  and 
fro,  to  and  fro,  secretly  and  hy  night, 
to  tai;e  even  this  ;  .and  I  cannot  Leai* 
that  tilings  should  go  on  in  this  waj*, 
Mr.  Nickleby — I  really  cannot  bear  it." 
Then  it  came  out  by  little  and  little, 
how  that  the  twins  had  been  revolving 
in  their  good  old  heads  manifold  plans 
and  schemes  for  helping  this  young 
iady  in  the  most  deheateand  consider- 
ate way,  and  so  that  her  father  should 
not  suspect  the  source  whence  the  aid 
was  derived  ;  and  how  they  had  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  make  a  feint 
yf  purchasing  her  little  drawings  and 
ornamental  work  at  a  high  price,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  demaml  for  the 
same.  For  the  furtherance  of  which 
end  and  object  it  was  necessary  that 
somebody  .should  represent  the  dealer 
in  such  commodities,  and  after  great 
delibei*ation  they  had  pitched  upon 
Nicholas  to  support  this  cli;u'acter. 

"  He  knows  me,"  saitl  brother 
Charles,  "and  he  knows  my  brother 
Ned.  Neither  of  us  would  do.  Frank 
is  a  very  good  fellow — a  very  fine 
fellow  —  but   \\c  ai*c   afraid .  tliat  he 


might  be  a  little  flighty  and  thought- 
less in  such  a  delicate  matter,  and 
that  he  might,  perhaps — that  he  might, 
in  short,  lie  too  susceptible  (for  she  is 
a  beautiful  creature,  sir  ;  just  what 
her  poor  mother  was),  and  falling  in 
love  with  her  Ijefore  lie  well  knew  his 
own  mind,  carry  pain  and  sorrow  into 
that  inno^'ent  breast,  which  we  would 
be  the  humble  instruments  of  gra- 
dually making  happy.  He  took  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  her  fortunes 
when  he  first  happened  to  encounter 
her  ;  .and  we  gather  from  the  in- 
quiries wo  have  made  of  him,  that 
it  was  she  in  whose  behalf  he  made 
that  turmoil  which  led  to  your  first 
acquaintance." 

Nicholas  stammcrcil  out  that  ho 
had  before  suspected  the  jiossibility  of 
such  a  thing  ;  and  in  explanation  of 
its  having  occurred  to  him,  described 
when  .and  where  he  had  seen  the  young 
lady  himself. 

"  Well  ;  then  you  see,"  continued 
brotlier  Charles,  "  that  he  wouldn't 
do.  Tim  Linkinwater  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  for  Tim,  sir,  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous fellow,  tliat  he  could  never 
contain  himself,  but  would  go  to  log- 
gerheads with  the  father  before  he 
had  been  in  the  place  five  minutes. 
You  don't  know  what  Tim  is,  sir, 
when  he  is  roused  by  anything  that 
appeals  to  his  feelings  very  strongly — 
then  he  is  terrific,  sir,  is  Tim  Linkin- 
water—  absolutely  terrific.  Now,  in 
you  we  can  repose  the  strictest  confi- 
dence ;  in  you  we  have  .seen — or  at 
least  /  have  seen,  and  that 's  the  same 
thing,  for  there 's  no  difference  be- 
tween me  and  my  brother  Ned,  except 
that  he  is  the  finest  creature  that  ever 
lived,  and  that  there  is  not,  ar.d  never 
will  be,  anybody  like  him  in  all  tlie 
world — in  you  we  have  seen  domestic 
virtues  and  affections,  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  which  exactly  qualify  you 
for  such  an  office.  And  you  are  the 
man,  sir." 

"  The  young  lady,  sir,"  .said  Nicholas, 
who  felt  so  embarrassed  that  he  had 
)'.o  small  difficulty  in  saying  anything 
at  all — "  Docs — i.s — is  she  a  party  to 
this  innocent  deceit  ?  " 
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"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Clieery- 
ble  ;  "  at  least  slio  knows  you  come 
from  us  ;  she  does  not  know,  however, 
Ijut  that  we  shall  dispose  of  these  little 
productions  that  you  '11  purchase  from 
^ima  to  time  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  did 
it  very  well  (that  is,  very  well  indeed), 
perhaps  she  might  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  we — that  we  made  a  profit 
sfthcra.     Eh?— Eh?" 

In  this  guileless  and  most  kind  sim- 
plicity, brother  Charles  was  so  happy, 
H,nd  in  this  possibility  of  the  young 
lady  being  led  to  think  that  she  was 
.inder  no  obhgatiou  to  hhn,  he  evi- 
dently felt  so  sanguine  and  ha.d  so 
much  delight,  that  Nicholas  would  not 
oreathe  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  hover- 
sd  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue  a  confes- 
sion that  the  very  same  objections 
which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had  stated  to  the 
employment  of  his  nephew  in  this 
commission  applied  with  at  least  equal 
force  and  validity  to  himself,  and  a 
hundred  times  had  he  been  upon  the 
point  of  avowing  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings,  and  entreating  to  be  released 
from  it.  But  as  often,  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  this  impulse,  came  another 
which  urged  him  to  refrain,  and  to 
keep  his  secret  to  his  own  breast. 
''  Why  should  I,"  thought  Nicholas, 
■'  why  should  I  throw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  benevolent  and  high- 
minded  design  ?  What  if  I  do  love 
^nd  reverence  this  good  and  lovely 
:;reature — should  I  not  appear  a  most 
arrogant  and  shallow  coxcomb  if  I 
gravely  represented  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  with 
me  ?  Besides,  have  I  no  confidence 
in  myself  ?  Am  I  not  now  bound  in 
honour  to  repress  these  thoughts  ? 
Has  not  this  excellent  man  a  right  to 
my  best  and  hearticht  services,  and 
should  any  considerations  of  self  deter 
me  from  rendering  them  ? " 

Asking  himself  such  questions  as 
these,  Nicholas  mentally  answered 
with  great  emphasis  "  No ! "  and 
persuading  himself  that  he  was  a  most 
conscientious  and  glorious  martyr, 
uobly  resolved  to  do  what,  if  he  had 
examined  his  owii  heart  a  little  more 


cai'efuUy,  he  would  have  found,  he 
could  not  resist.  Such  is  the  sleight 
of  hand  by  which  we  juggle  with  our- 
selves, and  change  our  very  weak- 
nesses into  stanch  and  most  magnani- 
mous virtues  ! 

Mr.  Cheeryble,  being  of  course 
wholly  unsuspicious  that  such  rellec- 
tions  were  presenting  themselves  to 
his  yoimg  friend,  proceeded  to  give 
him  the  needful  credentials  and  direc- 
tions for  his  itrst  visit,  which  was  to 
be  made  next  morning  ;  and  all  pre- 
liraina,ries  being  arranged,  and  the 
strictest  secrecy  enjoined,  Nicholas 
walked  liome  for  the  night  very 
thoughtfully  indeed. 

The  place  to  v>hich  Mr.  Cheeryble 
had  directed  him  was  a  row  of  mean 
and  not  over-cleanly  houses,  situated 
within  "the  Rules"  of  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  and  not  many  hundred 
paces  distant  from  the  obelisk  in  Saint 
George's  Fields.  The  Rules  are  a 
certain  liberty  adjoining  the  prison, 
and  comprising  some  dozen  streets  in 
which  debtors  who  can  raise  money  to 
pay  large  fees,  from  ,vhich  their  credi- 
tors do  not  derive  any  benefit,  are 
permitted  to  reside  by  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  the  same  enlightened  laws 
which  leave  the  debtor  who  can  raise 
no  money  to  starve  in  jail,  without  the 
food,  clothing,  lodging,  or  warmth, 
which  are  provided  for  felons  convicted 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  that  can 
disgrace  humanity.  There  are  many 
pleasant  fictions  of  the  law  in  constant 
operation,  but  there  is  not  one  so 
pleasant  or  practically  humorous  as 
that  which  supposes  every  man  to  be 
of  equal  value  m  its  impartial  eye, 
and  the  benefits  of  all  laws  to  be 
equally  attainable  by  all  men,  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  the  i'uruituro 
of  their  pockets. 

To  the  row  of  houses  indicated  to 
hiii)  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Cheeryble,  Nicho- 
las directed  his  steps,  without  much 
troubling  his  head  with  such  matters 
as  these  ;  and  at  this  row  of  houses — 
after  traversing  a  very  dirty  and  dusty 
suburb,  of  which  minor  theatricals, 
shell-fish,  ginger-beer,  spring  vans, 
green-grocei-y,    and   bx'okers'    shops, 
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appeared  to  compose  the  main  and 
most  prominent  ioatiires — lie  at  length 
an-ived  with  a  palpitiiting  heart.  Tliere 
were  small  gardens  in  front  which, 
being  wholly  neglected  in  all  other 
respects,  served  as  little  pens  for  the 
dust  to  collect  in,  until  the  wind  came 
round  the  corner  and  blew  it  down  the 
road.  Opening  the  rickety  gate  which, 
dangling  on  its  broken  hinges  before 
one  of  these,  half  admitted  and  half 
repulsed  tlie  visitor,  Nicholas  knocked 
at  the  street  door  with  a  faltering 
hand. 

It  wag  in  truth  a  shabby  house  out- 
side, with  very  dim  parlour  windows 
ami  very  sinidl  show  of  blinds,  and 
very  dirty  muHlin  curtains  dangling 
across  the  lower  panes  on  very  loose 
and  Hnip  strings.  Neither,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  did  the  inside  ap- 
pear to  belie  the  outward  promise,  as 
there  was  faded  carpeting  on  the  stjiirs 
and  faded  oil-cloth  in  the  passage  ;  in 
addition  to  which  discomforts  a  gentle- 
man Ruler  was  smoking  hard  in  the 
front  parlour  (though  it  was  not  yet 
noon),  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
busily  engaged  in  turpentining  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  a  tent-bedstead 
at  the  door  of  the  back  parlour,  as  if 
in  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
some  new  lodger  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  engage  it. 

Nicholas  had  amjile  time  to  make 
these  observations  while  the  little  boy, 
who  went  on  errands  for  the  lodgers, 
clattered  down  the  kitchen  stairs  and 
was  heard  to  scream,  as  in  some  re- 
mote cellar,  for  Miss  Bray's  servant, 
who,  presently  appearing  and  request- 
ing him  to  follow  her,  caused  him  to 
evince  greater  symptoms  of  nervous- 
ness and  disorder  than  so  natural  a 
consequence  of  his  having  inquired 
for  that  young  lady  would  seem  calcu- 
lated to  occasion. 

Up-stairs  he  went,  however,  and 
into  a  front  room  he  was  shown,  and 
there,  seated  at  a  little  table  by  the 
window,  on  which  were  drawing  mate- 
rials with  which  she  was  occupied,  sat 
the  beautiful  girl  who  had  so  engrossed 
his  thoughts,  and  who,  surrounded  by 
all  the  new  and  sti'ong  interest  which 


Nicholas  att;iel:cd  to  her  story,  seemed 
now,  in  his  eyes,  a  tliousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  ho  had  ever  yet 
supposed  her. 

But  how  the  graces  and  eleg:ii:('o.i 
which  she  had  dispersed  about  the 
poorly-furnishedroom,went  to  the  heart 
of  Nicholas  !  Flowers,  plants,  birds, 
the  harp,  the  old  piano  whose  notes 
had  sounded  so  much  sweeter  in  by- 
gone times — how  many  struggles  had 
it  cost  her  to  keep  these  two  last  links 
of  that  broken  chain  which  bound  her 
yet  to  home  !  With  every  slender 
ornament,  the  occupation  of  her  leisure 
hours,  replete  with  that  graceful  charm 
which  lingers  in  every  little  tasteful 
work  of  woman's  hands,  how  much 
patient  endurance  and  how  many 
gentle  afiections  were  entwined  !  He 
felt  as  though  the  smile  of  Heaven 
were  on  the  little  chamber  ;  as  though 
the  beautiful  devotion  of  so  young  and 
weak  a  creature,  had  shed  a  ray  of  its 
own  on  the  inanimate  things  around 
and  made  them  beautiful  as  itself ; 
as  though  the  halo  with  which  old 
painters  surround  the  bright  angels  of  a 
sinless  world  played  about  a  being  akin 
in  spirit  to  them,  and  its  light  were 
visibly  before  him. 

And  yet  Nicholas  was  in  the  Rules 
of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  !  If  he 
had  been  in  Italy  indeed,  and  th^  time 
had  been  sunset,  and  the  scene  a  stately 
terrace  ; — but,  there  is  one  broad  sky 
over  all  the  world,  and  whether  it 
be  blue  or  cloudy,  the  same  heaven 
beyond  it,  so,  perhaps,  he  had  no  need 
of  compunction  for  thinking  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took 
in  everything  at  one  glance,  for  he  had 
as  yet  been  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sick  man  propped  up  with 
;)illows  in  an  ea.sy-chair,  who  moving 
restlessly  and  impatiently  in  his  seat, 
attracted  his  attention. 

He  was  scarce  fifty,  perhaps,  but  so 
emaciated  as  to  appe:ir  much  older 
His  features  presented  the  remains  of 
a  handsome  countenance,  but  one  in 
which  the  embers  of  strong  and  impe- 
tuous passions  were  easier  to  be  traced 
than  any  expression  which  would  have 
1  rendered  a  far  plainer  face  much  more 
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prepossessing.  His  looks  were  very 
liajinard,  and  his  limbs  and  body  lite- 
rally worn  to  the  bone,  but  there  was 
something  of  the  old  fire  in  the  large 
sunken  eye  notwithstanding,  and  it 
seemed  to  kindle  afresh  as  he  struck  a 
thick  sticlij  with  which  he  seemed  to 
have  supported  himself  in  his  seat, 
impatiently  on  the  floor  twice  or 
thrice,  and  called  his  daughter  by  her 
name. 

"  Madeline,  who  is  this — what  does 
anybody  want  here  —  who  told  a 
stranger  we  could  be  seen  ?  What  i.s 
it?" 

"  I  believe "   the   young  lady 

began,  as  she  inclined  her  head  with 
an  air  of  some  confusion,  in  reply  to 
the  salutation  of  Nicholas. 

"  Ynu  always  believe,"  returned 
her  father,  petulantly.    "  What  is  it?  " 

By  this  time  Nicholas  had  recovered 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  speak 
for  himself,  so  he  said  (as  it  had  been 
agreed  he  should  say)  that  he  had 
railed  about  a  pair  of  hand-sci'eens,  and 
^ome  painted  velvet  for  an  ottoman, 
both  of  which  were  required  to  be 
jf  the  most  elegant  design  possiljle, 
neither  time  nor  e.'ipense  being  of  the 
smallest  consideration.  He  had  also 
to  pay  for  the  two  drawings,  with  mauy 
thanks,  and,  advancing  to  the  little 
table,  he  laid  upon  it  a  banlc  note, 
folded  in  an  envelope  and  sealed. 

"  See  that  the  money  is  right,  Made- 
line," said  the  father,"  open  the  paper, 
my  dear." 

"  It's  quite  right,  papa,  I'm  sure." 

"Here!"  said  Mr.  Bray,  putting 
out  his  hand,  and  opening  and  shutting 
nis  bony  fingers  with  irritable  impa- 
tience. "  Let  me  see.  What  are  you 
talking  about,  Madeline — you're  sure 
— how  can  you  be  sure  of  any  such 
tl]i)]g  —  five  poimds — well,  is  that 
right  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  said  Madeline,  bending 
over  him.  She  was  so  busily  employed 
m  arranging  the  pillows  that  Nicholas 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  as  she 
stooped  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear  fall. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  ring  the  bell,"  said 
the  sick  man,  witli  the  same  nervous 
eagerness,  and  motioning  towards  it 


with  such  a  quivering  hand  that  tlio 
bank  note  rustled  in  the  air.  "  Tell 
her  to  get  it  changed — to  get  me  Ji 
newspaper — to  buy  me  some  grapes — 
another  bottle  of  the  wine  that  1  had  last 
week — and — and — I  forget  half  I  want 
just  now,  but  she  can  go  out  again. 
Let  her  get  those  first — those  first. 
Now,  Madeline  my  love,  quick,  quick  ! 
Good  God,  how  slow  you  are  ! " 

"He  remembers  nothing  that  she 
wants  !  "  thought  Nicholas.  Perhaps 
something  of  what  he  thought  was 
expressed  in  his  countenance,  for  the 
sick  man  turning  towards  him  with 
great  asperity,  demanded  to  know  if 
he  waited  for  a  receipt. 

"  It  is  no  matter  at  all,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  No  matter  !  what  do  you  mean, 
sir  ? "  was  the  tart  rejoinder.  "  No 
matter !  Do  you  think  you  bring 
your  paltry  money  here  as  a  favoiu"  or 
a  gift  ;  or  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
in  return  for  value  received  ?  D — n 
you,  sir,  because  you  can't  appreciate 
the  time  and  taste  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  goods  you  deal  in,  do  you 
think  you  give  your  money  away  ?  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  talking  to  a 
gentleman,  sir,  who  at  one  time  could 
have  bought  up  fifty  such  men  as  ynu 
and  all  you  have  %  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  I  merelj'  mean  that  as  I  shall  have 
many  dealings  with  this  lady,  if  she 
will  kindly  allow  me,  1  will  not  trouble 
her  with  such  forms,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Then  /  mean,  if  you  please,  that 
we  '11  have  as  many  forms  as  we  can,'' 
returned  the  father.  "  My  daughtei". 
sir,  requires  no  kindness  from  you  or 
anybody  else.  Have  the  goodness  to 
confine  your  dealings  strictly  to  ti'ado 
and  business,  and  not  to  travel  beyond 
it.  Every  petty  tradesman  is  to  begin 
to  pity  her  now,  is  he  ?  Upon  my 
soul !  Very  pretty.  Madeline,  my 
dear,  give  him  a  receipt ;  and  mind 
you  always  do  so." 

While  she  was  feigning  to  write  it, 
and  Nicholas  was  ruminating  upon 
the  extraordinary,  liut  by  no  means 
uncommon  character  thus  presented 
to  his  observation,  the   invahd,   who 
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appeared  at  times  to  suffer  great  bodily 
pain,  sanlv  back  in  his  cliair  and  moaned 
out  a  feeble  complaint  that  the  girl  had 
been  gone  an  hour,  and  that  everybody 
conspired  to  goad  him. 

"  When,''  said  Nicholas,  as  he  took 
the  piece  of  paper,  "when  shall  I — 
call  again  1  " 

This  was  addressed  to  the  daughter, 
but  the  father  answered  inimcdiatt.-ly — 

"When  you're  requested  to  call, 
sir,  and  not  before.  Don't  worry  and 
jiersecute.  Madeline,  my  dear,  when 
is  this  person  to  call  again  I" 

"  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time — not  for 
three  or  four  weeks — it  is  not  neces- 
sary, indeed — I  can  do  without,"  said 
the  young  lady,  with  great  eagerness. 

"  Why,  hi)w  are  we  to  do  witliout  ?" 
urged  her  father,  not  speaking  above 
his  breati).  "Three  or  four  weeks, 
Madeline  !     Three  or  four  weeks  !  " 

"Then  sooner  —  sooner,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  young  lady,  turning 
to  Nicholas. 

"  Three  or  four  weeks  !  "  muttered 
tlie  father.  "  Madeline,  what  on  earth 
— do  nothing  for  three  or  four  weeks ! " 

"It  is  a  long  time,  ma'am,"  said 
Nicholas. 

'•  Yoii  think  so,  do  you  ?  "  retorted 
the  father,  angi-ily.  "  If  I  chose  to 
beg,  sir,  and  stoop  to  ask  assistance 
from  people  I  despise,  three  or  four 
months  would  not  be  a  long  time — 
three  or  four  yeai-s  would  not  be  a 
long  time.  Understand,  sir,  that  is 
if  I  chose  to  be  dependent ;  but  as  I 
don't,  you  may  call  in  a  week." 

Nicholas  bowed  low  to  the  young 
lady  and  I'etired,  pondering  upon  Mr. 
Bray's  idvas  of  independence,  and 
devoutly  1  oping  that  there  might  be 
few  such  independent  spirits  as  he 
mingling  with  the  baser  clay  of  hu- 
manity. 

He  heard  a  light  footstep  above  him 
as  he  descended  the  staii"s,  and  looking 
round  saw  that  the  young  lady  was 
standing  there,  and  glancing  timidly 
towards  him,  seemed  to  hesiuite  whe- 


ther she  should  call  him  back  or  no. 
The  best  way  of  settling  the  question 
was  to  turn  back  at  once,  which 
Nicholas  did. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  light  iu 
a.sking  you,  sir,"  said  Madeline,  hm-- 
riedly,  "  but  pray— i>ray— do  not  men- 
tion to  my  poor  mother's  dear  friends 
what  has  passed  here  to-day.  He  has 
suft'ered  much,  and  is  wor.^^e  this 
morning.  I  beg  you,  sii',  as  a  boon,  a 
favour  to  myself." 

"You  have  but  to  hint  a  wish," 
returned  Nicholas  fervently,  "  and  I 
would  hazard  my  life  to  gratify  it." 

"  You  speak  hastily,  sir." 

"  Truly  and  sincerely,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  his  lips  trembhng  as  he 
formed  tlie  words,  "  if  ever  man  spoke 
ti-uly  yet.  I  am  not  skilled  in  dis- 
guising my  feelings,  and  if  I  were,  I 
could  not  hide  my  heai't  from  you. 
Dear  madam,  as  1  know  your  history, 
and  feel  as  men  and  angels  nuist  who 
hear  and  see  such  things,  1  do  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  1  would  die  to  serve 
you." 

The  young  lady  turned  away  her 
head,  and  was  plainly  weeping. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
respectful  eaniestness,  "if  I  seem  to 
s.ay  too  much,  or  to  presume  upon  the 
conlidence  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me.  But  I  could  not  leave  you  as  if 
my  interest  and  sympathy  expired  \vitli 
the  commission  of  the  day.  I  am 
your  laithful  servant,  humbly  devoted 
to  you  from  this  hour — devoted  in 
strict  tnith  and  honour  to  him  who 
sent  me  here,  and  ui  jmrc  integrity  of 
heart,  and  distant  respect  for  you.  If 
1  meant  more  or  less  tlian  this,  I  should 
l>e  unworthy  his  regard,  and  ialse  to 
the  very  nature  that  prompts  the 
honest  words  I  utter." 

She  waved  her  hand,  entreating  him 
to  be  gone,  but  answered  not  a  word. 
Nicholas  could  sayno  more,and  silently 
withdrew.  And  thus  ended  his  first 
intci'vicw  with  Madeline  Bray. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 


Ma.   RALPH     NICni-EBY   HAS     SOME    CONFIDENTIAL    INTEUCOUKSE   WITH   ANOTHER 
OLD   FKIEND.       THEY  CONCERT  BETWEEN  THEII  A  PROJECT,   WHICH    PROMISES 


WELL   FOR   BOTH. 

"  There  go  the  three  quarterspast !" 
muttered  New-man  Noggs,  listening  to 
the  chimes  of  some  neighbouring 
church,  "  and  my  dinner  time 's  two. 
He  does  it  on  purpose.  Ho  makes  a 
point  of  it.     It 's  just  like  him." 

It  was  in  his  own  little  den  of  an 
office  and  on  the  top  of  his  official 
Btool  that  Newman  tluis  soliloquised  ; 
iind  the  soliloquy  referred,  as  New-- 
man's  grumbhng  soliloquies  usually 
did,  to  Ralph  Nickleby. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  an 
appetite,"  said  Newman,  "  except  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  with 
them  he's  as  greedy  as  a  wolf.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  compelled  to 
swallow  one  of  every  English  coin. 
The  penny  would  be  an  awkwai-d 
morsel — but  the  crown — ha  !  ha  ! " 

His  good  humour  being  in  some 
degree  restored  by  the  vision  of  Ralph 
Nickleby  swallowing,  pei-force,  a  five- 
shilling-piece,  Newman  slowly  brought 
*'orth  from  his  desic  one  of  those  port- 
able bottles,  cm'rently  known  as  pocket- 
l)istols,  and  shaking  the  same  close  to 
Jiis  ear  so  as  to  produce  a  rippling  sound 
very  cool  and  pleasant  to  listen  to, 
suffered  his  features  to  relax,  and  took 
1  gurgling  drink,  which  relaxed  them 
^till  more.  Replacing  tlie  cork  he 
smacked  his  lips  twice  or  thrice  with 
■in  air  of  great  relish,  and,  the  taste  of 
the  liquor  having  by  this  time  evapo- 
rated, recurred  to  his  grievances  again. 

"  Five  minutes  to  three,"  growled 
Newman,  "  it  can't  want  more  by  this 
time  ;  and  I  had  my  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  such  a  breakfast  !  and  my 
right  dinner  time  two  !  And  I  might 
have  a  nice  little  bit  of  hot  roast  meat 
spoihng  at  home  all  this  time — how 
does  he  know  I  haven't!  'Don't  go 
till  I  come  back,'  '  Don't  go  till  I  come 
back,'  da$a  after  day.  What  do  you 
always  go  out  at  my  dinner  time  for 


then  —  eh  ?  Don't  you  know  it 's 
nothing  but  aggravation — eh  ? " 
.  These  ^'ords,  though  uttered  in  a 
very  loud  key,  were  adflressed  to 
nothing  but  empty  air.  The  recital  of 
his  wrongs,  however,  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  Newman  Noggs 
despei-ate  ;  for  he  flattened  his  old  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  drawing  on  the 
everlastmg  gloves,  deelai'ed  with  great 
vehemence,  that  come  what  miglit,  he 
would  go  to  dinner  that  very  minute. 

Carrying  this  resolution  into  instant 
effect,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
passage,  when  the  sound  of  the  latch- 
key in  the  street  door  caused  him  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  his  own 
office  again. 

"  Here  he  is,"  growled  Newman, 
"  and  somebody  with  him.  Now  it  'II 
be  '  Stop  till  this  gentleman's  gone.' 
But  I  wont— that 's  flat." 

So  saying,  Newman  slipped  into  a 
tall  empty  closet  which  opened  with 
two  half  doors,  and  shut  himself  up  ; 
intending  to  slip  out  directly  Ralph 
was  safe  inside  his  own  room. 

"  Noggs,"  cried  Ralph,  "  where  is 
that  fellow — Noggs." 

But  not  a  word  said  Newman. 

"  The  dog  has  gone  to  his  dinner, 
though  I  told  him  not,"'  muttered 
Ralph,  looking  into  the  office  and 
pulling  out  his  watch.  "Humph  !  You 
had  better  come  in  here,  C-ride.  JMy 
man 's  out,  and  the  sun  is  hot  upon  my 
room.  This  is  cool  and  in  the  shade, 
if  you  don't  mind  roughing  it." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Nickleby,  oh  not 
at  all.  All  places  are  ahke  to  me,  sir. 
Ah  !  very  nice  indeed.  Oh  !  very 
nice  1 " 

The  pei'son  who  made  tliis  reply 
was  a  little  old  man,  oi  about  seventy 
or  seventy-five  years  of  age,  of  a  very 
lean  figure,  much  bent,  and  slightly 
twisted.     He  wore  a  grey  coat  with  a 
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very  narrow  collar,  an  old-fashionod 
waistcoat  of  ribbed  black  silk,  and 
such  scanty  trowsei*s  as  displayed  liis 
shrunken  siiindie-slianks  in  their  full 
Ugliness.  The  only  articles  of  display 
or  ornament  in  his  dress,  were  a  steel 
watch-chain  to  which  were  attached 
some  large  gold  seals  ;  and  a  black 
ribbon  into  which,  in  compliance  with 
an  old  fashion  scarcely  ever  observed 
in  these  days,  his  grey  hair  was  ga- 
thered behind.  His  nose  and  chin 
were  sharp  and  prominent,  his  jaws 
had  fallen  inwards  from  loss  of  teeth, 
his  face  was  shrivelled  and  yellow, 
save  where  the  checks  were  streaked 


"  So  men  say,"  replied  Ralph,  drily. 

The  older  money-lender  wagged  Ins 
chin  and  smiled,  but  ho  originated  no 
new  remark,  and  they  sat  tor  some 
little  time  without  speaking.  Each 
was  looking  out  to  take  the  otlicr  at  a 
disadvantage. 

"  Come,  Gride,"  said  Ralph,  at 
length  ;  "  what's  in  the  wind  to-day  ?" 

"  Aha  !  you're  a  bold  man,  iMr. 
Nickleby,"  cried  the  other,  apparently 
very  much  relieved  by  Ralj)h's  leading 
the  way  to  business.  "  Oh  dear,  dear, 
what  a  bold  man  you  are." 

"  Why,  you  have  a  sleek  and  slink- 
ing way  with  you  that  makes  mc  seem 


with  the  colour  of  a  dry  winter  apple  ;  so  by  contrast,"  returned  Ralph.  "  1 
and  where  his  beai'd  had  been,  there  j  don't  know  but  that  yours  may  answer 
lingered  yet  a  few  gi-ey  tufts  which  \  better,  but  I  want  tlie  patience  for  it." 
seemed,  like  the  ragged  eyebrows,  to  |  "  You  were  born  a  genius,  Mr, 
denote  the  badness  of  the  soil  from  '  Nickleby,"  said  old  Arthui'.  "  Deep, 
which  they  sprung.  The  whole  air  ■  deep,  deep.  Ah  !  " 
and  attitude  of  the  fomi,  was  one  of  |  "  Decj)  enough,"  retoi-ted  Ralph, 
stealthy  cat-like  obsequiousness ;    the    "  to    know   that  I   shall  need  all   the 


ivhole  expression  of  the  face  was  con 
centrated  in  a  wrinkled  leer,  com- 
pounded of  cunning,  lechcrousness, 
slyness,  and  avarice. 

Such    was   old    Arthur    Gride,    in 
whose  face  there  was  not  a  wi'inkle,  in 


depth  I  have,  when  men  like  you  begin 
to  compliment.  You  know  I  have 
stood  by  when  you  fawned  and  flat- 
tered other  people,  and  I  remember 
pretty  well  what  lliat  always  led  to." 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Arthur,  inib- 


wliose  di-ess  there  was  not  one  spai-e  bing  his  hands.  So  you  do,  so  you  do, 
fold  or  plait,  but  expressed  the  most  no  doubt.  Not  a  man  knows  it  better, 
covetous  and  griping  penury,  and  sufli-  I  Well,  it's  a  pleasant  thing  now  to 
ciently  indicated  his  belonging  to  tiiat  think  that  you  remember  old  times, 
class  of  which   Ralph  Nickleby  was  a  ,  Oh  dear  ! " 

member.  Such  was  old  Arthur  Gride,  i  "  Now  then,"  said  Ralph,  com- 
r.s  he  sat  in  a  low  chair  looking  up  !  posedly  ;  "  what 's  in  the  wuid,  I  ask 
into  the  face  of  Ralph  Nickleby,  who,  '•  again — what  is  it  I  " 
lounging  upon  the  tall  office  stool,  with  !  "  See  that  now  !  "  cried  the  other, 
his  anns  upon  his  knees,  looked  down  |  "  He  can't  even  keep  I'rom  busincs-s 
into  his, — a  match  for  him  on  what- j  while  we 're .  chatting  over  bvgones 
ever  cnand  he  had  come.  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  man  it  is  ! " 

"  And  how  have  you  been  1 "  said  !  "  Which  of  the  bygones  On  you  want 
Gride,  feigning  great  interest  in  !  to  re^-ive  ?'' said  Ralph.  "One  of  them, 
Ralph's  state  of  health.  "I  haven't;  I  know,  or  you  wouldn't  talk  about 
soon  you  for — oh  !  not  for — "  |  tlieni." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time,"  said  Ralph,  I  "  He  suspects  even  mc  ! "  cried  old 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  importing  that '  Arthur,  holding  up  Ins  hands.  "  Even 
he  very  well  knew  it  was  not  on  a  !  me— oh  dear,  even  rae.  Mliat  a  man 
mere  visit  of  compliment  that  his  it  is  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  '  What  a  man  it 
friend  had  come.  "  It  was  a  naiTow  is  !  Mr.  Nickleby  against  all  the  world 
chance  tliat  you  saw  me  now,  for  I  I — there's  nobody  hke  him.  A  giant 
had  only  just  come  up  to  the  door  as  :  among  pigmies — a  giant — a  giant !  " 
you  turned  the  corner."  Ralph  looked  at  tlie  old  dog  with  a 

"  I  am  vei7  lucky,"  observed  Gride.  1  quiet  smile  as  he  chuckled  on  in  this 
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fitrain,  and  Newman  Noggs  in  the 
closet  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  as 
the  prospect  of  dinner  grew  fainter 
<md  fainter. 

"  I  must  humour  him  tliough,"  cried 
old  Arthur  ;  "  he  must  have  his  ^^■ay 
— a  wilful  man,  as  the  Scotch  say — 
well,  well,  they  're  a  wse  people,  the 
Scotch— he  will  talk  about  business, 
and  won't  give  away  his  time  for 
nothing.  He 's  very  right.  Time  is 
money — time  is  money.'' 

"  He  was  one  of  U3  who  made  that 
saying,  I  should  think,"  said  Ralph. 
"  Time  is  monej',  and  very  good  money 
too,  to  those  who  reckon  interest  by  it. 
Time  is  money  !  Yes,  and  time  costs 
money — it's  rather  an  expensive  ar- 
ticle to  some  people  we  could  name,  or 
I  forget  my  trade." 

In  rejoinder  to  this  sally,  old  Arthur 
again  raised  his  hands,  again  chucliled, 
and  again  ejaculated  "  What  a  man  it 
is  ! "  which  done,  he  dragged  the  low 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  Ralph's  high 
stool,  and  looking  upwards  into  his 
immoveable  face,  said, 

"What  would  you  say  to  me,  if  I 
was  to  tell  you  that  I  was— that  I  was 
— going  to  be  married  ]  " 

"  I  sliould  tell  you,"  replied  Ralph, 
looking  coldly  down  upon  him,  "  that 
for  some  purpose  of  your  own  you  told 
a  lie,  and  that  it  wasn't  the  first  time 
and  wouldn't  be  the  last  ;  that  I  wasn't 
surpi'ised  and  wasn't  to  be  taken  in." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  seriously,  that  I 
am,"  said  old  Arthur. 

"  And  /  tell  you  seriously,"  rejoined 
Ralph,  "  what  I  told  you  this  minute. 
Stay.  Let  me  look  at  yoy.  Thei-e  's  a 
liquorish  devilry  in  your  face — what 
is  this  1 " 

"I  wouldn't  deceive  ?/0!(,  you  know," 
whined  Arthur  Gride  ;  "  I  couldn't  do 
it,  I  should  be  mad  to  try.  1 — T — to 
deceive  Mr.  Nickleby  !  The  pigmy 
to  impose  upon  the  giant.  I  ask  again 
— he,  he,  he  ! — what  should  you  say  to 
me  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going 
to  be  married  ?  " 

"  To  some  old  hag  ^  "  said  Ralph. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Arthur,  interrupt- 
ing him,  a,nd  rubbing  his  hands  in  an 
cckacy.    "  V/rorig,  wrong  again.     Mr. 


Nickleby  for  once  at  fault — out,  quite 
out  !  To  a  young  and  beautiful  girl ; 
fresh,  lovely,  bewitching,  and  not  nine- 
teen. Dark  eyes — long  eyelashes — 
ripe  and  ruddy  lips  that  to  look  at  is 
to  long  to  kiss — beautiful  clustering 
hair  that  one's  ii.ngers  itch  to  play 
with — such  a  waist  as  might  make  a 
man  clasp  the  air  involuntarily,  think- 
ing of  twining  his  arm  about  it — little 
feet  that  tread  so  lightly  they  hardly 
seem  to  walk  upon  the  ground  —  tc 
marry  all  this,  sir, — this — hey,  hey  ! '' 
"  This  is  something  more  than  com- 
mon drivelling,"  said  Ralph,  after 
listening  with  a  curled  lip  to  the  old 
sinner's  raptui'es.  "  The  girl's  name  ? " 
"  Oh  deep,  deep  !  See  now  how  deep 
that  is  !  "  exclaimed  old  Arthur.  "  He 
knows  I  want  his  help,  he  knows  he 
can  give  it  me,  he  knows  it  must  all 
turn  to  his  advantage,  he  sees  the 
thing  already.  Her  name — is  there 
nobody  within  hearing  ?  " 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  should  there 
be  ?  "  retorted  Ralph,  testily. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  that  perliaps 
somebody  might  be  passing  up  or 
down  the  stairs,"  said  Arthur  Gride, 
after  looking  out  at  the  door  and 
carefully  re-closing  it ;  "  or  but  that 
your  man  might  have  come  back  and 
might  have  been  listening  outside — 
clerics  and  servants  have  a  trick  of 
listening,  and  I  should  have  been  very 
uncomfortable  if  Mr.  Noggs — " 

"  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Ralph, 
sharply,  "and  go  on  with  what  you 
have  to  say." 

"  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,  by  all  means," 
rejoined  old  Arthur  ;  "  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  that. 
Her  name  is — " 

"  Well,"  said  Ralph,  rendered  very 
irritable  by  old  Arthur's  pausing  again, 
"  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Madeline  Bray." 
Whatever  reasons  there  might  have 
been — and  Arthur  Gride  appeared  to 
have  anticipated  some — for  the  nTen- 
tion  of  this  name  producing  an  efi'ect 
upon  Ralph,  or  whatever  effect  it 
really  did  produce  upon  him,  he  per- 
mitted none  to  manifest  itself,  but 
calndy    repeated    the    uarae    scveriil 
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(imcs,  as  if  reflecting  when  and  where 
he  had  heard  it  before. 

"  Bray,"  said  Kalj>h.    "  Bray— tliere 

was  young  Bray  of no,  he  never 

liad  a  daughter." 

"You  renifnibcr  Bray?"  rejoined 
Arthur  Grido. 

"  No,"  said  Raljih,  looking  vacantly 
at  him. 

«  Not  Walter  Bray  !  The  dashing 
man,  who  used  his  handsome  wife  so 
ill  ?  " 

"If  you  seek  to  recal  any  particular 
dashing  man  to  my  recollection  by 
such  a  trait  as  that,"  said  Ralph, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  I  shall  con- 
found him  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
dashing  men  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Tut,  tut.  That  Bray  who  is  now 
in  the  Rules  of  the  Bench,"  said  old 
Arthur.  "  You  can't  have  forgotten 
liray.  Both  of  us  did  business  with 
him.     Why,  he  owes  you  monev — " 

"  Oh  him  /  "  rejoined  R^ilph. '  «  Ay, 
ay.  Now  you  speak.  Oh!  It's  his 
daughter,  is  it  ?  " 

Naturally  as  this  was  said,  it  was 
not  said  .so  natm'ally  but  that  a  kindred 
spirit  like  old  Arthur  Gride  might 
have  discerned  a  design  upon  the  part 
of  Ralph  to  lead  hini  on  to  much  more 
explicit  statements  and  explanations 
than  he  would  have  volunteered,  or 
than  Ralph  could  in  all  likelihood  have 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  Old 
Arthur,  however,  was  so  intent  upon 
his  own  designs,  that  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  over-rejxched,  and  had  no  j 
suspicion  but  tliat  his  good  friend  was  | 
in  e.imest. 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't  forget  him, 
when  you  came  to  think  for  a  moment," 
he  said. 

"  You  were  right,"  answered  Ralph. 
**  But  old  Arthur  Gride  and  matri- 
mony is  a  most  anomalous  conjunction 
of  words  ;  old  Arthm-  Gride  and  dark 
eyes  and  eyelashes,  and  lips  that  to 
look  at  is  to  long  to  kiss,  :uid  cluster- 
ing hair  that  he  wants  to  play  with, 
and  waists  that  he  wants  to  span,  and 
little  feet  that  don't  tread  upon  any- 
thing— old  Arthur  Gride  and  such 
things  as  these  is  more  monstrous  still ; 
but  ffld   Arthur  Gj-ido  marrvin-'  the 


daughter  of  a  mined  'dashing  man' 
in  the  Rules  of  the  Bench,  is  tho 
most  monstrous  and  incredible  of  all. 
Plainly,  friend  Arthur  Gride,  if  you 
want  any  help  from  me  in  this  busi- 
ness (whieli  of  course  you  do,  or  you 
would  not  be  here),  speak  out,  and  to 
tho  purpose.  And,  above  all,  don't 
talk  to  me  of  its  turning  to  my  advan- 
tage, for  I  know  it  must  turn  to  yom-s 
also,  and  to  a  good  round  tune  too,  or 
you  would  have  no  linger  in  such  a  pie 
as  this." 

There  was  enouy;h  acerbity  and  siU'- 
casm  not  only  in  the  matter  of  Ralph's 
speech,  but  in  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  uttered  it,  and  the  looks 
with  which  he  eked  it  out,  to  have 
fired  even  the  ancient  usurer's  cold 
blood  and  ilushed  eveii  his  withered 
cheek.  But  he  gave  vent  to  no  de- 
monstration of  auger,  contenting  him- 
self with  exclaiming  as  before, "  What 
a  man  it  is  !  "  and  rolling  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  unrestrained 
enjoyment  of  his  freedom  and  drollery. 
Clearly  observing,  however,  fi'om  the 
expression  in  Ralph's  features,  that 
he  had  best  come  to  the  point  as 
speedily  as  might  be,  he  composed 
himself  for  more  serious  business,  and 
entered  upon  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
his  negotiation. 

First,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  tliat 
Madeluie  Bray  was  devoted  to  the 
support  and  maintenance,  and  was  a 
slave  to  every  wish,  of  her  only  parent, 
who  had  no>nther  friend  on  cvrth  ;  to 
whieli  Ralph  rejoined  that  iie  had 
heard  something  of  the  kind  before, 
and  that  if  she  had  known  a  little  more 
of  the  world,  she  wouldn't  have  been 
such  a  fool. 

Secondly,  he  enlarged  upon  tlie 
character  of  her  father,  arguing,  that 
even  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
loved  her  in  retm'u  with  the  utmost 
affection  of  which  he  was  capable,  yet 
he  loved  himself  a  great  deal  'oetter  ; 
which  Ralph  said  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  more  about, 
as  that  was  very  natural,  and  probable 
enough. 

And,  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised 
that  the  girl  was  a  dolic.nto  and  beantiful 
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creature,  and  that  lie  bad  really  a 
hanliering  to  have  her  for  his  Avife. 
To  this  Ralph  deigned  no  other  re- 
joinder than  a  harsh  smile,  and  a 
glance  at  the  shrivelled  old  creature 
before  him,  which  were,  however, 
sufficiently  expressive. 

"  Now,"  said  Gride,  "  for  the  little 
plan  I  have  in  mj'  mind  to  bring  this 
about ;  because,  I  haven't  offered  my- 
gelf  even  to  the  father  yet,  I  should 
have  told  you.  But  that  you  have 
gathered  ah-eady  ?  Ah  !  oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  what  an  edged-tool  you  are  t  " 

"Don't  play  with  me  then,"  said 
Ralph,  impatiently.  "  You  know  the 
proverb." 

"  A  I'eply  always  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  ! "  cried  old  Arthur,  raising 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration. 
"  He  is  always  prepared  !  OIi  dear, 
what  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  ready 
wit,  and  so  much  ready  money  to 
back  it!"  Then,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  he  went  on  : — "  I  have  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Bray's 
lodgings  several  times  within  the  last 
six  months.  It  is  just  half  a  year 
since  I  first  saw  this  delicate  morsel, 
.nnd,  oh  dear,  what  a  delicate  morsel  it 
is !  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  am  his  detaining  creditor  for 
seventeen  hundred  pounds." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  the  only 
detaining  creditor,"  said  Ralph,  pull- 
ing out  liis  ])Ocket-book.  "  I  am 
another  for  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
tive  pounds,  four  aud  threepence." 

« The  only  other,  MrT  Nickleby," 
said  old  Arthur,  eagerly.  "  The  only 
other.  Nobody  else  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  lodging  a  detainer,  tinistiug 
to  our  liolding  him  fast  enough,  I  war- 
rant you.  We  both  fell  into  the  same 
snare — oh,  dear,  what  a  pitfall  it  was;  it 
almost  ruined  me  !  And  lent  him  our 
money  upon  bills,  with  only  one  name 
besides  his  own,  which  to  be  sure 
everybody  supposed  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  was  as  negotiable  as  money,  but 
which  tui'ned  out — you  know  how. 
Just  as  we  should  have  come  upon 
him,  he  died  insolvent.  Ah  !  it  went 
V3ry  nigh  lo  ruin  me,  that  loss  did  !  " 
-     "Go  ou  with  youi-  sdicme,"  eaid 


Ralph.  "It's  of  no  use  raising  the 
cry  of  our  ti'ade  just  now  ;  thex'e  's 
nobody  to  hear  us." 

"  It 's  always  as  well  to  talk  that 
way,"  returned  old  Arthur,  with  a 
chuckle,  "whether  there's  anybody  to 
hear  us  or  not.  Practice  mal:es  per- 
fect, you  know.  Now,  if  I  offer  ray- 
self  to  Bray  as  his  son-in-law,  upon 
one  simple  condition  that  the  moment 
I  am  fast  married  he  shall  be  quietly 
released,  and  have  an  allowance  to  live 
just  t'  other  side  the  water  like  a 
gentleman  (he  can't  live  long,  for  1 
have  asked  Ins  doctor,  and  he  declares 
that  his  complaint  is  one  of  the  Heart 
and  it  is  impossible),  and  if  all  the 
advantages  of  this  conditiorl  are  pro- 
perly stated  and  dwelt  upon  to  him, 
do  you  think  he  could  resist  me  i 
And  if  he  could  not  resist  me,  do  you 
think  his  daughter  could  resist  him? 
Shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur 
Gride — pretty  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride — a 
tit-bit — a  dainty  chick — shouldn't  I 
have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride  in  a  week, 
a  month,  a  day — any  time  I  chose  to 
name  ? " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ralph,  nodding  his 
head  deliberately,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  whose  studied  coldness  presented 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  rapturous 
squeak  to  wldch  his  friend  had  gradu- 
ally mounted.  "  Go  on.  You  didn't 
come  here  to  ask  me  that." 

"  Oh  dear,  how  you  talk  ! "  cried  old 
Arthur,  edging  himself  closer  still  to 
Ralph.  "  Of  com'se,  I  didn't — I  don't 
pretend  I  did  !  I  came  to  ask  what 
you  would  take  from  me,  if  I  prospered 
with  the  father,  for  this  debt  of  yours 
— five  shillings  in  the  pound — six  and 
eightpence — ten  shillhigs  ?  I  would 
go  as  far  as  ten  for  such  a  friend  as 
you,  we  have  always  been  on  such 
good  tenns,  but  you  won't  be  so  hard 
upon  me  as  that,  I  know.  Now,  will 
you  ? " 

"  There 's  something  more  to  bo 
told,"  said  Ralph,  as  stony  and  im- 
movable as  ever. 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  but  you  won't 
give  me  time,"  returned  Arthur  Gride, 
"  I  want  a  backer  in  this  raattei' — one 
who  can  talk,  and  ui'ge,  and  press  a 
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point,  which  you  can  do  as  no  man 
can.  I  can't  do  that,  for  I  am  a  poor, 
timid,  nervous  creature.  Now,  if  you 
get  a  good  comiiosition  for  this  debt, 
which  you  long  ago  gave  up  for  lost, 
you  '11  stind  my  fi'icnd,  and  help  me. 
Won't  you  ? " 

"  There  's  something  more,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  No,  no,  indeed,"  cried  Arthur 
Gride. 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed.  I  tell  you  yes," 
said  l^lph. 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  old  Arthur,  feign- 
.ng  to  be  suddenly  enlightened.  "  You 
mean  something  more,  as  concerns 
myself  and  my  intention.  Ay,  surely, 
sm'ely.     Shall  I  mention  that  I " 

"  I  think  you  had  better,"  rejoined 
Ral])h,  drily. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  ti'ouble  you  with 
tliat,  because  I  supj)osed  your  interest 
would  ce.*\se  with  your  own  concern  in 
the  affair," said  Arthur  Gridc^ '"  That's 
kind  of  you  to  ask.  Oh  dear,  how 
very  ]:iud  of  you  !  Why,  supposing  1 
had  ti  knowledge  of  some  property — 
some  little  property — very  little — to 
which  this  pretty  chick  was  entitled  ; 
which  nobody  does  or  can  know  of  at 
this  time,  but  which  her  husband 
could  sweep  into  his  pouch,  if  he  knew 
as  much  as  I  do,  would  tliat  account 
for " 

••'  For  the  whole  proceeding,"  re- 
joined Ralph,  abruptly.  "  Now,  let 
me  turn  this  matter  over,  and  consider 
what  I  cTiight  to  have  if  I  should  help 
you  to  success." 

"  But  don't  be  hai-d,"  cried  old 
Artliur,  I'aising  his  hands  with  an 
imploring  gestm-e,  and  speaking  in  a 
b-emulous  voice.  "  Don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me.  It's  a  very  small  property, 
it  is  indeed.  Say  the  ten  shillings, 
and  we  '11  close  tho  bai'gain.  It 's 
more  than  I  ought  to  give,  but  you  're 
so  kind — shall  we  say  the  ten  I  Do 
now,  do." 

RJalph  took  no  notice  of  these  sup- 
plications, but  sat  ior  three  or  four 
oiiuutes  in  a  brown  study,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  person  Irom  whom 
they  proceeded.  After  sufficient  cogi- 
tatioQ  he  broke  silence^  and  it  cei*tAiuly 


could  not  bo  objected  tiuit  he  used  any 
needless  circumlocution,  or  failed  to 
speak  directly  to  the  purpose. 

"  If  you  married  this  girl  without 
me,"  said  Ralph,  "you  must  pay  my 
debt  in  full,  because  you  couldn't  set; 
her  father  free  otherwise.  It 's  plain, 
then,  that  I  must  have  the  whole 
amount,  clear  of  all  deduction  or  in- 
cumbrance, or  •  I  should  lose  from 
being  honoured  with  your  confidence, 
instead  of  gaining  by  it.  That  "s  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty.  For  tho 
second,  I  shall  stipulate  that  for  my 
trouble  in  negotiation  and  pei'suasion, 
and  helping  you  to  this  fortune,  1  have 
five  hundred  pounds  —  that 's  very 
little,  because  you  have  the  ripe  hps, 
and  the  clustering  hair,  and  what  not, 
all  to  yourself.  For  the  third  and  last 
article,  I  reciuire  that  you  execute  a 
bond  to  me,  this  day,  binding  yourself 
in  the  payment  of  these  two  sums, 
,  before  noon  of  the  day  of  your  mar- 
riage with  Madeline  Bray.  You  have 
told  mo  I  can  urge  and  press  a  point. 
I  press  this  one,  and  will  take  nothing 
less  than  these  terms.  Accept  them 
if  you  Uke,  If  not,  man-y  her  without 
mo  if  you  can.  1  shall  still  get  my 
debt." 

To  all  entreaties,  protestations,  and 
offers  of  compromise  between  his  own 
proposals  and  those  which  Arthur 
Gride  had  first  suggested,  Ralph  was 
deaf  as  an  adder.  He  would  enter 
into,  no  fiurther  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  while  old  Arthur  dilated  upon 
the  enormity  of  his  demands  and  pro- 
posed modifications  of  tliem,  approach- 
ing by  degrees  neai'er  and  nearer  to 
tlie  terms  he  resisted,  sat  perfectly 
mute,  looking  witli  an  air  of  quiet  ah- 
sti-action  over  the  entries  and  papers 
in  his  pocket-book.  Finding  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  his  stanch  friend,  Arthur 
Gride,  who  had  prepared  himself  for 
some  such  result  before  he  came,  con- 
sented with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  and  upon  the  spot  filled 
up  the  bond  required  (Ralph  kept  such 
msti'uments  handy),  after  exacting  tlie 
condition  th.it  Jlr.  Nickleby  should 
accompany  him   to   Bray's    lodgings 
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that  very  lioui',  and  opeu  the  uegotia- 
tion  at  once,  should  circumstances 
appear  auspicious  and  favourable  to 
their  designs. 

In  pursuance  of  this  last  imder- 
standing  the  worthy  gentlemen  went 
out  together  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Newman  Noggs  emerged,  bottle  in 
hand,  from  the  cupboard,  out  of  the 
upper  door  of  which,  at  the  imminent 
risii  of  detection,  he  had  more  than 
once  thrust  his  red  nose  when  such 
parts  of  the  subject  were  under  discus- 
sion as  interested  him  most. 

"  I  have  no  appetite  now,"  said 
Newman,  putting  the  flask  in  his 
pocket.     "  I've  had  my  dinner." 

Having  delivered  this  observation 
in  a  very  grievous  and  doleful  tone, 
Newman  reached  the  door  in  one 
long  limp,  and  came  back  again  in 
another. 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  may  be,  or 
what  she  may  be,"  he  said;  "but  I 
pity  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ; 
and  I  can't  help  her,  nor  can  I  any  of 
the  people  against  whom  a  hundred 
tricks — but  none  so  vile  as  this — are 
plotted  every  day  !  Well,  that  adds 
to  my  pain,  but  not  to  theu's.  The 
thing  is  no  worse  because  I  know  it, 
and  it  tortures  me  as  Avell  as  them. 
Gride  and  Nickleby  !  Good  pair  for 
a  curricle — oh  roguery  !  roguery  ! 
I'oguery  !  " 

With  these  reflections,  and  a  very 
hard  knock  on  the  crown  of  his  unfor- 
t  unate  hat  at  each  repetition  of  the 
last  word,  Newman  Noggs,  whose 
brain  was  a  little  muddled  by  so  much 
of  the  contents  of  the  pocket-pistol  as 
had  found  their  way  there  dm-ing  his 
recent  concealment,  went  forth  to  seek 
such  consolation  as  might  be  derivable 
from  the  beef  and  greens  of  some 
cheap  eating-house. 

Meanwhile  the  two  plotters  had 
betaken  themselves  to  the  same  house 
whither  Nicholas  had  repaired  for  the 
first  time  but  a  few  mornings  before, 
and  having  obtained  access  to  Mr. 
Bray,  and  found  his  daughter  from 
home,  had,  by  a  train  of  the  most 
masterly  approaches  that  Ralph's 
utmost   skill   ccuM    frame,  at  length 


laid  open  the  real  object  of  theii" 
visit. 

"There  he  sits,  Mr.  Bray,"  said 
Ralph,  as  the  invalid,  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  sm'prise,  reclined  in  his  chair, 
looking  alternately  at  him  and  Arthur 
Gride.  "  What  if  he  has  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  be  one  cause  of  your  de- 
tention in  this  place — I  have  been 
another  ;  men  must  live  ;  you  are  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  see 
that  in  its  time  light.  We  offer  the 
best  reparation  in  our  power.  Re- 
paration !  Here  is  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, that  many  a  titled  lather  would 
leap  at,  for  his  child.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gride,  with  the  fortune  of  a  prince. 
Think  what  a  haul  it  is  ! " 

"  My  daughter,  sir^"  returned 
Braj',  haughtily,  "  as  /  have  brought 
her  up,  would  be  a  rich  recompense 
for  the  largest  fortune  that  a  man 
could  bestow  hi  exchange  for  her 
hand." 

"  Precisely  what  I  told  you,"  said 
the  artful  Ralph,  turning  to  his  friend, 
old  Arthur.  "Precisely  what  made 
me  consider  the  thing  so  fair  and  easy. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  either  side. 
You  have  money,  and  Miss  Madeline 
has  beauty  and  worth.  She  has  youth, 
you  have  money.  She  has  not  money, 
you  have  not  .youth.  Tit  for  tat — 
quits — a  match  of  Heaven's  own 
making  !  " 

"  Matches  are  made  in  Heaven, 
they  say,"  added  Arthm'  Gride,  leer- 
ing hideously  at  the  father-in-law  he 
wanted.  "  If  we  are  married,  it  will 
be  destiuy,  according  to  that." 

"  Then  thmk,  Mr.  Bray,"  said 
Ralph,  hastily  substituting  for  this 
argument  considerations  more  nearly 
allied  to  earth,  "Think  what  a 
stake  is  invcdved  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  these  proposals  of  my 
friend — " 

"  How  can  I  accept  or  reject,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Bray,  with  an  u-ritable 
consciousness  that  it  really  rested  with 
him  to  decide.  "  It  is  ibr  my  daughter 
to  accept  or  reject  ;  it  is  for  my 
daughter.     You  know  that." 

"  True,"  said  Raljili,  emphatically  , 
"but   you    have    still    the  power    io 
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advise  ;  to  state  the  reasons  for  and 
aj;ainst ;  to  hint  a  wish." 

"  To  hint  a  wisli,  sir  ! "  returned 
the  debtor,  proud  and  mean  by  turns, 
and  selfish  at  all  times.  "  I  am  her 
father,  am  I  not  ?  Why  should  I  hint, 
and  beat  about  the  bush  ?  Do  you 
suppose,  like  her  mother's  friends  and 
my  enemies — a  curse  upon  tliem  all — 
that  there  is  anything  in  what  she  has 
done  for  me  but  duty,  sir,  but  duty  ? 
Or  do  you  think  that  my  having  been 
unfortunate  is  a  sutHcient  rea.son 
why  our  relative  positions  should  be 
changed,  and  that  she  should  com- 
mand and  I  should  obey  I  Hint  a 
wish,  too  !  Perhaps  you  think  be- 
cause you  see  me  in  this  place  and 
scarcely  able  to  leave  this  chair  with- 
out assistance,  that  I  am  some  broken- 
spirited  dependent  creature,  without 
the  courage  or  power  to  do  Avhat  I 
may  think  best  for  my  own  child. 
Still  the  power  to  hint  a  wish  I  I 
hope  so  ! " 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Ralj)!!,  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  man,  and  had 
taken  his  ground  accordingly  ;  "  you 
do  not  hear  me  out.  I  was  about  to 
say,  that  your  hinting  a  wish — even 
hinting  a  wish — would  surely  bo  equi- 
valent to  con'.manding." 

"  Why,  of  course  it  would,"  retorted 
Mr.  Bray,  in  an  exasperated  tone. 
"If  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard 
of  the  time,  sir,  1  tell  you  that  there 
was  a  time,  wlieu  I  can'ied  every 
point  in  triumph  against  her  mother's 
whole  family  although  they  had  power 
and  wealth  on  their  side — by  ray  will 
alone." 

"  Still,"  rejoined  Ralph,  as  mildly 
as  his  nature  would  allow  him,  '•  you 
have  not  heard  me  out.  You  are  a 
man  yet  qualified  to  shine  in  society, 
with  many  years  of  life  before  you — 
that  is,  if  you  lived  in  freer  air,  and 
under  brigliter  skies,  and  chose  your 
own  companions.  Gaiety  is  your  ele- 
ment, you  have  shone  in  it  before. 
Fashion  and  freedom  for  you.  Finance, 
and  an  annuity  that  would  support 
you  thei*e  in  luxury,  would  give  yon  a 
new  lease  of  life — transfer  you  to  a 
»iew  existence.     The  town  I'ang  with 


your  expensive  plca.sures  once,  and 
you  could  blaze  upon  a  new  sceno 
again,  profiting  by  experience,  and 
living  a  little  at  others'  cost,  instead 
of  letting  others  live  at  yours.  What 
is  there  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture  '.  What  is  there  ?  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  nearest  church- 
yard, but  a  gravestone  there,  wher- 
ever it  is,  and  a  date — perhaps  two 
years  hence,  perhaps  twenty.  That 's 
all." 

Mr.  Bray  rested  his  elbow  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  shaded  his  face 
with  his  hand. 

"  I  speak  plainly,"  said  Ralph. 
sitting  down  beside  him,  "  because  1 
feel  strongly.  It 's  my  interest  that 
you  should  marry  your  daughter  to  my 
friend  Gride,  because  then  he  sees  me 
paid — in  part,  that  is.  I  don't  dis- 
guise it.  I  acknowledge  it  openly. 
But  what  interest  have  you  in  recom- 
mending her  to  such  a  .step  ?  Keep 
that  in  view.  She  might  object,  re- 
mon<5trate,  shed  tears,  talk  of  his  being 
too  old,  aud  plead  that  her  life  would 
be  rendered  miserable.  But  what  is  it 
now  ! " 

Several  slight  gestures  on  the  part 
of  the  invalid,  showed  that  these  argu- 
ments were  no  more  lost  upon  him, 
than  the  smallest  iota  of  his  demeanoui' 
was  upon  Ralph. 

"What  is  it  now,  I  say,"  pursued 
the  wily  usurer,  "or  what  has  it  a 
chance  of  being  ?  If  you  died,  indeed, 
the  people  you  hate  would  make  her 
happy.  But  can  vou  bear  tlie  thought 
of  that  ?  "  ' 

"  No  ! "  returned  Bray,  urged  by 
a  vindictive  impulse  he  could  not 
repress. 

"  I  should  imagine  not,  indeed  !  " 
said  Ralph,  quietly.  "  If  she  profits 
by  anybody's  death,"  this  was  said  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  let  it  be  by  her  husband"? 
— don't  let  her  have  to  look  back  tc 
youi-s,  as  the  event  from  which  to  date 
a  hajipier  life.  Where  is  the  objec- 
tion {  Let  me  hear  it  stated,  ^\'hat 
is  it  ?  That  her  suitor  is  an  old  man. 
Why,  how  often  do  men  of  family  and 
fortune,  who  haven't  your  excuse,  but 
have  all  the  means  and  supeiiluiticsof 
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life  within  tlieir  reach — how  often  do 
they  many  their  daughters  to  old 
men,  or  (worse  still)  to  young  men 
without  heads  or  hearts,  to  tickle  some 
idle  vanity,  strengthen  some  family 
interest,  or  secure  some  scat  in  Par- 
liament !  Judge  for  her,  sir,  judge 
for  her.  You  must  know  Ijest,  and  she 
will  live  to  thank  you." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  Mr.  Bray, 
suddenly  starting  up,  and  covermg 
Ralph's  mouth  with  his  tremljling 
hand.     "  I  hear  her  at  the  door  !  " 

There  was  a  gleam  of  conscience  in 
the  shame  and  terror  of  this  hasty 
action^  which,  in  one  short  moment, 
tore  the  thin  covering  of  sophistry 
from  the  cruel  design,  and  laid  it  bare 
in  all  its  meanness  and  heartless  de- 
formity. The  father  fell  into  his  chair 
pale  and  trembling ;  Arthur  Gride 
plucked  and  fumbled  at  his  hat,  and 
durst  not  I'aise  his  eyes  from  the 
floor  ;  even  Ralph  crouched  for  the 
momeni  like  a  beaten  hound,  cowed 
by  the  presence  of  one  young  innocent 
girl! 

The  effect  was  almost  as  brief  as 
sudden.  Ralph  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself,  and  observing  Madeline's 
looks  of  alarm,  entreated  the  poor  girl 
to  be  composed,  assuring  lier  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 

"A  sudden  spasm,"  said  Ralph, 
glancing  at  Mr.  Bray.  "  He  is  quite 
well  now." 

It  might  have  moved  a  very  hard 
and  worldly  heart  to  see  the  young 
and  beautiful  croatm-e,  whose  certain 
misery  they  had  been  contriving  but  a 
minute  befoi'e,  throw  her  arms  about 
]ier  father's  neck,  and  pour  forth 
words  of  tender  sympathy  and  love, 
the  sweetest  a  father's  ear  can  know, 
or  child's  lips  form.  But  Ralph  looked 
coldly  on  ;  and  Arthur  Gride,  whose 
bleared  eyes  gloated  only  over  the  out- 
ward beauties,  and  were  blind  to  the 
spirit  which  reigned  within,  evinced — 
a  fantastic  kind  of  warmth  certainly, 
but  not  exactly  that  Icind  of  warmth  of 
feeling  which  the  contemplation  of 
virtue  usually  inspires. 

"  Madeline,"  said  her  father,  gently 
disengaging  himself, "  it  was  nothing." 


"  But  you  had  that  spasm  yesterday, 
and  it  is  terrible  to  see  you  in  such 
pain.     Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ? " 

"  Nothing  just  now.  Here  are  two 
gentlemen,  Madeline,  one  of  whom 
you  have  seen  before.  She  used  to 
say,"  added  Mr.  Bray,  addressing 
Ai'thur  Gride,  "  that  the  sight  of  you 
always  made  me  worse.  That  was 
natural,  Icnowing  what  she  did,  and 
only  what  she  did,  of  our  connection 
and  its  I'esults.  Well,  well.  Perhaps 
she  may  change  her  mind  on  that  point; 
girls  have  leave  to  change  their  minds, 
you  know.  You  are  very  tired,  my 
dear." 

"  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  Indeed  you  are.  You  do  tec 
much." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  more." 

"  I  Icnow  you  do,  but  you  over-task 
your  strength.  This  wretched  life,  ray 
love,  of  daily  labour  and  fatigue,  is 
more  than  you  can  bear,  I  am  sure  it 
is.     Poor  Madeline  ! " 

With  these  and  many  more  kind 
v/ords,  Mr.  Bray  drew  his  daughter  to 
him  and  kissed  her  cheek  afl'ectionately. 
Ralph,  watchuig  him  sharply  and 
closely  in  the  meantime,  made  his  way 
towards  the  door,  and  signed  to  Gi'ide 
to  follow  him. 

"You  will  communicate  with  ua 
again  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"Yes,  yes,"  retm-ned  Mr.  Bx'ay, 
liastily  thrusting  his  daughter  aside. 
"  In  a  week.     Give  me  a  week." 

"  One  week,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to 
his  companion,  "  from  to-day.  Good 
moriiing.  Miss  Madeline,  I  kiss  your 
hand." 

"We  will  shake  hands.  Gride,"  said 
Mr.  Bray,  extending  his,  as  old  Arthur 
bowed.  "  You  mean  well,  no  doubt. 
1  am  bound  to  say  so  now.  If  I  owed 
you  money,  that  was  not  your  fault; 
Madeline,  my  love — your  hand  here.' 

"Oh  dear!  If  the  young  lady 
would  condescend — only  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  " — said  Arthur,  hesitating 
and  half  retreating. 

Madeline  shrunk  involuntarily  from 
the  goblin  figure,  l)ut  she  placed  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand  and 
instantly   withdrew  them.     After  au 
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ineffectual  clutch,  intended  to  detain 
5nd  carry  them  to  his  lips,  old 
Arthur  gave  his  own  fingers  a  mum- 
bling kiss,  and  with  many  amorous 
distortions  of  visage  went  in  pursuit 
of  liis  friend,  who  was  by  this  time  in 
tlie  street. 

"  What  does  he  say,  wliat  does  ho 
Bay — wliat  does  tiie  giant  say  to  the 
pigmy  \ "  inquired  Artliur  Gride,  hob- 
bling up  to  llalph. 

"  What  does  the  pigmy  say  to  the 
giant !  "  rejoined  Ralph,  elevating  his 
eyebrows  and  looking  down  upon  his 
fjuestioner. 

"  He  doesn't  know  what  to  say,"  re- 
l>lied  Arthur  Gride.  "  He  hopes  and 
fears.  But  is  she  not  a  dainty  morsel  ?" 

"  I  have  no  great  taste  for  beauty," 
gi'owled  Ralph. 

"  But  1  have,"  I'cjoinod  Arthur,  rub- 
bing: his  hands.  "  Oh  dear !  How 
handsome  her  eyes  looked  when  she 
was  stooping  over  him  —  such  long 
laslies — such  delicate  fringe  !  She — 
she — looked  at  me  so  soft." 

"  Not  overlovingly,  I  thinl:  I "  said 
llalph.     «  Did  she  I  " 

"No  you  think  not?"  replied  old 


!  Arthur.  "  But  don't  you  think  it  caa 
;  be  brought  about — don't  you  think  it 
I  can  ? " 

[      Ralph  looked  at  him  with  a  con- 
,  temptuous  frown,  and  replied  with  a 
'  sneer,  and  between  his  teeth — 
I      "  Did  you  mark  his  telling  her  she 
was  tired  and  did  too  much,  and  over- 
tasked her  strength  ? " 
j      «  Ay,  ay.     What  of  it  ? " 
I      "  When  do  you  think  he  ever  told 
her  tliat  before  ?    The  life  is  more  than 
she  can  bear.    Yes,  yes.    He  '11  change 
,  it  for  her." 

"  D'ye  think  it 's  done  ?  "  inquired 
'  old  Arthur,  peering  into  his  compa- 
[  nion's  face  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  it 's  done,"  said  Ralph. 
"  He  is  trying  to  deceive  himself,  even 
before  our  eyes,  ah'eady — making  be- 
lieve that  he  thinks  of  her  good  and 
not  his  own — acting  a  virtuous  part, 
,  and  so   considerate   and   atlectionate, 
■  sir,  that  the  daughter  scarcely  knew 
;  him.     I  saw  a  tear  of  surprise  in  her 
i  eye.     Tiiei-e  '11  be  a  few  more  tcara  of 
surprise  there  before  long,  though  of  a 
diti'ercnt   kind.      Oh !    we  may   wait 
j  with  confidence  for  this  day  week." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


BEING   FOR   TIIE   BENEFIT   OF    MR.    VINCENT   CRUMMLE3,    AND    P081TIVKLV    HIS 
LAST    APl'EARANCE    ON    THIS    STAGE. 


It  was  with  ii  verj'  sad  and  heavy 
heart,  oppressed  by  many  painful 
ideas,  that  Nicholas  retraced  his  steps 
eastward  and  betook  himself  to  the 
counting-house  of  Cheeryble  Brotiiei-s. 
Whatever  the  idle  hopes  he  had  suffer- 
ed himself  to  entertain,  whatever  the 
pleasant  visions  which  liad  sprung  up 
in  his  mind  and  grouped  themselves 
round  the  fair  image  of  Madeline  Bray, 
they  were  now  liispcllcd,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  their  gaiety  and  brightness 
remained. 

It  would  be  a  peer  compliment  to 
Nicliolas's  better  nature,  and  one 
which  he  was  very  far  from  deserving, 


to  insinuate  that  tlic  solution,  and 
such  a  solution,  of  the  mystery  which 
had  seemed  to  sm-rouiid  Madeline 
Bi-ay,  when  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
her  name,  liad  damped  his  ardour  oi 
cijoied  the  fervour  of  his  admiration 
If  he  had  rcgai-ded  her  before,  with 
such  a  passion  as  young  men  atti-acted 
by  mere  beauty  and  elegance  may 
entertain,  lie  was  now  conscious  ol 
much  deeper  and  stronger  feelings. 
But,  reverence  for  the  truth  and  purity 
of  Tier  heart,  respect  for  the  helj  iess- 
ness  and  lonelhiess  of  her  situ;.tion, 
sympathy  with  the  trials  of  oie  so 
young  and  fair,  and  admii^ation  of  her 
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great  and  noble  spirit,  all  seemed  to 
raise  J'.er  far  above  his  reach,  and, 
■while  they  imparted  new  depth  and 
dignity  to  his  love,  to  whisper  that  it 
was  hopeless. 

"  1  will  keep  my  word,  as  I  have 
pledged  it  to  her,"  said  Nicholas,  man- 
fully. "  This  is  no  common  trust  that 
I  have  to  discharge,  and  I  will  perform 
the  double  duty  that  is  imposed  upon 
me  most  scrupulously  and  strictly.  My 
secret  feelings  deserve  no  consideration 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  they  shall 
have  none." 

Still,  there  were  the  secret  feelings 
in  existence  just  the  same,  and  in 
secret  Nicholas  rather  encouraged  them 
than  otherwise  ;  reasoning  (if  he  rer.- 
soned  at  all)  that  there  they  could  do  no 
harm  to  anybody  but  himself,  and  that 
if  he  Icept  them  to  himself  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  he  had  an  additional  right  to 
entertain  himself  with  them  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  heroism. 

All  tiiese  thoughts,  coupled  with 
what  he  had  seen  tliat  morning  and  the 
anticipation  of  his  next  visit,  rendered 
him  a  very  dull  and  abstracted  compa- 
nion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Tim 
Linlcinwater  suspected  he  must  have 
made  the  mistake  of  a  figure  some- 
where, which  was  preying  upon  his 
mind,  and  seriously  conjured  him,  if 
such  were  the  case,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  and  scratch  it  out,  rather  than 
have  his  whole  life  embittex-ed  by  tl'ie 
tortures  of  remorse. 

But  in  reply  to  these  considerate 
representations,  and  many  others  both 
from  Tim  and  Mr.  Frank,  Nicholas 
could  onlj'  be  brought  to  state  that  he 
Avas  never  merrier  in  his  life  ;  and  so 
went  on  all  day,  and  so  went  towards 
home  at  night,  still  turning  over  and 
over  again  the  same  subjects,  thinking 
over  and  over  again  the  same  things, 
and  arriving  over  and  over  again  at  the 
same  conclusions. 

In  this  pensive,  wayward,  and  un- 
certain state,  people  are  apt  to  lounge 
and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to 
read  placards  on  the  walls  with  gyeat 
attention  and  without  the  smallest  idea 
of  one  word  of- their  contents,  and  to 
stare  most    earnestly  through    shop- 


windows  at  things  which  they  don't 
see.  It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found 
himself  poring  with  the  utmost  interest 
over  a  large  play-bill  hanging  outside  a 
Minor  Theatre  which  he  had  to  pass 
on  his  way  home,  and  reading  a  list  ol 
the  actors  and  actresses  who  had 
promised  to  do  honour  to  some  ap- 
proaching benefit,  with  as  much  gravity 
as  if  it  had  been  a  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  stood  highest  upon  the  Book  of 
Fate,  and  he  had  been  looking  anxiously 
for  his  own.  He  glanced  at  the  top  of 
the  bill,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  dul- 
ness,  as  he  prepared  to  resume  his 
wallc,  and  there  saw  announced,  in 
large  letters  with  a  large  space  between 
each  of  them,  "Positively  the  last 
appearance  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
of  Provincial  Celebrity  !  !  ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Nicholas,  turn- 
ing back  again.     "  It  can't  be." 

But  there  it  was.  In  one  line  by 
itself  was  an  announcement  of  the  first 
night  of  a  new  melo-drama  ;  in  another 
line  by  itself  was  an  announcement  of 
the  last  six  nights  of  an  old  one  ;  a 
third  line  was  de-\'oted  to  the  re-engage- 
ment of  the  luirivalled  African  Knile- 
swallower,  who  had  kindly  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  I'orego 
his  country  engagements  for  one  week 
longer;  a  fourth  line  announced  that 
Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  ha\'ing  recovered 
fi'om  his  late  severe  indisposition, 
would  have  the  honour  of  appearing 
that  evening  ;  a  fifth  line  said  that 
there  were  "  Cheers,  Tears,  and 
Laughter  !  "  every  night  ;  a  sixth,  that 
that  was  positively  the  last  appearance 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Cmmmles  of  Provincial 
Celebrity. 

"  Surely  it  must  be  the  same  man," 
thought  Nicholas.  "  There  can't  be 
two  Vincent  Crummleses." 

The  better  to  settle  this  question  he 
referred  to  the  bill  again,  and  finding 
that  there  was  a  Baron  in  the  first 
piece,  and  that  Roberto  (his  son)  ■was 
enacted  by  one  Master  Crummies,  and 
Spaletro  (his  nephew)  by  one  Master 
Percy  Crummies — their  last  appear- 
ances— and  that,incidental  to  the  piece, 
was  a  characteristic  dance  bv  the  cha 
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motors,  ami  :i  c.istanot  pas  seul  by  the 
Infant  PlK'iiomciion — htr  last  appear- 
ance— he  no  lonjjer  entertained  any 
doubt ;  and  presenting  himself  at  the 
stage  door,  and  sending  in  a  scrap  of 
paper  witli  "  Mr.  Johnson "  written 
thereon  in  pencil,  was  presently  con- 
ducted by  a  Robber,  with  a  very  large 
belt  and  buckle  round  his  waist,  and 
very  large  leather  gauntlets  on  his 
hands,  into  the  presence  of  his  former 
manager. 

Mr.  Crummies  was  unfeigncdly  glad 
to  sec  him,  and  starting  up  from  before 
a  small  dressing-glass,  with  one  very 
bushy  eyebrow  stuck  on  crooked  over 
his  left  eye,  and  the  fellow  eyebrow  and 
the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs  in  his  hand, 
embraced  him  cordially  ;  at  the  same 
time  obscrviiig,  that  it  would  do  Mrs. 
Crumndes's  heart  good  to  bid  him  good- 
bye before  they  went. 

"  You  were  always  a  favourite  of 
Iiers,  Johnson,"  said  Cnmimles, 
"always  were  from  the  first.  I  was 
quite  easy  in  my  mind  about  you  from 
that  first  day  you  dined  with  us.  One 
that  Mrs.  Crummies  took  a  fancy  to, 
was  sure  to  turn  out  right.  .Vh  ! 
Johnson,  what  a  woman  that  is  !  " 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  her  for 
her  l-.indness  in  this  and  all  other  re- 
spects," said  Nicholas.  "  But  where 
are  you  going,  that  you  talk  about 
bidding  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  it  in  the  papers  ?" 
said  Crnmmles,  with  some  dignity. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  1  wonder  at  th.it,"  said  the  mana- 
ger. "  It  was  among  the  varieties.  I 
had  the  paragraph  here  somewhere — 
but  I  don't  know — oh,  yes,  here  it  is." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Crummies,  after  pre- 
tending that  he  thought  ho  nuist  have 
lost  it,  produced  a  squai-e  inch  of  news- 

J)aper  from  the  pocket  of  the  panta- 
oons  he  wore  in  private  life  (which, 
together  with  the  plain  clothes  of 
several  other  gentlemen,  lay  scattered 
about  on  a  kind  of  dresser  in  the 
room) ,  and  gave  it  to  Nicholas  to  read : — 
"  The  talented  Vincent  Crummies, 
long  favourably  known  to  fame  as  a 
country  manager  and  actor  of  no  ordi- 
nary pretensions,  is  about  to  cross  the 


Atlantic  on  a  histi'ionic  expedition. 
Crummies  is  to  be  accompanied,  wo 
hear,  by  his  lady  and  gifted  family. 
Wc  know  no  man  superior  to  Crummies 
in  his  particular  line  of  character,  or 
one  who,  whotlier  as  a  public  or  private 
individual,  could  carry  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  a  larger  circle  of  friends 
Crnmmles  is  certain  to  succeed." 

"Hero's  another  bit,"  s:ud  I\lr. 
Crummies,  handing  over  a  still  snialler 
scrap.  "  This  is  from  the  notices  t  j 
correspondents,  this  one." 

Nicholas  read  it  aloud.  "  *  Philc 
Dramaticus. — Cmmmlcs,  the  country 
manager  and  actor,  cannot  be  more 
tlian  forty-three,  or  forty-four  years  ot 
age.  Crummies  is  not  a  Prussian,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Chelsea.'  Humph  ! " 
said  Nicholas,  "  that 's  an  odd  para- 
graph." 

"  Very,"  returned  Cnimmles,  scratch- 
ing the  side  of  his  nose,  and  looking  at 
Nicholas  with  an  assumption  of  great 
unconcern.  "  I  can't  think  who  puts 
those  things  in.     /  didn't." 

Still  keeping  his  eye  on  Nichola.s, 
Mr.  Cnimmles  shook  his  head  twice  or 
thrice  with  profound  gravity,  and  re- 
marking, that  ho  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  imagine  how  the  newspapers 
found  out  the  things  they  did,  folded 
up  the  extracts  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket  again. 

"  I  am  astonished  to  hear  this  news," 
said  Nicholas.  "  Going  to  America  ! 
You  had  no  such  thing  in  contempla- 
tion when  I  was  with  you." 

"  No,"  replied  Crummies,  "I  hadn't 
then.  The  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Crummies 
— most  extraordinary  woman,  John- 
son " — here  he  broke  offand  whispered 
something  in  his  ear. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Nicholas,  smiling, 
"  The  prospect  of  an  addition  to  your 
family  i " 

"  The  seventh  addition,  Johnson," 
returned  Mr. Crummies, solemnly.  "I 
thought  such  a  child  as  the  Pheno- 
menon must  have  been  a  closer  ;  but 
it  seems  we  are  to  have  another.  She 
is  a  very  remarkable  woman."' 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  and  I  hope  this  may  prove  a  pheno 
menon  too." 
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"  Why,  it's  pretty  sure  to  be  some- 
thing uncommon,  I  suppose,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Crummies.  "The  talent  of  the 
other  three  is  principally  m  combat 
r.nd  serious  pantomime.  I  should 
like  this  one  to  have  a  turn  for  juvenile 
tragedy  ;  I  understand  they  %\ant 
something  of  that  sort  m  America 
very  much.  However,  we  must  take 
it  as  it  comes.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a 
genius  for  the  tight-rope.  It  may  have 
any  sort  of  genius,  in  short,  if  it  takes 
after  its  mother,  Johnson,  for  she  is 
an  universal  genius  ;  but,  whatever 
its  genius  is,  that  genius  shall  be  de- 
veloped." 

Expressing  himself  after  these  tei-ms, 
Mr.  Crummies  put  on  his  other  eye- 
brow, and  the  calves  of  liis  legs,  and 
then  put  on  his  legs,  which  v»'ere  of  a 
yellowish  flesh-colour,  and  rather  soiled 
about  the  knees,  from  frequent  going 
down  upon  tliose  joints,  in  curses, 
praj'ers,  last  struggles,  and  other 
strong  passages. 

While  the  ex-manager  completed 
his  toilet,  he  informed  Nicholas  that 
as  he  should  have  a  fair  start  in 
America,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tole- 
rably good  engagement  wliich  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  and  as 
he  and  Mrs.  Ciiimmles  could  scarcely 
hope  to  act  for  ever — not  being  im- 
mortal, except  in  the  breath  of  Fame 
aud  in  a  figurative  sense — he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  settle  there  pei-ma- 
iiently,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some 
land  of  his  own  which  -would  support 
them  in  their  old  age,  aiid  %\'hich  they 
could  afterwards  bequeath  to  their 
children.  Nicholas,  having  highly 
commended  this  resolution,  Mr.  Crum- 
mies went  on  to  impart  such  further 
intelligence  relative  to  their  mutual 
friends  as  he  thought  might  prove  in- 
teresting ;  informing  Nicholas,  among 
other  things,  that  Miss  Snevellici  was 
happily  married  to  an  afduent  young 
\vax-chandler  who  had  supplied  the 
theati-e  with  caudles,  and  that  Mr. 
Lillyvick  didn't  dare  to  say  his  soul 
v.'as  his  own,  such  was  the  tyrannical 
sway  of  Mrs. '  Lillyvick,  who  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

Nicholas  responded  to   this   confi- 


dence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crummies, 
by  confiding  to  him  his  own  name, 
situation,  and  prospects,  and  informing 
him  in  as  few  general  words  as  he 
could,  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  their  first  acquaintance.  After 
congratulating  him  with  great  hearti> 
ness  on  the  improved  state  of  hli 
fortunes,  Mr.  Crummies  gave  him  tc 
understand  that  next  morning  he  and 
his  were  to  start  for  Liverpool,  whei-e 
the  vessel  lay  which  was  to  carry  them 
from  the  shores  of  England,  and  that 
if  Nicholas  wished  to  take  a  last  adieu 
of  Mrs.  Ci'ummles,  he  must  repair 
with  him  that  night  to  a  farewell- 
supper,  given  in  honoiu'  of  the  family 
at  a  neighbouruig  tavern  ;  at  which 
Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  would  preside, 
v.hile  the  honours  of  the  vice-chair 
would  be  sustained  by  the  African 
Swallower. 

The  room  being  by  this  time  vei7 
warm  and  somewhat  crowded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influx  of  four  gentle- 
men, who  had  just  killed  each  other  in 
the  piece  under  representation,  Ni- 
cholas accepted  the  invitation,  and 
promised  to  return  at  the  conclusioo 
of  the  performances  ;  preferring  th^5 
cool  air  and  twilight  out  of  doors  to 
the  mingled  perfume  of  gas,  orango- 
peel,  and  gunpov/der,  which  pervaded 
the  hot  and  glaring  theatre. 

He  availed  himself  of  this  interval 
to  buy  a  silver  snuff-box — the  best  his 
funds  would  afford — as  a  token  of  re- 
membrance for  Mr.  Crummies,  and 
having  purchased  besides  a  pair  oli 
ear-rings  for  Mrs.  Crummies,  a  neck* ' 
lace  for  the  Phenomenon,  and  a  flaminfJ 
shirt-pin  for  each  of  tlie  young  gentle- 
men,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  walk; 
and  returning  a  little  after  the  ap- 
pointed time,  found  the  lights  out,  the 
theatre  emptj',  the  curtain  raised  for 
the  night,  and  Mr.  Crummies  walking 
up  and  down  the  stage  expecting  hia 
ai'i'ival. 

"  Timberry  won't  be  long,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies.  "He  played  the 
audience  out  to-night.  He  does  a 
faithful  black  in  the  last  piece,  and  it 
takes  him  a  little  longer  to  waeh 
himseK." 
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"A  very  unpleasant  line  of  character, 
I  should  think  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr. 
Crummies ;  "it  comes  off  easily  enough, 
and  there 's  only  the  face  and  neck. 
We  had  a  first-tragedy  man  in  our 
company  once,  who,  when  he  played 
Othello,  used  to  black  himself  all  over. 
But  that 's  feeling  a  part  and  going 
into  it  as  if  you  meant  it ;  it  isn't 
usual — more  's  the  pity." 

Mr.  Suittle  Timberry  now  appeared, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  African  Swallower, 
and,  being  introduced  to  Nicholas, 
i;vised  his  hat  half-a-foot,  and  said  he 
\v;i3  proud  to  know  him.  Tlie  Swal- 
lower said  the  same,  and  looked  and 
spoke  remarkably  like  an  Irishman. 

"  I  see  by  the  bills  that  you  have 
been  ill,  sii',"  said  Nicholas  to  ^Ir. 
Timberry.  "  I  hope  you  ai'e  none  the 
v.orse  for  your" exertions  to-night  ?  " 

Mr.  Timberry  in  reply,  shook  his 
head  with  a  gloomy  air,  tapped  his 
chest  several  times  with  great  signifi- 
cancy,  and  drawing  his  cloak  more 
closely  about  him,  sxiid, "  liut  uo  matter 
— uo  matter.     Come  ! " 

It  is  observable  that  when  people 
upon  the  stage  are  in  any  sti'ait  in- 
volving the  very  last  exti'emity  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion,  they  in- 
variably perform  feats  of  strength  re- 
quiring gi-eat  ingenuity  and  muscuLor 
power.  Thus,  a  wounded  prince  or 
bandit-chief,  who  is  bleeding  to  death 
and  too  faint  to  move,  except  to  the 
softest  music  (and  then  only  upon  his 
liands  and  knees),  shall  be  seen  to  ap- 
proach a  cottage  door  for  aid,  in  such 
a  series  of  writhings  and  twistings, 
and  with  such  curlings  up  of  the  legs, 
and  such  rollings  over  and  over,  and 
such  gettings  up  and  tumblings  down 
again,  as  couM  never  be  achieved  save 
by  a  very  strong  man  skilled  in  pos- 
ture-making. And  so  natm-al  did  this 
sort  of  performance  come  to  ilr. 
Snittle  Timberry,  that  on  their  way 
out  of  the  theatre  and  towards  the 
tavern  wiiere  the  supper  was  to  be 
boldeu,  he  testified  the  severity  of  his 
recent  indisposition  and  its  wasting 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  by  a 
Bcries    of    gymnastic    iierl'ormances, 


which    were    the    admiration   of    all 
witnesses. 

"  Why  this  is  indeed  a  joy  I  ha<l 
not  looked  for  !  "  said  Mrs.  Crummies, 
when  Nicholas  was  presented. 

"  Nor  I,  "  replied  Nicholas.  "  It  ia 
by  a  mere  chance  that  I  have  this  op- 
portunity of  seeing  you,  althouglj  I 
would  have  made  a  great  exertion  to 
have  availed  myself  of  it." 

"  Here  is  one  whom  you  know," 
said  Mrs.  Crummies,  thrusting  forward 
the  Phenomenon  in  a  blue  gauze  frock, 
extensively  flounced,  and  trousers  of 
the  same  ;  "  and  here  another — and 
another,"  presenting  the  Master.s 
Crummleses.  "  And  how  is  jour  friend, 
the  faithful  Digby  ?  " 

"  Digby  !  "  said  Nicholas,  forgettuig 
at  the  instant  that  this  had  been 
Smike's  theatrical  name.  "  Oh  yes. 
He  's  quite — what  am  I  saying  ? — he 
is  very  far  from  well." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crum- 
mies, with  a  ti-agic  recoil. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head,  and  making  an  attempt  to  smile, 
"  that  your  better-half  would  be  inoro 
sti'uck  with  him  now,  than  ever." 

"What  mean  you  1"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Crummies,  in  her  most  popular  manner. 
"  Whence  comes  this  altered  tone  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  a  dastardly  enemy  of 
mine  has  struck  at  me  through  him,  and 
that  while  he  thinks  to  torture  me,  he 
inflicts  on  him  such  agonies  of  terror 

and  suspense  as Vou  will  excuse 

me,  I  am  sure,"  said  Nicholas,  checking 
himself.  "  I  should  never  speak  of 
this,  and  never  do,  except  to  those  who 
know  the  facts,  but  for  a  moment  I 
forgot  myself." 

With  this  hasty  apology  NicholM 
stooped  down  to  .salute  the  Piienomenon. 
and  changed  the  subject  j  inwardly 
cm-sing  his  precipitation,  and  very 
much  wondering  what  Mrs.  Crummies 
must  think  of  so  sudden  an  exi)losion. 
That  lady  seemed  to  think  very 
httle  about  it,  for  the  supper  being  by 
this  time  on  table,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Nicholas  and  repaired  with  a  stately 
step  to  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Snittle 
Timben-y.  Nicholas  had  the  honour 
to  support  her,  and  Mr.  Crr.mmles  was 
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i)Iaced  upon  the  cliairman's  right  ;  the 
Phenomenon  and  tlie  Masters  Crum- 
mleses  sustained  the  vice. 

The  company  amounted  in  number 
to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty,  being 
composed  of  such  members  of  the  thea- 
trical profession,  then  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged in  London,  as  were  numbered 
among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  pretty  equally 
balanced  ;  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
tainment being  defrayed  by  the  latter, 
each  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of 
inviting  one  of  the  former  as  his 
guest. 

It  wa-s  upon  the  whole  a  very  distin- 
guished party,  for  independently  of  the 
lesser  theatrical  lights  who  clustered 
on  this  occasion  round  Mr.  Snittle 
Timberi'y,  there  was  a  hterary  gentle- 
man present  who  had  dramatised  in 
his  time  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
novels  as  fast  as  they  had  come  out — 
some  of  them  faster  than  they  had 
come  out — and  was  a  literary  gentleman 
in  consequence. 

This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand 
of  Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  his  friend  the  African  Swallower, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  with  a 
high  eulogium  upon  his  fame  and  re- 
putation. 

"  I  am  happy  to  Icnow  a  gentleman 
of  such  great  distinction,"  said  Nicho- 
las, politely. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  wit, "you'i'e  very 
welcome,  I  'm  sure.  The  honour  is 
reciprocal,  sir,  as  I  usually  say  when  I 
dramatise  a  boolc.  Did  you  ever  hear 
a  definition  of  fame,  sir  I  " 

"  I  have  heard  several,"  replied 
Nicholas,  with  a  smile.  "  What  is 
yours  ? " 

"  When  I  dramatise  a  boolc,  sir," 
said  the  literary  gentleman,  "tJiafs 
fame — for  its  author." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  That 's  fame,  sir,"  said  the  litei-ary 
gentleman. 

"  So  Richard  Turpin,Tom  King,  and 
Jerry  Abershaw,  have  handed  down  to 
fame  the  names  of  those  on  whom  they 
committed  their  most  impudent  rob- 
beries ?"  said  Nicholas. 


"  I  don't  know  anything  about  thai, 
sir,"  answered  the  literary  gentleman. 

"  Shakspeare  dramatised  stories 
which  had  previously  appeared  in 
print,  it  is  true,"  observed  Nicholas. 

"  Meaning  Bill,  sir  ? "  said  the  lite- 
rary gentleman.  "  So  he  did.  BiU 
was  an  adapter,  certainly,  so  he  was — • 
and  very  well  he  adapted  too con- 
sidering." 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  rejoined  Ni- 
cholas,  "that  Shakspeare  derived  some 
of  his  plots  from  old  tales  and  legends 
in  general  circulation  ;  but  it  seems  tc 
me,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  your 
craft  at  the  present  day,  have  shot  very 
far  beyond  him—" 

"You're  quite  right,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted the  literary  gentleman,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  exercising  his 
toothpick.  "  Human  intellect,  sii",  has 
progressed  since  his  time — is  progress- 
ing— will  progress — " 

"  Shot  beyond  him,  I  mean,"  re- 
sumed Nicholas,  "in  quite  another 
respect,  for,  wiiereas  he  brought  within 
the  magic  circle  of  his  genius,  tradi- 
tions peculiarly  adapted  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  turned  familiar  things  into 
constellations  which  should  euhghtcn 
the  world  for  ages,  you  drag  within 
the  magic  circle  of  your  dulness,  sub- 
jects not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpo.ses 
of  the  stage,  and  debase  as  he  exalted. 
For  instance,  you  take  the  uncompleted 
books  of  living  authors,  fresh  from 
their  hands,  wet  from  the  press,  cut, 
hack,  and  carve  them  to  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  yoiu*  actors,  and  the 
capability  of  your  theatres,  finish  un- 
finished worlcs,  hastily  and  crudely 
vamp  up  ideas  not  yet  worked  out  by 
their  original  projector,  but  which  have 
doubtless  cost  him  many  thoughtful 
days  and  sleepless  nights  ;  by  a  com- 
parison of  incidents  and  dialogue,  down 
to  the  very  last  word  he  may  have 
written  a  fortnight  before,  do  your 
utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot — all  this 
without  his  permission,  and  against  his 
will ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole 
proceeding,  pubh.sh  in  some  mean 
pamphlet,  an  unmeaning  farrago  of 
garljled  extracts  from  his  work,  to 
which  you  put  your  name  as  author^ 
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\\\t\\  the  honourable  distinction  annex- 
ed, of  having  perpetrated  a  hundred 
other  outrages  of  the  same  description. 
Now,  show  me  the  distinction  between 
such  pilfering  as  this,  and  picking  a, 
man's  pocket  in  the  street  :  unless, 
indeed,  it  be,  that  the  legislature  has  a 
regard  for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
leaves  men's  brains,  except  when  they 
are  knocked  out  by  violence,  to  take 
;;are  of  tliemselves." 

"Men  must  live,  sir,"  said  the 
literary  gentleman,  slu'Ugging  his 
bhoulders. 

"  That  would  be  an  equally  fair  pica 
in  both  cases,"  I'cplied  Nicholas  ;  "  but 
if  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  than,  that  if  I 
were  a  writer  of  books,  and  you  a 
tliirsty  dramatist,  I  would  i-athcr  pay 
your  tavern  score  for  six  mouths — 
large  as  it  might  be — than  have  a 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with 
you  for  the  humblest  corner  of  my 
pedestal,  through  six  hundred  genera- 
tions." 

The  convei-sation  threatened  to  take 
a  somewhat  angry  tone  when  it  had 
arrived  thus  far,  but  Mrs.  Crumndes 
opportunely  interposed  to  prevent  its 
leading  to  any  violent  outbreak,  by 
making  some  inquiries  of  the  literary 
gentleman  I'elative  to  the  plots  of  the 
Bi.x  new  pieces  which  he  had  written 
by  contract  to  introduce  tlie  African 
Knife-swallower  in  his  various  un- 
rivalled perfoniiances.  This  sjieedily 
engaged  him  in  an  animated  conver- 
sjition  with  that  lady,  in  the  interest 
of  which,  all  rccidlectiun  of  his  recent 
discussion  with  IS'icholas  very  quickly 
evaporated. 

The  board  being  now  clear  of  the 
more  substantial  ai'ticlcs  of  food,  and 
punch,  wine,  and  spirits  being  placed 
upon  it  and  handed  about,  the  guests, 
who  had  been  previously  conversing 
in  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  gradu- 
ally fell  off  into  a  dead  silence,  while 
the  majority  of  those  present,  glanced 
from  time  to  time  at  Mr.  Snittle  Tim- 
berry,  and  the  bolder  spirits  did  not 
even  hesitate  to  strike  the  table  with 
their  knuckles,  and  plainly  intimate 
*,hcir  ixpectr.tions,  by  uttering  such 


encoiH'agemcnts  as  "  Now,  Tim," 
"  Wake  up,  Mr.  Chairman,"  "  All 
charged,  sir,  and  waiting  for  a  toast," 
and  so  forth. 

To  these  remonstrances,  Mr.  Tim- 
berry  deigned  no  other  rejoinder  than 
striking  his  chest  and  gasping  for 
breath,  and  giving  many  other  indica- 
tions of  being  still  the  victim  of  indis- 
position— for  a  man  must  not  make 
himself  too  cheap  either  on  the  stage 
or  off — while  ilr.  Crummies,  who 
knew  full  well  that  he  would  be  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  toast,  sat 
gi'acefully  in  his  chair  with  his  arm 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  back,  and 
now  and  then  lifted  his  glass  to  his 
mouth  and  drank  a  little  punch,  with 
the  .same  air  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  long  draughts  of  nothing, 
out  of  the  pasteboard  goblets  in  banquet 
scenes. 

At  length  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry 
rose  in  the  most  approved  attitude, 
with  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
waistcoat  and  the  other  on  the  nearest 
snuff-box,  and  having  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  proposed,  with 
abundance  of  quotations,  his  friend 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  :  ending  a 
pretty  long  speech  by  extending  his 
right  hand  on  one  side  and  his  left  on 
the  other,  and  severally  calling  upon 
Mr.  and  Mi's.  Crummies  to  grasp  the 
same.  This  done,  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
mies returned  thanks,  and  that  done, 
the  African  Swallower  proposed  Mrs. 
Vincent  Crummies,  in  affecting  term^. 
Then  were  heard  loud  moans  and  sobs 
from  Mrs.  Crumndes  and  the  ladies, 
despite  of  which  that  heroic  wom:iii 
insisted  upon  returning  thanks  herself, 
which  she  did,  in  a  manner  and  in  a 
speech  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
aud  seldom  equalled.  It  then  becamo 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Snittle  Timben-y  to 
give  the  young  Ci-ummleses,  which  he 
did  ;  after  which  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
mies, as  their  father,  addi'essed  the 
comiJany  in  a  supplementary  speech, 
enlai'ging  on  their  virtues,  amiabiUties, 
and  excellences,  and  wishing  that  they 
were  the  sons  and  daughter  of  every 
lady  and  gentleman  present.  The^e 
soh.'mnitii-';  haviiii' Ijotii  succeeded  bv  a 
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decent  interval,  enlivened  by  musical 
and  other  entertainments,  Mr.  Crum- 
mies proposed  that  oniament  of  the 
profession,  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  ;  and 
at  a  little  later  period  of  the  evening, 
the  health  of  that  other  ornament  of 
the  profession,  the  African  Swallower 
• — his  very  dear  friend,  if  he  would 
allow  him  to  call  him  so  ;  which 
liberty  (there  being  no  particular 
reason  why  he  should  not  allow  it)  the 
African  Swallcwer  graciously  per- 
mitted. The  literary  gentleman  was 
then  about  to  be  drunk,  but  it  being 
discovered  that  he  had  been  drunk 
for  some  time  in  another  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  was  then  asleep  on 
the  stairs,  the  intention  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  honour  transferred  to 
the  ladies.  Finally,  after  a  very  long 
sitting,  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  vacated 
the  chair,  and  the  company  with  many 
adieus  and  embraces  dispersed. 

Nicholas  waited  to  the  last  to  give 
his  little  presents.  When  he  had  said 
good-bye  all  round  and  came  to  Mr. 
Crummies,  he  could  not  but  mai'k  the 
difference  between  their  present  sepa- 
ration and  their  parting  at  Portsmouth. 
Not  a  jot  of  his  theatrical  manner  re- 
mained ;  he  put  out  his  hand  with  an 
air  which,  if  he  could  have  summoned 
it  at  will,  would  have  made  him  the 
best  actor  of  his  day  in  homely  parts, 


and  when  Nicholas  shook  it  with  the 
warmth  he  honestly  felt,  appeared 
thoroughly  melted. 

"  We  were  a  very  happy  little  com- 
pany, Johnson,"  said  poor  Crummies. 
"  Yon  and  I  never  had  a  word.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  think  that  I  saw  you  .again, 
but  now  I  almost  wish  you  hadn't 
come." 

Nicholas  was  about  to  return  a 
cheerful  reply,  when  he  was  greatly 
disconcerted  by  the  sudden  apparition 
of  Mrs.  Grudden,  who  it  seemed  had 
declined  to  attend  the  supper  in  order 
that  she  might  rise  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  who  now  bui-st  out  of 
an  adjoining  bedroom,  habited  in  very 
extraordinary  white  robes  :  and  thi-ow- 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  hugged 
him  with  great  affection. 

"  What  !  Are  you  going  too  ? " 
said  Nicholas,  submitting  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest 
young  creature  in  the  world. 

"Going  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Grudden. 
"  Lord  ha'  mercy,  what  do  you  think 
they  'd  do  without  me  ? " 

Nicholas  submitted  to  another  liug 
with  even  a  better  gi'ace  than  before, 
if  that  were  possible,  and  waving  his 
hat  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  took  fare- 
well of  the  Vincent  Crummlescs. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CHRONICLES    THE    FURTHER   PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   NICKLEBY   FAMILY,   AND   THB 
SEQUEL    OF   THE    ADVENTURE    OF    THE    GENTLEMAN    IN    THE   SMALL-CLOTHES. 


While  Nicholas,  absorbed  in  the 
one  engrossing  subject  of  interest  which 
had  recently  opened  upon  him,  occu- 
pied his  leisure  hours  with  thoughts  of 
Madeline  Bray,  and,  in  execution  of 
the  commissions  which  the  anxiety  of 
Brother  Charles  in  her  behalf  imposed 
upon  him,  saw  her  again  and  again, 
and  each  time  with  greater  danger  to 
his  peace  of  mind  and  a  more  weaken- 
ing effect  upon  the  lofty  resolutions  he 


had  formed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate 
continued  to  Uve  in  peace  and  quiet, 
agitated  by  no  other  cares  than  those 
which  were  connected  with  certain 
harassing  proceedings  taken  by  Mr. 
Snawley  for  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
and  theii'  anxiety  for  Smike  liimself, 
whose  health,  long  upon  the  wane, 
began  to  be  so  much  affected  by  appre- 
hension and  uncertainty  as  sometimes 
to  occasion  both  them  and  Nicholas 
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considerable  uneasiness,  and  even 
ahinn. 

It  was  no  complaint  or  murmur  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  fellow  himself  that 
tlius  disturbed  them.  Ever  eager  to 
be  employed  in  such  slight  services  as 
he  could  render,  and  always  anxious  to 
repay  his  benefactoi's  with  cheerful  and 
happy  looks,  less  friendly  eyes  might 
have  seen  in  him  no  cause  for  any  mis- 
giving. But  there  were  times — and 
often  too — when  the  sunken  eye  was 
too  bright,  the  hollow  cheek  too  flushed, 
the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  its 
course,  the  frame  too  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted, to  escape  then.'  regard  and 
notice. 

There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so 
prepares  its  victim,  as  it  were,  for 
death  ;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser 
aspect,  and  throws  around  familiar 
looks  unearthly  indications  of  the  com- 
ing change — a  dread  disease,  in  which 
the  struggle  between  soul  and  body  is 
BO  gradual,  quiet,  and  solemn,  and  the 
result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day,  and 
gi'ain  by  graui,  the  mortal  part  wastes 
and  withei-s  away,  so  that  the  spirit 
grows  light  ami  sanguine  with  it,s 
lightening  load  and  feeling  immortality 
at  hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of 
mortal  life — a  disease  in  which  death 
and  life  are  so  strangely  blended,  that 
death  takes  the  glow  and  hue  of  life, 
.vid  life  the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of 
Qeath — a  disease  which  medicine  never 
3ured,  wealth  wai-ded  off,  or  poverty 
rould  boast  exemption  from — whit-h 
jometimes  moves  in  giant  strides,  and 
sometimes  at  a  tardy  sluggish  pace, 
but,  slow  or  quick,  is  ever  sm'e  and 
certain. 

It  was  with  some  faint  reference  in 
bis  own  mind  to  this  disorder,  though 
he  would  by  no  means  admit  it,  evt-n 
to  himself,  that  Niehohis  had  already 
candied  his  faithful  companion  to  a 
physician  of  great  repute.  There  was 
DO  cause  for  immediate  alai'm,  he  said. 
There  were  no  present  symptoms 
which  could  be  deemed  conclusive. 
The  constitution  had  been  greatly 
hied  and  injured  in  childhood,  but 
Still  it  mi(j/it  not  be — and  that  was  all. 

But  lie  seemed  to  gi-ow  no  worse, 


and  as  it  was  not  difiicult  to  find  a 
reason  for  these  symptoms  of  illness  in 
the  shock  and  agitation  he  had  recently 
undergone,  Nicholas  comforted  him- 
self with  the  hope  that  his  poor  friend 
would  soon  recover.  This  hojie  his 
mother  and  sister  shared  with  him  ; 
and  as  the  object  of  their  joint  solici- 
tude seemed  to  have  no  uneasiness  or 
despondency  for  him.^elf.  but  each  day 
answered  with  a  quiet  smile  that  ho 
felt  better  than  he  had  upon  the  day 
before,  their  fears  abated,  and  the 
general  happiness  was  by  degrees 
restored. 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  after 
years  did  Nicholas  look  back  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  tread  again  thi 
humble  quiet  homely  scenes  that  rose 
up  as  of  old  before  him.  Many  and 
many  a  time,  in  the  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  or  beside  the  flickering 
winter's  fire — but  not  so  often  or  so 
sadly  then — would  his  thoughts  \vander 
back  to  these  old  days,  and  dwell  with 
a  pleasant  sorrow  upon  every  slight 
remembrance  which  they  brought 
crowding  home.  The  little  room  in 
which  they  had  so  often  sat  long  after 
it  was  dark,  figuring  such  happy  fu- 
tures— Kate's  cheerful  voice  and  merry 
laugh  ;  and  how,  if  she  v.ere  from 
home  they  used  to  sit  and  watch  for 
her  return,  scarcely  breaking  silence 
but  to  say  how  dull  it  seemed  without 
her — the  glee  with  which  poor  Smike 
would  stai't  from  the  darkened  comer 
where  he  used  to  sit,  and  hm-ry  to 
admit  her,  and  the  tears  they  often 
saw  upon  his  i'acc,  half  wondering  to 
see  them  too  and  ho  so  pleased  and 
happy — every  little  incident,  and  even 
slight  words  and  looks  of  those  old 
day.s,  little  heeded  then,  but  well  re- 
1  membcred  when  busy  cares  and  trials 
i  were  qiutc  forgot,  came  fresh  and  thick 
j  before  him  many  and  many  a  time, 
and,  rustling  above  the  dusty  gi'ow  th 
of  yeais,  came  back  green  bouglis  of 
yesterday. 

I  But  there  were  other  persons  asso- 
ciated with  these  recollections,  and 
many  changes  came  about  before  they 
had  being — a  necessary  reflection  for 
the    piu-poscs    of    these    adventiu'es, 
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which  at  once  subside  into  their  accus- 
tomed train,  and  shunning  all  flighty 
anticipations  or  wayward  wanderings, 
pursue  their  steady  aud  decorous 
course. 

If  the  Brothei's  Cheeryble,  as  they 
found  Nicholas  worthy  of  trust  and 
confidence,  bestowed  upon  him  every 
day  some  new  and  substantial  mark  of 
kindness,  they  were  not  less  mindful 
of  those  who  depended  on  him.  Vari- 
ous little  presents  to  Mrs.  Nickleby — 
always  of  the  very  things  they  most 
reqmred — tended  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  the  cottage.  Kate's  little  store  of 
trinkets  became  quite  dazzling  ;   and 

for  company !    If  Brother  Charles 

and  Brother  Ned  failed  to  look  in  for 
at  least  a  few  minutes  every  Sunday, 
or  one  evening  in  the  week,  there  was 
Mr.  Tim  Linkinwater  (who  had  never 
made  half-a-dozen  other  acquaintances 
in  all  his  life,  and  who  took  such  delight 
in  his  new  friends  as  no  words  can 
express)  constantly  coming  and  going 
m  his  evening  walks,  and  stopping  to 
rest ;  while  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  hap- 
pened, by  some  strange  conjunction  of 
cu'cumstances,  to  be  passing  the  door 
on  some  business  or  other  at  least 
three  nights  in  the  week. 

"  He  is  the  most  attentive  young 
man  /  ever  saw,  Kate,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby  to  her  daughter,  one  evening 
when  this  last-named  gentleman  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  worthy  lady's 
eulogium  for  some  time,  and  Kate  had 
sat  perfectly  silent. 

"Attentive,  mama  !"  rejoined  Kate. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Kate  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  her  Avonted  sudden- 
ness, "  what  a  colour  you  have  got ; 
why,  you're  quite  flushed  ! " 

"  Oh,  mama  !  what  strange  things 
you  fancy." 

"It  wasn't  fancy,  Kate,  my  deai-, 
I'm  certain  of  that,"  returned  her 
mother.  "However,  it's  gone  now  at 
any  rate,  so  it  don't  much  matter 
whether  it  was  or  not.  What  was  it 
we  were  talking  about  ?  Oh !  Mr. 
Fi'auk.  I  never  saw  such  attention 
in  my  life,  never." 

*'  Hurely     j'oii    are    not     Eerioiir," 


returned  Kate,  colouring  again  ;  and 
this  time  beyond  all  dispute. 

"  Not  serious  !  "  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby  ;  "  why  shouldn't  I  be 
serious  ?  I  'm  sure  I  never  was  more 
serious.  I  will  say  that  his  politeness 
and  attention  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  becoming,  gratifying,  pleasant 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  very  long 
time.  You  don't  often  meet  with  such 
behaviour  in  young  men,  and  it  strikes 
one  more  when  one  does  meet  v/ith  it." 

"  Oh  !  attention  to  you,  mama,"  re- 
joined Kate  quickly — "  oh  yes." 

"  Dear  me,  Kate,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  what  an  extraordinary 
girl  you  are.  Was  it  liicely  I  should 
be  talking  of  his  attention  to  anybody 
else  ?  I  declare  I'm  quite  sorry  to 
think  he  should  be  in  love  with  a 
German  lady,  that  I  am." 

"  He  said  very  positively  that  it  was 
no  such  thing,  mama,"  returned  Kate. 
"  Don't  you  remember  his  saying  so 
that  very  first  night  he  came  here  ? 
Besides,"  she  added,  in  a  more  gentle 
tone,  "  why  should  we  be  soiTy  ii^  it  is 
the  case  1     What  is  it  to  us,  mama  ? " 

"  Nothing  to  us,  Kate,  perhaps," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby  emphatically  ;  "  but 
something  to  me,  I  confess.  I  like 
English  people  to  be  thorough  English 
people,  and  not  half  English  and  half 
I  don't  know  what.  I  shall  tell  him 
point-blank  next  time  he  comes,  that 
I  wish  he  would  marry  one  of  his 
ov.-n  counti'ywomen  ;  and  see  what  he 
says  to  that." 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing,  mama,"  I'eturned  Kate  hastily  ; 
"  not  for  the  world.  Consider — how 
very " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  very  what ! " 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  opening  her  eyes 
in  great  astonishment. 

Before  Kate  had  returned  any  reply, 
a  queer  little  double-knock  announced 
that  Miss  La  Creevy  had  called  to  see 
them  ;  and  when  Miss  La  Creevy  pre- 
sented herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  though 
strongly  disposed  to  be  argumentative 
on  the  previous  question,  forgot  all 
about  it  in  a  gush  of  supposes  about 
the  coach  she  had  come  by  ;  supposing 
iliat  the   miin  who  di'ove  must  havts 
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^ocn  either  tlic  mail  in  thu  shirl-slccves 
or  the  man  with  the  black  eye  ;  that 
whoever  he  was,  lie  hadn't  fomiJ  that 
])arasoI  she  left  inside  last  week  ;  that 
no  donbt  thoy  had  stopped  a  long 
while  at  the  Halfway  House,  coming 
ilown  ;  (u*  that  perliaps  being  full,  they 
had  come  straight  on  ;  and  lastly, 
that  they,  surely,  must  have  passeil 
Nicholas  on  the  road. 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  him,"  answered 
Miss  La  Creovy  ;  "but  I  saw  that 
dear  old  soul  Mr.  Linkinwater." 

"  Taking  his  evening  walk,  and 
coming  on  to  rest  here,  before  he  turns 
back  to  the  city,  I  '11  be  bound  ! "  said 
Mi's.  Nickleby. 

"  I  should  think  he  was,"  rtturned 
]\Iiss  La  Creevy ;  '"  especially  as  young 
Mr.  Cheerjble  was  with  him." 

"  Surely  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Linkinwater  should  be  coming  here," 
said  Kate. 

"Why  I  think  it  is,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy.  '"  For  a  young  man, 
iMr.  Frank  is  not  a  very  gi*eat  walker  ; 
and  I  observe  that  he  generally  falls 
tired,  and  requires  a  good  long  rest, 
when  he  has  come  as  far  as  this.  But 
where  is  my  friend  >.  "  said  the  little 
woman,  looking  about,  after  having 
glanced  slyly  at  Kate.  "  He  has 
not  been  iniu  a.vay  with  again,  has 
he  ? " 

«  Ah  !  where  is  Mr.  Sraike  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  ^'ickleby  ;  "ho  was  here  this 
instant." 

Upon  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out, 
to  the  good  lady's  unbuunded  astonish- 
ment, that  Sniike  had,  that  moment, 
gone  Mp-st.iirs  to  bed. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"  he  is  the  strangest  creatm'e  !  Last 
Tuesday — was  it  Tuesday  ?  Yes  to  be 
sure  it  was  ;  you  recollect,  Kate,  my 
dear,  the  very  last  time  young  Mr. 
Cheeryble  was  here — last  Tuesday 
night  he  went  off  in  just  the  same 
strange  way,  at  the  very  moment  the 
knock  came  to  the  door.  It  cannot 
be  that  he  don't  like  company,  because 
he  is  always  fond  of  people  who  are 
fond  of  Nicholas,  and  I  am  sure  young 
Mr.  Cheeryble  is.  And  the  strangest 
thing  is,  tliat  he  docs  not  go  to  bed ; 


therefore  it  cannot  i)c  b(;cauos  he  is 
tired.  I  know  he  doesn't  go  to  bed, 
because  my  room  is  the  next  one,  and 
when  I.  went  up-staii's  last  Tuesday, 
hours  after  him,  I  found  that  he  ha(l 
not  even  taken  his  shoes  off  ;  and  ho 
had  no  candle,  so  he  must  have  sac 
moping  in  the  dark  all  the  time.  Now, 
upon  my  ■".vord,"  .said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that's 
very  extraordinary  ! " 

As  the  hearers  did  not  echo  this 
sentiment,  but  remained  profoundly 
silent,  eith.er  as  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  or  ns  being  unwilling  to  interrupt, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  pursued  the  thread  of 
her  discourse  after  her  own  fashion. 

"  I  hope,"  said  that  lady,  "  that  this 
unaccountable  conduct  may  not  bo  the 
beginning  of  his  taking  to  his  bed  and 
living  there  all  his  life,  like  the  Thirsty 
Woman  of  Tutbury,  or  the  Cock-lane 
Ghost,  or  some  of  those  extraordinary 
creatures.  One  of  them  had  some 
connexion  with  our  family.  I  forget, 
without  looking  back  to  some  old 
lettei*s  I  have  up-stairs,  whether  it  was 
my  gi-eat-grandfather  who  went  to 
school  with  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  or  the 
Thirsty  ^^'oman  of  Tutbury  who  went 
to  school  with  my  gi-andmother.  Miss 
La  Creevy,  you  know,  of  course. 
Which  was  it  that  didn't  mind  what 
the  clergj-man  said  ?  The  Cock-lane 
Ghost,  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of 
Tutbury  I " 

"  The  Cock-lane  Ghost,  I  believe." 

"  Then  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  JMrs. 
Nickleby,  "  that  it  was  with  him  my 
j  great-grandfather  went  to  school  ;  for 
I  know  the  master  of  his  school  was  ii 
dissenter,  and  that  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  account  for  the  Cock-lane 
Ghost's  behaving  in  such  an  improper 
manner  to  the  clergyman  when  ho 
grew  up.  Ah  I  Train  up  a  Ghost — 
child,  1  mean ." 

Any  further  reflections  on  this  fniit^ 
ful  theme,  were  abnij)tly  cut  short  by 
the  arrival  of  Tim  Linkinwater  and 
Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  ;  in  the  hun-y  of 
recci\-ing  whom,  ^Irs.  Nickleby  speedily 
lost  sight  of  everything  else. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Nicholas  is  not  at 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.    "Kate, 

c  c 
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my  dear,  you  must  be  both  Nicholas 
and  yourself." 

"Miss  Nickleby  need  be  but  her- 
self," said  T'rank.  "  I — if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so — oppose  all  change  in 
her." 

"  Tlieu  at  all  events  she  shall  press 
you  to  stay,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"Mr.  Linkinwater  says  ten  mmutes, 
but  I  cannot  let  you  go  so  soon  ;  Ni- 
cholas would  be  very  much  vexed,  I  am 
6ure.     Kate,  my  dear ." 

In  obedience  to  a  great  number  of 
nods,  and  winks,  and  frowns  of  extra 
significance,  Kate  added  her  entreaties 
that  the  visitors  would  remain  ;  but  it 
was  observable  that  slie  addressed 
them  exclusively  to  Tim  Linkinwater ; 
and  there  was,  besides,  a  certain  em- 
barrassment in  her  manner,  which, 
although  it  was  as  far  from  impairing 
its  graceful  character  as  the  tinge  it 
communicated  to  her  cheek  was  Irom 
diminishing  her  beauty,  was  obvious  at 
a  glance  even  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Not 
being  of  a  very  speculative  character, 
however,  save  under  circumstances 
when  her  speculations  could  be  put 
into  words  and  \ittered  aloud,  that  dis- 
creet matron  attributed  the  emotion  to 
the  circumstance  of  her  daughter's  not 
happening  to  have  her  best  frock  on — 
"  tliough  I  never  saw  her  look  better, 
certainly,"  she  reflected  at  the  same 
time.  Having  settled  the  question  in 
this  way,  and  being  most  complacently 
satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  her  conjecture  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  right  one,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts,  and  in- 
wardly congratulated  herself  on  being 
so  shrewd  and  knowing. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home,  nor 
did  Smil;e  re-appear  ;  but  neither  cir- 
cumstance, to  say  the  truth,  had  any 
gi'eat  effect  upon  the  little  party,  who 
were  all  in  the  best  humour  possible. 
Indeed,  thei-e  sprung  u])  quite  a  flii'ta- 
tion  between  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim 
Lmkinwater,  who  said  a  thousand 
jocose  and  facetious  things,  and  be- 
came, by  degrees,  quite  gallant,  not  to 
say  tender.  Little  Miss  La  Creevy,  on 
her  part,  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
rallied    Tim  on   havini?  remained  a 


bachelor  all  his  life,  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  Tim  was  actually  induced  to 
declare,  that  if  he  could  get  anybody 
to  have  him,  he  did'nt  know  but  what 
he  might  change  his  condition  even 
yet.  Miss  La  Creevy  earnestly  recom- 
mended a  lady  she  knew,  who  would 
exactly  suit  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  had 
a  very  comfortable  property  of  her 
own  ;  but  this  latter  qualification  had 
very  little  effect  upon  Tim,  who  man- 
fully protested  that  fortune  would  be 
no  oljject  with  him,  but  that  true 
worth  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
were  what  a  man  should  look  for  in  n 
wife,  and  that  if  he  had  these,  he  could 
find  money  enoftgh  for  the  moderate 
wants  of  both.  This  avowal  was  con- 
sidered so  honourable  to  Tim,  that 
neither  Mi's.  Nickleby  nor  Miss  La 
Creevy  could  sufficiently  extol  it ;  and 
stimulated  by  their  praises,  Tim 
launched  out  into  several  other  decla- 
rations also  manifesting  the  disinterest- 
edness of  his  heart,  and  a  great  devo- 
tion to  the  fair  sex  :  which  were  re- 
ceived with  no  less  approbation.  This 
was  done  and  said  with  a  comical  mi.x- 
ture  of  jest  and  eaniest,  and,  leading 
to  a  great  amount  of  laughter,  made 
them  very  merry  indeed. 

Kate  was  commonly  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  conversation  at  home  ;  but 
she  was  more  silent  than  usual  upon 
this  occasion — perhaps  because  Tim 
and  Miss  La  Creevy  engrossed  so 
much  of  it — and,  keeping  aloof  from 
the  talkers,  sat  at  the  window  watching 
the  shadqws  as  the  evening  closed  in, 
and  enjoying  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
night,  which  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
less  attractions  for  Frank,  who  first 
lingered  neai",  and  then  sat  down  be- 
side, her.  No  doubt,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  to  be  said  appropriate  to 
a  summer  evening,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  best  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  being 
most  suitable  to  the  peace  and  serenity 
of  the  hour  ;  long  pauses,  too,  at  times, 
and  then  an  earnest  word  or  so,  and  then 
another  interval  of  silence  which,  some- 
how, does  not  seem  like  silence  cither, 
and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  hasty 
turning  away  of  the  head,  or  di'ooping 
of  the  eyes  towai'ds  the  ground — all 
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these  minor  circunistances,  with  a  dis- 
inclination to  have  candles  introduced 
and  a  tendency  to  confuse  hours  with 
minutes,  are  doubtless  mere  influences 
of  the  time,  as  niiiny  lovely  lips  can 
clearly  testify.  Neither  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  why  Mrs.  iS'iclcleby 
should  have  e-xprcated  surprise  when 
— candles  being  at  length  brought  in — 
Kate's  bright  eyes  wei-e  unable  to  bear 
the  light  which  obliged  her  to  avert  her 
face,  and  even  to  leave  the  room  for 
some  short  time  ;  because  when  one  has 
sat  in  the  dark  so  long,  candles  a /c  daz- 
zling, and  nothing  can  be  more  strictly 
natural  than  that  such  results  should 
be  produced,  as  all  well-informed  young 
people  know.  For  that  mattei*,  old 
people  know  it  too,  or  did  know  it  once, 
but  they  forget  these  things  sometimes, 
and  more 's  the  pity. 

The  good  lady's  surprise,  however, 
did  not  end  here.  It  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  it  was  discovered  that 
Kate  had  not  the  least  appetite  for 
supper  :  a  discovery  so  alai'niing  that 
there  is  no  knowing  in  what  unaccount- 
able efforts  of  oratory  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
apprehensions  might  have  been  vented, 
if  the  general  attention  had  not  been 
attracted,  at  the  moment,  by  a  very 
.strange  and  uncommon  noise,  proceed- 
ing, as  the  i>ale  and  trembling  servant- 
U'irl  affirmed,  and  as  everybody's  sense 
of  hearing  seemed  to  affii-m  also, 
"  right  down "  the  chimney  of  the 
adjoining  room. 

It  being  quite  plain  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all  present  that,  however 
extraordinary  and  improbable  it  might 
:ippear,  the  noise  did  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed from  the  chinmey  in  question ; 
and  the  noi.se  (which  was  a  strange 
compound  of  various  slmffling,  sliding, 
rumbling,  and  stniggling  sounds,  all 
muffled  by  the  chimney)  still  continu- 
ing, Frank  Checryble  caught  up  a 
candle,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  the  tongs, 
and  they  would  have  very  quickly 
a.'^cevtaincd  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance if  Mrs.  Nickleby  h.ad  not  been 
Uikcn  very  faint,  and  declined  being 
left  behind,  on  iny  account.  This  pro- 
duced a  short  remonstrance,  which  ter- 
minated in  their  all  proceeding  to  tlic 


troubled  chamber  in  a  body,  excepting 
oidy  Miss  La  Creevy,  who — as  the  ser- 
vant-girl volunteered  a  confession  of 
having  been  subject  to  fits  in  her  in- 
fancy— remained  with  her  to  give  the 
alann  and  apply  restoratives,  in  case 
of  extremity. 

Advancing  to  the  door  of  the  mys- 
terious apartment,  they  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  a  human  voice, 
chaunting  with  a  highly  elaborated 
expression  of  melancholy,  and  in  tones 
of  suft'ocation  which  a  human  voice 
might  have  produced  from  under  five 
or  six  feather-beds  of  the  best  quality, 
the  once  popular  air  of  "  Has  she  then 
failed  in  her  truth,  the  beautiiul  maid 
I  adore  !  "  Nor,  on  bursting  into  the 
room  without  demanding  a  parley, 
was  their  astonishment  lessened  by 
the  discovery  that  these  romantic 
sounds  certainly  proceeded  from  tlie 
thi-oat  of  some  man  up  the  chimney, 
of  whom  nothing  was  visible  but  a. 
pair  of  legs,  which  were  dangling 
above  the  grate  ;  apparently  feeling, 
with  extreme  anxiety,  for  the  top  bar 
whereon  to  effect  a  landing. 

A  sight  so  unusual  and  unbusiness- 
like as  this,  completely  paralysed  Tint 
Linkinwater,  w'ho,  alter  one  or  two 
gentle  pinches  at  the  stranger's  ancles, 
which  were  productive  of  no  effect, 
stood  clapping  the  tongs  together,  as  if 
he  were  shai-pcning  them  for  another 
assault,  and  did  nothing  else. 

"  This  must  be  some  drunken  fel- 
low," said  Frank.  "  No  thief  would 
announce  his  presence  thus." 

As  he  said  this,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, he  raised  the  candle  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  legs,  and  was  dart- 
ing forward  to  pull  them  down  with 
very  little  ceremony,  when  Mr.=. 
Nickleby,  cla.'^ping  her  hands,  uttered 
a  .'^harp  sound,  something  between  n 
scream  and  an  exclamation,  and  de- 
manded to  know  whether  the  myste- 
rious limbs  were  not  clad  in  small- 
clothes and  gi'ey  worsted  stockings,  or 
whether  her  eyes  had  deceived  her. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Frank,  looking  a  little 
closer.     "  Small-clothes  certainly,  and 
—  and  —  rough    gi'cy    stockings,    too. 
Do  you  know  liim,  ma'am  ? " 
cc2 
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"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  deliberately  sitting  lierself 
down  in  a  chair  with  that  sort  of  des- 
perate resignation  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  now  matters  had  come  to  a 
crisis,  and  all  disguise  was  useless, 
'•'  you  will  have  the  goodness,  my  love, 
to  explain  precisely  how  this  matter 
stands.  I  have  given  him  no  encou- 
ragement— none  whatever — not  the 
least  in  the  world.  You  know  that, 
my  dear,  perfectly  well.  He  was  very 
respectful— exceedingly  respectful — 
when  he  declared,  as  you  were  a  wit- 
ness to  ;  still  at  the  same  time,  if  I 
am  to  be  persecuted  in  this  way,  if 
vegetable  what 's-his-names  and  all 
kinds  of  garden-stuff  are  to  strew  my 
path  out  of  doors,  and  gentlemen  are 
to  come  choking  up  oui'  chimneys  at 
home,  I  really  don't  know — upon  my 
word  I  do  not  know — what  is  to 
become  of  me.  It 's  a  very  hard  case 
— harder  than  anything  I  was  ever 
exposed  to,  before  I  married  your  poor 
dear  papa,  though  I  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  then — but  that,  of 
course,  I  expected,  and  made  up  my 
mind  for.  When  I  was  not  nearly  so 
old  as  you,  my  dear,  there  was  a 
young  gentleman  who  sat  next  us  at 
church,  who  used,  almost  every  Sunday, 
to  cut  my  name  in  large  letters  in  the 
front  of  ins  pew  while  the  sermon  was 
gomg  on.  It  was  gratifying,  of  com-se, 
naturally  so,  but  still  it  was  an  annoy- 
ance, because  the  pew  was  in  a  very 
eonsi^icuous  place,  and  he  v.'as  sevei'al 
times  publicly  taken  out  by  the  beadle 
for  doing  it.  But  that  was  nothing  to 
this.  This  is  a  great  deal  worse,  and 
a  great  deal,  more  embarrassing.  I 
would  rather,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  solemnity, 
and  an  effusion  of  tears — "  I  would 
rather,  T  declare,  have  been  a  pig-faced 
lady,  than  be  exposed  to  such  a  life  as 
this  !  " 

Frank  Cheeryble  and  Tim  Linkin- 
water  looked,  in  irrepressible  astonish- 
ment, first  at  each  other  and  then  at 
Kate,  who  felt  that  some  explanation 
was  necessary,  but  who,  between  her 
terror  at  the '  apparition  of  the  legs, 
her  fear  Jest  tlieir  owner  should  be 


smothered,  and  her  anxiety  to  gi\'e 
the  least  ridiculous  solution  of  the 
mystery  that  it  was  capable  of  bear- 
ing, was  quite  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word. 

"  He  gives  me  great  pain,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  her  eyes 
— "  great  pain  ;  but  don't  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,  I  beg.  On  no  account 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

It  would  not,  under  existing  cu-cum- 
stances,  have  been  quite  so  easy  t'^ 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  gentleman's  head  as 
Mrs.  Nickleby  seemed  to  imagine, 
inasmuch  as  that  part  of  his  person 
was  some  feet  up  the  chirane}',  which 
was  )jy  no  means  a  wide  one.  But,  as 
all  this  time,  he  had  never  left  off  sing- 
ing about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  beau- 
tiful maid  in  respect  of  truth,  and  now 
began  not  only  to  croak  vei'y  feebh', 
but  to  kick  with  gi-eat  violence  as  if 
respiration  became  a  task  of  difficulty, 
Frank  Cheeryble,  without  further  hesi- 
tation, pulled  at  the  shorts  and 
worsteds  with  such  heartiness  as  to 
bring  him  floundei-ing  into  the  room 
with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had 
quite  calculated  upon. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,"  said  Kate,  dii'ectly 
the  ■\\-hole  figure  of  the  singular  visitor 
appeared  in  this  abrupt  manner.  "  I 
Jcnow  who  it  is.  Pi'ay  don't  he  rough 
with  him.  Is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope  not — 
oh,  pray  see  if  he  is  hurt." 

"  He  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Frank,  handling  the  object  of  his  sm*- 
prise,  after  this  appeal,  with  sudden 
tenderness  and  resjiect.  "  He  is  not 
hurt  in  the  least." 

"  Don't  let  him  come  any  nearer," 
said  Kate,  i-etiring  as  far  as  she 
could. 

"  No  no,  he  shall  not,"  rejoined 
Frank.  "  You  see  I  have  him  secure 
here.  But  may  I  ask  you,  what  this 
means,  and  whether  you  expected  this 
old  gentleman  \ " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Kate,  "  of  course 
not;  but  he — mamma  does  not  think  so, 
I  believe — but  he  is  a  mad  gentleman 
who  has  escaped  from  the  next  house, 
and  must  have  found  an  opportunity 
of  secreting  himself  here." 

"  Kate,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby 
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with  severe  dignity,  "  I  am  surprised 
at  you." 

"Dear  mamma — "  Kate  gently  re- 
monstrated. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  "  upon  my  word, 
Kate,  I  am  quite  astoiiislied  that  you 
should  join  the  persecutors  of  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  when  you  know 
very  well  that  they  have  the  basest 
designs  upon  his  pi'operty,  and  that 
that  is  the  whole  secret  of  it.  It 
would  be  much  kinder  of  you,  Kate, 
to  ask  Mr.  Linkinwater  or  Mr. 
Cheeryble  to  interfere  in  his  behalf, 
and  see  him  righted.  You  ought  not 
to  allow  your  feelings  to  influence 
you  ;  it's  not  right — very  far  from  it. 
What  should  my  feelings  be,  do  you 
suppose  ?  If  anybody  ought  to  be  in- 
dignant, who  is  it  1  I,  of  course,  and 
very  properly  so.  Still,  at  the'  same 
time,  I  wouldn't  commit  such  an  injus- 
tice for  the  world.  No,"  continued 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  looking  another  way  with  a  kind 
of  bashful  stateHuess  ;  '•'this  gentle- 
man will  understand  me  when  I  tell 
him  that  I  repeat  the  answer  I  gave 
him  the  other  day, — that  I  always  will 
repeat  it,  though  I  do  believe  him  to 
be  sincere  when  I  find  him  placing 
himself  in  such  droadfid  situations  on 
my  account — and  that  I  request  him 
to  have  the  goodness  to  go  away 
dii-ectly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  his  behaviour  a  secret  from  my 
son  Nicholas.  I  am  obliged  to  him, 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  I  can- 
not listen  to  his  addresses  for  a 
moment.     It 's  quite  impossible." 

While  this  addi-ess  was  in  coni-se  of 
delivery,  the  old  gentleman,  with  his 
nose  and  cheeks  embellished  with 
large  patches  of  soot,  sat  upon  the 
ground  with  his  arms  folded,  eyeing 
the  spectators  in  profound  silence, 
and  with  a  very  majestic  demean- 
our. He  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  what  ili-s.  Nick- 
leby said,  but  when  she  ceased  to 
speak  he  honoured  her  with  a  long 
stare,  and  inquired  if  she  had  quite 
finished. 

•'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  re- 


plied that  lady  modestly.  "I  really 
cannot  say  anything  more." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, raising  his  voice,  "  then  bring  in 
the  bottled  lightning,  a  clean  tumbler, 
and  a  corkscrew." 

Nobody  e.xecuting  this  order,  the 
old  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause, 
raisetl  his  voice  again  and  demanded 
a  thunder  sandwich.  This  article  not 
being  forthcoming  eithei',  he  requested 
to  be  served  with  a  fricassee  of  boot- 
tops  and  gold-fish  sauce,  and  then 
laughing  heartily,  gratified  his  hearers 
with  a  veiy  long,  very  loud,  and  most 
melodious  bellow. 

But  still  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  reply  to 
the  significant  looks  of  all  about  her, 
shook  her  head  as  though  to  assure 
them  that  she  saw  nothing  whatever 
in  all  this,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a 
slight  degi-ee  of  eccentricity.  She 
might  have  remained  impressed  with 
these  opinions  down  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  her  life,  but  for  a  slight  train 
of  circumstances,  which,  trivial  as  they 
were,  altei'ed  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  case. 

It  happened  that  Jliss  La  Creevy, 
finding  her  patient  in  no  very  threat- 
ening condition,  and  being  strongly 
impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  what  was 
going  forward,  bustled  into  the  room 
while  the  old  gentleman  was  in  the 
very  act  of  bellowing.  It  happened, 
too,  that  the  instant  the  old  gentleman 
saw  her,  he  stopped  short,  skipped 
suddenly  on  his  feet,  and  fell  to  kiss- 
ing his  hand  violently :  a  change  of 
demeanour  which  almost  terrified  the 
little  portrait-painter  out  of  her  senses, 
and  caused  her  to  retreat  behind  Tim 
Linkinwater  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. 

"  Aha  ! "  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
folding  his  hands,  and  squeezing  them 
with  great  force  against  each  other. 
"  I  see  her  now ;  I  see  her  now  !  My 
love,  my  life,  my  bride,  my  peerless 
beauty.  She  is  come  at  last — at  last— 
and  all  is  gas  and  gaiters  !  " 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  rather  discon- 
certed for  a  moment,  but  immediately 
recovering,  nodded  to  Miss  La  Creevy 
and  the  other  spectators  several  times, 
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and  frowned,  and  smiled  gi'avely ; 
giving  them  to  understand  that  she 
saw  where  the  mistake  was,  and  would 
set  it  all  to  rights  in  a  minute  or  two. 

"  She  is  come  !  "  said  the  old  gen-" 
tleman,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  "  Cormoran  and  Blunderbore  ! 
She  is  come  !  All  the  wealth  I  have 
is  hers  if  she  will  take  me  for  her 
slave.  Where  are  grace,  beauty,  and 
blandishments,  like  those  l  In  the 
Empress  of  Madagascar  ?  No.  In  the 
Queen  of  Diamonds  ?  No.  In  Mrs. 
Rowland,  who  every  morning  bathes 
in  Kalydor  for  nothing?  No.  Melt 
all  these  down  into  one,  with  the  three 
Graces,  the  nine  Muses,  and  fourteen 
biscuit-bakers'  daughters  from  Oxford- 
street,  and  make  a  woman  half  as 
lovely.     Pho  !  I  defy  you." 

After  uttering  this  rhapsody,  the 
old  gentleman  snapped  his  lingers 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  then  sub- 
sided into  an  ecstatic  contemplation 
of  Miss  La  Creevy's  charms.  This 
affording  Mrs.  Nickleby  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  explanation,  she  went 
about  it  stx'.aight. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  worthy  lady, 
with  a  prefatory  cough,  "  that  it 's  a 
great  relief,  under  such  trying  circuni- 
.stances  as  these,  to  have  anybody  else 
mistaken  for  me — a  very  great  relief  ; 
and  it 's  a  circumstance  that  never 
occurred  before,  although  I  have  se- 
veral times  been  mistaken  for  my 
daughter  Kate.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
people  were  very  foolish,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but  still 
they  did  take  me  for  her,  and  of  course 
that  was  no  fault  of  mine  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  indeed  if  I  was  to  be 
made  responsible  for  it.  However,  in 
this  instance,  of  course,  I  must  feel 
that  I  should  do  exceedingly  Avrong  if 
I  suffered  anybody — especially  any- 
body that  I  am  under  great  obhgations 
to — to  be  made  uncomfortable  on  my 
account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  tell  that  gentleman  that  he  is 
mistaken — that  I  am  the  lady  who  he 
was  told  by  some  impertinent  person 
was  niece  to  the  Council  of  Paving- 
stones,  and  that  I  do  beg  and  intreat 
of  him  to  go  quietly  away,  if  it 's  only 


for" — here  ]Mrs.  Nickleby  simpered 
and  hesitated — "for  my  sake." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  old  gentleman  would  have  been 
penetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy 
and  condescension  of  this  appeal,  and 
that  he  would  at  least  have  returned  a 
courteous  and  suitable  reply.  What, 
then,  was  the  shock  which  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby received,  when,  accosting  her  in 
the  most  unmistakeable  manner,  he 
replied  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice — 
"A  vaunt Cat ! " 

"  Sir  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a 
faint  tone. 

"  Cat  !  "  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 
"Puss,  Kit,  Tit,  Grimalkin,  Tabby, 
Brindle — Whoosh  !  "  with  which  last 
sound,  uttered  in  a  hissing  manner 
between  his  teeth,  the  old  gentleman 
swung  his  ai'ms  violently  round  and 
round,  and  at  the  same  time  alternately 
advanced  on  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  re- 
treated from  her,  in  that  species  of 
savage  dance  with  which  boys  on 
market-days  may  be  seen  to  frighten 
pigs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  when 
they  give  out  obstinate  indications  of 
turning  down  a  wrong  street. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  wasted  no  words, 
but  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror 
and  surprise,  and  immediately  fainted 
away. 

"  I  '11  attend  to  mamma,"  said  Kate, 
hastily  ;  "I  am  not  at  all  frightened. 
But  pray  talve  him  away  ;  pray  take 
him  away  !" 

Frank  v/as  not  at  all  confident  of  his 
power  of  complying  with  this  request, 
until  he  bethought  himself  of  the  stra- 
tagem of  sending  Miss  La  Creevy  on  a 
few  paces  in  advance,  and  lu-ging  the 
old  gentleman  to  follow  her.  It  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle ;  and  he  went  away 
in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  strongly 
guarded  by  Tim  Linkinwater  on  one 
side,  and  J'rank  himself  on  the  other. 

"  Kate,"  murmured  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
reviving  when  the  coast  was  clear,  "  is 
he  gone  ?" 

She  was  assured  that  hef  was. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  Kate," 
said  iNIrs.  Nickleby ;  "  Never  !  That 
gentleman  has  lost  his  senses,  and  I 
am  the  imhappy  cause." 
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"  You  tlic  cause  !"  said  Kate,  greatly 
astonished. 

"  I,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs. Nickleby, 
with  a  desperate  calmness.  "  You  saw 
what  he  was  the  other  day  ;  you  see 
what  he  is  now.  I  told  your  brother, 
weeks  and  weeks  ago,  Kate,  that  I 
hoped  a  di.sajipointment  might  not  be 
too  much  for  him.  You  see  what  a 
wreelc  he  is.  Making  allowance  for 
his  being  a  little  flighty,  you  know  how 
rationally, and  sensil)ly,aud  honourably 
he  talked,  when  we  saw  him  in  the 
garden.  You  have  hoard  the  dreadful 
nonsense  he  has  been  guilty  of,  this 
night,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
gone  on  with  that  poor  unfortunate 
little  old  maid.  Can  anybody  doubt 
how  all  this  has  been  brought  about  ! " 

"I  should  scarcely  think  they  could," 
said  Kate  mildly. 

"  J  should  scarcely  think  so,  either," 
rejoined  her  mother.  "  Well  !  if  I  am 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  this,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  am 
not  to  blame.  I  told  Nicholas — I  said 
to  him,  '  Nicholas,  my  dear,  we  should 
be  very  careful  how  we  proceed.'  He 
would  scarcely  hear  me.  If  the  matter 
had  only  been   properly  taken   up  at 

first,  as  I  wished  it  to  be .     But 

you  are  both  of  you  so  like  your  poor 
papa.  However,  I  have  my  consola- 
tion,and  thatshould  be  enough  forme !" 

Washing  her  hands,  thus,  of  all  re- 
sponsibility under  this  head,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  Mrs.  Nickleby  kindly 
1'lded  that  she  hoped  her  children 
might  never  have  greater  cause  to 
reproach  themselves  than  .she  had,  and 
prepared  herself  to  receive  the  escort, 
who  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  old  gentleman  w.is  safely 
housed,  and  that  they  found  liis  custo- 
dians, who  had  been  making  meiTv 
with  some  friends,  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  absence. 

Quiet  being  again  restored,  a  deli- 
cious half  hour — so  Frank  called  it,  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  conversation 
with  Tim  Linkinwater  as  they  were 
walking  home— a  delicious  half  hour 
was  spent  in  conversation,  and  Tim's 
watch  at  length  apprising  him  that  it 
was  high   time  to  dejiart,  the  ladies 


were  left  alone,  though  not  without 
many  offers  on  the  part  of  Frank  to 
remain  until  Nicholas  arrived,  no 
matter  what  hour  of  the  night  it  might 
be,  if,  after  the  late  neighbourly  irrup- 
tion, they  entertained  the  least  fear  of 
being  left  to  themselves.  As  their 
freedom  from  all  further  apprehension, 
however,  left  no  pretext  for  his  insisting 
on  mounting  guard,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  citadel,  and  to  retire  with 
the  trusty  Tim. 

Nearly  three  hours  of  silence  passed 
away.  Kate  blushed  to  find,  when 
Nicholas  returned,  how  long  she  had 
been  sitting  alone,  occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

"  I  really  thought  it  had  not  been 
half  an  hour,"  she  said. 

"  They  must  have  been  pleasant 
thoughts,  Kate,"  rejoined  NichoLos 
gaily,  "to  make  time  pass  away  like 
that.     \\'hat  were  they  now  ?" 

Kate  was  confused  ;  she  toyed  with 
some  trifle  on  the  table — looked  up  ami 
smiled — looked  down  and  dropped  a 
tear. 

"  Why,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  draw- 
ing his  sister  towards  him  and  kissing 
her,  "  let  me  see  your  faco.  No  ?  Ah  t 
that  was  but  a  glimpse ;  that 's  scarcely 
fair.  A  longer  look  thun  that,  Kate. 
Come — and  I  '11  read  youi"  thoughts 
for  you." 

There  was  something  "in  this  pro- 
position, albeit  it  was  said  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  or  application, 
which  so  alarmed  his  sister,  that  Ni- 
cholas laughingly  changed  the  subject 
to  domestic  matters,  and  thus  gathered, 
by  degi-ees,  as  they  left  the  room  and 
went  up-stairs  together,  how  lonely 
Smike  had  been  all  night-— and  by  very 
slow  degrees,  too  ;  for  on  tliis  subject 
also,  Kate  seemed  to  speak  wth  some 
reluctance. 

"  Poor  fellow," said  Nichola,",  tapping 
gently  at  his  door, "  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  !" 

Kate  was  hanging  on  her  brother's 
arm.  The  door  being  quickly  opened, 
she  had  not  time  to  disengage  herself, 
b'jfore  Smike,  very  pale  and  haggard, 
and  completely  dressed,  confronted 
them. 
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"  And  liave  you  not  been  to  bed  : " 
said  Nicholas. 

"  N — n — no,"  was  the  reply. 

Nicholas  gently  detained  his  sister, 
who  made  an  effort  to  retire;  and 
asked,  «  Why  not  ?" 

"I  conld  not  sleep,"  said  Smike, 
grasping  the  hand  which  his  friend 
extended  to  him. 

"You  are  not  well?"  rejoined  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  I  am  better,  indeed — a  great  deal 
better,"  said  Smike  quickly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  give  way  to 
these  fits  of  melancholy  ? "  inquired 
Nicholas,  in  his  kindest  manner  ;  "  or 


why  not  tell  us  the  cause  ?  You  grov/ 
a  different  creature,  Smike." 

"  I  do  ;  I  know  I  do,"  he  replied. 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  one  day, 
but  not  now.  I  hate  myself  for  this  ; 
you  are  all  so  good  and  kind.  But  I 
cannot  help  it.  My  heart  is  very  full ; 
— you  do  not  know  how  full  it  is." 

He  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  before  ho 
released  it;  and,  glancing,  for  a  monient, 
at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood 
together,  as  if  there  were  sometliing  in 
their  strong  affection  which  touched 
him  very  deeply,  withdrew  into  his 
chamber,  and  was  soon  the  only  watcher 
under  that  quiet  roof. 


CHAPTER  L. 


INVOLVES    A    SERIOUS   CAT.4STR0PPIE. 


The  httle  race-course  at  Hampton 
was  in  the  full  tide  and  height  of  its 
gaiety  ;  the  day  as  dazzling  as  day 
could  be  ;  the  sun  high  in  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  shining  in  its  fullest  splendour. 
Every  gaudy  colour  that  fluttered  in 
the  air  from  carriage  seat  and  garish 
tent  top,  shone  out  in  its  gaudiest 
hues.  Old  dingy  flags  grew  new 
again,  faded  gilding  was  re-burnished, 
stained  rotten  canvas  looked  a  snowy 
white,  the  very  beggars'  rags  were 
freshened  up,  and  sentiment  quite 
forgot  its  charity  in  its  fervent  admi- 
ration of  poverty  so  picturesque. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life 
and  animation,  caught  in  its  very 
brightest  and  freshest  moments,  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  please  ;  for  if  the 
eye  be  tired  of  .show  and  glare,  or  the 
ear  be  weary  with  a  ceaseless  round 
of  noise,  the  one  may  repose,  turn 
almost  where  it  will,  on  eager  happy 
.and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other 
deaden  all  consciousness  of  more 
annoying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth 
.and  exhilaration.  Even  the  sun- 
burnt faces  of  gipsy  children,  half 
naked  though  they  be,  suggest  a  drop 
of  comfort.     It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 


see  that  the  sun  has  been  there  ;  to 
know  that  the  air  and  light  are  on 
them  every  day  ;  to  feel  that  they  are 
children,  and  lead  children's  lives  ; 
that  if  their  pillows  be  damp,  it  is 
with  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  not 
with  tears  ;  that  the  limbs  of  their 
girls  are  free,  and  that  they  are  not 
crippled  by  distortions,  imposing  an 
unnatural  and  horrible  peuance  upon 
their  sex  ;  that  their  lives  arc  spent, 
from  day  to  day,  at  least  among  the 
waving  trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  engines  which  make  young 
children  old  before  they  know  what 
childhood  is,  and  give  them  the  ex- 
haustion and  infirmity  of  age,  without, 
like  age,  the  privilege  to  die.  God 
send  that  old  nursery  tales  were  true, 
and  that  gipsies  stole  such  children  by 
the  score  ! 

The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just 
been  run ;  and  the  close  hues  of 
people,  on  either  side  of  the  course, 
suddenly  breaking  up  and  pouring 
into  it,  impai'ted  a  new  liveliness  to 
the  scene,  which  was  again  all  busy 
movement.  Some,  hurried  e.agerly 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  winning 
horse ;  others,  darted  to  and  fro,  search- 
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\ng,  110  less  cagei'ly,  i'or  the  caiTiages 
tliey  li.id  leit  in  quest  of  bt-ttcr  sta- 
tions. Hero,  a  little  knot  gathered 
round  a  \h-.\.  and  thiniblo  taljle  to 
wateli  the  i>liicl<in;;  of  some  unhappy 
greenhorn  ;  and  there,  another  pro- 
prietor with  his  confederates  in 
various  disguises — one  man  in  spec- 
tacles, another,  with  an  eye-glass  iind 
a  stylish  hat  ;  a  third,  dressed  as  a 
farmer  well  to  do  in  the  world,  with 
his  top-coat  over  iiis  arm  and  his 
flash  notes  in  a  large  leathern  pocket- 
book  ;  and  all  with  heavy-handled 
whips  to  repi'esent  most  innocent 
eoimtry  fellows  who  had  trotted  tliere 
on  horseback — sought,  by  loud  and 
noisy  talk  and  pretended  play,  to 
entrap  some  unwary  customer,  while 
the  gentlemen  confederates  (of  more 
villanous  aspect  still,  in  clean  linen 
and  good  clothes,)  betrayed  their  close 
interest  in  the  concern  bj*  the  anxious 
furtive  glance  they  cast  on  all  new 
comers.  These,  would  be  hanging  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  wide  circle  of 
people  assembled  round  some  itine- 
I'ant  juggler,  opposed,  in  his  turn,  by 
a  noisy  band  of  music,  or  the  classic 
game  of  "  Ring  the  Bull,"  while 
ventriloquists  holding  dialogues  with 
wooden  dolls,  and  fortune-telling 
women  smothering  the  cries  of  real 
babies,  divided  with  them,  and  m.iny 
more,  the  general  attention  of  the 
company.  Drinking-tents  wci'e  full, 
glasses  began  to  clink  in  carriages, 
hampers  to  be  unpacked,  tempting 
provisions  to  be  set  forth,  knives  and 
forks  to  rattle,  champagne  coi'ks  to 
fly,  eyes  to  brii,'hten  that  were  not 
dull  before,  and  pickpockets  to  count 
their  gains  during  the  last  heat.  The 
attention  so  recently  strained  on  one 
object  of  interest,  was  now  divided 
among  a  hundred  ;  and,  look  where  you 
would,  there  was  a  motley  assemblage 
of  feasting,  laughing,  talking,  begging, 
gambling,  and  mummery. 

Of  the  gamblin!;-booths  there  was  a 
plentiful  show,  flourishing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  carpeted  ground,  striped 
hangings,  crimson  cloth,  pinnacled 
roofs,  geranium  pots,  and  livery  ser- 
vants.     Tlicro   were    the   Stranger's 


club-house,  the  Athenseum  club-house, 
the  Hampton  club-house,  the  .Saint 
James's  club-house,  and  half-a-mile  of 
club-houses  to  play  in;  and  there  were 
rougc-ct-noir,  French  hazard,  and  La 
Mcrveilk,  to  play  uf.  It  is  into  one  of 
these  booths  that  our  story  takes  its 
way. 

Fitted  up  with  three  tables  for  the 
purposes  of  play,  and  crowded  with 
players  and  lookers  on,  it  was — 
although  tiie  Largest  place  of  the  kind 
upon  the  course — intensely  hot,  not- 
withstanding that  a  portion  of  the 
canvas  roof  was  rolled  back  to  admit 
more  air,  and  there  were  two  doors  for 
a  free  passage  in  and  out.  Excepting 
one  or  two  men  who — each  with  a 
long  roll  of  half-crowns,  chequered 
with  a  few  stray  sovereigns,  in  his  left 
hand — staked  their  money  at  every 
roll  of  the  ball  with  a  business-like 
.sedateness  which  showed  that  they 
were  used  to  it,  and  had  been  pl.aying 
all  day,  and  most  probably  all  the  day 
before,  there  was  no  very  distinctive 
character  about  the  players,  who 
were  chiefly  youiig  men  apparently 
attracted  by  curiosity,  or  staking 
small  sums  as  part  of  the  amusement 
of  the  day,  witli  no  very  great  interest 
in  winning  or  losing.  There  were 
two  pei-soiis  pi'esent,  however,  who, 
as  peculiarly  good  specimens  of  a 
class,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Of  these,  one  was  a  man  of  si.x  or 
eight  and  fifty,  wiio  sat  on  a  chair 
near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  booth, 
with  his  hands  folded  on  the  top  of 
his  stick,  and  his  chin  appearing  above 
them.  He  was  a  tall,  fat,  long-bodied 
man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  in  a 
light  green  coat,  which  made  his  body 
look  still  longer  than  it  was  :  and  wore, 
besides,  drab  breeches  and  gaiters, 
a  white  neckerchief,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat.  Amid  all  the 
buzzing  noise  of  the  games,  and  the 
perpetual  passing  in  and  out  of 
people,  he  seemed  perfectly  calm  and 
abstracted,  without  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  e.xcitement  in  his  composition. 
He  exhibited  no  indication  of  weari- 
ness, nor,  to  a  casual  observer,  of 
interest  either.     There  he  sat,  quite 
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still  and  collected.  Sometimes,  but 
very  rai'ely,  he  nodded  to  some  pass- 
ing face,  or  beckoned  to  a  waiter  to 
obey  a  call  from  one  of  the  tables. 
The  next  instant  he  subsided  mto  his 
old  state.  He  might  have  been  some 
profoundly  deaf  old  gentleman,  who 
had  come  in  to  take  a  rest,  or  he 
might  have  been  patiently  waiting  for 
a  friend,  without  the  least  conscious- 
ness of  anybody's  presence,  or  fi.xed 
in  a  trance,  or  under  the  influence  of 
opium.  People  turned  round  and 
loolced  at  him  ;  he  made  no  gesture, 
caught  nobody's  eye, — let  them  pass 
away,  and  others  come  on  and  be 
succeeded  by  others,  and  took  no 
notice.  When  he  did  move,  it 
seemed  wonderful  how  he  could  have 
seen  anything  to  occasion  it.  And  so, 
in  truth,  it  was.  But  there  was  not 
a  face  that  passed  in  or  out,  which  this 
man  failed  to  see  ';  not  a  gestiu-e  at  any 
one  of  the  three  tables  that  was  lost 
upon  him  ;  not  a  word,  spoken  by  the 
bankers,  but  reached  his  ear  ;  not  a 
winner  or  loser  he  could  not  have 
marked  ;  and  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  place. 

The  other,  presided  over  the  rouge- 
et-noir  table.  He  was  probably  some 
ten  years  younger,  and  was  a  plump, 
paunchy,  stui'dy-looking  fellow,  with 
his  under  lip  a  little  pursed,  from  a 
habit  of  counting  money  inwardly  as 
he  paid  it,  but  with  no  decidedly  bad 
expression  in  his  face,  which  was 
rather  an  honest  and  jolly  one  than 
otherwise.  He  wore  no  coat,  the 
v/eather  being  hot,  and  stood  behind 
the  table  with  a  huge  mound  of  crowns 
and  half-cro^iTis  before  him,  and  a 
cash-box  for  notes.  This  game  was 
constantly  playing.  Perhaps  twenty 
people  would  be  staking  at  the  same 
time.  This  man  had  to  roll  the  ball, 
to  watch  the  stakes  as  they  were  laid 
down,  to  gather  them  oft"  the  colour 
which  lost,  to  pay  those  who  won,  to 
do  it  all  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to 
roll  the  ball  again,  and  to  keep  this 
game  perpetually  alive.  He  did  it  all 
with  a  rapidity  absolutely  marvellous  ; 
never  hesitating,  never  making  a  mis- 
take, never  stopping,  and  never  ceasing 


to  repeat  such  unconnected  phrases 
as  the  following,  which,  partly  from 
habit,  and  partly  to  have  something 
appropriate  and  business-lilce  to  say, 
he  constantly  poured  out  with  the  same 
monotonous  emphasis,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  order,  all  day  long  : — 

"  Rooge-a-nore  from  Paris  !  Gentle- 
men, make  your  game  and  back  your 
own  opinions — any  time  while  the  ball 
rolls — rooge-a-nore  from  Paris  gentle- 
men, it 's  a  Fi-ench  game,  gentlemen, 
I  brought  it  over  myself,  I  did  indeed  ! 
—  rooge-a-nore  froni  Paris  —  black 
wins — black — stop  a  minute,  sir,  and 
I  '11  pay  you  directly — two  there,  half 
a  pound  there,  three  there — and  one 
there — gentlemen,  the  ball 's  a  rolling 
— any  time,  sir,  while  the  ball  rolls  ! — 
the  beauty  of  this  game  is,  that  you 
can  double  j'om'  stakes  or  put  down 
your  money,  gentlemen,  any  time  while 
the  ball  rolls — black  again — black 
wins — T  never  saw  such  a  thing — I 
never  did,  in  all  my  life,  upon  my 
word  I  never  did  ;  if  any  gentleman 
had  been  backing  the  black  in  the  last 
five  minutes  he  must  have  won  five-and- 
forty  poimd  in  four  rolls  of  the  ball,  he 
must  indeed — Gentlemen,  we  've  port, 
sherry,  cigars,  and  most  excellent 
champagne.  Here,  wai-ter,  bring  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  let 's  have  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  cigars  here — and  let 's 
be  comfortable,  gentlemen— and  bring 
some  clean  glasses— any  time  while 
the  ball  rolls  '. — I  lost  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pound  yesterday,  gentle- 
men, at  one  roll  of  the  ball,  I  did 
indeed  ! — how  do  you  do,  sir,"  (recog- 
nising some  knowing  gentleman  with- 
out any  halt  or  change  of  voice,  and 
giving  a  wink  so  slight  that  it  seems 
an  accident)  "  will  you  take  a  glass  of 
sherry,  sir- — here,  v/ai-ter  !  bring  a 
clean  glass,  and  hand  the  sherry  to 
this  gentleman — and  hand  it  round, 
will  you  waiter — this  is  the  rooge-a^ 
nore  from  Paris,  gentlemen  —  any 
time  while  the  ball  rolls  ! — gentlemen, 
make  yom'  game,  and  back  your  o^vn 
opinions— it 's  the  rooge-a-nore  I'rom 
Paris — quite  a  new  game,  I  brought  it 
over  myself,  I  did  indeed — gentlemen, 
the  ball 's  a  rolling  !  " 
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This  officer  was  busily  plying  liis 
vocation  when  half-a-dozen  persons 
sjiuntereJ  ilirough  the  booth,  to  whom 
— but  without  stopping  either  in  his 
speech  or  work — lie  bowed  respect- 
fully ;  at  the  same  time,  directing,  l>y  a 
look,  the  attention  of  a  man  beside  him 
to  the  tallest  figure  in  the  group,  in 
recognition  of  whom  the  proprietor 
pulled  off  his  hat.  This  was  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawli,  with  whom  were  his 
friend  and  pupil,  and  a  small  train  of 
gentlemanly-di'cssed  men,  of  charac- 
ters more  doubtful  than  ()bscurL>. 

Tiie  proprietor,  in  a  low  voice,  bade 
Sir  Mulberry  good  day.  Sir  Mul- 
berry, in  the  same  tone,  bade  the  pro- 
prietor go  to  the  devil,  and  tm'ned 
to  speak  with  his  friends. 

There  was  evidently  an  iiTitible 
consciousness  about  him  that  ho  was  an 
object  of  curiosity,  on  this  fii'st  occasion 
of  sliowing  himself  in  public  after  the 
accident  that  hud  befallen  him  ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  appeared 
on  the  race-course,  that  day.  more  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  great  many 
people  who  knew  him,  and  so  getting 
over  as  much  as  possible  of  the  aimoy- 
ance  at  once,  than  with  any  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  sport.  There  yet 
remained  a  slight  sear  upon  his  face, 
and  whenever  he  w.as  recognised,  as 
he  wa.s  almost  every  minute  by  people 
sauntering  in  and  out,  he  made  a  rest- 
less effort  to  conceal  it  with  his  glove  : 
shov.ini;  how  keenly  ho  felt  the  dis- 
grace he  had  undergone. 

"Ah  !  Hawk,"  said  one  very  sprucely- 
dressed  personage  in  u  Is'cwmarket 
coat,  a  choice  neckerchief,  and  all 
other  accessories  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable kind.  "  How  d  'ye  do,  old 
fellow  ? " 

This  was  a  rival  ti-aiiier  of  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
person  of  all  othei"s  whom  Sir  Mul- 
berry most  hated  and  dreaded  to  meet. 
They  shook  hands  with  excessive 
cordiality. 

"  And  how  are  you  now,  old  fellow, 
hey?" 

''Quite  well,  quite  well,"  said  Sir 
MiUborry. 

■' That's i-ight/'said  tlie  other.  "  How 


d'ye  do,  Verisopht  ?  He's  a  little 
pulled  down,  our  friend  hero — rather 
out  of  condition  still,  hey  ? " 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  very  white  teeth,  and  that 
when  there  was  no  excuse  for  laugh- 
ing, he  generally  finished  with  tlie 
same  monosyllable,  which  he  uttered 
so  as  to  display  them. 

"  He  's  in  very  good  condition  ; 
there 's  nothing  the  matter  with  him," 
said  the  young  man  carelessly. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  'm  glad  to  hear 
it,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Have  you 
just  returned  from  Brussels  ?  " 

"  We  only  reached  town  late  last 
night,"  said  Lord  Frederick.  Sir 
Mulberry  turned  away  to  speak  to  one 
of  his  own  party,  and  feigned  not  to 
hear. 

"  Now,  upon  my  life,"  said  the 
friend,  attcctiug  to  speak  in  a  whisper, 
"  it  'b  an  uncommonly  bold  and  game 
thing  in  Hawk  to  show  himself  so 
soon.  I  say  it  advisedly;  there's  a 
vast  deal  of  courage  in  it.  Vou  see 
he  has  just  rusticated  long  enough  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  not  long  enough 
for  men  to  have  forgotten  that  deuced 
unpleas.int — by  the  bye — you  know 
the  rights  of  the  affair,  of  course  ? 
Why  did  you  never  give  those  con- 
founded papers  the  lie  ?  I  seldom  read 
the  papoi"3,  but  I  looked  in  the  papers 
for  that,  and  m.-iy  I  be " 

"  Look  in  the  paper?,"  intciTupted 
Sir  Mulberry,  turning  suddenly  round 
—  "  to-morrow  —  no,  next  day,  will 
yout" 

"Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
seldom  or  never  read  the  papers,"  said 
the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  but  I  will,  at  your  recommendation. 
What  shall  I  look  for  ? " 

"  Good  day,"  said  Sir  Mulberrj*, 
turning  abruptly  on  his  licc!,  and 
drawing  his  pupil  witli  him.  Falling, 
again,  into  tlie  loitering  careless  pace 
at  which  they  had  entered,  tliey  lounged 
out,  arm  in  ann. 

"  I  won't  give  him  a  cjse  of  murder 
to  read,"  muttered  Sir  MulbeiTy  with 
an  oath ;  "  but  it  shall  be  sometliing 
very  near  it,  if  whip-cord  cuts  and 
bludgeons  bi-uise." 
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IJis  companion  said  notliiag,  but 
there  was  sometliing  in  his  manner 
wliich  galled  Sir  Mulberry  to  add,  with 
nearly  as  much  ferocity  as  if  his  friend 
had  been  Nicholas  himself, 

"I  sent  Jenkins  to  old  Nicldeby 
before  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 
He  's  a  staunch  one;  he  was  back 
with  me  before  the  messenger.  I 
had  it  all  from  him  in  the  first  five 
minutes.  I  know  where  this  hound 
is  to  be  met  with — time  and  place 
both.  But  there  'a  no  need  to  talk ; 
to-morrow  will  soon  be  here." 

"  And  wha-at  's  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row ? "  inquired  Lord  Frederick. 

Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  honoured  him 
with  an  angry  glance,  but  condescended 
to  return  no  verbal  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry. Both  walked  sullenly  on,  as 
though  their  thoughts  were  busily 
occupied,  until  they  were  quite  clear 
of  the  crowd,  and  almost  alone,  when 
Sir  Mulberry  wheeled  round  to  return. 

"  Stop,"  said  his  companion,  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  you — in  earnest. 
Don't  turn  back.  Let  us  walk  here,  a 
few  minutes." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  that 
you  could  not  say  yonder  as  well  as 
here  ? "  returned  his  Mentor,  disen- 
gaging his  arm. 

"  Hawk,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  tell 
me  ;  I  must  know — " 

"  Must  know,"  interrupted  the  other 
disdainfully.  "  Whew !  Go  on.  If 
you  must  know,  of  course  there  's  no 
escape  for  me.     Must  know  !  " 

"  Must  ask  then,"  returned  Lord 
Frederick,  "  and  must  press  you  for  a 
plain  and  straight-forward  answer  — 
is  what  you  have  just  said,  only  a  mere 
whim  of  the  moment,  occasioned  by 
your  being  out  of  immour  and  irri- 
tated, or  is  it  your  serious  intention, 
and  one  that  you  have  actually  con- 
templated ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  yon  remember  what 
passed  on  the  subject  one  night,  when 
I  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  limb  ? " 
said  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Then  take  that  for  an  answer,  in 
the  devil's  name,"  replied  Sir  Mul- 
berry, "  and  ask  me  for  no  other  " 


Such  v,'as   tlio  ascendancy  he   had 
acquired  over  his  dupe,  and  such  the       ^m 
latter's  general   habit   of   submission,       ^| 
that,  for  the  moment,  the  young  man        ■ 
seemed  half-afraid  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject.    He  soon  overcame  this  feeling, 
however,  if  it  had  restrained  him  at 
all,  and  retorted  angrily  : 

"  If  I  remember  what  passed  at  the 
time  you  speak  of,  I  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  on  tliis  subject,  and  said  that, 
with  my  knowledge  or  consent,  you 
never  should  do  what  you  threaten 
now." 

"  Will  you  prevent  me  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Mulberry,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Ye-es,  if  I  can;"  returned  the 
other,  promptly. 

"  A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that 
last,"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  "  and  one 
you  stand  in  need  of.  Oh  !  look  to 
your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to 
look  to  mine." 

"  This  is  mine,"  retorted  Lord 
Frederick.  "  I  make  it  mine;  I  will 
make  it  mine.  It 's  mine  ali'eady.  I 
am  more  compromised  than  I  should 
be,  as  it  is." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  and  what  you 
please,  for  yourself,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
laerry,  affecting  an  easy  good  humour. 
"  Surely  that  must  content  you  !  Do 
nothing  for  me  ;  that 's  all.  1  advise 
no  man  to  interfere  in  proceedings 
that  I  choose  to  take.  I  am  sure 
you  know  me  better  than  to  do  so. 
The  fact  is,  I  see,  you  mean  to  offer 
me  advice.  It  is  well  meant,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  I  reject  it.  Now,  if  you 
please,  we  will  return  to  the  carriage. 
I  find  no  entertainment  here,  but  quite 
the  reverse.  If  we  prolonged  this 
conversation,  we  might  quarrel,  which 
would  be  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  either 
you  or  me." 

With  this  rejoinder,  and  waiting 
for  no  further  discussion,  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk  yawned,  and  very  leisurely 
turned  back. 

There  was  not  a  little  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  young  lord's  disposition  in 
this  mode  of  treating  him.  Sir  Mul- 
berr'y  clearly  saw  that  if  his  dominion 
were  to  last,  it  must  be  established 
now.     He  knew,  that  the  moment   he 
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became  violent,  the  youug  man  would 
become  violent  too.  Ho  had,  many 
times,  been  enabled  to  strengthen  his 
influence,  when  any  circumstance  had 
occurred  to  weaken  it,  by  adopting  this 
cool  and  laconic  style  ;  and  he  trusted 
to  it  now,  with  very  little  doubt  of  its 
entire  success. 

But  while  he  did  this,  and  wore  the 
most  careless  and  indifferent  depoi't- 
ment  that  his  practised  arts  enabled 
him  to  assume,  he  inwardly  resolved, 
not  only  to  visit  all  the  mortification 
of  being  compelled  to  suppress  his 
feelings,  with  additional  severity  upon 
Nicholas,  but  also  to  make  the  young 
lord  pay  dearly  for  it,  one  day,  in  some 
shape  or  other.  So  long  as  he  had 
been  a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands, 
Sir  Jlulberry  had  regarded  him  with 
no  other  feeling  than  contempt ;  but, 
now,  that  he  presumed  to  avow  opinions 
in  opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  turn 
upon  him  with  a  lofty  tone  and  an  air 
of  superiority,  he  began  to  hate  him. 
Conscious  that,  in  the  vilest  and  most 
worthless  sense  of  .the  term,  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  weak  young  lord, 
Sir  Mulberry  could  the  less  brook 
humiliation  at  his  hands ;  and  when  he  I 
began  to  dislike  him  he  measured  his  ! 
dislike — as  men  often  do — by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted 
upon  its  object.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  had 
,ilundei-ed,  duped,  deceived,  and  fooled  i 
iiis  pupil  in  every  possible  way,  it  , 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  that,  beginning  i 
to  hate  him,  he  began  to  hate  him 
cordially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  lord 
having  thought — which  he  very  sel- 
dom did  about  anything — and  seri- 
ously too,  upon  the  affair  with  Ni- 
cholas, and  the  cii'cumstances  which 
led  to  it,  had  arrived  at  a  manly 
and  honest  conclusion.  Sir  Mul- 
berry's coarse  and  insulting  be- 
haviour on  the  occasion  in  question 
had  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  his 
having  led  him  on  to  pursue  Miss 
Niekloby  for  jiurposes  of  his  own,  had 
been  lurking  there,  for  some  time  ;  he 
was  really  ashamed  of  his  share  in  the 


trans;ictiou,  and  deeply  mortified  by 
the  misgiving  that  he  had  been  gulled. 
He  had  had  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  these  things,  during  their  late 
retirement  J  and,  at  times,  when  his 
careless  and  indolent  nature  would 
peniiit,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity.  Slight  circumstances,  too, 
had  occurred  to  increase  his  suspicion. 
It  wanted  but  a  very  slight  circum- 
stance to  kindle  his  wrath  against  Sir 
Mulberry.  This,  his  disdainful  and 
insolent  tone  in  their  recent  conversii- 
tion  (the  only  one  they  had  held  upon 
the  subject  since  the  period  to  which 
Sir  Mulberry  referred)  effected. 

Thus,  they  I'cjoined  their  friends  : 
each  with  causes  of  dislike  against  the 
other,  rankling  in  his  breast :  and  the 
young  man  haunted,  besides,  with 
thoughts  of  the  vindictive  retaliation 
which  was  threatened  against  Nicholas, 
and  the  determination  to  prevent  it 
by  some  strong  step,  if  possible.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Sir  Mulberry,  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  silenced  him 
effectually,  could  not  suppress  his 
triumph,  or  forbe.ar  from  following  up 
w  hat  he  conceived  to  be  his  advantage. 
Mr.  I'yke  was  there,  and  Mr.  Pluck 
W.1S  there,  and  Colonel  Chouser,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  same  caste, 
and  it  was  a  great  point  for  Sir  Mul- 
berry to  show  them  that  he  had  not 
lost  ins  influence.  At  first,  the  yomig 
lord  contented  himself  with  a  silent 
detennination  to  take  measures  for 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  connec- 
tion immediately.  By  degrees,  he 
grew  more  angi-y,  and  was  exasperated 
by  jests  and  familiarities  which,  a  few- 
hours  before,  would  have  been  a  source 
of  amusement  to  him.  This  did  not 
serve  him ;  for,  at  such  bantering  or 
retort  as  suited  the  company,  he  was 
no  match  for  Sir  Mulberry.  Still,  no 
violent  rupture  took  place.  They 
returned  to  town  ;  ilessrs.  Pyke  and 
Pluck  and  other  gentlemen  frequently 
protesting  on  the  way  thither,  that  Sir 
Mulberry  had  never  been  in  such  tip- 
top spirits  in  all  his  life. 

They  dined  together,  sumptuously. 
The  wine  flowed  freely,  as  indeed  it 
had  done  all  day.   Sir  Mulberry  drank 
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to  recompense  himself  for  his  recent 
abstinence  ;  the  young  lord,  to  drown 
his  indignation  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  party,  because  tlie  wine  was  of  the 
best  and  they  had  nothing  to  pay.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  when  they  rushed 
out,  wild,  burning  ■with  wine,  their 
blood  boiling,  and  their  brains  on  fire, 
to  the  gaming-table. 

Here,  they  encountered  another 
party,  mad  like  themselves.  The  ex- 
citement of  play,  hot  rooms,  and  glar- 
ing lights,  was  not  calculated  to  allay 
the  fever  of  the  time.  In  that  giddy 
whirl  of  noise  and  confusion,  the  men 
were  delirious.  Who  thought  of 
money,  ruin,  or  the  morrow,  in  tlie 
savage  intoxication  of  the  moment  ? 
More  wine  was  called  for,  glass  after 
glass  was  drained,  their  parched  and 
scalding  mouths  were  cracked  with 
thirst.  Down  poured  the  wine  like 
oil  on  blazing  fire.  And  still  the  riot 
went  on.  The  debauchery  gained  its 
height  ;  glasses  \vere  dashed  upon  the 
floor,  by  hands  that  could  not  carry 
them  to  lips ;  oaths  were  shouted  out 
by  lips  which  could  scarcely  form  the 
words  to  vent  them  in  ;  drunken 
losers  cm-sed  and  roared  ;  some 
momited  on  the  tables,  waving  bottles 
above  tiieir  heads,  and  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  rest ;  some  danced,  some 
sang,  some  tore  the  cards  and  raved. 
Tumult  and  frenzy  reigned  supi'eme  ; 
when  a  noise  arose  that  di'owned  all 
others,  and  two  men,  seizing  each 
other  by  the  tlu-oat,  struggled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  dozen  voices,  until  now  unheard, 
called  aloud  to  part  them.  Those  who 
had  kept  themselves  cool,  to  wm,  and 
who  earned  their  li\'ing  in  such  scenes, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  combatants, 
and,  forcing  them  asunder,  di-agged 
them  some  space  apart. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberi'y, 
in  a  thick  hoarse  voice ;  "  he  struck 
me  !  Do  you  hear  '  I  say,  he  stnick 
me.  Have  I  a  friend  here  1  Who  is 
this  ?  Westwood.  Do  you  hear  me 
say  he  struck  me  ! " 

"  I  hear,  I  hear,"  replied  one  of 
those  who  held  him.  "Come  av/ay, 
for  to-night ! " 


"I  will  not,  by  G — "  he  replied. 
"  A  dozen  men  about  us  saw  the 
blow." 

"  To-morrow  will  be  ample  time,'" 
said  the  friend. 

"It  will  not  be  ample  time  !  ' 
cried  Sir  Mulberry.  "  To-night —  ai 
once — here  !  "  His  passion  was  sc 
great,  that  he  could  not  articulate 
but  stood  clenching  his  fist,  tearing 
his  hair,  and  stamping  upon  the 
gi'ound. 

"  What  is  this,  my  lord  1 "  said  one 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  "  Have 
blows  passed  ?  " 

"  One  blow  has,"  was  the  panting 
reply.  "  I  struck  him — I  proclaim  it 
to  all  here !  I  struck  him,  and  he 
knows  why.  I  say,  with  him,  let  this 
quaiTel  be  adjusted  now.  Captain 
Adams,"  said  the  young  lord,  looking 
hurriedly  about  him,  and  addressing 
one  of  those  who  had  interposed, 
"  Let  me  speak  with  you,  I  beg." 

The  person  addressed,  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  taking  the  young  man's 
arm,  they  retired  together,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  Sir  Mulberry 
and  his  friend. 

It  was  a  profligate  haunt,  of  the 
worst  repute,  and  not  a  place  in  which 
such  an  afi'air  was  Ukely  to  awaken 
any  sympathy  for  eitlier  party,  or  to 
call  forth  any  further  remonsti-ance  or 
interposition.  Elsewhere,  its  fui'ther 
progress  would  have  been  instantly 
prevented,  and  time  allowed  for  sober 
and  cool  reflection  ;  but  not  there. 
Disturbed  in  their  orgies,  the  party 
broke  up  ;  some,  reeled  av/ay  with 
looks  of  tipsy  gravity  ;  othei's,  with- 
drew, noisily  discussing  what  had  just 
occurred  ;  the  gentlemen  of  honour 
who  lived  upon  their  winnings  re- 
marked to  each  other,  as  they  went 
out,  that  Hawk  was  a  good  shot ;  and 
those  who  had  been  most  noisy,  fell 
fast  asleep  upon  the  sofas,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  seconds,  as  they 
may  be  called  now,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, each  with  his  principal,  met 
together  in  another  room.  Botli  utterly 
heartless,  bftth  men  upon  town,  both 
thoroughly  initiated  in  its  worst  vices, 
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both  dceijly  in  debt,  both  fallen  from 
some  hif^her  estate,  both  addicted  to 
every  depravity  lor  which  society  can 
find  some  genteel  name  and  plead  its 
most  depraving  conventionalities  as  an 
excnse,  they  were  uatui'ally  gentlemen 
of  most  unblemished  honour  them- 
selves, and  of  great  nicety  concerning 
tlie  honour  of  other  people. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  unusually 
cheerlul,  just  now  ;  for  the  afl'air  was 
pretty  certain  to  make  some  noise, 
and  cpuld  scarcely  fail  to  enhance 
their  reputations. 

"  This  is  an  awkward  affair,  .\tlams," 
said  Mr.  Wcstwood,  drawing  hlm.sclf 
up. 

"  Very,"  returned  the  captain  ;  "  a 
blow  has  been  struck,  and  there  is  but 
one  couree,  of  course." 

"  No  apology,  I  suppose  1 "  said 
Mr.  Westwood. 

"  Not  a  syllable,  sir,  from  my  man, 
if  wo  talk  till  doomsday,"  returned 
the  captain .  "  The  origin.al  cause  of 
dispute,  I  understand,  was  some  girl  or 
other,  ti)  whom  your  principal  applied 
certain  terms,  which  Lord  Frederick, 
defending  the  girl,  repelled.  But  this 
led  to  a  long  recrimination  upon  a 
great  many  sore  subjects,  charges, 
and  counter-charges.  Sir  Mulberry 
was  sarcastic  ;  Lord  Frederick  was 
e.vcited,  and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of 
provocation,  and  under  circumstances 
of  great  aggravation.  That  blow, 
unless  there  is  a  full  retraction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mnlbeny,  Lord  Frcdei'ick 
is  ready  to  justify." 

"  There  is  no  more  to  bo  said," 
returned  the  other,  "  but  to  settle  the 
hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It  "s 
a  responsiliility  ;  but  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  to  have  it  over.  Do  you  object 
to  say  at  smirise  ? " 

'•  Sharp  work,"  replied  the  captain, 
referring  to  his  watch  ;  "  however,  sis 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time 
breeding,  and  negotiation  is  only  a 
waste  of  words — no." 

"  Something  may  possibly  be  said, 
out  of  doors,  after  what  passed  in  the 
other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable 
that  we  should  be  off  without  delay, 
ftnd  quite  clear  of  to^vn,"   said  Air. 


Westwood.  "  What  do  you  say  to 
one  of  the  meadows  ojjposite  Twick- 
enham, by  the  river-side  I " 

The  captain  .saw  no  objection. 

"  Shall  we  join  company  in  tho 
avenue  of  trees  which  leads  from 
Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle 
the  exact  spot  when  we  ariive  there  ! " 
said  Mr.  Westwood. 

To  this,  the  captain  also  assented. 
After  ft  few  other  preliminaries, 
equally  brief — and  having  settled  the 
road  each  party  should  take  to  avoid 
suspicion — they  separated. 

"  We  shall  just  have  comfortabjo 
time,  my  lord,"  said  the  captain, 
when  he  had  communicated  tho 
arrangements,  '-'to  call  at  my  rooms 
for  a  case  of  pistols,  and  then  jog 
coolly  down.  If  you  will  allow  mo 
to  dismiss  your  servant,  we  '11  tako 
my  cab  ;  for  yours,  perhaps,  might  be 
recognised." 

What  a  contrast,  when  they  reached 
the  street,  to  the  scene  they  had  just 
left !  It  was  already  daybreak.  For 
the  flaring  yellow  light  within,  was 
substituted  the  clear,  bright,  glonous 
morning  ;  for  a  hot,  close  atmosphere, 
tainted  with  the  smell  of  expiring 
lamps,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of 
riot  and  dissipation,  the  free,  fresh, 
wholesome  air.  But  to  the  fevered 
head  on  which  that  cool  air  blew,  it 
seemed  to  come  laden  with  remorse  for 
time  mis-spent  and  countless  oppor- 
tunities neglected.  With  throbbing 
veins  and  burning  skin,  eyes  wild  and 
heavy,  thoughts  hurried  and  disor- 
dered, he  felt  as  though  the  light 
were  a  reproach,  and  shrunk  involun- 
tarily from  the  day  as  if  he  were  somo 
foul  and  hideous  tiling. 

"  Shivering  ?  "  said  the  captain. 
"  You  are  cold." 

"  Rather." 

"  It  does  strike  cool,  coming  out  of 
those  hot  rooms.  Wrap  that  clo:ik 
about  you.     So,  so  ;  now  we  're  off." 

They  i-attled  through  the  quiet 
streets,  made  theu'  call  at  the  cap- 
tain's lodgings,  cleared  the  town,  and 
emerged  upon  the  open  road,  without 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

Fields,  trees,  gai-dens,  hedges,  every- 
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tiling  looked  very  beautiful  ;  the  young 
man  scarcely  seemed  to  have  noticed 
them  before,  though  he  had  passed 
the  same  objects  a  thousand  times. 
Tliere  was  a  peace  and  serenity  upon 
them  all,  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  bewilderment  and  confusioji  of  his 
own  half-sobered  thoughts,  and  yet 
impressive  and  welcome.  He  had  no 
fear  upon  his  mind  ;  but,  as  he  looked 
about  him.  he  had  less  anger ;  and 
though  all  old  delusions,  relative  to 
his  worthless  late  companion.  Mere 
now  cleared  away,  he  i-ather  wished 
he  had  never  known  him  than  thought 
of  its  having  come  to  this. 

The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and 
many  other  daj's  and  nights  beside, 
all  mingled  themselves  up  in  one  unin- 
telligible and  senseless  whirl  ;  he  could 
notseparatethe  transactions  of  onetime 
from  those  of  another.  Now,  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  resolved  itself  into  some 
wild  tune  in  which  he  could  recognise 
scraps  of  airs  he  knew  ;  now,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  ears  but  a  stunning 
and  bewildering  sound,  like  rushing 
water.  But  his  companion  rallied  him 
on  being  so  silent,  and  they  tallced  and 
laughed  boisterously.  When  they 
stopped,  he  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking  ;  but, 
on  reflection,  he  remembered  when 
and  where  he  had  taken  the  cigar. 

They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate 
and  alighted,  leaving  the  carriage  to 
the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a 
smart  fellow,  and  jiearly  as  well 
accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as 
his  master.  Sir  Mulberry  and  his 
friend  were  already  there.  All  four 
walked,  in  profound  silence,  up  the 
aisle  of  stately  elm  trees,  which,  meet- 
ing far  above  their  heads,  formed 
a  long  green  perspective  of  gothic 
arches,  terminating,  like  some  old 
ruin,  in  the  open  sky. 

After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  confer- 
ence between  the  seconds,  they,  at 
length,  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking 
a  track  across  a  little  meadow,  passed 
Ham  House  and  came  into  some  fields 
beyond.  In  one  of  these,  they  stopped. 
The  ground  was  measured,  some  usual 
forms  gone  through,  the  two  principals 


were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  dis- 
tance agreed  upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry 
turned  his  face  towards  his  young 
adversary  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
very  pale — his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
his  dress  disordered,  and  his  hair 
dishevelled, — all,  most  probably,  the 
consequences  of  the  previous  day 
and  night.  For  the  face,  it  expressed 
nothing  but  violent  and  evil  passions. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ; 
gazed  at  his  opponent,  stedfastly,  for  a 
few  moments ;  and,  then  taking  the 
weapon  which  v/as  tendered  to  him, 
bent  his  eyes  upon  that,  and  looked  up 
no  more  until  the  word  was  given, 
when  he  instantly  fired. 

The  two  shots  were  fired,  as  neaily 
as  possible,  at  the  same  instant.  In 
that  instant,  the  young  lord  turned  his 
head  sharply  round,  fixed  upon  his 
adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  with- 
out a  groan  or  stagger,  fell  down  dead. 

"  He 's  gone  !  "  cried  Wcstwood, 
who,  with  the  other  second,  had  run 
up  to  the  body,  and  fallen  on  one  knee 
beside  it. 

"  His  blood  on  his  own  head,"  said 
Sir  Mulberry.  "He  brought  this 
upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

"  Captam  Adams,"  ci'ied  Westwood, 
hastily,  "I  call  you  to  witness  that 
this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  leave 
this  place  immediately,  push  for 
Brighton,  and  cross  to  France  with  all 
speed.  This  has  been  a  bad  business, 
and  may  be  worse,  if  we  delay  a  mo- 
ment. Adams,  consult  your  own 
safety,  and  don't  remain  here  ;  the 
living  before  the  dead — good  bye  !  " 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir 
Mulberry  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
him  away.  Captain  Adams  —  only 
pausing  to  convince  himself,  beyond 
all  question,  of  the  fatal  result— sped 
off  in  the  same  direction,  to  concert 
measures  with  his  servant  for  re- 
moving the  body,  and  securing  his  own 
safety  likcAvise. 

So  died  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
by  the  hand  which  he  had  loaded  with 
gifts,  and  clasped  a  thousand  times  ; 
by  the  act  of  him,  but  for  whom,  and 
others  like  him,  he  might  have  lived  a 
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happy  man,  and  died  with  children's 
faces  round  his  lied. 

The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  all  his 
majesty,  the  noble  river  ran  its  wind- 
ing course,  the  leaves  quivei*ed  and 
nistled  in  the  air,  the  birds  poured 
their  cheerful  songs  from  every  tree, 


the  short-lived  huttei-fly  fluttered  its 
little  wings  ;  all  the  light  and  life  of 
day  came  on ;  and,  amidst  it  all,  and 
pressing  down  the  grass  whose  every 
blade  bore  tv,-enty  tiny  lives,  lay  the 
dead  man,  with  his  stark  and  rigid 
face  tui'ued  upwards  to  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


THE    PROJECT    OF    MR.    RALPH    NICKLEBY    AND    HIS   FRIEND    APPROACHING   A   SIC- 
CESSFUL    ISSUK,     BECOMES    UNEXPECTEDLY    KNOWN    TO    ANOTHER    PARTY,   NOT 


ADMITTED    INTO    THEIR   CONFIDENCE. 


In  an  old  house,  dismal  dark  and 
dusty,  which  seemed  to  have  withered, 
like  himself,  and  to  iiave  grown  yellow 
and  shrivelled  in  hoarding  him  from 
the  light  of  day,  as  ho  had,  in  hoard- 
ing his  money,  lived  Arthur  Gride. 
Meagre  old  chairs  and  tables,  of  spare 
and  bony  make,  and  hard  and  cold  as 
misers'  hearts,  were  ranged,  in  grim 
array,  against  the  gloomy  walls  •,  atte- 
nuated presses,  grown  lank  and  lan- 
tern-jawed in  guarding  the  trcasinxs 
they  inclosed,  and  tottering,  as  though, 
fi'om  cousUnit  fearand  di'ead  of  thieves, 
shrunk  up  in  dark  corners,  whence  they 
cast  no  shadows  on  the  ground,  and 
seemed  to  hide  and  cower  from  obser- 
vation. A  tall  grim  clock  upon  the 
stairs,  with  long  lean  hands  and  famished 
face,  ticked  in  cautious  whispers  ;  and 
when  it  stiiick  the  time,  in  thin  and 
piping  sounds,  like  an  old  man's  voice, 
i-attled,  as  if  'twere  pinched  with 
hunger. 

.  No  fireside  couch  was  tliere,  to  invite 
repose  and  comfort.  Elbow-chairs 
there  were,  but  they  looked  uneasy  in 
tlieir  minds,  cocked  their  arms  suspi- 
ciously and  timidly,  and  kept  upon 
their  guard.  Otlicrs,  were  fantastically 
grim  and  gaunt,  as  having  drawn  them- 
selves up  to  their  utmost  height,  and 
put  on  their  fiercest  looks  to  stare  all 
comers  out  of  countenance.  Othere, 
again,  knocked  up  .against  their  neigh- 
boui-s,  or  leiuit  for  support  against  the 


wall — somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if  to 

call  all  men  to  witness  that  they  were 

not  worth  the  taking.    The  dark  square 

lumbering  bedsteads  seemed  built  for 

restless  dreams  ;  the  musty  hangings 

seemed  to  creep  in  i-canty  folds  toge- 

I  ther,   whispering   among    themselves, 

when  rustled  by  the  wind,  their  trcra- 

1  bling  knowledge  of  the  tempting  w.ires 

I  that   lurked  within  the  dark  and  tight- 

I  locked  closets. 

I  From  out  the  most  spare  and  hungi-y 
'  room  in  all  this  spare  and  hungry 
I  house,  there  came,  one  morning,  the 
I  trenmlous  tones  of  old  Gride's  voice, 
j  as  it  feebly  chirruped  forth  the  fag 
I  end  of  some  forgotten  song,  of  whicli 
!  the  burden  ran 

Ta— ran — tan — too, 
Throw  the  old  shoe, 
And  may  the  wedding  be  lucl<y ! 

which  he  repeated,  in  the  same  .shi-ill 
quavering  notes,  again  and  again,  until 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing  obliged  him  to 
desist,  and  to  pursue,  in  silence,  the 
occupation  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 
This  occupation  was,  to  take  down 
from  the  shelves  of  a,  worm-eaten  ward- 
robe, a  quantity  of  frowsy  garments, 
one  by  one  ;  to  subject  each  to  a  careful 
and  minute  inspection  by  holding  it  up 
against  the  light,  and  after  folding  it 
with  great  exactness,  to  lay  it  on  ono 
or  other  of  two  little  heaps  beside  him. 
He  never  took  two  articles  of  clothing 
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out  together,  but  always  brought  them 
forth,  singly  :  and  never  failed  to  shut 
the  wardrobe  door,  and  turn  the  key, 
between  each  visit  to  its  shelves. 

"  The  snuff-coloured  suit,"  said 
Arthur  Gride,  surveying  a  threadbare 
coat,  "  Did  I  look  well  in  snuff-coloiu-  ? 
let  me  think." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  ap- 
peared to  be  unfavom'able,  for  he 
folded  the  garment  once  more,  laid  it 
aside,  and  mounted  on  a  chair  to  get 
down  another  :  chu'ping  while  he  did 
so — 

Young,  loving,  and  fair, 

Oh  what  happiness  there  ! 

The  wedding  is  sure  to  be  lucky  ! 

"  They  always  put  in  '  young,' " 
said  old  Arthur,  "  but  songs  are  only 
wi'itteu  for  the  salve  of  rhyme,  and 
this  is  a  silly  one  that  the  poor  country 
people  sang,  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 
Though  stop — young  is  quite  right  too 
— it  means  the  bride — yes.  He,  he, 
he  !  It  means  the  bride.  Oh  dear, 
that 's  good.  That 's  very  good.  And 
true  besides — quite  true  !  " 

In  the  satisfaction  of  this  discovery, 
he  went  over  the  verse  again,  with 
increased  expression,  and  a  shake  or 
two  here  and  there.  He  tlieu  resumed 
his  employment, 

"  The  bottle-green,"  said  old  Arthur ; 
"the  bottle-green  was  a  famous  suit 
to  wear,  and  I  bought  it  very  cheap  at 
a  pawnbroker's,  and  there  was — he, 
he,  he  ! — a  tarnished  shilling  in  the 
waistcoat  poclcet.  To  think  that  the 
pawnbroker  shouldn't  have  known 
there  was  a  shilling  in  it  !  /  knew  it  ! 
I  felt  it  when  I  was  examining  the 
quality.  Oh,  what  a  dull  dog  !  It  was 
a  lucky  suit  too,  this  bottle-green. 
The  very  day  I  put  it  on  first,  old 
Lord  Mallowford  was  burnt  to  death 
in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits  fell 
in,  I  '11  be  married  in  the  bottle-green. 
Peg — Peg  Sliderslcew — I  '11  wear  the 
bottle-green  ! " 

This  call,  loudly  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  at  the  room  door,  brought  into 
the  apartment  a  short,  thin,  weasen, 
blear-eyed  old  woman,  palsy-stricken 
and  hideously  •  ugly,  who,  wiping  her 
bhrivelled  face  upon  her  dirty  apron, 


inquired,  in  that  subdued  tone  in 
which  deaf  people  commonly  speak  ; — 

"  Was  that  you  a  calling,  or  only 
the  clock  a  striking  ?  My  hearing 
gets  so  bad,  I  never  know  which  is 
which  ;  but  when  I  hear  a  noise,  I 
know  it  nrast  be  one  of  you,  because 
nothing  else  never  stirs  in  the  house." 

"  Me,  Peg— me,"  said  Arthur  Gride, 
tapping  himself  on  the  breast  to  render 
the  reply  more  intelligible. 

"  You,  eh  ? "  returned  Peg.  "  And 
what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  '11  be  married  in  the  bottle- 
green,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

"  It's  a  deal  too  good  to  l)e  mai-ried 
in,  master,"  rejoined  Peg,  after  a 
short  inspection  of  the  suit,  "  Haven't 
you  got  anything  worse  than  this  ?  " 

"Nothing  that'll  do,"  replied  old 
Arthur. 

"  Why  not  do  ?  "  retorted  Peg, 
"  Why  don't  you  wear  your  every- day 
clothes,  like  a  man — eh  ? " 

"  They  an't  becoming  enough,  Peg," 
returned  her  master. 

"  Not  what  enough  \ "  said  Peg. 

"  Becoming." 

"  Becoming  what  \ ".  said  Peg 
sharply.  "  Not  becoming  too  old  to 
wear  ? " 

Arthur  Gride  muttered  an  impre- 
cation on  his  Iiousekeeper's  deafness, 
as  he  roared  in  her  ear  : — 

"  Not  smart  enough  !  I  want  to 
look  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Look  \  "  cried  Peg.  "  If  she 's  as 
handsome  as  you  say  she  is,  she  won't 
look  much  at  you,  master,  ttike  your 
oath  of  that ;  and  as  to  how  jou 
look  yourself — pepper-and-salt,  bottle- 
green,  sky-blue,  or  tartan-plaid,  will 
make  no  difference  in  you." 

With  which  consolatory  assurance. 
Peg  Sliderskew  gathered  up  the  chosen 
suit,  and  folding  her  skinny  arms  upon 
the  bundle,  stood,  mouthing,  and  grin- 
ning, and  blinking  her  watei-y  eyes, 
like  an  uncouth  figure  in  some -mon- 
strous piece  of  carving. 

"  You  're  in  a  funny  humour,  an't 
you,  Peg  ?  "  said  Arthur,  with  not  the 
best  jjossible  gi'ace. 

"  Why,  isn't  it  enough  to  make 
me  I "   rejoined  the  old  woman.    "  I 
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sliall,  soon  cuougli,  be  put  out,  though, 
if  anybody  tries  to  domineer  it  over 
ino  :  and  so  I  give  you  notice,  master. 
Nobody  shall  bo  put  over  Peg  Slider- 
.sicew's  head,  after  so  many  years  ; 
you  know  that,  and  so  I  needn't  tell 
you  !  That  WDu't  do  for  me — no,  no, 
nor  for  you.  Try  that  once,  and  como 
to  iniin — ruin — ruin  ! " 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,  I  shall  never  try 
it,"  said  Arthur  .Gride,  appalled  by 
the  mention  of  the  word,  "  not  for  the 
world.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ruin 
mo  ;  wc  must  be  vei-y  cai'eful ;  more 
saving  than  ever,  with  another  mouth 
to  feed.  Only  we — we  mustn't  let  her 
lose  her  good  looks,  Peg,  because  1 
like  to  see  'em." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  find  good 
looks  come  expensive,"  returned  Peg, 
shaking  her  fore-finger. 

**But  she  can  eara  money  herself. 
Peg,"  said  Arthur  Gi'ide,  eagerly 
watching  what  effect  his  communi- 
cation produced  upon  the  old  woman's 
countenance  :  "  She  can  draw,  paint, 
work  all  manner  of  pretty  things  for 
ornamenting  stools  and  chairs  :  slip- 
pers, Peg,  watch-guards,  hair-chains, 
and  a  thousand  little  dainty  trifles 
that  I  couldn't  give  you  half  the  names 
of.  Then  she  can  play  the  piano,  (and, 
what 's  more,  she 's  got  one,)  and  sing 
like  a  little  bird.  She  '11  be  very  cheap 
to  dress  and  keep.  Peg  ;  don't  you 
think  she  will  ? " 

"  If  you  don't  let  her  make  a  fool 
of  you,  she  may,"  returned  Peg. 

"A  fool  of  vie  !  "  exclaimed  Arthur. 
"Trust  your  old  master  not  to  be 
fooled  by  pretty  faces,  Peg  ;  no,  no, 
no — nor  by  ugly  ones  neither,  Mrs. 
Sliderskew,"  he  softly  added  by  way 
of  soliloquy. 

"  You  're  a  saying  soraetliing  you 
don't  want  me  to  hear,"  said  Peg  ;  "  I 
know  you  are." 

"  Oh  dear  !  tlio  devil 's  in  tliis 
woman,"  muttered  Arthur ;  adding 
with  an  ugly  leer,  "  I  said  I  trusted 
everything  to  you.  Peg.    That  was  all." 

"  You  do  that,  master,  and  all  your 
cares  are  over,"  said  Peg  approvingly. 

«  When  I  do  that,  Peg  Sliderskew," 
ihougbt  Arthur  Gride,  "  they  will  be." 


Although  he  thought  this,  vei-y  dis- 
tinctly, he  durst  not  move  his  lips  lest 
the  old  woman  should  detect  him.  Ho 
even  seemed  half  afraiil  that  .she  might 
have  read  his  thoughts ;  for  he  leered 
coaxingly  upon  her,  as  he  said  aloud  : — 

"  Take  up  all  loose  stitches  in  the 
bottle-green  with  the  best  black  silk. 
Have  a  skein  of  the  best,  and  some 
new  buttons  for  the  coat,  and — this  i.s 
a  good  idea.  Peg,  and  one  you  '11  like, 
I  know — as  I  have  never  given  her 
anything  yet,  and  girls  like  such  atten- 
tions, you  shall  polish  up  a  sparkling 
necklace  that  I  've  got  up  stairs,  and 
I  '11  give  it  her  upon  the  wedding 
morning — clasp  it  round  her  charming 
little  neck  myself — and  take  it  away 
again  next  day.  He,  he,  he  ! — lock  it 
up  for  her.  Peg,  and  lose  it.  Who  '11 
bo  made  the  fool  of  there,  I  wonder,  to 
begin  with — eh  Peg  1  " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  appeared  to  approve 
highly  of  this  ingenious  scheme,  and 
expressed  her  satisfaction  by  various 
racivings  and  twitchings  of  her  head 
and  body,  which  by  no  means  enhanced 
her  charms.  These,  she  prolonged 
until  she  had  hobbled  to  the  door, 
when  she  exchanged  them  for  a  sour 
malignant  look,  and  twisting  her  under- 
jaw  from  side  to  side,  muttered  hearty 
cui-scs  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gride,  a* 
she  crept  slowly  down  the  stairs,  and 
paused  for  breath  at  nearly  every  one. 

"She's  half  a  witch,  I  think,"  said 
Arthur  Gride,  when  he  found  himself 
again  alone.  "  But  she 's  very  frugal, 
and  she  's  very  deaf.  Her  living  costs 
mo  next  to  nothing  ;  and  it 's  no  use 
her  hstening  at  keyholes;  for  she  can't 
hear.  She 's  a  charming  woman — for 
the  purpose  ;  a  most  discreet  old 
housekeeper,  and  worth  her  weight  in 
— copper." 

Having  txtoUcd  the  merits  of  his 
domestic  in  these  high  terms,  old 
Arthur  went  back  to  the  burden  of  his 
song.  The  suit  destined  to  grace  his 
approaching  nuptials  being  now  se- 
lected, he  replaced  the  others  with  no 
less  care  than  he  had  displayed  in 
drawing  them  from  the  musty  nooks 
where  they  had  sUcntly  reposed  for 
many  years. 
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Startled  by  a  ring  at  the  door,  he 
hastily  concluded  this  operation,  and 
locked  the  press  ;  but,  there  was  no 
need  for  any  particular  hurry,  as  the 
discreet  Peg  seldom  knew  the  bell  was 
rung  unless  she  happened  to  cast  her 
dim  eyes  upwards,  and  to  see  it  shalcing 
against  the  kitchen  ceiling.  After  a 
short  delay,  however,  Peg  tottered  in, 
followed  by  Newman  Noggs. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Noggs  !  "  cried  Arthur 
Gride,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  what  news  do  you 
bring  for  me  ?  " 

Newman,  with  a  stedfast  and  im- 
movable aspect,  and  his  fixed  eye  very 
fixed  indeed,  rephed,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  "  A  letter.  From  Mr. 
Nickleby.     Bearer  waits." 

"  Won't  you  take  a — a — " 

Newman  looked  up,  and  smacked 
his  lips. 

"  — A  chair  ? "  said  Arthxir  Gride. 

"  No,"  replied  Newman. "  Thank'ee." 

Arthur  opened  the  letter,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  devoured  its 
contents  with  the  utmost  greediness  : 
chuckling  rapturously  over  it,  and  read- 
ing it  several  times,  before  he  could 
take  it  from  before  his  eyes.  So  many 
times  did  he  peruse  and  re-peruse  it, 
that  Newman  considered  it  expedient 
to  remind  him  of  his  presence. 

"  Answer."  said  Ne^\'man.  "Bearer 
waits." 

"  True,"  replied  old  Arthur.  "  Yes 
— yes  ;  I  almost  forgot,  I  do  declare." 

"  I  thought  you  were  forgetting," 
said  Newman. 

"  Quite  right  to  remind  me,  Mr. 
Noggs.  Oh,  very  right  indeed,"  said 
Arthur.  "  Yes.  I  '11  write  a  line. 
I  'm — I  'm — rather  flurried,  Mr.  Noggs. 
The  news  is — " 

"  Bad  ? "  interrupted  Newman. 

"  No,  Mr.  Noggs,  thank  you  ;  good, 
good.  The  very  best  of  news.  Sit 
down.  I  '11  get  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
write  a  liue  in  answer.  I  '11  not  detain 
you  long.  I  know  you  're  a  treasure  to 
your  master,  Jlr.  Noggs.  He  speaks 
of  you  m  such  terms,  sometimes,  that, 
oh  dear  !  you  'd  be  astonished.  I  may 
say  that  I  do  too,  and  always  did.  I 
always  say  the  same  of  you." 


"  That 's  '  Curse  Mi".  Noggs  with  all 
my  heart  ! '  then,  if  you  do,"  thought 
Ne\vman,  as  Gride  hurried  out. 

The  letter  had  fallen  on  the  ground. 
Looking  carefully  about  him,  for  an 
instant,  Newman,  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  know  the  result  of  the  design  he  had 
overheard  from  his  office  closet,  caught 
it  up  and  rapidly  read  as  follows  : 

«  Gride, 

"  I  saw  Bray  again  this  morn- 
ing, and  proposed  the  day  after  to- 
morrow (as  you  suggested)  for  the 
marriage.  There  is  no  objection  on 
his  part,  and  all  days  are  alike  to  his 
daughter.  We  will  go  together,  and 
you  must  be  with  me  by  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be 
pmictual. 

"  Make  no  further  visits  to  the 
girl,  in  the  meantime.  You  have  been 
there,  of  late,  much  oftener  than  you 
should.  She  does  not  languish  for 
you,  and  it  might  have  been  dangerous. 
Restrain  your  youthful  ardour  for 
eight-and-forty  hours,  and  leave  her  to 
the  father.  You  only  undo  what  he 
does,  and  does  well. 
"  Yours, 

"  Ralph  Nickleby." 

A  footstep  was  heard  without.  New- 
man dropped  the  letter  on  tlie  same 
sjjot  again,  pressed  it  with  his  foot  to 
prevent  its  fluttering  away,  regained 
his  seat  in  a  single  stride,  and  looked 
as  vacant  and  unconscious  as  ever 
mortal  looked.  Arthur  Gride,  after 
peering  nervously  about  him,  spied  it 
on  the  ground,  picked  it  up,  and  sitting 
down  to  write,  glanced  at  Newman 
Noggs,  who  was  staring  at  the  wall 
with  an  intensity  so  remarkable,  that 
Artliur  was  quite  alarmed. 

"Do  you  see  anything  particulai', 
Mr.  Noggs  ? "  said  Arthur,  trying  to 
follow  tlie  direction  of  Newman's  eyes 
— which  was  an  impossibility,  and  a 
thing  no  man  had  ever  done. 

"  Only  a  cobweb,"  replied  Newman. 

«  Oh  !  is  that  all  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Newman.  "  There 's  a 
fly  in  it." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  cobwebs 
here,"  observed  Arthur  Glide. 
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"  So  there  arc  in  our  place,"  re- 
turned Newmiin  ;  "  and  tlies,  too.'* 

Newman  appeared  to  derive  great 
entertainment  from  this  repartee,  uud, 
to  tlie  great  discomposure  of  Arthur 
(i  ride's  nerves,  produced  a  series  of 
hharp  cracks  from  liis  tinger-joints, 
rcsembhng  the  noise  of  a  distant 
discliarge  of  small  artillery.  Ar- 
thur succeeded  in  finishing  his  reply 
to  Ralph's  note,  nevertheless,  and  at 
length  handed  it  over  to  the  eccenti'ic 
messenger  for  delivery. 

"  That's  it,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Gride. 

Newman  gave  a  nod,  put  it  in  his 
liat,  and  was  shuttling  away,  when 
Gride,  whose  doting  delight  knew  no 
Dounds,  beckoned  him  back  again,  and 
«aid,  in  a  shrill  whisper,  and  with  a 
grin  which  puckered  up  his  whole  face, 
and  almost  obscured  his  eyes  : 

"  Will  you — will  you  take  a  little 
drop  of  something — just  a  taste  J" 

In  good  fellowship  (if  Artlmr  Gride 
had  been  capable  of  it)  Newman  would 
not  have  dnnik  with  him  one  bubble 
of  the  richest  wine  that  was  ever  made  ; 
but  to  see  what  he  would  be  at,  and  to 
punish  him  as  mudi  as  he  could,  he 
accepted  the  ofi"er  immediately. 

Arthur  Gride,  therefore,  again  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  press,  and  from  a 
shelf  laden  with  tall  Flemish  drink- 
ing-glasses,  and  quaint  bottles :  some 
with  necks  like  so  many  storks,  and 
others  w-ith  square  Dutch-built  bodies 
and  short  fat  apoplectic  throats  :  took 
down  one  dusty  bottle  of  promising  ap- 
pearance, and  two  glasses  of  curiously 
small  size. 

"  You  never  tasted  tliis,"  said  Ar- 
tlun\  "  It 's  eau-cCor — golden  water. 
I  like  it  on  account  of  its  name.  It 's 
:i  delicious  name.  Water  of  gold, 
golden  water  !  O  dear  me,  it  seems 
quite  a  sin  to  drink  it ! " 

As  his  courage  appeai'ed  to  be  fast 
failing  him,  and  he  trifled  with  the 
stopper  in  a  manner  which  threatened 
the  dismissal  of  the  bottle  to  its  old 

filace,  Newman  took  up  one  of  the 
ittle  glasses,  and  clinked  it,  twice  or 
tlirice,  against  the  bottle,  as  a  gentle 
reminder  that  he  had  not  been  helped 
yet.     With  a  deep  sigh,  Arthur  Gride 


slowly  filled  it — though  not  to  the 
brim — and  then  filled  his  own. 

"  Stop,  stop ;  don't  drink  it  yet," 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  Newman's  , 
"  it  was  given  to  me,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  when  I  take  a  little  taste,  which 
is  ve — ry  seldom,  I  like  to  think  of  it 
beforehand,  and  teaze  myself,  ^^'e  '11 
drinlc  a  toast.  Shall  we  driidv  a  toast, 
Mr.  Noggs  I " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Newman,  eyeing  his 
little  glass  impatiently.  "  Look  sh.oi'p. 
Beai'er  waits." 

«  Why,  then,  I  '11  tell  you  what," 
tittered  Arthur,  "we'll  drink — he, he, 
he  ! — we  *li  druik  a  lady." 

"  The  ladies  ? "  said  Newinan. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Noggs,"  rephed  Grid'j, 
arresting  his  hand,  " «  lady.  You 
wonder  to  hear  me  say  a  lady — I 
know  you  do,  I  know  you  do.  Here  '.s 
little  Madeline — that 's  the  toast,  Mr, 
Noggs — little  Madeline  !" 

"  Madeline  !  "  said  Newman  ;  in- 
wardly adding,  "  and  God  help  her  ! " 

The  rapidity  and  unconcern  with 
which  Newman  dismissed  his  portion 
of  the  golden  water,  had  a  great  efl'cct 
upon  the  old  man,  who  sat  upright  iu 
his  chair,  and  gazed  at  him,  open- 
mouthed,  as  if  the  sight  had  taken 
away  his  breath.  Quite  unmoved, 
however,  Newman  left  him  to  sip  his 
own,  at  leisure,  or  to  pour  it  back  again 
into  the  bottle,  if  he  chose,  and  de- 
parted ;  after  greatly  outraging  the 
dignity  of  Peg  Slidei'skew  by  brushing 
l)asther,in  the  pass.age,  without  a  word 
of  apology  or  recognition. 

Mr.  Gride  and  his  housekeeper,  im- 
mediately on  being  left  alone,  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  discussed  the  arrange- 
ments which  should  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  young  bride.  As  they 
were,  Uke  some  other  committees,  ex- 
tremely dull  and  prolix  in  debate,  this 
history  may  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
Newman  Noggs  ;  thei-eby  combining 
advantage  with  necessity  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  do  so  under 
any  circumstances,  and  necessity  has 
no  law,  as  all  the  world  know. 

"  You  've  been  a  long  time,"  said 
Ralph,  when  Newman  returned. 
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"  He  was  a  long  time,"  replied  New- 
man. 

"  Bah  ! "  cried  Ralph  impatiently. 
"  Give  me  his  note,  if  he  gave  you 
one  :  his  message,  if  he  didn't.  And 
don't  go  away.  I  want  a  word  with 
you,  sh\" 

Ne^vman  handed  in  the  note,  and 
looked  very  virtuous  and  innocent 
while  his  employer  broke  the  seal, 
and  glanced  his  eye  over  it. 

"  He  '11  be  sure  to  come  ! "  muttered 
Ralph,  as  he  tore  it  to  pieces  ;  "  why 
of  course  I  know  he  '11  be  sure  to  come. 
What  need  to  say  that  1  Noggs  !  Pray 
sir,  what  man  was  that,  with  whom 
I  saw  you  in  tlie  street  last  night  \ " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Newman. 

"  You  had  better  refresh  your  me- 
mory, sir,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  threat- 
ening look. 

"  I  tell  you,"  returned  Newman 
boldly,  "  that  I  don't  know.  He 
came  here,  tv/ice,  and  asked  for  you. 
You  were  out.  He  came  again.  You 
packed  him  off,  yourself.  He  gave 
the  name  of  Brooker." 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  Ralph ; 
"what  then?" 

"  What  then  ?  Why,  then  he 
lurked  about  and  dogged  me  in  the 
street.  He  follows  me,  night  after 
night,  and  urges  me  to  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  you  ;  as  he  says  he  has 
been,  once,  and  not  long  ago  either. 
He  wants  to  see  you  face  to  face,  he 
says,  and  you'll  soon  hear  him  out, 
he  warrants." 

"  And  what  say  you  to  that  ? "  in- 
quired Ralph,  looking  Iceenly  at  his 
drudge. 

"  That  ifs  no  business  of  mine,  and 
I  won't.  I  told  him  he  miglit  catch 
you  in  the  street,  if  that  was  all  he 
wanted,  but  no  !  that  wouldn't  do. 
You  wouldn't  hear  a  word  there,  he 
said.  He  must  have  you,  alone  in  a 
room  with  tlie  door  locked,  where  he 
could  speak  without  fear,  and  you'd 
soon  change  your  tone,  and  hear  him 
patiently." 

"  An  audacious  dog  !"  Ralph  mut- 
tered, 

"  That's  all  I  know,"  said  Newman. 
"  I  say  again,  I  don't  know  what  man 


he  is.  I  don't  believe  he  knows,  him> 
self.  You  have  seen  him  ;  perhaps 
you  do." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Newman,  sulkily, 
"  don't  expect  me  to  know  him  too  ; 
that's  all.  You'll  ask  me,  next, 
why  I  never  told  you  this,  before. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  was  to  tell 
you  all  that  people  say  of  you  !  What 
do  you  call  me  when  I  sometimes  do  ? 
'  Brute,  ass  ! '  and  snap  at  me  hke  a 
dragon." 

This  was  trae  enough  ;  though  the 
question  which  Ne%vman  anticipated, 
was,  in  fact,  upon  Ralph's  lips  at  the 
moment. 

"  He  is  an  idle  ruffian,"  said  Ralph ; 
"  a  vagabond  from  beyond  the  sea 
where  he  travelled  for  his  crimes;  a 
felon  let  loose  to  run  his  neck  into  the 
halter  ;  a  swindler,  who  has  the  auda- 
city to  try  his  scliemes  on  me  who 
Icnow  him  well.  The  next  time  he 
tampers  with  you,  hand  him  over  to 
the  police,  for  attempting  to  extort 
money  by  lies  and  threats, — d  'ye  hear  ? 
— and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  He  shall 
cool  his  heels  in  jail,  a  little  time, 
and  I  '11  be  bound  he  looks  for  other 
folks  to  fleece,  when  he  comes  out. 
You  mind  what  I  say,  do  you  \ " 

"  I  hear,"  said  Newman. 

"  Doit  then,"  returned  Ralph,  "  and 
I  '11  reward  you.     Now,  you  may  go." 

Newman  readily  availed  himself  of 
the  permission,  and,  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  little  office,  remained  there, 
in  very  serious  cogitation,  all  day. 
"Wlicn  he  was  released  at  night,  he 
proceeded,  with  all  the  expedition  he 
coiUd  use,  to  the  City,  and  took  up  his 
old  position  behind  the  pump,  to  watch 
for  Nicholas — for  Newman  Noggs  was 
proud  in  his  way,  and  could  not  bear 
to  appear  as  his  friend,  before  the 
brothers  Cheeryble,  in  the  shabby 
and  degi-aded  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced. 

He  had  not  occupied  this  position, 
many  minutes,  when  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  Nicholas  approaching,  and 
darted  out  from  his  ambuscade  to 
meet  him.  Nicholas,  on  hi.s  ))a:-t,  waii 
no  less  pleased  to  encounter  his  friend. 
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whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time  ; 
80,  their  gi-eetinq;  wns  a  warm  one. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  jou,  at  that 
moment,"  said  Nicliolas. 

"  That 's  rigiit,"  rejoined  Newman, 
"  and  I  of  you.  I  coiildn  't  help  coming 
np,  to-night.  I  say,  I  think  I  'm  going 
to  find  out  something." 

"  And  what  may  that  Be  ? "  returned 
Nicholas,  smiling  at  tliis  odd  commu- 
nication. 

"  I  don 't  know  what  it  may  be,  I 
don't  know  what  it  may  not  be,"  said 
Newman  ;  "it 's  some  secret  in  which 
your  uncle  is  concerned,  but  what, 
I've  not  yet  been  able  to  discover, 
although  I  have  my  strong  suspicions. 
I  '11  not"  hint  'cm  now,  in  case  you 
should  bo  disappointed." 

"/  disappointed  !"  cried  Nicholas  ; 
"  am  I  interested  1 " 

"  I  think  you  are,"  replied  New- 
man. "  I  have  a  crotchet  in  my  iiead 
that  it  nmst  be  so.  I  have  found  out 
a  man,  who,  plainly  knows  more  than 
ho  cares  to  tell  at  once.  And  he  has 
already  dropped  such  hints  to  me  as 
jiuzzle  me — 1  say,  as  puzzle  me,"  said 
Newman,  scratching  his  I'cd  nose  into 
ft  state  of  violent  inflammation,  and 
staring  at  Nicholas  with  all  his  might 
and  main  meanwhile. 

Admiring  what  could  have  wound  his 
friend  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  mystery, 
Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of 
questions,  to  elucidate  the  cause  ;  but 
in  vain.  Newman  could  not  be  drawn 
into  any  more  explicit  statement,  tiian 
a  repetition  of  the  perplexities  he  had 
already  thrown  out,  and  a  confused 
oration,  showing,  How  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  the  utmost  caution  ;  how 
the  lynx-eyed  Ralph  had  already  seen 
him  in  company  with  his  unknown  cor- 
respondent ;  and  how  he  had  baffled 
tlio  said  Ralph  by  extreme  guarded- 
ness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of 
speech  :  having  prcpai-ed  himself  for 
such  a  contingency  from  the  first. 

Remembering  his  companion's  pro- 
pensity,— of  which  hi.s  nose,  indeed,  | 
perpetually  warned  all  beholders  like  \ 
a  beacon, — Nicholas  had  di-awii  liim  j 
into  a  sequestered  tavern.  Here,  I 
they  fell  to  reviewing  the  origin  and  | 


progress  of  their  acquaintance,  as  men 
sometimes  do,  and  tracing  out  the 
little  events  by  which  it  was  most 
strongly  marked,  came  at  lust  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Bobster. 

"  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  New 
man,  "  that  you  never  told  me  the 
young  lady's  real  name." 

"  Madeline  !  "  said  Nicholas. 

"Madeline  !"  cried  Newman  ;  "  wliat 
Madeline  ?  Her  other  name — say  her 
other  name." 

"  Bray,"  said  Nicholas,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  It 's  the  same  !  "  cried  Newman. 
"  Sad  story  !  Can  you  stand  idly 
by,  and  let  that  unnatural  marriage 
take  place  without  one  attempt  to 
save  her  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  exclaimed 
Nicholas,  starting  up  ;  "marriage  !  are 
you  mad  ] " 

"Are  you  ?  is  she  ?  are  you  blind, 
deaf,  senseless,  dead  ? "  said  Newman. 
"Do  you  know  that  within  one  day, 
by  means  of  your  uncle  Ralph,  she 
will  be  married  to  a  man  as  bad  as  he, 
and  worse,  if  worse  there  is  ?  Do  you 
know  that,  within  one  day,  she  will  bo 
sacrificed,  as  sure  {is  you  stand  there 
alive,  to  a  hoary  wTetch — a  devil  born 
and  bred,  and  grey  in  devils'  ways  ? " 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  replied 
Nicholas.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  be  care- 
ful !  I  am  left  here  alone,  and  those 
who  could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  i-escuo 
her,  are  far  away.  What  is  it  that  you 
mean  ? " 

"  I  never  heard  lier  name,"  said 
Newman,  choking  with  his  energy. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  How  was 
I  to  know  ?  SVe  might,  at  least,  havt 
had  some  time  to  think  !  " 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ? "  cried 
Nicholas. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  aiTive  at 
this  information  ;  but,  after  a  great 
quantity  of  extraordinary  pantomime, 
which  in  no  way  assisted  it,  Nicholas, 
who  was  almost  as  wUd  as  Newman 
Noggs  himself,  forced  the  latter  down 
upon  his  seat  and  held  him  dowi  umtil 
he  began  his  tale. 

Rage,  astonishment,  indignation,  and 
a  stox'm  of  passions,  rushed  through  the 
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listener's  heart,  as  the  plot  was  laid  1  "  Stop  him  !  "  ci-ied  Newman,  bolt- 
Iiare.  He  no  sooner  understood  it  all,  I  ing  out  in  pursuit.  "  He  '11  be  doing 
than  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  ;  something  desperate  —  he  '11  mm-der 
ti-embhng  in  every  limb,  he  darted  somebody  —  hallo  !  there,  stop  hun. 
from  the  house.  I  Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  !  " 


CHAPTER  LTI. 

NICHOLAS  DESPAIBS  OF  RESCUING  MADELINE  BRAY,  BUT  PLUCKS  UP  HIS  SPIRITS 
AGAIN,  AND  DETERMINES  TO  ATTEMPT  JT.  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE 
KENWIGSES   AND    LILLTVICKS. 


Finding  that  Newman  was  deter- 
mined to  arrest  his  progress  at  any 
hazard,  and  apprehensive  that  some 
well-intentioned  passenger  attracted 
by  the  cry  of  "stop  thief,"  might 
really  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  per- 
son, and  place  hira  in  a  disagreeable 
predicament  froin  which  he  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself,  Nicholas  soon  slaclcened  his 
pace,  and  suffered  Newman  Noggs  to 
come  up  with  him  :  which  he  did,  in  so 
breathless  a  condition,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  he  could  have  held  out  for 
a  minute  longer. 

"  I  will  go  straight  to  Bray's,"  said 
Nicholas.  "I  will  see  this  man. 
If  there  is  a  feeling  of  humanity 
lingering  in  his  breast,  a  spark 
of  consideration  for  his  own  child, 
motherless  and  friendless  as  she  is, 
I  will  awaken  it." 

"  You  will  not,"  replied  Newman. 
*'  You  will  not,  indeed." 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  pressing 
onward,  "  I  will  act  upon  my  first 
impulse,  and  go  straight  to  Ralph 
Nickleby." 

"  By  the  time  you  reach  his  house 
he  will  be  in  bed,"  said  Newman. 

"  I  '11  drag  him  from  it,"  cried 
Nicholas. 

'•'  Tut,  tut,"  said  Noggs.  «  Be 
jourself." 

"  You  are  the  best  of  friends  to  me, 
Newman,"  rejoined  Nicholas  after  a 
pause,  and  taking  his  hand  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  have  made  head  against 
many  trials  ;  but  the  misery  of  another, 
and  such  misery,  is  involved  in  this 


one,  that  I  declare  to  you  I  am  ren- 
dered desperate,  and  know  not  how 
to  act." 

In  truth,  it  did  seem  a  hopeless 
case.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any 
use  of  such  intelligence  as  Newman 
Noggs  had  gleaned,  when  he  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  closet.  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  compact  between 
Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  would  not 
invalidate  the  marriage,  or  render 
Bray  averse  to  it,  who,  if  he  did  not 
actually  know  of  the  existence  of 
some  such  understanding,  doubtless 
suspected  it.  What  had  been  hinted 
with  reference  to  some  fraud  on 
Madeline,  had  been  put,  Avith  sufficient 
obscurity, by  Arthur  Gride, but  coming 
from  Newman  Noggs,  and  obscured 
still  fm-ther  by  the  smoke  of  his  pocket 
pistol,  it  became  wholly  unintelligible, 
and  involved  in  utter  darkness. 

"  There  seems  no  ray  of  hope," 
said  Nicholas. 

"The  greater  necessity  for  cool- 
ness, for  reason,  for  consideration, 
for  thought,"  said  Newman,  pausing  at 
every  alternate  word,  to  look  anxiously 
in  his  friend's  face.  "  Where  are  the 
brothers  ? " 

"  Both  absent  on  urgent  business,  as 
they  will  be  for  a  week  to  come." 

"  Is  there  no  wny  of  commimicatmg 
with  them  I  no  way  of  getting  one  of 
them  here,  by  to-morrow  night  ? " 

"Impossible  !"  said  Nicholas,  "the 
sea  is  between  us  and  them.  With 
the  fairest  winds  that  ever  blew,  to  go 
and  return  would  take  three  days  and 
uirrhts." 
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"  Their  nojihew — "  said  Newman, 
*'  their  old  clerli." 

"  What  could  cither  do,  that  I  can- 
not ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  Witli 
reference  to  thein,  especially,  1  am 
enjoined  to  the  strictest  silence  on 
this  subject.  What  right  have  I  to 
betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me, 
when  nothing  but  a  mii'ade  can  pre- 
vent this  sacrifice  ? " 

"  Think,"  urged  Newman.  "  Is 
there  no  way  1 " 

"  There  is  none,"  said  Nicholas,  in 
utter  dejection.  "  Not  one.  The 
father  tu-ges — the  daughter  consents. 
These  demons  have  her  in  their  toils  ; 
legal  right,  might,  power,  money,  and 
every  influence  are  on  their  side. 
How  can  I  hope  to  save  her  ? "' 

"Hope  to  the  last!"  said  Newman, 
clapping  him  on  the  back.  "  Always 
hope  ;  that 's  a  dear  boy.  Never  leave 
oft"  hoping  ;  it  don't  answer.  Do  you 
mind  me,  Nick  I  it  don't  answer. 
Don't  leave  a  stone  unturned.  It's 
always  something,  to  know  you  've 
done  the  most  you  could.  But,  don't 
leave  off  hoping,  or  it 's  of  no  use  doing 
anything.     Hope,  hope,  to  the  last  !  " 

Nicholas  needed  encouragement. 
The  suddenness  with  which  intelli- 
gence of  the  two  usurers'  plans  had 
come  upon  him,  the  little  time  which 
remained  for  exertion,  the  probability, 
almost  amounting  to  certainty  itself, 
that  a  few  hours  wouKl  place  Madeline 
Bray  for  ever  beyond  his  reach,  con- 
sign her  to  unspeakable  misery,  and 
perhaps  to  an  untimely  death  :  all  this 
quite  stunned  and  overwhelmed  him. 
Every  hope  connected  with  her  that 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  fomi,  or 
had  entertained  unconsciously,  seemed 
to  fall  at  his  feet,  withered  and  dead. 
Every  chami  witli  which  his  memory 
or  imagination  had  surrounded  her, 
presented  itself  before  him,  only  to 
heighten  his  anguish  and  add  new 
bitterness  to  his  despair.  Every  feel- 
ing of  sjTupathy  for  her  forlorn  con- 
dition, and  of  admiration  for  her 
heroism  and  fortitude,  aggravated  the 
indignation  which  shook  him  in  every 
limb,  and  swelled  his  heart  almost  to 
bursting. 


But,  if  Nicholas's  own  heart  cmbnr- 
rassed  him,  Newman's  came  to  his 
relief.  There  was  so  nmch  earnest- 
ness in  his  remonstrance,  and  such 
sincerity  and  fervour  in  his  manner, 
odd  and  ludicrous  as  it  always  was, 
that  it  imparted  to  Nicholas  new 
firnmess,  and  enabled  him  to  say,  after 
he  had  walked  on  for  some  little  way 
in  silence, 

"  You  read  me  a  good  lesson, 
Newman,  and  I  will  profit  by  it 
One  step,  at  least,  I  may  take — am 
bound  to  take  indeed — and  to  that  i 
will  apply  myself  to-moiTow." 

"  What  is  that  1  "  asked  Noggs, 
wistfully.  "  Not  to  threaten  Ralph  ? 
Not  to  see  the  father  I " 

"  To  see  the  daughter,  Newman," 
replied  Nicholas.  "  To  do,  what,  after 
all,  is  the  utmost  that  the  brothers 
c(juld  do,  if  they  were  here,  as  Heaven 
send  they  were  !  To  reason  with  her 
upon  this  hideous  union,  to  point  out 
to  her  all  the  horrors  to  which  she  is 
h.Tstening  :  rashly,  it  may  be,  and 
without  due  reflection.  To  entreat 
hei",  at  least,  to  pause.  She  can  have 
had  no  counsellor  for  her  good. 
Perhaps  even  I  may  move  her  so 
far  yet,  though  it  is  the  eleventh 
hoiu",  and  she  upon  the  very  brink 
of  ruin." 

"  Bravely  spoken  ! "  said  Newman. 
"  Weil  done,  well  done  !  Yes.  Very 
good." 

"And  I  do  declare,"  cried  Nicholas, 
with  honest  enthusiiism,  "  that  in  tlii.s 
eft'ort  I  am  influenced  by  no  selfish  or 
pci-sonal  considerations,  but  by  pity 
for  her,  and  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  this  scheme ;  and  that  I 
would  do  the  same,  were  there  twenty 
rivals  in  the  field,  and  I  the  last  and 
least  favoiu-ed  of  them  all." 

"  You  would,  I  believe,'  said  New- 
man. "  But  where  are  you  hurrying 
now  ?" 

"Homewards,"  answered  Nicholas. 
"  Do  you  come  with  me,  or  shall  I  say 
good  night  ?  " 

"  I  '11  come  a  little  way,  if  you  will 
but  walk  :  not  run,"  said  Noggs. 

"  I  cannot  walk  to-night,  Newman," 
retiimed    Nicholas,    huiTiedly.     "  I 
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must  move  rapidly,  or  I  could  not 
draw  my  breath.  I  '11  tell  you  what 
I've  said  and  done,  to-morrow  !  " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  lie 
darted  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  crowds  which  thronged 
the  street,  was  quickly  lost  to  view. 

"  He 's  a  violent  youth  at  times,"  said 
Newman,  lookuig  after  him  ;  "  and 
yet  I  like  him  for  it.  There 's  cause 
enough  now,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  Hope ! 
I  said  hope,  I  think  !  Ralph  Nickleby 
and  Gride  v.'itli  their  heads  together — 
and  hope  for  the  opposite  party  ! 
Ho  !  ho  ! " 

It  was  v/ith  a  very  melancholy 
laugh  that  Newman  Noggs  concluded 
tliis  soh'loquy  ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
very  rueful  countenance,  that  he 
turned  about,  and  went  plodding  on 
his  way. 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  been  to  some  small  tavern 
or  dram-shop  ;  that  being  his  way,  in 
more  senses  than  one.  But,  Newman 
was  too  much  interested,  and  too 
anxious,  to  betake  himself  even  to  this 
resource,  and  so,  with  many  despond- 
ing and  dismal  reflections,  went 
straight  home. 

It  had  come  to  pass,  that  afternoon, 
that  Miss  Morleena  Kenwigs  had 
received  an  invitation  to  repair  next 
day,  per  steamer  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  unto  the  Eel-pie  Island  at 
Twickenham  :  there  to  make  merry 
upon  a  cold  collation,  bottled-beer, 
shrub,  and  shrimps,  and  to  dance  in 
the  open  air  to  the  music  of  a  loco- 
motive band,  conveyed  thither  for  the 
nurpose  :  the  steamer  being  specially 
engaged  by  a  dancing-master  of  exten- 
sive connection  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  immerous  pupils,  and  the  pupils 
displaying  their  appreciation  of  the 
dancing-master's  services  by  pur- 
chasing themselves,  and  inducing  their 
friends  to  do  the  like,  divers  light-blue 
tickets,  entitling  them  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition. Of  these  light-blue  tickets, 
one  had  been  presented  by  an  ambi- 
tious neighbour  to  Miss  Morleena 
Kenwigs,  with  an  invitation  to  join  her 
daughters  ;  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  rightly 


deeming  that  the  honour  of  the  family 
was  involved  in  Miss  Morleena's 
making  the  most  splendid  appearance 
possible  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  testi- 
fying to  the  dancing-master  that  there 
were  other  dancmg-masters  besides 
him,  and  to  all  fathers  and  mothers 
present  that  other  people's  children 
could  learn  to  be  genteel  besides 
theirs,  had  fainted  away,  twice,  under 
the  magnitude  of  her  preparations, 
but,  upheld  by  a  determination  to  sus- 
tain the  family  name  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  was  still  hard  at  work  when 
Newman  Noggs  came  home. 

Now,  between  the  italian-ironing  of 
frills,  the  flouncing  of  trowsers,  the 
trimming  of  frocks,  the  faintings  and 
the  comings-to  again,  incidental  to  tlie 
occasion,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  so 
entirely  occupied,  that  she  had  not 
observed,  until  within  half  an  hour 
befoi'e,  that  the  flaxen  tails  of  Miss 
Morleena's  hair  were,  in  a  manner,  run 
to  seed  ;  and  that,  unless  she  were  put 
under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hair- 
dressei',  she  never  could  achieve  that 
signal  triumph  over  the  daughters  of 
all  other  people,  anything  less  than 
which  would  be  tantamoimt  to  defeat. 
This  discovery  drove  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to 
despair  ;  for  the  hair-dresser  lived 
three  streets  and  eight  dangerous 
crossings  oft' ;  Morleena  could  not  be 
trusted  to  go  there  alone,  even  if  such 
a  proceeding  were  strictly  proper  :  of 
wliich  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  her  doubts  ; 
Mr.  Kenwigs  had  not  retunied  from 
business  ;  and  there  was  nobody  to 
take  her.  So,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  first 
slapped  Miss  Kenwigs  for  being  the 
cause  of  her  vexation,  and  then  shed 
teai's. 

"  You  ungi'ateful  child  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  "  after  I  have  gone  through 
what  I  have,  this  night,  for  your  good." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  ma,"  replied 
Morleena,  also  in  tears  ;  "  my  hair 
will  grow." 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  naughty 
thing  ! "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  don't ! 
Even  if  I  was  to  trust  you  by  yourself 
and  you  were  to  escape  being  run 
over,  I  know  you  'd  run  in  to  Lam'a 
Chopkins,"  Avho  was  the  daughter  of 
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tho  ambitious  neighbour, "  and  tell  hex* 
wliat  yon  're  going  to  wear  to-morrow, 
I  know  you  would.  You've  no  proper 
pride  in  yourself,  and  are  not  to  be 
trusted  out  of  si^lit,  for  an  instant." 

Deploring  the  evil-niindedness  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  in  these  tenns, 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  distilled  fresh  drops  of 
vexation  from  hei  eyes,  and  declared 
that  she  did  believe  there  never  was 
anybody  so  tried  as  she  was.  There- 
upon, Morleena  Kenwigs  wept  afresh, 
and  they  bemoaned  thcmselvcB  to- 
gether. 

Matters  were  at  this  point,  as  New- 
man Noggs  was  heard  to  limp  past 
the  door  on  his  way  up-stairs  ;  when 
Jlrs.  Kenwigs,  gaining  new  hope  from 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  hastily 
removed  from  her  countenance  as 
many  traces  of  her  late  emotion  as 
were  efface.able  on  so  short  a  notice  : 
and  presenting  herself  before  him,  and 
representing  their  dilemma :  entreated 
that  he  would  escoi't  Morleena  to  the 
hair-dresser's  shop. 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  you,  Mr.  Noggs," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  if  I  didn't  know 
what  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature 
you  are — no,  not  for  worlds.  I  am  a 
weak  constitution,  Jlr.  Noggs,  but  ray 
spirit  would  no  more  let  me  ask  a 
favour  wh.ere  I  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  its  being  refused,  than  it 
would  let  me  submit  to  sec  my  children 
trampled  down  and  trod  upon,  by  envy 
and  lowness  ! " 

Ne\vman  was  too  good-natured  not 
to  have  consented,  even  without  this 
avowal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Kenwigs.  Accordingly,  a  very 
few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  he  and 
Miss  Morleena  were  on  their  way  to 
the  hair-dl-esser's. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  hair-di-esser's  ; 
that  is  to  say,  peo])le  of  a  coarse  and 
^'ulgar  turn  of  mind  might  have  called 
it  a  barber's ;  for  they  not  only  cut  and 
curled  ladies  elegantly,  and  children 
carefully, but  shaved  gentlemen  easily. 
Still,  it  was  a  highly  genteel  est.iblish- 
racnt— quite  first-rate  in  fact — and 
there  were  displayed  in  the  window, 
besides  other  elegancies,  waxen  busts 
of  .a  lia;lt.t  lady  and  a  dark  gentleman 


which  were  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  some 
ladies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  dark  gentleman  was  actually  a 
portrait  of  the  spirited  young  pro- 
prietor ;  and  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween their  head-dresses — both  wore 
very  glossy  hair,  with  a  narrow  walk 
straight  down  the  middle,  and  a  pro- 
lusion of  flat  circular  curls  on  both 
sides  —  encour.aged  the  idea.  The 
better  infomied  among  the  sex,  how- 
ever, made  light  of  this  assertion,  for 
however  willing  they  were  (and  they 
were  very  willing)  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  handsome  face  and  figure  of  the 
proprietor,  they  held  the  countenance 
of  tiie  dark  gentleman  in  the  window 
to  be  an  exquisite  and  abstract  idea  of 
masculine  beauty,  realised  sometimes, 
perhaps,  among  angels  and  miUtary 
men,  but  very  rarely  embodied  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  mortals. 

It  was  to  this  establishment  that 
Newman  Noggs  led  Miss  Kenwigs  in 
8.afety.  The  proprietor,  knowing  that 
Miss  Kenwigs  had  three  sisters,  each 
with  two  flaxen  tails,  and  all  good 
for  .sixpence  a-piece,  once  a  month  at 
least,  promptly  deserted  an  old  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  just  lathered  for 
shaving,  and  handing  him  over  to  the 
journeyman,  (who  was  not  very  popu- 
lar among  the  ladies,  by  reason  of  his 
obesity  and  middle  age)  waited  on  the 
young  lady  himself. 

Just  as  this  change  had  been  elTected, 
there  presented  himself  for  shaving,  a 
big,  burly,  good-humoured  coal-heaver 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  who,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  chin,  requested  to 
know  when  a  sliaver  would  be  dis- 
engaged. 

The  joumej-man  to  whom  this  ques- 
tion was  put,  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
young  proprietor,  and  the  young  pro- 
prietor looked  scornfully  at  the  coal- 
heaver  :  observing  at  the  same  time — 

"  You  won't  g^  shaved  here,  my 
man." 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  the  coal-heaver. 

"  We  don't  shave  gentlemen  in  your 
line,"  remarked  the  young  proprietor, 

"  Why,  I  see  you  a  shaving  of  a 
baker,  when  I  was  a  looking  through 
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the  windei'j  last  week,"  said  the  coal- 
heaver. 

"  It 's  necessary  to  draw  tlie  line 
somewheres,  my  fine  feller,"  replied 
the  pi'incipal.  "  We  di-aw  the  line 
there.  We  can't  go  beyond  bakers. 
If  we  was  to  get  any  lower  than  bakers, 
our  customers  would  desert  us,  and  we 
might  shut  up  shop.  You  must  try 
some  other  establishment,  sir.  We 
couldn't  do  it  here." 

The  applicant  stared ;  grinned  at 
Newman  Noggs,  who  appeared  highly 
entertained  ;  looked  slightly  round  the 
shop,  as  if  in  depreciation  of  the  poma- 
tum pots  and  other  articles  of  stock; 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  moutli  and 
gave  a  very  loud  whistle ;  and  then  put 
it  in  again,  and  walked  out. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  just 
been  lathered,  and  who  was  sitting  in 
a  melancholy  manner  witli  his  face 
turned  towards  tlie  wall,  appeared 
quite  unconscious  of  this  incident,  and 
to  be  insensible  to  everything  around 
him  in  the  depth  of  a  reverie— a  very 
mournful  one,  to  judge  from  the  sighs 
he  occasionally  vented — in  which  he 
was  absorbed.  Affected  by  this  ex- 
ample, the  proprietor  began  to  clip 
Miss  Kenwigs,  the  journeyman  to 
scrape  the  old  gentleman,  and  Newman 
Noggs  to  read  last  Sunday's  paper,  all 
three  in  silence  :  when  Miss  Kenwigs 
uttered  a  shrill  little  scream,  and  New- 
man, raising  his  eyes,  saw  that  it  had 
been  eUcited  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  old  gentleman  turning  his  head, 
and  disclosing  the  features  of  Mr. 
Lillyvick  the  collector. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  they 
wex'e,  but  strangely  altered.  If  ever 
an  old  gentleman  had  made  a  point  of 
appearing  in  public,  shaved  close  and 
clean,  that  old  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Lillyvick.  If  ever  a  collector  had 
borne  himself  hke  a  collector,  and 
assumed,  before  all  men,  a  solemn  and 
portentous  dignity  as  if  he  had  the 
world  on  his  book^  and  it  was  all  two 
quarters  in  arrear,  that  collector  was 
Mr.  Lillyvick.  And  now,  there  he 
sat,  with  the  remains  of  a  beard  at 
least  a  week  old,  encumbering  his  chin; 
a  soiled  and  crumpled  shirt-frill  crouch- 


ing, as  it  were,  upon  his  breast,  instead 
of  standing  boldly  out ;  a  demeanour 
so  abashed  and  drooping,  so  despondent, 
and  expressive  of  such  humiliation, 
grief,  and  shame ;  that  if  the  souls  of  forty 
unsubstantial  housekeepers,  all  of  whom 
had  had  their  water  cut  off  for  non- 
payment of  the  rate,  could  have  been 
concentrated  in  oue  body,  that  one  body 
could  hardly  have  expressed  such 
mortification  and  defeat  as  were  now 
expressed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick the  collector. 

Ne%vman  Noggs  uttered  his  name, 
and  Mr.  Lillyvick  groaned :  then 
coughed  to  hide  it.  But  the  groan 
Avas  a  full-sized  groan,  and  the  cough 
was  but  a  wheeze. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  1 "  said 
Newman  Noggs. 

«  Matter,  sir  !  "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick. 
"  The  plug  of  life  is  dry,  sir,  and  but 
the  mud  is  left." 

This  speech — the  style  of  which 
Newman  attributed  to  Mr.  Lillyvick's 
recent  association  with  theatrical  cha- 
racters— not  being  quite  explanatory, 
Newman  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
ask  another  question,  when  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick prevented  him,  by  shaldng  his 
hand  mournfully,  and  then  waving  hia 
own. 

"Let  me  be  shaved!"  said  Mr, 
Lillyvick.  "  I  shall  be  done  before 
Morleeua — it  is  Morleena,  isn't  it  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Newman. 

"  Kenwigses  have  got  a  boy,  haven't 
they  ?  "  inquired  the  collector. 

Again  Newman  said  "  Yes." 

"  Is  it  a  nice  boy  ?  "  demanded  tha 
collector. 

"It  ain't  a  very  nasty  one,"  returned 
Newman,  rather  embarrassed  by  the 
question. 

"  Susan  Kenwigs  used  to  say,"  ob- 
served the  collector,  "  that  if  ever  she 
had  another  boy,  she  hoped  it  might 
be  like  me.  Is  this  one  like  me,  Mr, 
Noggs  ? " 

This  was  a  puzzling  inquiry  ;  but 
Newman  evaded  it,  by  replying  to  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  that  he  thought  tlie  baby 
might  possibly  come  like  him  in 
time. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some- 
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boily  like  mc,  somehow,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  "before  I  die." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  do  that,  yet 
awhile  I  "  said  Newman. 

Unto  which  Mr.  Lillyvieiv  replied  in 
a  solemn  voice, "  Let  nic  be  shaved  !  " 
and  again  consigning  himself  to  the 
liands  of  the  joiu'neyman,  said  no 
more. 

This  was  remarkable  behaviour. 
So  remarkable  ditl  it  seem  to  Miss 
Morleena,  that  that  young  lady,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  having  her  ear 
sliced  off,  had  not  been  able  to  forbear 
looking  round,  some  score  of  times, 
during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  Of  her, 
however,  Mr.  Lilly vick  took  no  notice: 
rather  striving  (so,  at  least,  it  seemed 
to  Newman  Noggs)  to  evade  her  ob- 
servation, and  to  shrink  into  himself 
whenever  ho  attracted  her  regards. 
Newman  wondered  very  much  what 
could  have  occasioned  this  altered 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  collector  ; 
but,  philosophically  reflecting  that  he 
would  most  likely  know,  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  he  could  perfectly  afford 
to  wait,  he  was  very  little  disturbed 
by  the  singularity  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's deportment. 

The  cutting  and  cui'ling  being  at 
last  concluded,  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had  been  some  time  waiting,  rose  to 
go,  and,  walking  nut  with  Newman  and 
his  charge,  took  Newman's  arm,  and 
proceeded  for  some  time  without 
making  any  obsei'vation.  Newman, 
who  in  power  of  taciturnity  was  ex- 
celled by  few  people,  made  no  attempt 
to  break  silence  ;  and  so  they  went  on, 
until  they  had  very  nearly  reached 
Miss  Morlecna's  home,  when  Mr. 
Lillyvick  said — 

"  Were  the  Kenwigses  very  much 
overpowered,  Mr.  Noggs,  by  that 
uews  ? " 

"  What  news  I"  retmiied  Newman. 

"  That  about — my — being " 

*•'  Man-icd  !  "  suijgesiod  Newman. 

"  Ah  !  "  repliedllr.  Lillyvick,  with 
another  groan — this  time  not  even 
disguised  by  a  wheeze. 

"  It  made  ma  cry  when  she  knew 
it,"  intei'posed  Miss  Moidcena,  "  but 
we  kept  it  from  her  for  a  long  time  ; 


and  pa  was  very  low  in  his  R])irits,  but 
he  is  better  now  ;  and  I  was  very  ill, 
but  I  am  better  too." 

"  Would  you  give  your  great-uncle 
Lillyvick  a  kiss  if  he  was  to  ask  you, 
Morleena  ? "  said  the  collector,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"  Yes, — uncle  Lillyvick,  I  would," 
returned  Miss  Morleena,  with  the 
energy  of  both  her  parents  combined  ; 
"but  not  aunt  Lillyvick.  She's  not 
an  aunt  of  mine,  and  I  'II  never  call 
her  one." 

Immediately  upon  the  utterance  of 
these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick  caught 
Miss  Morleena  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her ;  and,  being  by  this  time  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  Jlr. 
Kenwigs  lodged  (which,  as  has  been 
before-mentioned,  usually  stood  wide 
open),  he  walked  straight  up  into  Mr. 
Kenwigs'  sitting-room,  and  put  Miss 
Morleena  down  in  the  midst.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  were  at  supper.  At 
sight  of  their  perjured  relative,  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  turned  faint  and  p.ale,  and 
Mr.  Kenwigs  rose  majesticall}'. 

"  Kenwigs,"said  the  collector, "shake 
hands." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  the 
time  has  been,  when  I  was  proud  to 
shake  hands  with  such  a  man  as  that 
man  as  now  surweys  me.  The  time  li.as 
been,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "when 
a  wisit  from  that  man  has  excited  in 
me  and  my  family's  boozums  sens.a- 
tions  both  nateral  and  awakening. 
But,  now,  I  look  upon  that  man  witli 
emotions  totally  surpassing  every  think, 
and  I  ask  myself  where  is  his  /ionour, 
where  is  his  straight-for'ardncss,  and 
where  is  his  human  natiir." 

"  Susan  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick, turning  humbly  to  his  niece, 
"  don't  you  s.ay  anything  to  me  \ " 

"She  is  not  equal  to  it,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  striking  the  table  em- 
phatically. "  What  with  the  nursing 
of  a  healthy  babby,  and  the  reflcctior.s 
upon  your  cruel  conduct,  four  pints 
of  malt  liquor  a  day  is  hardly  able  to 
sustain  her." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  poor  collector 
meekly,  "  that  the  baby  is  a  healthy 
one.     I  am  very  glad  of  that." 
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This  was  touching  the  Kenwigses 
on  their  tenderest  point.  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and 
Mr.  Kenwigs  evinced  great  emotion. 

"  My  pleasantest  feeling,  all  the  time 
that  child  was  expected,"  said  Mr. 
KenvWgs,  mournfully, "  was  a  thinking, 
'  if  it 's  a  boy,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  ;  for 
I  have  heard  its  uncle  Lillyvick  say 
again  and  again  he  would  perfer  our 
having  a  boy  next — if  it 's  a  boy,  what 
will  his  uncle  Lillyvick  say — what  will 
he  like  him  to  be  called — will  he  be 
Peter,  or  Alexander,  or  Pompej',  or 
Diorgeenes,  or  what  will  he  be  I '  and 
now  when  I  look  at  him — a  precious, 
unconscious,  helpless  infant,  with  no 
use  in  his  little  arms  but  to  tear  his 
little  cap,  and  no  use  in  his  little  legs 
but  to  kick  his  little  self — v/hen  I  see 
him  a-lying  on  his  mother's  lap,  cooing 
and  cooing,  and,  in  his  innocent  state, 
almost  a  choking  hisself  with  his 
little  fist — when  I  see  him  such  a 
infant  as  he  is,  and  think  that  that 
uncle  Lillyvick,  as  was  once  a  going  to 
be  so  fond  of  him,  has  withdrawed  him- 
self away,  such  a  feeling  of  weugeance 
comes  over  me  as  no  language  can 
depicter,  and  I  feel  as  if  evea  that 
holy  babe  was  a  telling  me  to  hate 
him." 

This  affecting  picture  moved  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  deeply.  After  several  im- 
perfect words,  M-hieh  vainly  attempted 
to  struggle  to  the  surface,  but  were 
drowned  and  washed  away  by  the 
strong  tide  of  her  tears,  she  spake. 

"Uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "to 
think  that  you  should  have  turned 
your  back  upon  me  and  my  dear 
children,  and  upon  Kenwigs  which  is 
the  author  of  their  being — you  who 
was  once  so  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  who,  if  anybody  had  told  us  such 
a  thing  of,  we  should  have  withered 
with  scorn  like  lightning — you  that 
little  Lillyvick,  our  first  and  earliest 
boy,  was  named  after  at  the  very  altar 
—oh  gracious  ! " 

"  Was  it  money  that  we  cared  for  ? " 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  Was  it  property 
that  we  ever  thought  of  ? " 

"  No,"  cried  Mrs.  Kemvigs,  "  I 
scorn  it" 


«  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  and 
always  did." 

"  My  feelings  have  been  lancerated," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  my  heart  has 
been  torn  asunder  with  anguish,  I  have 
been  thrown  back  in  my  confinement, 
my  unoffending  infant  has  been  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  and  fractious, 
Morleena  has  pined  herself  away  to 
nothing  ;  all  this  I  forget  and  forgive, 
and  with  you,  uncle,  I  never  can 
quarrel.  But  never  ask  me  to  receive 
her — never  do  it,  uncle.  For  I  ■\\ill 
not,  I  will  not,  I  won't,  I  won't,  I 
won't ! " 

"  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
wigs, "  consider  your  child." 

"  Yes,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  I 
will  consider  my  child  !  I  will  consider 
my  child !  my  own  child,  that  no 
uncles  can  deprive  me  of ;  my  own 
hated,  despised,  deserted,  cut-off  little 
child."  And,  here,  the  emotions  of 
Airs.  Kenwigs  became  so  violent,  that 
Mr.  Kenwigs  was  fain  to  administer 
hartshorn  mternally,  and  vinegar  ex- 
ternally, and  to  destroy  a  staylace, 
four  petticoat  strings,  and  several  small 
buttons, 

Newman  had  been  a  silent  spectatoif 
of  this  scene;  for  Mr.  Lillyvick  had 
signed  to  him  not  to  withdraw,  and  Mr. 
Kenwigs  had  further  solicited  his  pre- 
sence by  a.  nod  of  invitation.  When 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been,  in  some  degree, 
restored,  and  Ne\viTian,  as  a  person 
possessed  of  some  influence  with  her, 
had  remonstrated  and  begged  her  to 
compose  herself,  Mr.  Lillyvick  said  in 
a  faltering  voice  : 

"  I  never  shall  ask  anybody  here 
to  receive  my  —  I  needn't  mention 
the  word ;  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Kenwigs  and  Susan,  yesterday  was 
a  week  she  eloped  with  a  half-pay 
captain  ! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  started 
together. 

"  Eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain," 
repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "  'oasely  and 
falsely  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain — ■ 
with  a  bottle-nosed  captain  that  any 
man  might  have  considex'ed  himself 
safe  from.  It  was  in  this  room,"  said 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  looking  sternly  rounci, 
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"  that  I  fii"st  sec  Henriuttii  Petowker. 
It  is  ill  this  room  that  I  tui'n  her  off, 
for  ever." 

This  declaration  completely  chanpted 
the  whole  posture  of  affairs.  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  threw  hcreelf  upon  the  old 
);.:nUcman's  neck,  bitterly  rcproachinj^ 
herself  for  her  late  harshness,  anil 
exclaiming  if  she  had  suffered,  what 
must  his  suffcriiijjs  have  been  !  Mr. 
Kenwigs  grasped  his  hand,  and  vowed 
eternal  friendship  and  remorse.  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  was  horror-stricken  to  thinlc 
that  she  should  ever  have  nourished  in 
her  bosom  such  a  snake,  adder,  viper, 
serpent,  and  base  crocodile,  as  Hen- 
rietta Petowker.  Mr.  Kenwigs  argued 
tliat  she  nmst  have  been  bad  indeed 
not  to  have  impi'ovcd  by  so  long  a 
contemplation  of  Mrs.  Ken  wigs's  virtue. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  remembered  that  Mr. 
Kenwigs  had  often  said  that  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
Miss  Petowker's  conduct,  and  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  she  could  liave 
been  blinded  by  such  a  wretch.  Mr. 
Kenwigs  remembered  that  he  had  had 
his  suspicions,  but  did  not  wonder  why 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  not  had  hers,  as  she 
was  all  chastity,  purity,  and  truth,  and 
Henrietta  all  baseness,  falsehood,  and 
deceit.  And  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Kenwigs 
both  said,  with  strong  feeling  and  tears 
of  sympathy,  that  everything  happened 
for  the  best  ;  and  conjured  the  good 
collector  not  to  give  way  to  unavailing 
grief,  but  to  seek  consolation  in  the 
society  of  those  affectionate  relations 
whose  arms  and  hearts  were  ever  open 
to  him. 

"  Out  of  affection  and  regard  for 
you,  Susan  and  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  "  and  not  out  of  revenge  and 
spite  against  her,  for  she  is  below  it, 
I  shall,  to-morrow  morning,  settle  upon 
your  children,  and  make  payable  to 
the  sui'vivors  of  them  when  they  come 
of  age  or  mai-ry,  that  money  that  I 
once  meant  to  leave  'em  in  my  will. 
The  deed  sh.all  be  executed  to-morrow, 
and  Mr.  Noggs  shall  be  one  of  the 
witnesses.  He  heara  me  promise  this, 
and  he  shall  see  it  done." 

Overpowered  by  this  noble  and  gcne- 
roos  offer,  Mr.  Kenwigs,  Mrs.  Ken- 


wigs, and  Miss  Morlccna  Kenwigs,  all 
began  to  sob  together  ;  and  the  noise  of 
their  sobbing,  communicating  itself  to 
the  next  room,  where  the  children  lay 
a-bed,  and  causing  them  to  cry  too, 
Mr.  Kenwigs  rushed  wildly  in,  and 
bringing  them  out  in  his  arms,  by  two 
and  two,  tumbled  them  down  in  their 
niijhtcaps  and  gowns  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  aud  called  upon  them  to 
thank  and  bless  him. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
when  a  heart-rending  scene  had  ensued 
and  the  children  were  cleared  away 
again,  "  Give  me  some  supper.  This 
took  place  twenty  mile  fi-om  town.  I 
came  up  this  mornmg,  and  have  been 
lingering  about,  all  day,  without  being 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  come  and 
see  you.  I  humoured  her  in  every- 
thing, she  had  her  own  way,  she  did 
just  as  she  pleased,  and  now  she  has 
done  this.  There  was  twelve  teaspoons 
and  twenty-four  pound  in  sovereigns — 
I  missed  them  first — it's  a  trial — I 
feel  I  shall  never  be  able  to  knock  a 
double  knock  again,  when  I  go  my 
rounds — don't  say  anything  more  about 
it,  please — the  spoons  were  worth — 
never  mind — never  mind  ! " 

Witli  such  muttered  outpourings  as 
these,  the  old  gentleman  shed  a  few 
tears  ;  but,  they  got  him  into  the  elbow- 
chair,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  without 
much  pressing,  to  make  a  liearty  sup- 
per, and  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
his  first  pipe  and  disposed  of  half-a- 
dozen  glasses  out  of  a  crown  bowl  of 
punch,  ordered  by  Mr.  Kenwigs  in 
celebration  of  his  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  he  seemed,  though  still 
very  humble,  quite  resigned  to  his  fate, 
and  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by 
the  (light  of  his  wife. 

"  When  I  see  that  man,"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  with  one  hand  romul  Jlra. 
Kenwigs's  waist  :  his  other  hand  .sup- 
porting his  pipe  (which  made  him 
wink  and  cough  very  much,  for  lie 
was  no  smoker)  :  and  his  eyes  on 
ilorleena,  who  sat  upon  her  imcln's 
knee,  "when  I  see  that  man  as 
mingling,  once  again,  in  the  spear 
which  he  adorns,  and  see  his  affections 
deweloping  themselves   in   legitimate 
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sitiwations,  I  feel  that  his  natur  is  as  I  my  infant  children  purvided  for  in 
elewated  and  expanded,  as  his  standing  life,  seem  to  whisper  to  me  softly, 
afore  society  as  a  public  character  j '  This  is  an  ewent  at  which  Evins 
is  unimpeached,    and   the   woices   of  itself  looks  down  ! ' " 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


CONTAINING   THE   FURTHER     PROGRESS   OF   THE   PLOT   CONTRIVED   BY    JIR.    RALPH 
NICKLEBY    AND    MR.    ARTHUR    GRIDE. 


With  that  settled  i-esolution  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  which  extreme 
circumstances  so  often  give  birth, 
acting  upon  far  less  excitable  and 
more  sluggish  temperaments  than  that 
M-hich  was  the  lot  of  Madeline  Bray's 
admirer,  Nicholas  started,  at  dawn  of 
day,  from  the  restless  couch  which 
no  sleep  had  visited  on  the  previous 
night,  and  prepared  to  make  that  last 
appeal,  by  whose  slight  and  fragile 
thread  her  only  remaining  hope  of 
escape  depended. 

Although  to  restless  and  ardent 
minds,  morning  may  be  the  fitting 
season  for  exertion  and  activity,  it  is 
not  always  at  that  time  that  hope  is 
strongest  or  the  spirit  most  sanguine 
and  buoyant.  In  trying  and  doubtful 
positions,  use,  custom,  a  steady  con- 
templation of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us,  and  a  familiarity  with 
them,  imperceptibly  diminish  our  ap- 
prehensions and  beget  comparative 
indifference,  if  not  a  vague  and  reck- 
less confidence  in  some  relief,  the 
means  or  nature  of  which  we  care  not 
to  foresee.  But  when  we  come,  fresh, 
upon  such  things  in  the  morning,  witJi 
that  daric  and  silent  gap  between  us 
and  yesterday;  with  every  link  in  tlie 
brittle  chain  of  hope,  to  rivet  afresh  ; 
our  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool 
calm  reason  substituted  in  its  stead  ; 
doubt  and  misgiving  revive.  As  the 
traveller  sees  farthest,  by  day,  and 
becomes  aware  of  rugged  mountains 
and  trackless  plains  which  the  friendly 
darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  sight 
and  mind  together,  so,  the  wayfarer  in 
the  toilsome  path  of  human  life,  sees, 
with  each  returning  sun,  some  new 
obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  height  ' 


to  be  attained.  Distances  stretch  out 
before  him  which,  last  night,  were 
scarcely  taken  into  account,  and  the 
light  -H-hich  gilds  all  nature  with  its 
cheerful  beams,  seems  but  to  shine 
upon  the  weary  obstacles  that  yet 
he  strewn  between  him  and  the  grave. 

So  thought  Nicholas,  when,  with  the 
impatience  natural  to  a  situation  like 
his,  he  softly  left  the  house,  and,  feel- 
iug  as  though  to  remain  in  bed  were 
to  lose  most  precious  time,  and  to  be 
up  and  stirring  were  in  some  way  to 
promote  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
wandered  into  London ;  perfectly 
well  knowing  that  for  hours  to  come 
he  could  not  obtain  speech  with 
Madehne,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
wish  the  intervening  time  away. 

And,  even  now,  as  he  paced  the 
streets,  and  listlessly  looked  round  on 
the  gi'adually  increasing  bustle  and 
preparation  for  the  day,  everything 
appeared  to  yield  him  some  new  occa- 
sion for  despondency.  Last  night,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  young,  affectionate,  and 
beautiful  creature,  to  such  a  wretch, 
and  in  such  a  cause,  had  seemed  a 
thing  too  monstrous  to  succeed ;  and 
the  warmer  he  grew,  the  more  confi- 
dent he  felt  that  some  interposition 
must  save  her  from  his  clutches.  But 
now,  when  he  thought  how  regularly 
things  went  on,  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
same  unvarying  round  —  how  youth 
and  beauty  died,  and  ugly  griping  age 
lived  tottering  on— how  crafty  avarice 
grew  rich,  and  manly  honest  hearts 
were  poor  and  sad  —  how  few  they 
were  who  tenanted  the  stately  houses, 
and  how  many  those  who  lay  in  noisome 
pens,  or  rose  each  day  and  laid  them 
down  each  night,  and  lived  and   died, 
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father  and  son,  mother  and  chikl,  race 
upon  race,  and  generation  upon  genera- 
tion, without  a  home  to  shelter  them 
or  the .  energies  of  one  single  man 
directed  to  their  aid — how,  in  seeking, 
not  a  luxurious  and  splendid  life,  but 
the  bare  means  of  a  most  WTetched 
and  inadequate  subsistence,  there  were 
women  and  children  in  that  one  town, 
divided  into  classes,  uumbei-ed  and 
estimated  as  regulai'ly  as  the  noble 
families  and  folks  of  great  degree,  and 
reared  from  infancy  to  drive  most  cri- 
minal and  dreadful  trades — how,  igno- 
rance was  punished  and  never  taught — 
how,  jail-door  gaped  and  gallows  loomed, 
for  thousands  urged  towards  them  by 
circumstances  darkly  curtaining  their 
veiy  cradles'  heads,  and  but  for  which 
they  might  have  earaed  their  honest 
bread  and  lived  in  peace — how  many 
died  in  soul,  and  had  no  chance  of  life 
— how  many  who  could  scarcely  go 
astray,  be  they  vicious  as  they  would, 
tm'ned  haughtily  from  the  crushed 
and  stricken  wretch  who  could  scarce 
do  otherwise,  and  who  would  have 
been  a  greater  w-onder  had  he  or  she 
done  well,  than  even  they,  had  they 
done  ill — how  much  injustice,  misery^ 
and  wi'ong,  there  was,  and  yet  how 
the  world  rolled  on,  from  year  to 
year,  alike  careless  and  indifferent, 
and  no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or 
redress  it — when  he  thought  of  all 
tliis,  and  selected  from  the  mass  the 
one  sligh.t  case  on  which  his  thoughts 
were  bent,  he  feHt,  indeed,  that  there 
waa  little  groimd  for  hope,  and  little 
I'eason  why  it  should  not  form  an 
atom  in  the  huge  aggregate  of  distress 
and  sorrow,  and  add  one  small  and 
mjiniportant  unit  to  swell  tlie  great 
amount. 

Uut,  youth  is  not  prone  to  contem- 
plate the  darkest  side  of  a  picture  it 
cai  shift  at  will.  By  dint  of  reflecting 
on  what  he  had  to  do,  and  reviving  the 
ti-ain  of  thought  wliich  night  had  inter- 
rupted, Nicholas  gradually  summoned 
up  his  utmost  energy,  and  when  the 
morning  was  sufficiently  advanced 
for  his  purpose,  had  no  thought  but 
tliat  of  using  it  to  the  best  advajitago. 
A    lu\<ty   breakfast    taken,   and   sue;'. 


affairs  of  business  as  required  prompt 
attention,  disposed  of,  he  directed  hia 
steps  to  the  residence  of  Madeline 
Bray :  whither  he  lost  no  time  in 
arriving. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that,  ven' 
possibly,  the  young  lady  might  be  de- 
nied, although  to  him  she  never  had 
been  ;  and  he  was  still  pondering  upon 
the  surest  method  of  obtaining  access 
to  her  in  that  case,  when,  coming  to 
the  door  of  the  house^  he  found  it  had 
bee.n  left  ajar — probably  by  the  last 
person  who  had  gone  out.  The  occa- 
sion was  not  one  upon  which  to 
observe  the  nicest  ceremony  ;  there- 
fore, availing  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage, Nicholas  walked  gently  up  stairs 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  I'oom 
into  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  shown.  Receiving  permission  to 
enter,  from  some  pci"son  on  the  other 
side,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

Bray  and  his  daughter  were  sitting 
there  alone.  It  was  nearly  three 
weeks  since  he  liad  seen  her  last,  but 
there  was  a  change  in  the  lovely  girl 
before  him  whicli  told  Nicholas,  in 
startling  tenns,  how  much  mental 
suffering  had  been  compressed  into 
that  short  time.  There  are  no  words 
which  can  express,  nothing  with  which 
can  be  compared,  the  perfect  palloi*, 
the  clear  transparent  whiteness,  of 
the  beautiful  face  which  turned  towards 
him  when  he  entered.  Her  hair  was 
a  rich  deep  brown,  but  shading  that 
face,  and  straying  upon  a  neck  that 
rivalled  it  in  whiteness,  it  seemed  by 
the  strong  contrast  raven  black.  Some« 
thing  of  wildness  and  restlessness 
there  was  in  the  dark  eye,  but  there 
was  the  same  patient  look,  the  same 
e.xpression  of  gentle  mournfulness 
which  he  well  remembered,  and  no 
trace  of  a  single  tear.  Most  beau- 
tiful,— more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
ever — there  was  something  in  her  faco 
which  quite  unmanned  him,  and  ap- 
peared far  more  touching  than  the 
wildest  agony  of  gi'ief.  It  w.as  not 
merely  calm  and  composed,  but  fixed 
and  rigid,  as  though  the  violent  effort 
which  had  summoned  that  compo.iuro 
beneath    liev    father's    e;  ;\.    while    it 
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mastered  all  other  thoughts,  had  pre- 
vented even  the  momentary  expres- 
sion they  had  communicated  to  the 
featm'es  from  subsiding,  and  had  fast- 
ened it  there,  as  an  evidence  of  its 
triumph. 

The  father  sat  opposite  to  her — 
not  looking  directly  in  her  face,  but 
glancing  at  her,  as  ho  talked  with  a 
gay  air  which  iU  disguised  the  anxiety 
of  his  thoughts.  The  di'awing  mate- 
rials were  not  on  their  accustomed 
table,  nor  were  any  of  the  other  tokens 
of  her  usual  occupations  to  be  seen. 
The  little  vases  which  Nicholas  had 
always  seen  filled  with  fresh  flowers, 
were  empty,  or  supplied  only  with  a  few 
withered  sialics  and  leaves.  The  bird 
was  silent.  The  cloth  that  covered 
his  cage  at  night,  was  not  removed. 
His  mistress  had  forgotten  him. 

There  are  times  when  the  mind, 
being  painfully  alive  to  receive  im- 
pressions, a  great  deal  may  be  noted 
at  a  glance.  This  was  one,  for  Nicholas 
had  but  glanced  round  him  when  he 
was  recognised  by  Mr.  Bray,  who  said 
impatiently, 

"  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  want  1 
Name  your  errand  here,  quickly,  if 
you  please,  for  my  daughter  and  I  are 
busily  engaged  with  other  and  more 
important  matters  than  those  you  come 
about.  Come,  sir,  address  yourself  to 
your  business  at  once." 

Nicholas  could  very  well  discern 
that  tlie  iiTitability  and  impatience  of 
this  speech  were  assumed,  and  that 
Bray,  in  his  heart,  was  rejoiced  at  any 
intei'ruption  which  promised  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  daughter.  He  bent 
his  eyes  involuntarily  upon  the  father 
as  he  spolce,  and  marked  his  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  he  colom-ed  and  turned  his 
head  away. 

The  device,  however,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  device  for  causing  Madeline  to 
interfere,  was  successful.  She  rose, 
and  advancing  towards  Nicholas 
paused  half  way,  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  as  expecting  a  letter. 
» "  Madeline,"  said  her  father  im- 
patiently, "my  love,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"Miss  Bray  e.Kpeets  an  inclosure 


perhaps,"  said  Nicholas,  speaking  very 
distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis  she 
could  scarcely  misunderstand.  "My 
employer  is  absent  from  England,  or 
I  should  have  brought  a  letter  with 
me.  I  hope  she  will  give  me  time 
— a  little  time — I  ask  a  very  little 
time." 

"  If  that  is  all  you  come  about,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Bray,  "  you  may  make  your- 
self easy  on  that  head.  Madeline,  my 
dear,  I  didn't  Imow  this  person  was  m 
your  debt  1 " 

"  A — a  trifl6  I  believe,"  returned 
Madeline,  faintly. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  now,"  said 
Bray,  wheeling  his  chau'  round  and 
confronting  Nicholas,  "that,  but  for 
such  pitiful  sums  as  you  bring  here, 
because  my  daughter  has  chosen  to 
employ  her  time  as  she  has,  we  should 
starve  1 " 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  re- 
turned Nicholas. 

"  You  have  not  thought  about  it ! " 
sneered  the  invalid.  "  You  Imow  you 
have  thought  about  it,  and  have  thought 
that,  and  think  so  every  time  you  come 
here.  Do  you  suppose,  young  man, 
that  I  don't  know  what  little  purse- 
proud  tradesmen  are,  when,  through 
some  fortunate  circumstances,  they  get 
the  upper  hand  for  a  brief  day — or 
think  they  get  the  upper  hand — of  a 
gentleman  ?" 

"My  business,"  said  Nicholas  re- 
spectfully, "is  with  a  lady." 

"  With  a  gentlemarfs  daughter,  sir," 
returned  the  sick  man,  "  and  the 
pettifogging  spirit  is  the  same.  But 
perhaps  you  bring  ordei's  eh  ?  Have 
vou  any  fresh  orders  for  my  daughter, 
sir  ? " 

Nicholas  imderstood  the  tone  of 
triumph  in  which  this  interrogatory 
was  put,  but,  remembering  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  his  assumed  charac- 
ter, produced  a  scrap  of  paper  pur- 
porting to  contain  a  list  of  some  sub- 
jects for  di'awings  which  his  employer 
desired  to  have  executed  ;  and  with 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  in  case 
of  any  such  contingenc}'. 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Bray.  «  Thes9 
are  the  orders,  are  they  ? " 
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"Since  you  iusist  upon  the  term, 
Bii* — yes,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Then  you  may  tell  your  master," 
said  Bray,  tosshig  the  paper  back 
again,  with  an  exulting  smile,  "that 
my  daughter — Miss  Madeline  Bray — 
condescends  to  employ  herself  no 
longer  in  such  labom's  as  these  ;  that 
she  is  not  at  his  beck  and  call,  as  he 
supposes  her  to  be  ;  that  we  don't  live 
upon  his  money,  as  he  flatters  liimself 
we  do  ;  that  he  may  give  whatever  he 
owes  us,  to  the  first  beggar  tliat  passes 
his  shop,  or  add  it  to  his  own  promts 
next  time  he  calculates  them  ;  and 
that  he  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  me. 
That's  my  acknowledgment  of  his 
orders,  sir  ! " 

"  And  this  is  the  independence  of  a 
man  who  sells  his  daughter  as  he  has 
Bold  that  weeping  girl  !"  thought 
Nicholas. 

The  father  was  too  much  absorbed 
with  his  own  exultation  to  mark  the 
look  of  scorn  which,  for  an  instant, 
Nicholas  could  not  have  suppressed 
had  he  been  upon  the  rack.  "  There," 
he  continued,  after  a  short  silence, 
"you  liave  your  message  and  can 
retire — unless  you  have  any  further — 
ha  ! — any  further  orders." 

"  I  have  none,"  said  Nicholas  ; 
'*  nor  in  consideration  of  the  sta- 
tion you  once  held,  have  I  used  that 
or  any  other  word  whicli,  however 
harmless  in  itself,  could  bo  supposed 
to  imply  authority  on  my  part  or 
dependence  on  yours.  I  have  no 
orders,  but  I  have  fears — fears  that  I 
will  express,  chafe  as  you  may — 
fears  that  you  may  be  consigning 
that  young  lady  to  something  worse 
than  supporting  you  by  the  labom* 
of  her  hands,  had  she  worked  her- 
self dead.  These  arc  my  fears,  and 
these  feai-s  I  found  upon  your  own 
demeanour.  Your  conscience  will  tell 
you,  sir,  whether  I  construe  it  well 
or  not." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  ! "  cried  Made- 
line, interposing  in  alarm  between 
them.     "  Remember,  sir,  he  is  ill." 

"  111 ! "  cried  the  invalid,  gasping 
and  catching  for  breath.  "  111 !  Ill ! 
I  am  bearded  and  bullied  by  a  shop- 


boy,  and  she  beseeches  him  to  pity  mo 
and  remember  I  am  ill ! " 

He  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  his  dis- 
erder,  so  violent  that  for  a  few  mo- 
ments Nicholas  was  alarmed  for  his 
life  ;  but  finding  that  ho  began  to 
recover,  he  withdrew,  after  signifying 
by  a  gesture  to  the  yotmg  lady  that  ho 
hud  something  important  to  communi- 
cate, and  would  wait  for  her  outside 
the  room.  He  could  hear  that  the 
sick  man  came,  gi-adually,  but  slowly  to 
himself,  and  that  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  had  just  occurred,  as 
though  he  had  no  distinct  recollection 
of  it,  as  yet,  he  re(juested  to  be  left 
alone. 

«0h!"  thought  Nicholas,  "that 
this  slender  chance  might  not  be  lost, 
and  that  I  might  prevail,  if  it  were  but 
for  one  week's  time  and  re-considera- 
tion ! " 

"  You  are  charged  with  some  com- 
mission to  me,  sir,"  said  Madeline, 
presenting  herself  in  gi-eat  agitation. 
"  Do  not  press  it  now,  I  beg  and  pray 
you.  Tlie  day  after  to-mon-ow — come 
here  then." 

"It  will  be  too  late — too  late  for 
what  I  have  to  say,"  rejoined  Nicho- 
las, "  and  you  will  not  be  here.  Oh, 
madam,  if  you  have  but  one  thought  of 
him  who  sent  me  here,  but  one  last 
lingering  care  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind  and  heart,  I  do  for  Gods  sake 
urge  you  to  give  me  a  hearing." 

She  attempted  to  pass  him,  but  Ni- 
cholas gently  detained  her. 

"A  hearing,"  said  Nicholas.  "I 
ask  you  but  to  hear  me — not  me 
alone,  but  nim  for  whom  I  speak,  who 
is  far  away  and  does  not  know  yom* 
danger.  In  the  name  of  Heaven  heai* 
me  !" 

The  poor  attendant,  with  her  eyes 
swollen  and  red  with  weeping,  stood 
by  ;  and  to  her,  Nicholas  appealed  in 
such  passionate  tei-ms  that  sJie  opened 
a  side-door,  and,  supporting  her  mis- 
tress into  an  adjoining  room,  beckoned 
Nicholas  to  follow  them. 

"  Leave  me,  su",  pray,"  SJud  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  cannot,  will  not  leave  you  thus," 
retui-ned  Nicholas.  "  I  have  a  duty  to 
ee2 
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discliarge  ;  and,  either  here,  or  in  the 
room  from  which  we  have  just  now 
come,  at  whatever  rislc  or  hazard  to 
Jlr.  Bray,  I  must  beseech  you  to  con- 
template again  the  fearful  course  to 
which  you  have  been  impelled." 

"  What  course  is  this  yon  speak  of, 
and  impelled  by  whom,  sir  ? "  demanded 
the  young  lady,  with  an  effort  to  speak 
proudly. 

"  I  speak  of  this  marriage,"  returned 
Nicholas,  "  of  this  marriage,  fixed  for 
to-morrow,  by  one  who  never  faltered 
in  a  bad  purpose,  or  lent  his  aid  to 
any  good  design;  of  this  marriage,  the 
history  of  which  is  known  to  me, 
bettci',  far  better,  than  it  is  to  you.  I 
know  what  web  is  wound  about  you. 
I  know  what  men  they  are  from  whom 
these  schemes  have  come.  You  are 
betrayed,  and  sold  for  money- — for 
gold,  M'hose  every  coin  is  rusted  with 
tears,  if  not  red  with  the  blood  of 
ruined  men,  who  have  fallen  despe- 
rately by  their  own  mad  hands." 

"  You  say  you  have  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge," said  Madeline,  "and  so  have 
I.  And  with  the  help  of  Heaven  I 
will  pei'form  it." 

"  Say  rather  with  the  help  of  de%n]s," 
replied  Nicholas,  "  with  tlie  help  of 
men,  one  of  them  your  destined 
liusband,  who  are " 

"  I  must  not  hear  this,"  cried  the 
young  lady,  striving  to  repress  a  shud- 
der, occasioned,  as  it  seemed,  even  by 
this  slight  allusion  to  Arthur  Gride. 
"  This  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  has  been 
of  my  own  seeking.  I  am  impelled 
to  this  course  by  no  one,  but  follow 
it  of  my  o^v^l  free  will,  ^ou  see  I 
am  not  constrained  or  forced.  Report 
this,"  said  Madeline,  "to  my  dear 
friend  and  benefactor,  and,  taking 
with  you  my  prayers  and  thanks  for 
him  and  for  yourself,  leave  me  for 
ever ! " 

"Not  until  1  have  besought  you, 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  fervour 
by  wliich  I  am  animated,"  cried  Ni- 
cholas, "  to  postpone  this  marriage  for 
one  short  week.  Not  until  I  have 
besought  you  to  think,  more  deeply 
than  yon  can  liave  done,  influenced  as 
yon  are,  upon  tiit-  rtep  you  are  about 


to  take.  Although  you  cannot  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  villany  of  tliis  man  to 
whom  you  are  about  to  give  your  hand, 
some  of  his  deeds  you  know.  You  have 
heard  him  speak,  and  have  looked  upon 
his  face.  Reflect,  reflect,  before  it  is 
too  late,  on  the  mockery  of  plighting 
to  liira  at  the  altar,  faith  in  which 
your  heart  can  have  no  share  —  of 
uttering  solemn  words,  against  which 
nature  and  reason  must  rebel — of  the 
degradation  of  yourself  in  your  own 
esteem,  which  must  ensue,  and  must 
be  aggravated  every  day,  as  his  de- 
tested character  opens  upon  you  more 
and  more.  Shrink  from  the  loath- 
some companionship  of  this  wretch 
as  you  would  from  corruption  and 
disease.  Suffer  toil  and  labom*  if  you 
will,  but  shun  him,  shun  him,  and  be 
happy.  For,  believe  me,  I  speak  the 
truth  ; — the  most  abject  poverty,  the 
most  wretched  condition  of  human 
life,  with  a  pure  and  upright  mind, 
Avould  be  happiness  to  that  which  you 
must  undergo  as  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  as  this  !  " 

Long  before  Nicholas  ceased  to 
speak,  the  young  lady  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  gave  lier  tears  free 
way.  In  a  voice  at  first  inarticulate 
with  emotion,  but  gradually  recover- 
ing strength  as  she  proceeded,  she 
answered  him, 

"  I  will  not  disguise  from  yon,  sir — 
tliough  perhaps  I  ought — that  I  have 
undergone  great  pain  of  mmd,  and 
have  been  nearly  broken-hearted  since 
I  saw  you  last.  I  do  not  love  this 
gentleman.  The  difference  between 
our  ages,  tastes,  and  habits,  forbids  it. 
This  he  knows,  and  knowing,  still 
offers  me  his  hand.  By  accepting  it, 
and  by  that  step  alone,  I  can  release 
my  father  who  is  dying  in  this  place  ; 
prolong  his  life,  perhaps,  for  many 
years  ;  restore  him  to  comfort — I  may 
almost  call  it  affluence— and  relieve  a 
generous  man  from  the  burden  of 
assisting  one,  by  whom,  I  grieve  to 
say,  his  noble  heart  is  little  under- 
stood. Do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me 
as  to  believe  that  I  feign  a  love  I  do 
not  feel.  Do  not  report  so  ill  of  me, 
for  that  I  could  not  bear.     If  I  cannot, 
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in  I'oason  or  in  nature,  love  the  man 
who  pays  this  price  i'or  my  poor  hiiiid, 
I  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  :  1 
can  be  all  he  seeks  in  me,  and  will. 
He  is  content  to  take  me  as  I  am.  I 
have  passed  my  word,  and  should 
rejoice,  not  weep,  that  it  is  so — I  do. 
The  interest  you  take  in  one  so  friend- 
less and  forlorn  as  I,  the  delicacy  with 
which  you  have  discharged  your  trust, 
the  faith  you  have  kept  with  me,  have 
my  warmest  thanks:  and,  while  I  make 
this  last  feeble  acknowledgment,  move 
me  to  tears,  as  you  see.  But  I  do  not 
repent,  nor  am  I  unhappy.  I  am 
liappy  in  the  prospect  of  all  I  can 
achieve  so  easily.  I  shall  be  more  so 
when  I  look  back  upon  it,  and  all  is 
done,  I  know." 

"  Your  tears  fall  faster  as  you  talk 
of  happiness,"  said  Nichola.s,  "  and 
you  shmi  the  contemplation  of  that 
dark  future  which  must  be  laden 
with  so  much  misery  to  you.  Defer 
this  marriage  for  a  week — for  but  one 
week ! " 

"  He  was  talking,  when  you  came 
upon  us  just  now,  with  such  smiles  a.s 
I  remember  to  have  seen  of  old,  and 
have  not  seen  for  many  and  many  a 
day,  of  the  freedom  that  was  to  come 
to-morrow,"  said  Madeline,  witli  mo- 
mentary fii-mne.ss,  "of  the  welcome 
change,  the  fresh  air  :  all  the  new 
scenes  and  objects  that  would  bring 
fresh  life  to  his  e.\.haustcd  frame.  His 
eye  grew  bright,  and  his  face  lightened 
at  the  thought.  I  will  not  defer  it  for 
f  n  hour." 

"  These  are  but  tricks  and  wiles  to 
lu'ge  you  on,"  cried  Nicholas. 

"  I  '11  hear  no  more,"  said  Madeline, 
hurriedly,  "  I  have  heard  too  much — 
more  than  I  should — already.  What 
I  have  said  to  you,  sir,  I  have  said  as 
to  that  dear  friend  to  whom  I  trust  in 
you  honourably  to  repeat  it.  Some 
time  hence,  when  I  am  more  composed 
and  reconciled  to  my  new  mode  of  life, 
if  I  should  live  so  long,  I  will  write  to 
him.  Meantime,  all  holy  angels  shower 
blessings  on  his  head,  and  prosper  and 
preserve  him." 

She  was  lunrying  past  Nicholas, 
when  he  threw  himself  before  her,  and 


implored  her  to  tliiiilc,  out  once  again, 
ui)on  the  fate  to  which  she  was  preci- 
jiitately  hastening. 

"  There  is  no  retreat,"  said  Ni- 
cholas, in  an  agony  of  supjilication  ; 
"  no  withdrawing  !  All  regret  will  be 
unavailing,  and  deep  and  bitter  it  must 
be.  What  can  I  say,  that  will  induce 
you  to  pause  at  this  last  moment ! 
What  can  I  do,  to  save  you  ! " 

"  Nothing,"  she  incoherently  rc- 
jilied.  '•  This  is  the  hardest  trial  I 
have  had.  Have  mercy  on  me,  sir, 
I  beseech,  and  do  not  pierce  my  lieart 
with  such  appeals  as  these.  I — I  hear 
him  calling.  I — I — must  not,  will  not, 
remain  here  for  another  instant." 

"  If  this  were  a  plot,"  said  Nicholas, 
with  the  same  violent  rapidity  with 
which  she  spoke,  "  a  plot,  not  yet  laid 
bare  by  me,  but  which,  with  time,  I 
might  unravel  ;  if  you  were  (not  know- 
ing it)  entitled  to  fortune  of  your  own, 
which,  being  recovered,  would  do  all 
that  this  marriage  can  accomplish, 
would  you  not  retract  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  ! — it  is  impossible  ;  it 
is  a  child's  tale,  time  would  bring  his 
death.     He  is  calling  again  !  " 

"  It  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
ever  meet  on  earth,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  it  may  be  better  for  me  that  wo  should 
never  meet  more." 

"  For  both — for  both,"  replied  Ma- 
deline, not  heeding  what  she  said. 
"  The  time  will  come  when  to  recal 
the  memory  of  this  one  interview 
might  drive  me  mad.  Be  sure  to  tell 
them,  tliat  you  left  me  calm  and  happy. 
And  God  be  with  you,  sir,  and  my 
grateful  heart  and  bles.sing  !  " 

She  was  gone.  Nicholas,  stagger- 
ing from  the  house,  thought  of  the 
hui-ried  scene  which  had  just  closed 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  the  phantom  of 
some  wild,  unquiet  dream.  The  day 
wore  on ;  at  night,  having  been  en- 
abled in  some  measure  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  he  issued  forth  again. 

That  night,  being  the  last  of  Arthur 
Gride's  bachelorship,  found  him  in  tip- 
top spirits  and  great  glee.  The  bottle- 
green  suit  had  been  brushed,  ready  for 
the  moiTow.  Peg  Sliderekew  had 
rendered  the   accounts    of   her  jiast 
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housekeeping  ;  the  eighteenpence  had 
been  rigidly  accounted  for  (she  was 
never  trusted  with  a  larger  sum  at 
once,  and  the  accounts  were  not  usually 
balanced  more  than  twice  a-day) ;  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
coming  festival  ;  and  Arthur  might 
have  sat  down  and  contemplated  his 
approaching  happiness,  but  that  he  pre- 
ferred sitting  down  and  contemplating 
the  entries  in  a  dirty  old  vellum-book 
ivdth  rusty  clasps. 

"  Well-a-day ! "  he  chuclded,as  sink- 
ing on  his  knees  before  a  strong  chest 
screwed  down  to  the  floor,  he  thrust 
in  his  ann  nearly  up  to  the  shoulder, 
and  slowly  drew  forth  this  greasy 
volume,  "  Well-a-day  now,  this  is  all 
my  library,  but  it 's  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  that  were  ever  writ- 
ten !  It 's  a  delightful  book,  and  all  ti'ue 
and  real — that 's  the  best  of  it — true 
as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  real  as 
its  gold  and  silver.  Written  by  Arthur 
Gride— he,  he,  he  !  None  of  your 
story-boo'c  ^v^•iters  will  ever  make  as 
good  a  book  as  this,  I  wan-ant  me. 
It's  composed  for  private  circulation 
— for  my  own  particular  reading,  and 
nobody  else's.     He,  he,  he  !  " 

Muttering  this  soliloquy,  Arthur 
carried  his  precious  volume  to  the 
table,  and,  adjusting  it  upon  a  dusty 
desk,  put  on  his  .spectacles,  and  began 
to  pore  among  the  leaves. 

"  It 's  a  large  sum  to  Mi\  Nickleby," 
he  said,  in  a  dolorous  voice.  "  Debt  to 
be  paid  in  full,  nine  himdred  and 
seventy-five,  four,  three.  Additional 
sum  as  per  bond  five  hundred  pound. 
One  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
threepence,to-morrowat  twelve  o'clock. 
On  the  other  side  though,  there  's  the 
per  contra,  by  means  of  tliis  pretty 
chick.  But,  again,  there 's  the  question 
whether  I  mightn't  have  brought  all  this 
about,  myself'.  '  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.'  Why  was  my  heart  so 
faint  ?  Why  didn't  I  boldly  open  it  to 
Bray  myself,  and  save  one  thousand 
fom"  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four, 
three  1 " 

These  reflections  depressed  the  old 
usurer  so  much,  as  to  ^vrinK  a  feeble 


groan  or  two  from  his  breast,  and 
cause  him  to  declare,  \rith  uplifted 
hands,  that  he  would  die  in  a  work- 
house. Remembering  on  further  cogi- 
tation, however,  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  must  have  paid,  or 
handsomely  compounded  for,  Ralph's 
debt,  and  being  by  no  means  confident 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  had  he 
undertaken  his  enterprise  alone,  he 
regained  his  equanimity,  and  chattered 
and  mowed  over  more  satisfactory 
items,  untU  the  entrance  of  Peg  Slider- 
skew  interrupted  him. 

"Aha,  Peg!"  said  Arthur,  "what 
is  it  ?     What  is  it  now.  Peg  ?  " 

"  It 's  the  fowl,"  replied  Peg,  hold- 
ing up  a  plate  containing  a  little — a 
very  little  one — quite  a  phenomenon 
of  a  fowl — so  very  small  and  slcinny. 

"  A  beautiful  bird  !  "  said  Arthm', 
after  inquh'ing  the  price,  and  finding 
it  proportionate  to  the  size.  "  With  a 
rasher  of  ham,  and  an  egg  made  into 
sauce,  and  potatoes,  and  greens,  and 
an  apple-pudding.  Peg,  and  a  little 
bit  of  cheese,  we  shall  have  a  dinner 
for  an  emperor.  There'll  only  be 
she  and  me — and  you,  Peg,  when 
we  've  done." 

"  Don't  you  complain  of  the  expense 
afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Sliderskew, 
sulkily. 

"  I  'm  afraid  we  must  live  expen- 
sively for  the  first  week,"  returned 
Arthur,  with  a  groan,  "  and  then  we 
must  make  up  for  it.  I  won't  eat  more 
than  I  can  help,  and  I  know  you  love 
yom'  old  master  too  much  to  eat  more 
than  you  can  help,  don't  you.  Peg  ? " 

"  Don't  I  what  ? "  said  Peg. 

"  Love  yom'  old  master  too  much — " 

"  No,  not  a  bit  too  much,"  said  Peg. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  wish  the  devil  had  this 
woman  !  "  cried  Arthur  —  "  love  him 
too  much  to  eat  more  than  j'ou  can 
help  at  his  expense." 

"  At  his  what  ?  "  said  Peg. 

"  Oh  dear  !  she  can  never  hear  the 
most  important  word,  and  hears  all 
the  others  ! "  whined  Gride.  "  At  his 
expense — j'ou  catamaran ! " 

The  last-mentioned  tribute  to  the 
charms  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  being 
uttered  in   a  whisper,  that  lady  as- 
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Bonted  to  the  general  proposition  by  a 
liarsh  growl,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  ring  at  the  sti'ect-door. 

"  There  's  the  bell,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Ay,  ay  ;  I  know  that,"   rejoined 
Peg. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  bawled 
Arthur. 

"Go  where  1"  retorted  Peg.  "I 
ain't  doing  any  Iiai-m  here,  am  1 1 " 

Arthur  Gride  in  reply  repeated  the 
word  "  bell "  as  loud  as  he  could  roar  ; 
and,  his  meaning  being  rendered  fur- 
ther intelligible  to  Mrs.  Sliderskew's 
dull  sense  of  hearing  by  pantomime 
expressive  of  ringing  at  a  street-door, 
Peg  hobbled  out,  after  sliarply  de- 
manding why  he  hadn't  said  there  was 
a  ring,  before,  instead  of  talking  about 
all  manner  of  things  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  keeping  her  half- 
pint  of  beer  waiting  on  the  steps. 

"  There 's  a  change  come  over  you. 
Mi's.  Peg,"  said  Arthur,  following  her 
out  with  his  eyes.  "  What  it  means  I 
don't  quite  know ;  but,  if  it  lasts,  we 
shan't  agree  together  long,  I  see.  You 
are  tm-ning  crazy,  I  tlihik.  If  you 
ai-e,  you  must  take  yourself  oft",  Mrs. 
Peg — or  be  taken  off.  All 's  one  to 
me."  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 
book  as  he  muttered  this,  he  soon 
lighted  upon  something  wliich  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  forgot  Peg 
Sliderskew  and  everything  else  in  the 
engrossing  mterest  of  its  pages. 

The  room  had  no  other  light  than 
that  which  it  derived  from  a  dim  and 
dirt-clogged  lamp,  whose  lazy  wick, 
being  still  fm-ther  obscured  by  a  dark 
.shade,  cast  its  feeble  rays  over  a  very 
little  space,  and  left  all  beyond  in 
Le.avy  shadow.  This  lamp,  the  money- 
lender had  di-awn  so  close  to  him,  that 
thei-e  was  only  room  between  it  and 
himself  for  the  book  over  which  he 
bent  ;  and  as  he  sat,  with  his  elbows 
on  the  desk,  and  his  sharp  cheek- 
bones resting  on  his  hands,  it  only 
nerved  to  bring  out  his  ugly  fea- 
tures in  strong  relief,  togetlier  with 
the  little  table  at  which  he  sat,  and  to 
ehi'oud  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber  in 
a  deep  sullen  gloom.  Raising  his 
eyes,  and  looking  vacantly  into  this 


gloom  as  he  made  some  mental  cal- 
culation, Arthur  Gride  suddenly  met 
the  fixed  gaze  of  a  man. 

"  Thieves  !  thieves  !  "  shrieked  the 
usurer,  starting  up  and  folding  his 
book  to  his  breast,  "  robbers  !  mur- 
der ! " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the 
form,  advancing. 

"  Keep  oft' ! "  cried  the  trembling 
wretch.     "  Is  it  a  man  or  a — a — " 

"  For  what  do  you  take  me,  if  not 
for  a  man  i  "  was  the  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Arthur  Gride, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "  it  is 
a  man,  and  not  a  spirit.  It  is  a  man. 
Robbers!  robbers  !" 

"  For  what  are  these  cries  raised — 
unless  indeed  you  know  me,  and  have 
some  purpose  in  your  brain  ? "  said 
the  stranger,  coming  close  up  to  him. 
"  I  am  no  thief." 

"  What  then,  and  how  come  you 
here  ?  "  cried  Gride,  somewhat  reas- 
sured, but  still  retreatuig  from  hia 
\  isitor,  "  what  is  your  name,  and  what 
do  you  want  I  " 

"  My  name  you  need  not  know," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  came  here,  because 
I  was  shown  the  way  by  your  servant. 
I  have  addressed  you  twice  or  thrice, 
but  you  were  too  profoundly  engaged 
with  your  book  to  hear  me,  and  I 
have  been  silently  waiting  until  you 
should  be  less  abstracted.  What  I 
want,  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  can 
summon  up  courage  enough  to  hear 
and  understand  me." 

Arthur  Gride  venturing  to  regain! 
his  visitor  more  attentively,  and  per- 
ceiving that  ho  was  a  young  man  of 
good  mien  and  bearing,  returned  to 
his  seat,  and  muttering  that  there 
were  bad  characters  about,  and  that 
this,  with  fomier  attempts  upon  his 
house,  had  made  him  nervous,  re- 
quested his  visitor  to  sit  down.  This 
however  he  declined. 

"  Good  God  !  I  don't  stand  up  to 
have  you  at  an  advantage,"  sjiid  Ni- 
cholas (for  Nicholas  it  was),  as  ho  ob- 
served a  gesture  of  alarm  on  the  pai-t 
of  Gride.  "  Listen  to  me.  You  ait) 
to  be  married  to-morrow  morning." 
"N  —  n — no,"      rejoined     Gride, 
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"  Who  said    I   was  ?     How   do  you 
know  that  ? " 

"  No  matter  how,"  replied  Nicholas, 
••'  I  know  it.  The  young  lady  who  is 
to  give  you  her  hand,  hates  and  de- 
spises you.  Her  blood  runs  cold  at 
the  mention  of  yom'  name — the  vul- 
ture and  th.e  lamb,  the  rat  and  the 
dove,  could  not  be  worse  matched 
than  you  and  she.  You  see  I  know 
her." 

Gride  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were 
jietrified  with  astonishment,  but  did 
not  speak  :  perhaps  lacking  the 
power. 

"  You  and  another  man,  Ralph 
Nickleby  by  name,  have  hatched  this 
plot  between  you,"  pursued  Nicholas. 
"  You  pay  him  for  his  share  in  bring- 
ing about  this  sale  of  Madeline  Bray. 
You  do.  A  lie  is  trembling  on  your 
lips,  I  see." 

He  i>aused  ;  but,  Arthur  making  no 
reply,  resumed  again. 

"  You  pay  yourself  by  defrauding 
her.  How  or  by  what  means — for  I 
r.corn  to  sully  her  cause  by  falsehood 
or  deceit — I  do  not  know  ;  at  present 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  alone  or 
single-handed  in  this  business.  If  the 
euei'gy  of  man  can  compass  the  dis- 
covery of  your  fraud  and  treachery 
before  your  death — if  wealth,  revenge, 
and  just  hatred,  can  hunt  and  track 
you  through  your  windings — you  will 
yet  be  called  to  a  dear  account  for 
this.  We  are  on  the  scent  already — 
judge  you,  who  know  what  we  do  not, 
when  we  shall  have  you  down  !  " 

He  paused  again,  and  still  Arthur 
Gride  glared  upon  him  in  silence. 

"  If  you  were  a  man  to  whom  I 
could  appeal  with  any  hope  of  touch- 
ing his  compassion  or  humanity,"  said 
Nicholas,  "  I  would  urge  upon  you 
to  remember  the  helplessness,  the 
innocence,  the  youth,  of  this  lady  ;  her 
worth  and  beauty,  her  filial  excellence, 
and  last,  and  more  than  all  as  con- 
cerning you  more  nearly,  the  appeal 
she  has  made  to  your  mercy  and  your 
manly  feeling.  But,  I  take  the  only 
ground  that  can  be  taken  with  men 
like  you,  and  ask  what  money  will  buy 
you  off.     Remember  the  danger  to 


which  you  are  e.\posed.  You  see  I 
Imow  enough,  to  know  much  more  with 
very  little  help.  Bate  some  expected 
gain,  for  the  risk  you  save,  and  say 
what  is  your  price." 

Old  Arthur  Gride  moved  his  lips, 
but  they  only  formed  an  ugly  smile 
and  were  motionless  again. 

"  You  think,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that 
the  price  would  !iot  be  paid.  Miss 
Bray  has  wealthy  friends  who  would 
coin  their  very  hearts  to  save  her  in 
such  a  strait  as  this.  Name  jour 
price,  defer  these  nuptials  for  but  a 
few  days,  and  see  whether  those  I 
speak  of,  shrink  from  the  payment. 
Do  you  hear  me  1 " 

When  Nicholas  began,  Arthur 
Gride's  impression  was,  that  Ralph 
Nickleby  had  betrayed  him ;  but,  as 
he  proceeded,  he  felt  convinced  that 
however  he  had  come  by  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed,  the  part  he  acted 
was  a  genuine  one,  and  that  with 
Ralph  he  had  no  concern.  All  ho 
seemed  to  know,  for  certain,  was,  that 
he,-  Gride,  paid  Ralph's  debt ;  but  that, 
to  anybody  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  Bray's  detention — even  to 
Bray  himself  on  Ralph's  own  state- 
ment— must  be  perfectly  notorious. 
As  to  the  fi-aud  on  Madeline  herself, 
his  visitor  Icnew  so  little  about  its 
nature  or  extent,  that  it  might  be  a 
lucky  guess,  or  a  hap-hazard  accusa- 
tion. Whether  or  no,  he  had  clearly 
no  key  to  the  mystery,  and  could  not 
hurt  him  who  kept  it  close  within  his 
own  breast.  The  allusion  to  friends, 
and  the  offer  of  money.  Gride  held  to 
be  mere  empty  vapouring,  for  pui'- 
poses  of  delay.  "  And  even  if  money 
were  to  be  had,"  thought  Arthm' 
Gride,  as  he  glanced  at  Nicholas,  and 
trembled  with  passion  at  his  boldness 
and  audacity,  "  I  'd  have  that  dainty 
chick  for  my  wife,  and  cheat  you  of 
her,  young  smooth-face  ! " 

Long  habit  of  weighing  and  noting 
well  what  clients  said,  and  nicely 
balancing  chances  in  his  muid  and 
calculating  odds  to  their  faces,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  being  so  en- 
gaged, had  rendered  Gride  quick  in 
forming  conclusiousjand  arriving,  from 
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puzzling,  intricate,  and  often  contra- 
dictory premises,  at  very  cunning 
(ledactions.  Hence  it  was,  that,  as  Ni- 
ciiolas  went  on,  he  followed  him  closely 
with  his  own  constructions,  and,  when 
he  ceased  to  speak,  was  as  well  ])re- 
j)ared  as  if  he  had  dehbei'ated  for  a 
fortnight. 

"  I  hear  you,"  he  cried,  stai'ting 
from  his  seat,  casting  back  the  fast- 
enings of  the  window-shutters,  and 
tin-owing  up  the  sash.  "  Help  licre  ! 
Help  !     Help  !  " 

"  What  are  you  doing ! "  said  Ni- 
cholas, seizing  him  by  the  ann. 

"  I  '11  cry  robbers,  thieves,  murder, 
alarm  the  neighbourhood,  struggle  with 
you,  let  loose  some  blood,  and  swear 
you  came  to  rob  me,  if  you  don't  quit 
my  house,"  replied  Gride,  drawing  in 
his  head  with  a  frightful  grin,  "I  will  1'' 

"  Wretch  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  You'll  bring  your  threats  here, 
will  you  ?  "  said  Gride,  whom  jealousy 
I  if  Nicholas  and  a  sense  of  his  own 
triumph  had  converted  into  a  perfect 
fiend.  "  You,  the  disappohited  lover 
— oh  dear  !  He  !  lie  !  he  ! — but  you 
shan't  have  her,  nor  she  you.  She  's 
my  wife,  my  doting  little  wife.  Do 
you  think  she'll  miss  you?  Do  you 
think  she  '11  weep  ?  I  shall  like  to 
see  her  weep — I  shan't  mind  it.  She 
looks  jirettier  in  teai's." 

"  Villain  ! "  said  'Nicholas,  choking 
with  his  rage. 

*'  One  minute  more,"  cried  Arthur 
Gride,  "  and  I  '11  rouse  the  street  with 
such  screams,  as,  if  they  were  raised 
by  any  body  else,  shoidd  wake  me 
even  in  the  arms  of  pretty  Madeline." 

"  You  hound  ! "  said  Nicholas,  "  if 
you  were  but  a  younger  roan " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  sneered  Arthur  Gride, 
"  if  I  was  but  a  younger  m.an  it 
wuuhln't  be  so  bad  ;  but  for  me,  so  old 
and  ugly — to  be  jilted  by  httle  Madehne 
lor  me  ! " 

•*  Hear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  "and 
lie  thankful  I  have  enough  command 
(iver  myself  not  to  fling  you  into  the 
street,  which  no  aid  could  prevent  my 
doing  if  1  once  grappled  with  you.  I 
h.ave  been  no  lover  of  this  lady's.  No 
contract  or  engagement,  no  word  of 


love,  has  ever  passed  between  us.  She 
does  not  even  laiow  my  name." 

"  I  "11  ask  it  for  all  tliat— I  '11  beg  it 
of  her  with  kisses,"  saiil  Arthur  Gride. 
"  Yes,  and  she  '11  tell  nie,  and  pay 
them  back,  and  we'll  laugh  together, 
and  hug  ourselves — and  be  very  merry 
— when  we  think  of  the  poor  youth 
that  wanted  to  have  her,  but  couldn't, 
because  she  was  bespoke  by  me  !  " 

This  taunt  brought  such  an  exprea- 
sion  into  the  face  of  Nicholas,  that 
Arthur  Gride  plainly  apprehended  it 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  his  putting 
his  threat  of  throwing  him  into  the 
street  in  immediate  execution  ;  for  he 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
holding  tight  on  with  both  hands, 
raised  a  pretty  brisk  alarm.  Not 
thinking  it  necessai-y  to  abide  the 
issue  of  the  noise,  Nicholas  gave  vent 
to  an  indignant  defiance,  and  stalked 
from  the  room  and  from  the  house. 
Arthur  Gride  watched  him  across  the 
street,  and  then,  drawing  in  his  head, 
fastened  the  window  as  before,  and  sat 
down  to  take  breath. 

"  If  she  ever  turns  pettish  or  ill- 
humoured,  I  '11  taunt  her  with  that 
spark,"  he  said,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered.  "She'll  little  think  I  know 
about  him  ;  and,  if  1  manage  it  well, 
I  can  break  her  spirit  by  this  meiuis 
and  have  her  under  my  tJiumb.  I  'm 
glad  nobody  came.  I  did'nt  call  too 
loud.  The  audacity  to  enter  my  house, 
:md  open  upon  me  ! — But  I  shall  have 
a  Very  good  triimiph  to-morrow,  and 
he  "11  be  gnawing  his  fingers  of!' :  per- 
haps drown  himself,  or  cut  his  throat ! 
I  shouldn't  wonder  !  That  would  make 
it  quite  complete,  tJiat  woidd — quite." 

When  he  had  become  restored  to 
his  usual  condition  by  these  and 
other  comments  on  his  approaching 
triumph,  Arthur  Gride  put  away  his 
book,  and,  having  locked  the  chest 
with  great  caution,  descended  into 
the  kitchen  to  warn  I'eg  Sliderskew 
to  bed,  and  scold  her  for  having 
afforded  such  ready  admission  to  a 
stranger. 

The  imconscious  Peg,  however,  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  oflcnce 
of  wliich    she    had  been  gxiilty,   he 
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summoned  her  to  bold  the  hght,  while 
he  made  a  toui*  of  the  fastenings,  and 
secured  the  street-door  with  his  own 
hands. 

"  Top  bolt,"  muttered  Arthm-,  fast- 
ening as  he  spoke,  "  bottom  bolt — 
chain — bar — double-locic — and  key  out 
to  put  under  my  pillow  !  So,  if  any 
more  rejected  admirers  come,  they 
may  come  through  the  key-hole.  And 
now  I  '11  go  to  sleep  till  half-past  five, 


when  I  must  get  up  to  be  married, 
Peg  ! " 

With  that,  he  jocularly  tapped  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  under  the  chin,  and  ap- 
peared, for  the  moment,  inclined  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  his  bachelor  days 
by  imprinting  a  Iciss  on  her  shrivelled 
lips.  Thinliing  better  of  it,  however, 
he  gave  her  chin  another  tap,  in  heu 
of  that  warmer  familiarity,  and  stole 
away  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


THE   CRISIS    OF   THE   PROJECT   AND   ITS   RESULT. 


There  are  not  many  men  who  lie 
abed  too  late,  or  oversleep  themselves, 
on  their  wedding  morning.  A  legend 
there  is,  of  somebody  remarkable  for 
absence  of  mind,  who  opened  his  eyes 
upon  the  day  which  was  to  give  him  a 
young  wife,  and  forgetting  all  about 
the  matter,  rated  his  servants  for  pro- 
viding him  with  such  fine  clothes  as 
had  been  prepared  for  the  festival. 
There  is  also  a  legend  of  a  young 
gentleman,  who,  not  having  before  his 
eyes  the  fear  of  the  canons  of  the 
church  for  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided, conceived  a  passion  for  his 
grandmother.  Both  cases  are  of  a  sin- 
gular and  special  kind,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  either  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  likely  to  be 
extensively  followed  by  succeeding 
generations. 

Arthm*  Gride  had  enrobed  himself 
in  his  marriage  garments  of  bottle- 
green,  a  full  hour  before  Mrs.  Slider- 
skew,  shaking  off  her  more  heavy 
slumbers,  knocked  at  his  chamber 
door  ;  and  he  had  hobbled  down  stau's 
in  full  array  and  smacked  his  lips 
over  a  scanty  taste  of  his  favourite 
cordial,  ere  that  delicate  piece  of  anti- 
quity enlightened  the  kitchen  v.  ith  her 
presence. 

"  Faugh  !  "  said  Peg,  grubbing,  in 
the  discharge  of  her  domestic  func- 
tions, among  a  scanty  heap  of  ashes 


in  the  rusty  gi*ate,  "Wedding  indeed ! 
A  precious  wedding !  He  wants  some- 
body better  than  his  old  Peg  to  take 
cai'e  of  him,  does  he  ?  And  what  has 
he  said  to  me,  many  and  many  a 
time,  to  keep  me  content  with  short 
food,  small  wages,  and  little  fire  ? 
'  My  ■Nvill,  Peg !  my  will  ! '  says  he, 
'I  'm  a  bachelor — no  friends — no  rela- 
tions, Peg.'  Lies  !  And  now  he 's  to 
bring  home  a  new  mistress,  a  baby- 
faced  chit  of  a  girl !  If  he  wanted 
a  wife,  the  fool,  why  couldn't  he 
have  one  suitable  to  his  age  and 
that  knew  his  wajffe  ?  She  won't  come 
in  my  way,  he  says.  No,  that  she 
won't,  but  you  little  think  why, 
Arthur  boy  ! " 

While  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  influenced 
possibly  by  some  lingering  feelings  of 
disappointment  and  personal  slight, 
occasioned  by  her  old  master's  pre- 
ference for  another,  was  giving  loose 
to  these  gi-umblings  below-stairs, 
Arthm'  Gride  was  cogitating  in  the 
parlour  upon  what  had  taken  place 
last  night. 

"  I  can't  think  how  he  can  have 
picked  up  what  he  knows,"  said  Arthm", 
"unless  I  have  committed  myself — 
let  something  drop  at  Bray's,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  been  overheard. 
Perhaps  I  may.  I  shouldn't  be  sur-' 
prised  if  that  was  it.  Mr.  Nickleby 
was  often  angry  at  my  talking  to  him 
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before  we  got  outside  the  door.  I 
mustn't  tell  liim  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  ho  '11  put  me  out  of  sorts,  and 
make  mo  nervous  for  the  day." 

Ralph  was  universally  looked  up  to, 
and  recognised  among  his  fellows  as  a 
superior  genius,  but  upon  Arthur 
Gride  his  stern  unyielding  chai-actcr 
and  consummate  art  had  made  so 
deep  an  impression,  tliat  he  was 
actually  afraid  of  him.  Cringing  and 
cowardly  to  the  core,  by  nature,  Ar- 
thur Gride  humbled  himself  in  the 
dust  before  Ralph  Nickleby,  and,  even 
when  they  had  not  this  stake  in  com- 
mon, would  have  licked  his  shoes  and 
crawled  upon  the  gi'ound  before  hira 
rather  than  venture  to  return  him 
word  for  word,  or  retort  upon  him  in 
any  other  spirit  than  one  of  the  most 
slavish  and  abject  sycophancy. 

To  Riilph  Nickleby's,  Arthur  Gride 
now  betook  himself  according  to  ap- 
pointment; and  to  Ralph  Nickleby  he 
related,  how,  last  night,  some  young 
blustering  blade,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  forced  his  way  into  his  house 
and  tried  to  frighten  him  from  the 
proposed  nuptials : — told  in  short, 
what  Nicholas  had  said  and  done, 
with  the  slight  reservation  upon  which 
he  had  determined. 

« Well,  and  what  then  ? "  said 
Ralpli. 

"  Oh !  nothing  more,"  rejoined 
Gride. 

"He  tried  to  frighten  you,"  said 
Ralph,  "  and  you  were  frightened  I 
suppose ;  is  that  it  1 " 

"  I  frightened  him  by  crjnng  thieves 
and  murder,"  rephed  Gride.  "  Once 
I  was  in  earnest,  I  tell  you  that,  for  I 
had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  swear  he 
uttered  threats  and  demanded  my  life 
or  my  money." 

"  Oho  ! "  said  Ralph,  eyeing  liim 
jvskcw.     "  Jealous  too  !  " 

"  Dear  now,  see  that ! "  cried  Arthur, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  affecting  to 
laugh. 

*•  Why  do  you  make  those  grimaces, 
man  ? "  said  Ralph,  "  you  are  jealous 
— and  with  good  cause  I  think." 

"  No,  no,  no, — not  with  good  cause, 
hey  ?      You   don't    think   with   good 


cause,  do  you  ?  "  cried  Arthur,  falter- 
ing, "  Do  you  though — hey  ? "' 

"  Why,  how  stands  the  fact  ? " 
returned  Ralph.  "  Here  is  an  old 
man  about  to  be  forced  in  marriage 
upon  a  girl  ;  and  to  this  old  man  there 
comes  a  handsome  young  fellow — you 
said  he  was  handsome,  didn't  you  ?  " 
"  No  !"  snarled  Artiiur  Gride. 
«  Oh  !  "  rejoined  Ralph,  « I  thought 
you  did.  Well  !  Handsome  or  not 
handsome,  to  this  old  man  there  comes 
a  young  fellow  who  casts  all  manner  of 
fierce  defiances  in  his  teeth — gums  I 
should  rather  say — and  tells  him  in 
plain  terms  that  his  mistress  hates 
him.  What  does  he  do  that  for  i 
Philanthropy's  sake  1 " 

"  Not  for  love  of  the  lady,"  replied 
Gride,  "  for  he  said  that  no  word  of 
love — his  very  words — had  ever  passed 
between  'em." 

"  He  said  ! "  repeated  Ralph,  con- 
temptuously. "  But  I  like  him  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  his  giving  you  this 
fair  warning  to  keep  your — what  is  it  ? 
Tit-tit  or  dainty  chick  —  which  ?  — 
under  lock  and  key.  Be  careful. 
Gride,  be  careful.  It 's  a  triumph,  too, 
to  tear  her  away  from  a  gallant  young 
rival :  a  great  triumph  for  an  old  man  ! 
It  only  remains  to  keep  her  safe  when 
you  have  her — that's  all." 

"  What  a  man  it  is  !  "  cried  Arthur 
Gride,  affecting,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
torture,  to  be  highly  amused.  And 
then  he  added,  anxiously,  "  Yes  ;  to 
keep  her  safe,  that 's  all.  And  that 
isn't  much,  is  it  ? " 

"  Much  !"  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Why,  everybody  knows  what  easy 
things  to  understand  and  to  control, 
women  are.  But  come,  it 's  very 
nearly  time  for  you  to  be  made  happy. 
You  '11  pay  the  bond  now,  I  suppose,  to 
save  us  trouble  afterwards." 

"  Oh  what  a  man  you  are ! "  croaked 
Arthur. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Ralph.  *  Nobody 
will  pay  you  interest  for  the  money, 
I  suppose,  between  this  and  twelve 
o'clock  :  will  they  ? " 

"  But  nobody  would  pay  you  interest 
for  it  either,  you  know,"  returned 
Arthur,  leei'ing  at  Ralph  with  all  the 
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cunning  and  slyness  he  could  throw 
into  his  face. 

"  Besides  which,"  said  Ralph,  suf- 
fering his  lip  to  curl  into  a  smile, 
"  you  haven't  the  money  about  you  ; 
and  you  weren't  prepared  for  this,  or 
you  'd  have  brought  it  with  you  ;  and 
there  's  nobody  you  'd  so  much  like  to 
accommodate  as  me.  I  see.  We 
trust  each  other  in  aljout  an  equal 
degree.     Are  you  ready  1 " 

Gride,  who  had  done  nothing  but 
gi'in,  and  nod,  and  chatter,  dui'ing 
this  last  speech  of  Ralph's,  answei'ed 
in  the  affirmative;  and, producing  from 
his  hat  a  couple  of  large  white  favom's, 
pinned  one  on  his  breast,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  induced  his 
friend  to  do  the  like.  Thus  accoutred  ; 
they  got  into  a  hired  coach  Mhicli 
Ralph  had  in  waiting,  and  drove  to  the 
residence  of  the  fail-  and  most  wretched 
bride. 

Gride,  whose  spii'its  and  courage  had 
gradually  failed  him  more  and  more  as 
they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  house,  was  utterly  dismayed  and 
cowed  by  the  mournful  silence  which 
pervaded  it.  The  face  of  the  poor 
servant-girl,  the  only  person  they  saw, 
was  disfigured  with  tears  and  want  of 
sleep.  There  was  nobody  to  receive 
or  welcome  them ;  and  they  stole  up 
stau's  into  the  usual  sitting-room,  more 
like  two  burglars  than  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friend. 

"  One  would  tlmik,"  said  Ralph, 
speaking,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  low 
and  subdued  voice,  "  that  there  was  a 
funeral  going  on  here,  and  not  a 
wedding." 

" He,  he  1 "  tittered  his  friend,  "you 
are  so — so  very  funny  !  " 

"  I  need  be,"  remarked  Ralph,  drily, 
"for  this  is  rather  dull  and  chilling. 
Look  a  little  brisker,  man,  and  not  so 
hang-dog  hke  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  said  Gride. 
"  But — but — you  don't  think  she  's 
coming  just  yet,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  suppose  she  '11  not  come 
till  she  is  obhged,"  returned  Ralph, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  and  she  has  a 
good  half  hour  to  spare  yet.  Curb 
your  impaticuce." 


"  I — I — am  not  impatient,"  .stam- 
mered Arthur.  "  I  wouldn't  be  hard 
with  her  for  the  world.  Oh  dear,  dear, 
not  on  any  account.  Let  her  take  her 
time — her  own  time.  Her  time  shall 
be  ours  by  all  means." 

While  Ralph  bent  upon  his  trem- 
bling friend  a  keen  look,  which  showed 
that  he  perfectly  understood  the  reason 
of  this  great  consideration  and  regard, 
a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  Bray  himself  came  into  the  room 
on  tiptoe,  and  holding  up  his  hand  with 
a  cautious  gesture  as  if  there  were  some 
sick  person  near,  who  must  not  be 
disturbed. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  She  was  very  ill  last  night.  I  thought 
she  would  have  broken  her  heart.  She 
is  dressed,  and  crying  bitterly  in  her 
own  room  ;  but  she  's  better,  and  quite 
quiet — that 's  everytliing  ! " 

"  She  is  ready,  is  she  ? "  said  Ralph. 

"  Quite  ready,"  returned  the  father. 

"  And  not  likely  to  delay  us  by  any 
young-lady  wealmesses — fainting,  or  so 
forth  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"  She  may  be  safely  trusted  now," 
returned  Bray.  "  I  have  been  talking 
to  her,  this  morning.  Here — come  a 
little  this  way." 

He  drew  Ralph  Nickleby  to  the. 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  pointed 
towards  Gride,  who  sat  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  corner,  fumbling  nervously 
with  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  face,  of  which  every  skulking 
and  base  expression  was  shai'pened 
and  aggravated  to  the  utmost  by  his 
anxiety  and  trepidation. 

"  Look  at  that  man,"  whispered 
Bray,  emphatically.  "  This  seems  a 
cruel  thing,  after  all." 

"  What  seems  a  cruel  thing  ?  " 
inquired  Ralph,  with  as  much  stolidity 
of  face,  as  if  he  really  were  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  othex''s  meaning. 

"  This  marriage,"  answered  Bray. 
"  Don't  ask  me  what.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do." 

Ralph  slirugged  his  shoulders  in 
silent  deprecation  of  Bray's  impa- 
tience, and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and 
pursed  his  lips,  as  men  do  when  they 
are  prepared  with  a  sufficient  answer 
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to  some  remark,  but  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  advancing 
it,  or  tliinlv  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
answer  tiicir  arhxTsary  at  all. 

"  Look  at  him.  Docs  it  not  seem 
cruel  ?  "  said  Brav. 

"  No  !  "  replied"  Ralph  boldly. 
"  I  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bray  with 
a  show    of  much    irritiition.     "  It   is 
a  cruel  thing,  by  all  that's  bad  asid 
treacherous  !  " 

When  men  arc  about  to  commit,  or 
to  sanction  the  conmiission,  of  some 
injustice,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  express  pity  for  tlic  object 
cither  of  that  or  some  jiaraliel  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  feel  themselves,  at  the 
time,  quite  virtuous  and  moral,  and 
immensely  superior  to  those  who  ex- 
press no  pity  at  all.  Tiiis  is  a  kind  of 
upholding  of  faith  above  works,  and 
is  very  comfortable.  To  do  Ralph 
Nickleby  justice,  he  seldom  practised 
this  sort  of  dissimulation  ;  but  he 
understood  those  who  did,  and  therefore 
suffered  Bray  to  say,  again  and  again, 
with  great  vehemence,  that  they  were 
jointly  doing  a  very  cruel  thing,  before 
he  again  ofTcred  to  interpose  a  word. 

"  You  sec  what  a  dry,  shrivelled, 
withered  old  chip  it  is,"  returned 
Ralph,  when  the  other  was  at  length 
silent.  "If  he  were  yoimger,  it  might 
be  cruel,  but  as  it  is — hark'ee,  Mr. 
Bray,  he  Ml  die  soon,  and  leave  her  a 
rich  young  widow  !  Miss  ^ladeliric 
consults  your  taste  this  time  ;  let  her 
consult  her  o\\i\,  next." 

"  True,  time,"  said  Bray,  biting  his 
nails,  and  plainly  very  ill  at  ease.  "  I 
couldn't  do  anything  better  for  her 
than  advise  her  to  accept  these  pro- 
posals, could  I  ?  Now,  I  ask  you, 
Nicklebv,  as  a  man  of  the  world — 
could  I » » 

"  Surely  not,"  answered  Ralph.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  sir  ; — there  arc  a 
hundred  fathers,  within  a  circuit  of 
five  miles  from  this  place  ;  well  oft' ; 
good,  rich,  substantial  men  ;  who  would 
gladly  give  their  daughters  and  their 
own  ears  witii  them,  to  that  very  m.in 
yonder,  ape  and  mummy  as  he  looks." 

"  So  there  are  !  "  exclaimed  Bray, 
eagerly    cntefeiii'T   ut    ::nyili;;r.;   which 


seemed  a  justification  of  himself. 
"  And  so  I  told  her,  both  last  night 
and  to-day." 

"  You  told  her  truth,"  said  Ralph, 
"and  did  well  to  do  so  ;  though  I 
must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
I  had  a  daughter,  and  my  ireedom, 
pleasure,  nay,  my  very  health  and 
life,  depended  on  her  taking  a  husband 
whom  I  pointed  out,  I  should  hope  it 
would  not  be  neccssiiry  to  advance 
any  other  arguments  to  induce  her  to 
consent  to  my  wishes." 

Bray  looked  at  lialph  as  if  to  see 
whether  he  spoke  in  earnest,  and 
having  nodded  twice  or  thrice  in  uu- 
qualitied  assent  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him,  said  : 

"  I  must  go  up  stairs  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  finish  dressing.  When 
I  come  down,  I'll  bring  Madeline 
w'itli  me.  Do  you  know  I  had  a  very 
stnuige  dream  last  night,  which  I  have 
not  remembered  till  this  instant  !  I 
dreamt  that  it  was  this  morning,  and 
you  and  I  had  been  talking,  as  we 
have  been  this  niiimte  ;  that  I  went 
up  stairs,  for  the  very  purpose  for 
whicii  I  am  going  now ;  and  that  as 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  take 
Madeline'.s,  and  lead  her  down,  the 
floor  sunk  with  me,  and  after  falling 
from  such  an  indescribable  and  tre- 
mendous height  as  the  imagination 
scarcely  conceives,  except  iu  dream.", 
I  alighted  in  a  gi*ave." 

"  And  you  awoke,  and  found  you 
were  lying  on  your  back,  or  with  your 
head  hanging  over  the  bedside,  or 
sufl'ering  some  pain  from  indigestion  ?" 
said  R;i!pli.  *'  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bray,  do 
as  I  do  (you  will  have  the  opportunity, 
now  that  a  constant  round  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  opens  upon  you)  and, 
occupying  yourself  a  little  more  by 
day,  have  no  time  to  think  of  what 
you  <lream  by  night." 

Ralph  followed  him,  with  a  steady 
look,  to  the  door  ;  and,  turning  to  tho 
bridegroom,  when  they  were  again 
alone,  said, 

"  Mark  ray  words,  Gride,  you  won't 
have  to  pay  It  is  annuity  very  long. 
You  have  the  devil's  luck  in  bargains, 
alwav?.     If  he  is  not  In.olcd  to  laukc 
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the  long  voyage  before  many  months 
are  past  and  gone,  I  weax'  an  orange 
for  a  head  ! " 

To  this  prophecy,  so  agreeable  to  his 
ears,  Arthm*  retui'ned  no  answer  than 
a  caclde  of  great  delight.  Ralpli, 
throwing  himself  mto  a  chau-,  they 
both  sat  waiting  in  profound  silence. 
Ralph  was  thinking,  with  a  sneer  upon 
his  lips,  on  the  altered  manner  of  Bray 
that  day,  and  how  soon  their  fellow- 
ship in  a  bad  design  had  lowered  his 
pride  and  established  a  familiarity 
between  them,  when  his  attentive  ear 
caught  the  rustling  of  a  female  dress 
upon  the  stairs,  and  the  footstep  of  a 
man. 

"  Wake  up,"  he  said,  stamping  his 
foot  impatiently  upon  the  ground, 
"  and  be  something  like  life,  man,  will 
you  ?  They  are  here.  Urge  those 
di*y  old  bones  of  yours  this  way — 
quick,  man,  quick  !  " 

Gride  shambled  forward,  and  stood, 
leering  and  bowing,  close  by  Ralph's 
side,  when  the  door  opened  and  there 
entered  in  haste — not  Bray  and  his 
daughter,  but  Nicholas  and  his  sister 
Kate. 

If  some  tremendous  apparition  from 
the  world  of  shadows  had  suddenly 
presented  itself  before  him,  Ralph 
Nickleby  could  not  have  been  more 
thunder-stricken  than  he  was  by  this 
surprise.  His  hands  fell  powerless  by 
his  side,  he  reeled  back  ;  and  wtli 
open  mouth,  and  a  face  of  ashy  pale- 
ness, stood  gazing  at  them  in  speech- 
less rage  :  his  eyes  so  prominent,  and 
his  face  so  convulsed  and  changed  by 
the  passions  which  raged  within  him, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recognise  in  him  the  same  stern,  com- 
posed, hard-featured  man  he  had  been 
not  a  minute  ago. 

"  The  man  that  came  to  me  last 
night,"  whispered  Gride,  plucking  at 
his  elbow.  "  The  man  that  came  to 
me  last  night ! " 

"  I  see,"  muttered  Ralph,  "  I  know! 
I  might  have  guessed  as  much  before. 
Across  my  every  path,  at  every  tui-n, 
go  where  I  will^  do  what  I  may,  he 
comes  !" 

The  absence  of  all  colotu*  from  the 


face  ;  the  dilated  nostril ;  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  lii^s  which,  though  set 
firmly  against  each  other,  would  not 
be  still ;  showed  what  emotions  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery  with  Nicho- 
las. But  he  kept  /  them  down,  and 
gently  pressing  Kate's  arm  to  rc-assm'e 
her,  stood  erect  and  undaunted,  front 
to  front  with  his  unworthy  relative. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  stood  side 
by  side,  with  a  gallant  bearing  which 
became  them  well,  a  close  likeness 
between  them  was  apparent,  which 
many,  had  they  only  seen  them  apart, 
might  have  failed  to  remark.  The  air, 
carriage,  and  very  look  and  expression 
of  the  brother  were  all  reflected  in  the 
sister,  but  softened  and  refined  to  the 
nicest  limit  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
attr.action.  More  striking  still,  was 
some  indefinable  resemblance,  m  the 
face  of  Ralph,  to  both.  Wlule  they 
had  never  looked  more  handsome,  nor 
he  more  ugly  ;  while  they  had  never 
held  themselves  more  proudly,  nor  he 
shrunk  half  so  low  ;  there  never  had 
been  a  time  when  this  resemblance  was 
so  perceptible,  or  when  all  the  worst 
characteristics  of  a  face  rendered 
coarse  and  harsh  by  evil  thoughts 
were  half  so  manifest  as  now. 

"  Away  ! "  was  the  first  word  he 
could  utter  as  he  litei-ally  gnashed  his 
teeth.  "  Away !  What  biings  you 
here  —  liar  —  scoundrel  —  dastard  — 
thief ! " 

"  I  come  liere,"  said  Nicholas  in  a 
low  deep  voice,  "  to  save  your  victim 
if  I  can.  Liar  and  scoundrel  you  are, 
in  every  action  of  yom*  life  ;  theft  is 
your  ti-ade  ;  and  double  dastard  you 
must  be,  or  you  were  not  here  to-day. 
Hard  words  will  not  move  me,  nor 
would  hard  blows.  Here  I  stand,  and 
will,  tiU  I  have  done  my  errand." 

«  Girl ! "  said  Ralph,  "  retire  !  We 
can  use  force  to  him,  but  I  would  not 
hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it.  Retire,  you 
weak  and  silly  wench,  and  leave  this 
dog  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserves." 

"  I  will  not  retire,"  cried  Kate,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  the  red  blood  mau- 
thng  in  her  cheeks.  "  You  will  do  him 
no  hurt  that  he  will  not  repay.  You 
may  use  force  with  me ;  I  think  you 
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will,  for  I  am  a  girl,  and  that  would 
well  become  you.  But  if  I  have  a  girl's 
weakness,  I  have  a  woman's  heart,  and 
it  is  not  you  who  in  a  cause  like  this 
can  turn  that  from  its  purpose." 

"  And  what  may  your  purpose  be, 
most  lofty  Lady  ?  "  said  llalph. 

"  To  offer  to  the  unhappy  subject  of 
your  treachery,  at  this  last  moment," 
replied  Nicholas,  "  a  i-efuge  and  a 
home.  If  the  near  prospect  of  such  a 
husband  as  you  have  provided,  will  not 
prevail  upon  her,  I  hope  she  may  be 
moved  by  the  prayei-s  and  entreaties 
of  one  of  her  owii  sex.  At  all  events 
they  shall  be  tried.  I  myself,  avow- 
ing to  her  father  from  whom  1  come 
and  by  whom  I  am  commissioned, 
will  render  it  an  act  of  gi-eater  base- 
ness, meanness,  and  cruelty  in  him  if 
he  still  dares  to  force  this  marriage 
on.  Here  I  wait  to  see  him  and  his 
daughtei".  For  this  I  came  and  brought 
my  sister  even  into  your  pi'esence. 
Our  pui-pose  is  not  to  see  or  speak  with 
you  ;  therefore  to  you,  we  stoop  to  say 
no  more." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Halpli.  "  You 
persist  in  remaining  here,  ma'am,  do 
you  ?  " 

His  niece's  bosom  heaved  with  the 
indignant  excitement  into  which  he 
had  lashed  her,  but  she  gave  him  no 
reply. 

"  Now,  Gride,  sec  hei-e,"  said  Ralph. 
**This  fellow  —  I  grieve  to  say  my 
brother's  son  :  a  reprobate  and  profli- 
gate, stained  with  every  mean  and  sol- 
fish  crime — this  fellow,  coming  here  to- 
day to  distui'b  a  solemn  ceremony,  and 
knowing  that  the  consequence  of  his 
presenting  himself  in  anotlier  man's 
house  at  such  a  time,  and  pereisting  in 
remaining  there,  must  be  his  being 
kicked  into  the  streets  and  dragged 
through  them  like  the  vagabond  he  is — 
this  fellow,  mai'k  you,  brings  with  him 
his  sister  as  a  protection,  thinking  we 
Would  not  expose  a  silly  girl  to  the 
degi-adation  and  indignity  which  is  no 
novelty  to  him  ;  and,  even  after  1  have 
warned  her  of  what  must  ensue,  he 
still  keeps  her  by  him,  as  you  see,  and 
clings  to  her  apron-strings  Uke  a  cow- 
ardly boy  to  hia  mother's.     Is  this  a 


pretty  fellow  to  talk  as  big  as  you 
have  heard  him  now  !" 

"  And  as  I  heard  him  last  night," 
said  Arthur  Gride  ;  "  as  I  heard  him 
la-st  night  when  he  sneaked  into  my 
house,  and — he  1  he  !  he  ! — very  soon 
sneaked  out  again,  when  I  ne&rly 
frightened  him  to  death.  And  he  want- 
ing to  marry  Miss  Madeline  too  !  Oh, 
dear  !  Is  there  anything  else  he  'd  like 
— anything  else  wo  can  do  for  him, 
besides  giving  her  up  ?  Would  he  like 
his  debts  paid  and  his  house  furnished, 
and  a  few  bank  notes  for  shaving  paper 
if  he  shaves  at  all  !     Ho  !  he  !  he  ! " 

"  You  will  remain,  girl,  will  you  ?" 
said  Ralph,  turning  upon  Kate  again, 
"to  be  hauled  down  stairs  like  a 
drunken  drab — as  I  swear  you  shall 
if  you  stop  here  I  No  .inswer ! 
Thank  your  brother  for  what  follows. 
Gride,  call  down  Bray — and  not  his 
daughter.    Let  them  keep  her,  above." 

"  If  you  value  your  head,"  said 
Nicholas,  taking  up  a  position  before 
the  door,  and  speaking  in  the  same 
low  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
before,  and  with  no  more  outwai-d  pas- 
sion than  he  had  before  displayed  ; 
"  stay  where  you  are  !" 

"  Mind  me,  and  not  him,  and  call 
down  Bray,"  said  Rtdph. 

"  Mind  youi-self  rather  tlian  either 
of  us,  and  stay  where  you  are  !  "  said 
Nicholas. 

"  Will  you  call  down  Bray  ?  "  cried 
Ralph. 

"  Remember  that  you  come  near  me 
at  your  peril,"  said  Nicholas. 

Gride  hesitated.  Ralph,  being,  by 
this  time,  as  furious  as  a  baffled  tiger 
made  for  the  door,  and,  attempting  to 
pass  Kate,  clasped  her  arm  roughly 
with  his  hand.  Nicholas,  with  his  eyes 
darting  fire,  aeized  him  by  the  collar. 
At  th.at  moment^  a  heavy  body  fell 
with  great  violence  on  the  floor  above, 
and,  in  an  instant  afterwards,  was  heard 
a  most  appalling  and  tei-rific  scream. 

They  all  stood  still,  and  gazed  ujion 
e*ch  other.  Scream  succeeded  scream ; 
a  heavy  pattering  of  feet  succeeded  ; 
and  many  shrill  voices  clamouring 
together  were  heai'd  to  cry,  "  He  is 
dead  1 " 
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«  Stand  off ! "  cried  Nicholas,  letting 
loose  all  the  passion  he  had  restrained 
till  now,  "if  this  is  what  I  scai'cely 
dare  to  liope  it  is,  you  are  caught, 
villains,  in  your  own  toils." 

He  burst  from  the  room,  and,  darting 
up  stairs  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
tJie  noise  proceeded,  forced  his  way 
through  a  crowd  of  jjersons  who  quite 
filled  a  small  bedchamber,  and  found 
Bray  lying  on  the  floor  quite  dead; 
his  daughter  clinging  to  the  body. 

"  How  did  this  happen  ? "  he  cried, 
looking  wildly  about  him. 

Several  voices  answered  together, 
that  he  had  been  observed,  through  the 
half-opened  door,  reclining  in  a  strange 
and  uneasy  position  upon  a  chair  ; 
that  he  had  been  spoken  to,  several 
times,  and  not  answering,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  until  some  person 
going  in  and  shaking  him  by  the  arm, 
lie  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  was 
discovered  to  be  dead. 

"  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house  1 " 
said  Nicholas,  hastily. 

An  elderly  woman  was  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  and  to  her  he  said,  as  he 
knelt  down  and  gently  unwound  Made- 
line's arms  from  the  lifeless  mass  round 
which  they  were  entwined  :  "  I  repre- 
sent this  lady's  nearest  friends,  as  her 
servant  here  knows,  and  must  remove 
her  from  this  dreadful  scene.  This  is 
my  sister  to  whose  charge  you  confide 
her.  My  name  and  address  are  upon 
that  card,  and  you  shall  receive  from 
me  all  necessary  directions  for  the 
arrangements  that  must  be  made. 
Stand  aside,  every  one  of  you,  and 
give  me  room  and  air  for  God's  sake  ! " 

The  people  fell  back,  scarce  wonder- 
ing more  at  what  had  just  occurred, 
than  at  the  excitement  and  impetuosity 
of  him  who  spoke.  Nicholas,  talcing 
the  insensible  girl«dn  his  arms,  bore 
her  from  the  chamber  and  down  stairs 
iuto  the  room  he  had  just  quitted, 
followed  by  his  sister  and  the  faithful 
servant,  whom  he  charged  to  procure 
a  coach  directly,  while  he  and  Kate 
bent  over  their  beautiful  charge  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore 
her  to  animation.  The  girl  performed 
licr  office  v.'ith  Bueh  expedition,  that 


in  a  very  few  minutes  the  coach  was 
ready. 

Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride,  stunned 
and  pai-alysed  by  the  awful  event  which 
had  so  suddenly  overthrown  their 
schemes  (it  would  not  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  made  much  impression  on 
them),  and  carried  away  by  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  precipitation  of 
Nicholas,  which  bore  down  all  before 
him,  looked  on  at  these  proceedings 
like  men  in  a  dream  or  trance.  It 
was  not  until  every  preparation  was 
made  for  Madeline's  immediate  re- 
moval that  Ralph  broke  silence  by 
declaring  she  should  not  be  taken  away. 

"  Who  says  so  1 "  cried  Nicholas, 
rising  from  his  knee  and  confronting 
them,  but  still  retaining  Madeline's 
Ufeless  hand  in  his. 

"I  ! "  answered  Ralph,  hoarsely. 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  cried  the  terrified 
Gride,  catching  him  by  the  arm  again. 
"  Hear  what  he  says." 

"  Aye  ! "  said  Nicholas,  extending 
liis  disengaged  hand  in  the  air,  "  heai 
what  he  says.  That  both  your  debts 
are  paid  in  the  one  great  debt  of 
nature — that  the  bond,  due  to-day  at 
twelve,  is  now  waste  paper — that  your 
contemplated  fraud  shall  be  discovered 
yet — that  your  schemes  are  known  to 
man,  and  overthrown  by  Heaven — 
wretches,  that  he  defies  you  both  to  do 
your  worst  ! " 

"  This  man,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  intelligible,  "  this  man  claims 
his  wife,  and  he  shall  have  her." 

"  That  man  claims  what  is  not  his, 
and  he  should  not  have  her  if  he  were 
fifty  men,  with  fifty  more  to  back  him," 
said  Nicholas.  J^ 

"  Who  shall  prevent  him  1 "  9 

"  I  will." 

"  By  what  rigiit  I  should  like  to 
know,"  said  Ralph.  "  By  what  right 
I  ask  ? " 

"  By  this  right — that,  knowing  what 
I  do,  you  dare  not  tempt  me  further," 
said  Nicholas,  "  and  by  this  better 
right — that  those  I  serve,  and  with 
whom  you  would  have  done  me  base 
wrong  and  injury,  are  her  nearest  and 
her  dearest  friends.  In  their  name  I 
bear  h^r  hence     Give  way  !  " 
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*^  One  word ! "  cried  Ralph,  foaming 
'.it  tliR  inoiilli. 

"  Not  one,"  replied  Nichohis, "  I  will 
not  hear  of  one  — save  this.  Look  to 
yourself,  and  heed  this  warninj,'  that  I 
give  you  !  Your  day  is  past,  and  night 
is  coniinj,'  on — " 

"  My  curse,  my  bitter,  deadly,  cui-se, 
upon  you,  boy  !  " 

"  Whence  will  cui-ses  come  at  your 
command  ?  or  wliat  avails  a  curse  or 
blessing  from  a  man  liiie  you  ;  I  tell 
you,  that  misfortune  and  discovery 
ai'c  thickening  about  your  head  ;  that 
the  structures  you  have  raised,  through 
all  your  ill-spent  life,  are  crumbling 
into  dust  ;  that  your  path  is  beset  with 
spies  ;  that  this  very  day,  ten  thou- 
Kuid  j)ounds  of  your  hoarded  wealth 
have  ^'one  in  one  great  crash  !" 

"  'Tis  false  !  "  cried  Ralph,  shrink- 
ing back. 

•'  'Tis  true,  and  you  shall  find  it  so. 
I  have  no  more  words  to  wjiste.  .Stand 
from  the  door.  Kate,  do  you  go  first. 
Lay  not  a  hand  on  her,  or  on  that 


woman,  or  on  me,  or  so  much  as  brusjj 
their  garments  as  they  j)a.s8  you  by  ! — 
You  let  them  pass  and  he  blocks  the 
door  .igain  ! " 

[  Arthur  Gride  happened  to  be  in  the 
doorw.'iy,  but  whetiicr  intentionally  or 

I  from  (-(infusion  was  not  (juite  ajJiLirent. 
Nicholas  swung  him  away,  witli  sucli 
violence  as  to  cause  him  to  spin  round 
the  room  until  he  was  caught  by  a 

I  sluirp   angle   of    the    wall    and    there 

I  knocked  down  ;  and  then  taking  his 
beautiful  burden  in  his  arms  rushed 
out.  No  one  cared  to  stop  him,  if 
any  were  so  disposed.  Making  his 
way  through  a  mob  of  people,  whom 
a  report  of  the  circumstances  had 
attracted  round  the  house,  and  carry- 
ing >L'uleline,  in  his  excitement,  a.s 
easily  as  if  she  were  an  infant,  he 
reached  the  coach  in  which  Kate  and 
the  girl  were  already  waiting,  and, 
confiding  his  cliarge  to  them,  jumped 
up  beside  the  coachman  and  bade  liim 
drive  awav. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

OF    FAMILY    JI.VTTKRS,    CARES,    HOPES,    DISAPPOI\TME.NTS,    A.NU    SORROWS, 

Although  Mrs.  Nicklcby  had  been  "Bless  my  heart,  Kate;"  so  the 
made  acquainted  by  her  son  and  good  lady  argued  ;"  if  the  Mr.  Cheery- 
daughter  with  every  circumstance  of  bles  don't  want  this  young  lady  to  be 
Madeline  Bray's  history  which  was  man-ied,  why  don't  they  file  a  bill 
known  to  them  ;  althoujjh  the  respon-  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  make  her 
sible  situation  in  which  Nicholas  stood  a  ch.ancery  ward,  .and  shut  her  up  in 
had  been  carefully  explained  to  her,  '  the  Fleet  prison  for  safety  ? — I  have 
and  she  had  been  prepared,  even  for  read  of  such  things  in  the  newspapers 
the  possible  contingency  nf  having  to  a  hundred  times — or,  if  they  are  so 
receive  the  young  lady  in  her  own  very  fond  of  her  as  Nicholas  says  they 
house— improbable  as  such  a  result  I  are,  why  don't  they  maiTy  her  them- 
had  appeai'ed  only  a  few  minutes  '  selves — one  of  them  I  mean  ?  And 
before  it  came  about — still,  ilrs.  i  even  supposing  tliey  don't  want  her  to 
Nickleby,  from  the  moment  when  this  '  be  man-ied,  and  don't  want  to  maiTV 
confidence  was  first  rei>osed  in  her,  her  tiiemselves,  why  in  the  name  of 
lato  on  the  previous  evening,  had  re-  wonder  should  Nicholas  go  about  the 
maiued  in  an  uns.atisfactory  and  pro-  world,  forbidding  people's  banns  ! " 
foundiy  mystified  state,  from  which  "  I  don't  think  you  quite  imder- 
no  explanations  or  arguments  could  stand,"  said  Kate,  gently. 
relieve  her,  and  which  every  fresh  j  "  Well  I  am  sure,  Kate,  ray  dear, 
Boliloquy  and  reflection  only  aggra-  j  you  "re  very  polite  ! "  replied  Mrs. 
rated  more  and  more.  ;  Nicklebv.    "I     have    been     married 
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myself  I  hope,  and  I  have  seen  other 
people  married.  Not  understand, 
indeed  ! " 

"  I  know  you  have  had  great  expe- 
rience, dear  mamma,"  said  Kate ;  "  I 
mean,  that  perhaps  you  don't  quite 
understand  all  the  circumstances  in 
this  instance.  We  have  stated  them 
awkwardly,  I  dare  say." 

"That  I  dare  say  you  have,"  re- 
lorled  her  mother,  briskly.  "  That's 
very  likely.  I  am  not  to  be  held 
accountable  for  that ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  circumstances  speak 
for  themselves,  I  shall  take  the  liberty, 
my  love,  of  saying  that  I  do  understand 
them,  and  perfectly  well  too :  whatever 
you  and  Nicholas  may  choose  to  think 
to  the  contrary.  Whj'  is  such  a  great 
fuss  made  because  tliis  Miss  Magdalen 
is  going  to  marry  somebody  who  is 
older  than  herself  ?  Your  poor  papa 
was  older  than  I  was — four  years  and 
a  half  older.  Jane  Dibabs — the  Di- 
babses  lived  in  the  beautiful  little 
thatched  white  house  one  story  high, 
covered  all  over  with  ivy  and  creeping 
plants,  with  an  exquisite  httle  porch 
with  twining  honeysuckles  and  all 
sorts  of  thuigs :  where  the  earwigs  used 
to  fall  into  one's  tea  on  a  summer 
evening,  and  always  fell  upon  their 
backs  and  kicked  dreadfully,  and 
where  the  frogs  used  to  get  into  the 
rushlight  shades  when  one  stopped  all 
night,  and  sit  up  and  look  through 
the  little  holes  like  Chi'istians — Jane 
Dibabs,  she  married  a  man  who  was 
a  great  deal  older  than  herself,  and 
would  maiTy  him,  notwithstanding  all 
that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
she  was  so  fond  of  him  that  nothing 
was  ever  equal  to  it.  There  was  no 
fuss  made  about  Jane  Dibabs,  and  her 
husband  was  a  most  honourable  and 
excellent  man,  and  everybody  spoke 
v/ell  of  him.  Then  why  should  there 
be  any  fuss  about  this  Magdalen  ? " 

"  Her  husband  is  much  older  ;  he 
is  not  her  own  choice  ;  his  character  is 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  you 
have  just  described.  Don't  you  see 
a  broad  distinction  between  the  two 
ca.ses  ?  '*  said  Kate. 

To  this,  Mrs.  Nickleliy  only  replied 


that  she  durst  say  she  was  very  stupid, 
indeed  she  had  no  doubt  she  was,  for 
her  own  children  almost  as  much  as 
told  her  so,  every  day  of  her  life  ;  to 
be  sure  she  was  a  little  older  than 
they,  and  perhaps  some  foolish  people 
might  think  slie  ought  reasonably  to 
know  best.  However,  no  doubt  she 
was  ^\Tong  ;  of  course  she  was — she 
always  was — she  couldn't  be  riglit, 
indeed — couldn't  be  expected  to  be — 
so  she  had  better  not  expose  herself 
any  more  ;  and  to  all  Kate's  conciha- 
tions  and  concessions  for  an  hour 
ensuing,  the  good  lady  gave  no  other 
rephes  than — Oh,  certainly — why  did 
they  ask  her — her  opinion  was  of  no 
consequence — it  didn't  matter  what 
she  said — with  many  other  rejoinders 
of  the  same  class. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (expressed, 
when  she  had  become  too  resigned  for 
speech,  by  nods  of  the  head,  upliftings 
of  the  eyes,  and  little  beginnings  ui 
gi'oans,  converted,  as  they  attracted 
attention,  into  short  coughs),  Mrs. 
Nickleby  remained  until  Nicholas  and 
Kate  returned  with  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  ;  when,  having  by  this  time 
asserted  her  own  importance,  and  hv- 
coming  besides  intei'ested  in  the  trials 
of  one  so  young  and  beautiful,  she  not 
only  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and 
solicitude,  but  took  great  credit  to  her- 
self for  recommending  the  course  of 
procedure  which  her  son  had  adopted : 
frequently  declaring,  with  an  expres.sive 
look,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  things 
were  c(s  they  were  :  and  hinting,  that 
but  for  great  encouragement  and  wis- 
dom on  her  owti  pai't,  they  never  could 
have  been  brought  to  that  pass. 

Not  to  strain  the  question  whether 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  or  had  not  any 
great  hand  in  bringing  matters  about, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  she  had  strong 
ground  for  exultation.  The  brothers, 
on  tlieir  return,  bestowed  such  com- 
mendations on  Nicholas  for  the  part 
he  had  taken,  and  evinced  so  much 
joy  at  tlie  altered  state  of  events  and 
the  recovery  of  their  young  friend, 
from  trials  so  great  and  dangers  so 
threatening,  that,  as  she  more  tlian 
once  informed  her  daughter,  she  now 
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coiisicU'retl  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
•'  as  good  as "  made.  Mr.  Charles 
Cheeryble,  indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  posi- 
tively asserted  had,  in  thft  first  trans- 
ports of  his  surju'ise  and  delight,  ''  as 
good  as"  said  so.  Without  pre- 
cisely explaining  what  this  qualiiiea- 
tion   meant,   she   subsided,   whenever 


save  as  it  learnt  them  from  itself  ;  and 
I'cndered,  by  calamity  and  suttering, 
keenly  susceptible  of  the  sympathy  so 
long  unknown  and  so  long  sought  in 
vain  I  What  wouder  that  days  became 
as  years  in  knitting  them  together  ! 
Wliat  wonder,  if  with  every  hour  of 
returning    health,   there    came    some 


she  mentioned  the  subject,  into  such  a  '  sti'onger  and  sweeter  recognition  of 
mysterious  and  ini|)ortant  state,  and  |  the  praises  which  Kate,  when  they 
had  such  visions  of  wealth  and  dignity  recalled  old  scenes — they  seemed  old 
in  perspective,  that  (vague  and  clouded  !  now,  and  to  have  been  acted  years  ago 
though  they  were)  she  was,  at  .such' — would  lavish  on  her  brother  !  Where 


times,  almost  as  happy  as  if  she  had 
really  been  permanently  provided  for, 
on  a  scale  of  great  splendour. 

The  sudden  and  terrible  shock  she 
had  received,  combined  with  the  great 
affliction  and  anxiety  of  mind  which 


would  have  been  the  wonder,  even,  if 
those  praises  had  found  a  quick  re- 
sponse in  the  breast  of  Madehne,  and 
if,  with  the  image  of  Nicholas  so  con- 
stantly i-ecurring  in  the  features  of  his 
sister  that  she  could  scarcely  separate 


she  had,  for  a  long  time,  endured,  the  two,  she  had  sometimes  found  it 
proved  too  much  for  Madeline's  equally  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the 
strength.  Recovering  from  the  state  ,  feelings  they  had  first  inspired,  and 
of  stupefaction  into  which  the  sudden  I  had  imperceptibly  mingled  with  her 


death  of  her  father  happily  plunged 
her,  she  only  exchanged  that  condition 
•for  one  of  dangerous  and  active  illness. 
Wlien  the  delicate  physical  powers 
whicli  have  been  sustained  by  an  un- 
natural strain  upon  the  mental  energies 
and  a  resolute  determination  not  to 
yield,  at  last  give  way,  their  degree  of 


gratitude  to  Nicholas,  some  of  that 
warmer  feeling  which  she  had  assigned 
to  Kate  ! 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would 
say, coming  into  the  room  with  an  ela- 
boi'ate  caution,  calculated  to  discom- 
pose the  nerves  of  an  inv.tlid  rather 
more  than  the  entry  of  a  horse-soldier 


prostration  is  usually  proportionate  to  at  full  gallop  ;  "  how  do  you  find  your- 
thc  sti-ength  of  the  ettbrt  which  h.as  self  to-night.  I  hope  you. nre better  !" 
previously  upheld  them.  Thus  it  was  "Almost  well,  mamma,"  Kate  would 
tliat  the  illness  which  fell  on  Madeline  j  reply,  laying  down  her  work,  and  tak- 
was  of  no  slight  or  temjiorary  nature,    inij  Madeline's  hand  in  hers. 


but  one  which,  for  a  time,  threatened 
ner  reason,  and — ecarcely  worse — her 
life  itself. 

Who,  slowly  recovering  from  a  dis- 
order so  severe  and  dangerous,  could 
be  inser.sible  to  the  unremitting  atten- 
tions of  such  a  nurse  as  gentle,  tender, 
earnest  Kate  I  On  whom  could  the 
sweet  soft  voice,  the  light  step,  the  deU- 


"  Kate  !  "  Mrs.  Nickleby  would 
say,  reprovingly,  "  don't  talk  so  loud" 
(the  worthy  lady  herself  talking  in  a 
whisper  that  would  have  made  the 
blood  of  tlie  stoutest  man,  run  cold  iu 
his  veins). 

Ki'te  would  take  this  reproof  very 
quietly,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  making 
every  board  creak,  and  every  thread 


cato  hand,  the  quiet,  cheerful,  noiseless    i-ustl'?  as  she  moved  stealthily  about. 


di.scharge  of  those  thousand  little  offices 
of  kindness  and  relief  which  we  feel  so 
deeply  when  we  are  ill,  and  forget  so 
lightly  when  we  are  well — on  whom 
could  they  make  so  deep  an  impression 
as  on  a  young  heart  stored  with  every 
pure  and  true  affection  that  women 
cherish  ;  almost  a  stranger  to  the  en- 
dearments and  devotion  of  its  own  sox, 


would  add 

"  My  son  Nicholas  has  just  come 
home,  and  I  have  come,  according  to 
custom,  my  dear,  to  know,  from  your 
own  lijis,  exactly  how  you  are  ;  for  he 
won't  take  my  account,  and  never  will." 

"He  islaterthau  usual  to-night,"  per- 
haps .Madeline  would  reply.  "Nearly 
half  an  hour." 
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«  Well,  I  never  saw  such  people  in 
all  my  life  as  you  are,  for  time,  up 
here  ! "  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  exclaim 
ia  great  astonishment  ;  "  I  declare  I 
uever  did  !  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  Nicholas  was  after  his  time— Qot 
the  smallest  Mr.  Nickleby  used  to 
say — your  pour  papa  I  am  speaking  of, 
Kate  my  dear — used  to  say,  that  ap))e- 
tite  was  the  best  clock  in  the  world, 
but  you  have  no  appetite,  my  dear 
Miss  Bray,  I  wish  you  had,  and  upon 
my  word  I  really  thmk  you  ought  to 
take  something  that  would  give  you 
one — I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I 
liave  Iieard  that  two  or  three  dozen 
native  lobsters  give  an  appetite,  though 
that  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all, 
for  I  suppose  you  must  have  an  appe- 
tite before  you  can  take  'em.  If  I 
said  lobsters,  I  meant  oysters,  but  of 
course  it 's  all  the  same,  though  really 
how  you  came  to  know  aljout  Nicho- 
las   " 

"We  happened  to  be  just  talking 
about  him,  mamma  ;  that  was  it." 

"  You  never  seem  to  me,  to  be  talk- 
ing about  anything  else,  Kate,  aud 
upon  my  word  1  am  quite  surprised  at 
your  being  so  very  thoughtless.  You 
can  find  subjects  enough,  to  talk  about, 
sometimes,  and  when  you  know  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  up  Miss  Bray's 
spirits,  and  interest  her,  and  all  that,  it 
really  is  quite  extraordinary  to  me 
what  can  mduce  you  to  keep  on  prose, 
prose,  prose,  din,  din,  din,  everlastingly, 
upon  the  same  theme.  You  are  a 
very  kind  nurse,  Kate,  and  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  know  you  mean  very  well  ; 
but  I  will  say  this — that  if  it  wasn't  for 
me,  I  really  don't  Icnow  what  would 
become  of  Miss  Bray's  spirits,  aud  so 
I  tell  the  doctor  every  day.  He  says 
he  wonders  how  I  sustain  my  own,  and 
I  am  sure  I  very  often  wonder  myself 
how  I  can  contrive  to  keep  up  as  I  do. 
Of  course  it 's  an  e.xertion,  but  still, 
when  I  know  liow  much  depends  upon 
me  in  this  house,  I  am  obliged  to  make 
it.  There's  nothing  praiseworthy  in 
that,  but  it 's  necessary,  and  I  do  it." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Nickleby  would 
di'aw  up  a  chair,  and,  for  some  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  run   through  a 


great  variety  of  distracting  topics  in 
the  most  distracting  manner  possible  : 
tearing  herself  away,  at  length,  on  the 
plea  that  she  must  now  go  and  amuse 
Nicholas  while  he  took  his  supper. 
After  a  preliminary  raising  of  his 
spirits  with  the  information  that  she 
considered  the  patient  decidedly  Averse, 
she  would  further  cheer  him  up,  by 
relating  how  dull,  listless,  and  low- 
spirited  Miss  Bray  was,  because  Kate 
foolishly  talked  about  nothing  else  but 
him  and  family  matters.  When  she 
had  made  Nicholas  thoroughly  com- 
fortable with  these  and  other  inspirit- 
ing remarics,  she  would  discourse  at 
length,  on  the  arduous  duties  she  had 
performed  that  day  ;  and,  sometimes, 
be  moved  to  tears  in  wondering  how,  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  herself,  the 
family  would  ever  get  on  without  her. 

At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  came 
home  at  night,  he  would  be  accom- 
panied hy  Rlr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  who 
was  connnissioned  by  the  brothers  to 
inquire  how  Madeline  was,  that  even- 
ing. On  such  occasions  (and  they 
were  of  very  frequent  occuii'ence), 
Mrs.  Nickleby  deemed  it  of  particu- 
lar importance  that  she  should  have 
her  wits  about  her  ;  for,  from  certain 
signs  and  tolcens  which  had  attracted 
her  attention,  she  shrewdly  suspected 
that  Mr.  Frank,  interested  as  his  uncles 
were  in  Madeline,  came  quite  as  much 
to  see  Kate  as  to  inquire  after  her  ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  brothers  were 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
medical  man,  came  backwards  and  for- 
wards very  frequently  themselves,  and 
received  a  full  report  from  Nicholas 
every  morning.  These  were  proud 
times  for  Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  never  was 
anybody  half  so  discreet  and  sage 
as  she,  or  half  so  mysterious  withal ; 
and  never  were  there  such  cunning 
generalship,  and  such  unfathomable 
designs,  as  she  brought  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Franlc,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  her  suspicions  were  well 
founded  :  and  if  so.  of  tantalising  him 
into  takii!g  her  into  his  confidence  and 
throwing  himself  upon  her  merciful 
consideration.  E.xteusive  was  the  ar- 
tillery, heavy  aud   light,  which  Mrs 
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Niekleby  brought  into  play  for  the 
furtlicrance  of  these  great  selieim-s  : 
various  and  opposite  the  means  whicii 
she  cniployc'il  to  Iji-ing  about  the  end 
she  had  in  view.  At  one  time,  she  was 
all  cordiality  and  ease  ;  at  another,  ail 
Btifihossand  frigidity.  Now,  she  would 
seem  to  ojieu  her  whole  heart  to  her 
unhappy  victim  ;  the  next  time  they 
met,  she  would  receive  him  with  the 
most  distant  and  studious  reserve,  as 
if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  her, 
and,  guessing  his  intentions,  she  had 
resolved  t<>  check  them  in  the  bud  ; 
as  if  she  felt  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
act  with  Spartan  firmness,  and  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  discourage  hopes  which 
never  could  be  i-ealised.  At  other 
times,  when  Nicholas  was  not  there  to 
overhear,  and  Kate  was  up  stairs  busily 
tending  licr  sick  friend,  the  worthy 
lady  would  throw  out  dark  hints  of 
an  intention  to  send  her  daughter  to 
France  i'or  three  or  four  years,  or  to 
Scotland  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health  impaired  by  her  late  fatigues, 
or  to  America  on  a  visit,  or  anywhere 
that  threatened  a  long  and  tedious 
separation.  Nay,  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  hint,  obscurely,  at  an  attach- 
ment entertained  for  her  daughter  by 
the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of  theirs, 
one  Horatio  Peltirogus  (a  young  gen- 
tleman who  might  have  been,  at  that 
time,  four  years  old,  or  thereabouts), 
and  to  represent  it,  indeed,  as  almost 
a  settled  thing  between  the  families — 
only  waiting  for  her  daughter's  final 
decision,  to  come  off  with  the  sanction 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  unspeakable 
happiness  and  content  of  all  ])arties. 

It  was  in  the  full  ju-ide  and  glory  of 
having  sprung  this  last  mine  one  night, 
with  cxtraoriiinary  success,  that  Mrs. 
Niekleby  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
left  alone  with  her  sou  before  retiring 
to  rest,  to  sound  him  on  the  subject 
which  so  occupied  her  thoughts :  not 
doubting  that  they  could  have  but  one 
opinion  respecting  it.  To  this  end,  she 
approached  the  question  with  divers 
laudatory  and  appropriate  remarks 
touching  the  general  amiability  of  Mr. 
Prank  Cheeryble. 

*  Vou  are  quite  right,  mother,"  said 


Nicholas,  "quite  right.  Ho  Ls  a  fino 
fellow." 

"  Good-looking,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Niekleby. 

"  Decidedly  good-looking,"  answered 
Nicholas. 

"  What  may  you  call  his  nose,  now, 
my  dear  ? "  pursued  Mrs.  Niekleby, 
wishing  to  interest  Nicholas  in  the 
subject  to  the  utmost. 

*'  Call  it  1"  i"epeated  Nicholas. 

"  Ah  !  "  returned  his  mother,  "what 
style  of  nose — what  order  of  architec- 
ture, if  one  may  say  so.  I  am  not  vei-y 
learned  in  noses.  Do  you  call  it  a 
Roman  or  a  Grecian  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,"  said 
Nicholas,  laughing,  "  as  well  !us  I  re- 
member, I  should  call  it  a  kind  of  Ciun- 
posite,  or  mixed  nose.  But  1  have  no 
very  strong  ix'collection  on  tiie  .sub- 
ject. If  it  will  afford  you  any  gmti- 
iication,  I  '11  observe  it  more  closely, 
and  let  you  know." 

"  1  wish  you  would,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Niekleby,  with  an  earnest  look. 

"  Verv  well,"  returned  Nicholas. 
"  I  will." 

Nicholas  returned  to  the  peiiisal  of 
the  book  he  had  been  reading,  when 
the  dialogue  had  gone  thus  fai*.  Mrs. 
Niekleby,  alter  stopping  a  little  for 
consideration,  resumed. 

"  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you, 
Nicholas,  my  dear." 

Nicholas  laughingly  said, as  he  closed 
his  book,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  observed  that  his  mother  seemed 
deep  in  their  new  friend's  confidence 
already. 

"  Hem  !  "  said  Mrs.  Niekleby.  "  I 
don't  know  about  that,  my  dear,  but  I 
thhik  it  is  very  necessary  that  some- 
body should  be  in  his  confidence — 
highly  necessary." 

Elated  by  a  look  of  curiosity  from 
her  son,  and  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing a  great  secret,  all  to  herself, 
Mi-s.  Niekleby  went  on  with  great 
animation  : 

'•  1  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,  how 
you  can  have  failed  to  notice  it,  is,  to 
me,  quite  exti^aordinary ;  though  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  say  that, 
either,  because  of  course,  as  far  as  it 
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{^oes,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  this  sort  of  thing,  espe- 
cially in  this  early  stage,  which,  how- 
ever clear  it  may  be  to  females,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  so  evident 
to  men.  I  don't  say,  that  I  have  any 
particular  penetration  in  such  matters. 
I  may  have  ;  those  about  me  should 
loiow  best  about  that,  and  perhaps  do 
laiow.  Upon  that  point,  I  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion — it  wouldn't  become 
me  to  do  so — it's  quite  out  of  the 
question — quite." 

Nicholas  snuffed  the  candles,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  assumed  a  look  of  patient 
suffering  and  melancholy  resignation. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  Nicholas,  my 
dear,"  resumed  his  mother,  "to  tell 
you  what  I  know:  not  only  because  you 
have  a  right  to  know  it  too,  and  to 
know  everything  that  happens  in  this 
fiimily,  but  because  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  promote  and  assist  the 
thing  very  much ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sooner  one  can  come  to 
a  clear  imderstanding  on  such  sub- 
jects, it  is  always  better,  every  way. 
Thei'e  are  a  gi-eat  many  things  you 
might  do  ;  such  as  taking  a  vralk  in  the 
garden  sometimes,  or  sitting  up  stairs 
in  youi"  own  room  for  a  Uttle  while,  or 
making  believe  to  fall  asleep  occasion- 
ally, or  pretending  that  you  recollected 
some  business,  and  going  out  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  taking  Mr.  Smike  witli 
you.  These  seem  very  shght  things, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  be  amused  at 
my  making  them  of  so  much  import- 
ance ;  at  the  same  time,  ray  dear,  I 
can  assure  you  (and  you'll  find  this 
out,  Nicholas,  for  yourself  one  of  the.se 
days,  if  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  any- 
body :  as  I  trust  and  hope  you  will, 
providea  she  is  respectable  and  well- 
conducted,  and  of  course  you  'd  never 
dream  of  falling  in  love  with  anybody 
who  was  not),  I  say,  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  great  deal  more  depends  upon 
these  little  things,  than  you  would  sup- 
pose possible.  If  your  poor  papa  was 
alive,  he  would  tell  you  how  much 
depended  on  the  parties  being  left 
alone.  Of  cour.se,  you  are  not  to  go 
out  of  the  room  as  if  you  meant  it  and 


did  it  on  pm'pose,  but  as  if  it  was  quito 
an  accident,  and  to  come  back  again 
in  the  same  way.  If  you  cough  in  the 
passage  before  you  open  the  door,  or 
whistle  carelessly,  or  hum  a  tune,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  to  let  them 
know  you  're  coming,  it  's  always 
better ;  because,  of  course,  though  it 's 
not  only  natm'al,  but  perfectly  correct 
and  proper  under  the  circumstances, 
still  it  is  very  confu.sing  if  you  inter- 
rupt young  people  when  they  are — • 
when  they  are  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and 
— and  all  that  sort  of  thing  :  which  is 
very  nonsensical  perhaps,  but  still  they 
will  do  it." 

The  profound  astoni.shment  with 
which  her  son  regarded  her  during 
this  long  address,  gradually  increasing 
as  it  approached  its  climax,  in  no  way 
discomposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  rather 
exalted  her  opinion  of  her  own  clever- 
ne.'s  ;  therefore,  merely  stopping  to 
remark,  with  much  complacency,  that 
she  had  fully  expected  him  to  be  sui-- 
prised,  she  entered  on  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  circumstantial  evidence  of  a 
particularly  incoherent  and  pei-plexing 
kind  ;  the  upshot  of  which,  was,  to 
establish,  beyond  the  possibihty  of 
doubt,  that  j^Ir.  Frank  Cheeryble  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Kate. 

"  With  whom  ? "  cried  Nicholas. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  repeated,  with  Kate. 

"  What !  our  Kate — my  sister  !  " 

"  Lord,  Nicholas  !  "  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby, "  whose  Kate  should  it  be,  if 
not  ours  ;  or  what  should  I  care  about 
it,  or  take  any  interest  in  it  for,  if  it 
was  anybody  but  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  sui-ely  it  can't  be  !  " 

"  Verj'  good,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  confidence. 
"  Wait,  and  see." 

Nicholas  had  never,  until  that  mo- 
ment, bestowed  a.  thought  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  such  an  occm*- 
rence  as  that  which  was  now  commu- 
nicated to  him  ;  for,  besides  that  he 
had  been  much  from  home  of  late  and 
j  closely  occupied  with  other  matters, 
1  his  own  jealous  fears  had  prompted 
]  the  suspicion  that  some  secret  interest 
i  in  Madeline,  aldn  to  that  which  he  felt 
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himself,  occasioned  those  visits  of 
Franic  Cheeryble  which  had  recently 
become  so  frequent.  Even  now, 
although  ho  knew  that  the  observation 
of  an  anxious  mother  was  nnich  more 
likely  to  be  correct  in  such  a  case  than 
his  own,  and  although  she  reminded 
him  of  many  little  circumstances  which, 
taken  together,  were  certainly  suscep- 
tible of  the  construction  she  triumph- 
antly put  upon  them,  he  was  not  quite 
convinced  but  that  they  arose  from 
mere  good-natm'cd  thoughtless  gal- 
lantry, which  would  have  dictated  the 
eame  conduct  towards  any  other  girl 
who  was  young  and  pleasing — at  all 
events,  he  hoped  so,  and  therefore 
tried  to  believe  it. 

"  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  what 
you  tell  me,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  : 
little  i-eflection,  "  though  I  yet  hope 
you  may  be  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  undcratand  why  you  should 
hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  con- 
fess; but  you  may  depend  upon  it  I 
am  not." 

«  What  of  Kate  ? "  inquired  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  Why  that,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mrs.  Nickleby, "  is  just  the  point  upon 
which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  During 
tliis  sickness,  she  has  been  constantly 
at  Madeline's  bedside — never  were  two 
people  so  fond  of  each  other  as  they 
have  grown — and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Nicholas,  I  have  rather  kept  her  away  ' 
now  and  then,  because  1  think  it's  a 
good  plan,  and  urges  a  young  man  on. 
He  doesn't  get  too  sure,  you  know." 

She  said  this  with  such  a  mingling 
of  high  delight  andself-congi-atulation, 
that  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to 
Nicholas  to  dash  her  hopes;  but  he 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  honoui'- 
able  course  before  him,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  it. 

"Dear  mother,"  he  said  kindly, 
"  don't  you  see  that  if  there  were 
really  any  serious  inclination  on  the 
pai't  of  Mr.  Frank  towards  Kate, 
and  we  suflfercd  ourselves  for  a 
moment  to  encourage  it,  we  should  be 
acting  a  most  dishonourable  and  mi- 
pratel'ul  pait  1  I  ask  you  if  you  don't 
9CC  it,  but  1  need  not  say,  that  I  know 


you  don't,  or  you  would  have  been 
more  strictly  on  your  guard.  Let 
me  explain  my  meaning  to  you — 
remember  how  poor  we  are." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head,  and 
said,  throu;,'ii  her  tears,  that  poverty 
was  not  a  crune. 

"  No,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  for  that 
reason  poverty  should  engender  an 
honest  pride,  that  it  may  not  lead 
and  tempt  us  to  unworthy  actions,  and 
that  we  may  preserve  the  self-respect 
which  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  may  maintain — and  does  better 
in  maintaining  than  a  mon.arch  his. 
Think  what  we  owe  to  these  two  bro- 
thers ;  remember  what  they  have  done, 
and  what  they  do  every  day  for  us  with  a 
generosity  and  delicacy  for  which  the 
(levotion  of  our  whole  liVes  would  be  a 
most  imperfect  and  inadetjuate  return. 
What  kind  of  rctm*n  would  that  be 
which  would  bo  comprised  in  our  per- 
mitting their  nephew,  their  only  rela- 
tive, whom  they  regai'd  as  a  son,  and 
for  whom  it  would  be  mere  childish- 
ness to  suppose  they  have  not  formed 
plans  suitably  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tion he  has  had,  and  the  fortune  he 
will  inherit — in  our  permitting  him  to 
marry  a  portionless  girl :  so  closely 
connected  with  us,  that  the  irresistible 
inference  must  bo,  that  he  was  entrap- 
ped by  a  plot ;  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
scheme,  and  a  speculation  amongst 
us  three.  Bring  the  matter  clearly 
before  yourself,  mother.  Now,  how 
would  you  feel,  if  they  were  married, 
and  the  brothers,  coming  here  on  one 
of  those  kind  en-ands  which  bring 
them  here  so  often,  you  had  to  break 
out  to  them  tlic  truth  ?  Would  you 
be  at  ease,  and  feel  that  you  had  played 
an  open  part  1 " 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  more 
and  more,  murmured  that  of  course 
Mr.  Frank  would  ask  ihe  consent  oi 
his  uncles  first. 

"  Why,  to  be  sm*e,  that  would  place 
Jtim.  in  a  better  situation  with  tiiem," 
j  said  Nicholas,  "  but  we  should  still  be 
I  open  to  the  same  suspicions;  the  dis- 
]  tance  between  us  would  still  bo  na 
'  great ;  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
'  would  still  be  as  manifest  ai  now.    AVo 
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may  be  reckoning  without  our  host,  in 
all  this,"  he  added  more  cheerfully, 
"and  I  trust,  and  almost  believe  wo 
are.  If  it  be  otherwise,  I  iiave  that 
confidence  in  Kate  that  I  Icnow  she 
will  feel  as  I  do — and  in  you,  dear 
mother,  to  be  assured  that  after  a 
little  consideration  you  will  do  the 
same." 

After  many  more  representations 
and  entreaties,  Nicholas  obtained  a 
promise  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  that  she 
would  try  all  she  could,  to  think  as  he 
did  ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Frank  persevered 
in  his  attentions  she  would  endeavom" 
to  discourage  them,  or,  at  the  least, 
would  render  him  no  countenance  or 
assistance.  He  determined  to  forbear 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Kate,  until  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  there  existed 
a  real  necessity  for  his  doing  so  ;  and 
X'esolved  to  assure  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could  by  close  personal  observation, 
of  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  This 
was  a  very  wise  resolution,  but  lie  was 
pi'evented  from  putting  it  in  practice, 
by  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness. 

Smike  became  alarmingly  ill ;  so 
reduced  and  exhausted  that  he  could 
scarcely  move  from  room  to  room 
without  assistance  ;  and  so  worn  and 
emaciated,  that  it  was  painful  to  look 
upon  him.  Nicholas  was  warned,  by 
the  same  medical  authority  to  whom 
he  had  at  first  appealed,  that  tiie  last 
chance  and  hope  of  his  life  depended 
on  his  being  instantly  removed  from 
London.  That  part  of  Devonshire  in 
which  Nicholas  had  been  himself  bred, 
was  named  as  the  most  favourable 
spot ;  but  this  advice  was  cautiously 
coupled  with  the  information,  that 
whoever  accompanied  him  thither, 
must  be  prepared  for  the  v/orst ;  for 
every  token  of  rapid  consumption  had 
appeared,  and  he  might  ne^'er  return 
alive. 

The  kind  brothers,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  poor  creature's  sad 
history,  despatched  old  Tim  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  consultation.  That  same 
morning,  Nicholas  was  summoned  by 
brotlier  Chai-les  into  his  private  room, 
and  thus  addressed  : 


"  My  dear  sii',  no  time  must  be  lost. 
This  lad  shall  not  die,  if  such  human 
means  as  we  can  use,  can  save  his  life  ; 
neither  shall  he  die  alone,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  Remove  him  to-mor- 
row morning,  see  that  he  has  e\ery 
comfort  that  his  situation  requires, 
and  don't  leave  him — don't  leave  him, 
my  dear  sir,  until  you  know  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  immediate  danger. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  part  you 
now — no,  no,  no  !  Tim  shall  wait  upon 
you  to-night,  sir  ;  Tim  shall  wait  upon 
j'ou  to-night  with  a  parting  word  or 
two.  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow, 
Mr.  Nicldeby  waits  to  shake  hands  and 
say  good  bye  ;  Mr.  Nickleby  won't  be 
long  gone  ;  this  poor  chap  will  soon 
get  better — very  soon  get  better — and 
then  he  '11  find  out  some  nice  homely 
country  jjeople  to  leave  him  with,  and 
will  go  backwards  and  forwards  some- 
times— backwards  and  forwards  you 
know,  Ned — and  there's  no  cause  to 
be  down-hearted,  for  he'll  very  soon 
get  better,  very  soon,  won't  he — won't 
he,  Ned  1 " 

What  Tim  Linkinwater  said,  or 
what  he  brought  with  him  that  night, 
needs  not  to  be  told.  Next  morning 
Nicholas  and  his  feeble  companion 
began  their  journey. 

And  who  but  one — and  that  one  he 
who,  but  for  those  who  crowded  round 
him  then,  had  never  met  a  look  of 
kindness,  or  known  a  word  of  pity — 
could  tell  what  agony  of  mind,  what 
blighted  thoughts,  what  unavailing 
sorrow,  were  involved  in  that  sad 
parting  ! 

"See,"  cried  Nicholas  eagerly,  as 
he  loolced  from  the  coach  window, 
"they  are  at  the  corner  of  the  lane 
still  !  And  now  there  's  Kate — poor 
Kate,  whom  you  said  you  couldn't 
bear  to  say  good  bye  to — waving  her 
handkerchief.  Don't  go,  without  one 
gesture  of  farewell  to  Kate  ! " 

"  I  cannot  make  it !  "  cried  his 
trembling  companion,  falling  back 
in  his  seat  and  covering  his  eyes. 
"  Do  vou  see  her  now  1  Is  she  there 
still?"' 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  Nicholas  ear- 
nestly.   "There!    She  waves  her  hand 
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Oj^nin  !  I  have  answered  it  for  you — 
and  now  they  are  out  of  sight.  Do 
not  give  way  so  bitterly,  dear  friend, 
don't.  You  will  meet  them  all 
again." 

He  wliom  he  thus  encouraged,  raised 


his  withered  hands  and  clanpcd  them 
fervently  together. 

"  la  heaven — 1  humhly  pray  to  God 
— in  heaven  !  " 

It  sounded  like  the  prayer  of  a 
broken  heart 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

RALPH  NJCKLKBY,  BAFFLED  liY  HIS  NEPHEW  IN  HIS  LATE  DESIGN,  HATCHES  A 
SCHEME  OF  RETALIATION  WHICH  ACCIDENT  SUGGESTS  TO  HIM,  AND  TAKl'.S 
INTO   HIS   COUNSELS   A  TRIED   AUXILIARY. 


The  course  which  these  adventures 
shape  out  fur  themselves,  and  impera- 
tively call  upon  the  historian  to  ob- 
serve, now  demands  that  they  should 
revert  to  the  point  they  attained  pre- 
vious to  the  eonmieiicement  of  the 
last  chapter,  when  llalph  Nickleby 
and  Arthur  Gride  were  left  together 
in  the  house  where  death  had  so  sud- 
denly reared  liis  daric  and  heavy 
banner. 

With  clenched  hands,  and  teetli 
ground  together  so  finii  and  tight  that 
110  locking  of  the  jaws  could  have 
fixed  and  riveted  them  more  securely, 
Ralph  stood,  for  some  minutes,  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  had  last  addressed 
his  nephew  :  breathing  heavily,  but  as 
rigid  and  motioidess  in  other  respects 
as  If  he  had  been  a  brazen  statue. 
After  a  time,  he  began,  by  slow  de- 
grees, as  a  man  rousing  himself  from 
heavy  slumber,  to  relax.  For  a  moment 
he  shook  his  clasped  lis-t  towai-ds  the 
door  by  which  Nicholas  had  disap- 
peared :  and  then  thrusting  it  into  his 
breast,  as  if  to  repress  by  force  even 
this  show  of  passion,  tiu:ned  round 
and  confronted  tlie  less  hardy  usurer, 
who  had  not  yet  risen  Iroin  the 
ground. 

The  cowering  wTetch,  who  still 
shook  in  every  limb,  and  whose  few 
grey  hairs  trembled  and  quivered  on 
his  head  with  abject  dismay,  tottered 
to  his  feet  as  he  met  Ralph's  eye,  and, 
shielding  his  face  with  both  hands, 
protested,  while  he  crept  towards  the 
door,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his. 


"  Who  said  it  was,  man  ?  "  returned 
ll;\lpli,  in  a  suppressed  voice.  "  Who 
b;iid  it  was  '.  " 

"  You  looked  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
to  blame,"  said  Gride,  timidly. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  Ralph  muttered,  forcing 
a  laugh.  "  I  blame  him  for  not  living 
an  hour  longer — one  hour  longer 
would  have  been  long  enough — 1 
blame  no  one  else." 

"  N — n — no  one  else  ? "  said  Gride. 

"  Not  for  this  miscliance,"  replied 
Ralph.  "  I  have  an  old  score  to  clear 
with  that — tliat  young  fellow  who  has 
cai'ried  off  your  mistress  ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  Ijlustering  just 
now,  tor  we  should  soon  have  been 
quit  of  him,  but  for  this  cursed  acci- 
dent." 

There  was  something  so  unnatm-al 
in  tlie  calmness  with  which  K:ilph 
Nickleby  spoke,  when  coupled  with 
the  face,  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures, to  which  every  nerve  and  umsele, 
as  it  twitched  and  throbbed  with  a 
spasm  whose  workings  no  ett'ort  could 
conceal,  gave,  every  instant,  some  new 
and  frightful  aspect — there  was  some- 
thing so  unnatural  and  ghxstly  in 
the  contrast  between  his  harsh,  slow, 
steady  voice  (only  altered  by  a  certain 
halting  of  the  breatli  which  made  him 
pause  between  almost  every  word  like 
a  drunken  man  bent  upon  speaking 
plainly),  and  these  evidences  of  the 
most  intense  and  violent  passions,  and 
the  struggle  he  made  to  keep  them 
under — that  if  the  dead  body  which 
lay  above,  had  stood,  instead  of  him, 
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before  the  cowering  Gride,  it  could 
seai'cely  have  presented  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  temfied  him 
more. 

"The  coach,"  said  Ralph  after  a 
time,  during  which  he  liad  struggled 
like  some  strong  man  against  a  fit. 
*•'  We  came  iu  a  coach.  Is  it — waiting  ? " 

Gride  gladly  availed  himself  of  tlie 
pretext  for  going  to  the  window  to 
see.  Ralph,  keeping  his  face  steadily 
the  other  way,  tore  at  his  shirt  with 
the  hand  which  lie  had  thimst  into 
his  breast,  and  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  : 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  He  said 
ten  thousand  !  The  precise  sum  paid 
in  but  yesterday  for  the  two  mort- 
gages, and  which  would  have  gone  out 
again,  at  heavy  interest,  to-morrow.  If 
that  house  has  failed,  and  he  the  first 
to  bring  the  news ! — Is  the  coach 
there  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gride,  startled  by 
the  fierce  tone  of  the  inquiry  "  It 's 
hero.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  fiery  man 
you  are ! " 

"  Come  here,"  said  Ralph,  beckon- 
ing to  him.  '•  We  mustn't  make  a 
show  of  being  disturbed.  We'll  go 
down  arm  in  arm." 

"  But  you  pinch  me  black  and  blue," 
urged  Gride. 

Ralph  let  him  go,  impatiently, 
and  descending  the  stairs  with  his 
usual  firm  and  heavy  tread,  got  into 
the  coach.  Arthur  Gride  followed. 
After  looking  doubtfully  at  Ralph 
when  the  man  asked  where  he  was  to 
drive,  and  finding  that  he  remained 
silent,  and  expressed  no  wsh  upon  the 
.subject,  Artimr  mentioned  his  own 
house,  and  thither  they  proceeded. 

On  their  way,  Ralph  sat  in  the 
farthest  corner  with  folded  arms,  and 
uttered  not  a  woi'd.  With  his  chin 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his  down- 
cast eyes  quite  hidden  by  the  con- 
tractio;!  of  his  knotted  brows,  he  might 
have  been  asleep  for  any  sign  of  con- 
sciousness he  gave,  until  the  coach 
stopped,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and, 
glancing  thi\)ugh  the  window,  inquired 
what  place  that  was. 
'■     ♦'  My  house,"  answered  the  disconso- 


late Gride,  affected  perhaps  by  its 
loneliness.     "  Oh  dear  !  my  house." 

"  True,"  said  Ralph.  "  I  have  not 
observed  the  way  we  came.  I  should 
like  a  glass  of  water.  You  have  that 
in  the  house,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  a  glass  of — of  any- 
tliing  you  like,"  answered  Gride,  with 
a  groan.  "  It 's  no  use  knocking,  coach- 
man.    Ring  the  bell  ! " 

The  man  rang,  and  rang,  and  rang 
again  ;  then,  knocked  until  the  street 
re-echoed  with  the  sounds  ;  then, 
listened  at  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 
Nobody  came.  The  house  was  silent 
as  the  grave. 

"  How  's  this  \  "  said  Ralph  im- 
patiently. 

"  Peg  is  so  very  deaf,"  answered 
Glide  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 
"  Oh  dear !  Ring  agaui,  coachman. 
She  sees  the  bell." 

Again  the  man  rang  and  knoclced, 
and  knocked  and  rang  again.  Some 
of  the  neighbours  threw  up  their  win- 
dows, and  called  across  the  street  to 
each  other  that  old  Gride's  house- 
keeper must  have  dropped  down  dead. 
Others,  collected  round  the  coach,  and 
gave  vent  to  various  sm'mises;  some 
held  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  ;  some, 
that  she  had  burnt  herself  to  death ; 
some,  that  she  had  got  drunk ;  and  one 
very  fat  man  that  she  had  seen  some- 
thing to  eat  v/hicli  had  frightened  her 
so  much  (not  Ijeiug  used  to  it)  that  she 
had  fallen  into  a  fit.  This  last  sug- 
gestion particularly  delighted  the  by- 
standers, who  cheered  it  rather  up- 
roariously, and  were,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, deteii'ed  from  dropping  down 
the  area  and  breaking  open  the  Icitchen 
door  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Rumours  having  gone  abroad, 
that  Arthur  was  to  be  married  that 
morning,  very  particular  inquiries 
were  made  after  the  bride,  who  was 
held  by  the  majority  to  be  disguised 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  jocose  indig- 
nation at  the  public  appearance  of  a 
bride  in  boots  and  pantaloons,  and 
called  forth  a  great  many  hoots  ard 
groans.  At  length,  tiie  two  money- 
lenders obtained  shelter  in   a  house 
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next  door,  and,  being  accommodated 
with  a  ladder,  clambered  over  the 
wall  of  the  back  yard,  which  was  not 
a  high  one,  and  descended  in  safety  on 
ihe  other  side. 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in,  I 
declare,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to  Ralph 
when  they  were  alone.  "  Suppose  she 
should  be  murdered — lying  with  her 
brains  knocked  out  by  a  poker — eh  ? " 

"  Suppose  she  were,"  said  Ralph 
"  I  tell  you,  I  wish  such  things 
were  more  common  than  they  are, 
and  more  easily  done.  You  may  stare 
and  shiver — 1  do  ! " 

He  applied  himself  to  a  pump  in  the 
yard ;  and,  having  taken  a  deep  draught 
of  water  and  flung  a  quantity  on  his 
head  and  face,  regained  his  accustomed 
manner  and  led  the  way  into  the 
house :  Gride  following  close  at  his 
heels. 

It  was  tlie  same  dark  place  as  ever  : 
every  room  dismal  and  silent  as  it  was 
wont  to  be,  and  every  ghostly  article 
of  furnitui-e  in  its  customary  jdaee. 
The  iron  heart  of  the  grim  old  clock, 
undisturbed  by  all  the  noise  with  mt, 
still  beat  hea'V'ily  within  its  dusty  case; 
the  tottering  presses  slunk  from  the 
1]  sight,  as  usual,  in  their  mcLincholy 
Corners ;  the  echoes  of  footsteps  re- 
turned the  same  dreary  sound  ;  the 
long-legged  spider  paused  in  his  nim- 
ble run,  and,  scai'cd  by  the  sight  of 
men  in  that  his  dull  domain,  hung 
motionless  on  the  wall,  counter- 
feiting death  until  they  should  liave 
passed  him  by. 

From  cellar  to  garret  went  the  two 
usurers,  opening  every  crc^aking  door 
nnd  looking  into  every  deserted  room. 
But  no  Peg  was  there.  At  last,  they 
Bat  them  down  in  the  apartment  which 
Arthur  Gride  usually  inhabited,  to  rest 
after  their  search. 

"  The  hag  is  out,  on  some  prepai*a- 
tion  for  your  wedding  festivities,  I 
suppose,"  said  R:ilp!i  preparing  to  de- 
part. "  See  here  !  I  destroy  the  bond  ; 
we  shall  never  need  it  now." 

Gride,  who  had  been  peering  nar- 
rowly about  the  room,  fell,  at  thiit  mo- 
ment, upon  his  knees  before  a  lai'ge 
chest,  and  uttered  a  terrible  yell. 


'•  How  now  ?  "  said  Ralph  looking 
sternly  round. 

"  Robbed  !  robbed  ! "  screamed 
Arthur  Gride. 

"  Robbed  !  of  money  ?  " 

'•'  No,  no,  no.     Worse  !  Far  worse!" 

"  Oi  what  then  1 "  demanded  Ralph. 

"  Worse  than  money,  worse  than 
money!"  cried  the  old  man,  casting 
the  papers  out  of  the  chest,  like  some 
beast  tearing  up  the  earth.  "  She  had 
better  have  stolen  money  —  all  my 
money  —  I  haven't  much  !  She  had 
better  have  made  me  a  beggar,  than 
have  done  this  !  " 

"  Done  what  2 "  said  Ralph.  '•  Done 
what,  you  devil's  dotard  ?  " 

Still  Gride  made  no  answer,  but 
tore  and  scratched  among  the  papei-s, 
and  yelled  and  screeched  like  a  tiend 
in  torment. 

"  There  is  something  missing,  you 
say,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  him  furi- 
ously by  the  collar.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Papers,  deeds.  I  am  a  ruined 
man — lost — lost !  1  am  robbed,  I  am 
ruined  !  Sl:e  saw  me  reading  it — 
reading  it  of  late — I  did  very  often — 
She  watched  me — saw  me  put  it  in 
the  box  that  fitted  into  this — the  bo.x 
is  gone — she  has  stolen  it. — Damna- 
tion seize  her,  she  has  robbed  nie  !  " 

"Of  what/  "  cried  Ralph,  on  whom 
a  sudden  light  appeared  to  break,  for 
his  eyes  flashed  and  his  frame  trem- 
bled with  agitation  as  he  clutched 
Gride  by  his  bony  ai-m.    "  Of  what  ?  " 

"  She  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  she 
can't  read  1 "  shrieked  Gride,  not 
heeding  the  iiiquirj'".  "  There's  only 
one  way  in  which  money  can  be  made 
of  it,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  to  lur. 
Somebody  will  read  it  for  her  .ind  tell 
her  what  to  do.  She  and  her  accom- 
plice will  get  money  for  it  and  be  let 
off  besides  ;  they'll  make  a  merit  of  it 
— say  they  found  it — knew  it — and  bo 
evidence  against  me.  The  only  per- 
son it  will  fall  upon,  is  nii^ — me—  me  !" 

"Patience!"  said  Ralph,  clutching 
him  still  tighter  and  eyeing  him  with 
a  sidelong  look,  so  fixed  and  eager  an 
sufficiently  to  denote  that  he  had  some 
liidden  purpose  iu  what  he  wa.s  about 
to    say.    **  Hear   reason.     She  can't 
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have  been  gone  long.  I'll  call  the 
police.  Do  you  but  give  information  of 
what  she  has  stolen,  and  they'll  lay 
hands  upon  her,  trust  me. — Here — 
help ! " 

"  No — no — no,"  screamed  the  old 
man  putting  his  hand  on  Ralph's 
mouth.     "  I  can't,  I  daren't." 

"  Help  !  help  ! "  cried  Ralph. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  tiie  other, 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  the 
energy  of  a  madman.  "  I  tell  you  no. 
I  daren't — I  daren't !  " 

"  Daren't  malce  this  robbery  pub- 
lic ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"No!"  rejoined  Gride,  ^vl•inging 
his  hands.  "  Hush  !  Hush  !  Not  a 
word  of  this  ;  not  a  word  must  be 
said.  I  am  imdone.  Whichever  way 
I  turn,  I  am  undone.  I  am  Ijetraj-ed. 
I  shall  be  given  up.  I  shall  die  in 
Newgate  ! " 

With  frantic  exclamations  such  as 
these,  and  witli  many  others  in  which 
fear,  grief,  and  rage,  were  strangely 
blended,  the  panic-striclcen  wretch 
gradually  subdued  his  first  loud  out- 
cry, until  it  had  softened  down  into  a 
low  despairing  moan,  chequered  now 
and  then  by  a  howl,  as,  going  over 
such  papers  as  were  left  in  the  chest, 
he  discovered  some  new  loss.  With 
very  little  excuse  for  departing  go 
abruptly,  Ralph  left  him,  and,  gi'eatly 
disappointing  the  loiterers  outside  the 
house  by  telling  them  there  was  no- 
thing the  matter,  got  into  the  coach 
and  was  driven  to  his  own  home. 

A  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  let 
it  lie  there,  for  some  time,  as  if  be 
had  not  the  courage  to  open  it,  but 
at  length  did  so  and  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"The  worst  has  happened,"  he 
said,  "  the  house  has  failed.  I  see — 
the  rumour  was  abroad  in  the  City 
last  night,  and  reached  the  ears  of 
those  merchants.     Well — well !  " 

He  strode  violently  up  and  down 
the  room  and  stopped  again. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  And  only 
lying  there  for  a  day — for  one  day  ! 
How  many  anxious  years,  how  many 
pinching  daj-B  and  sleepless  nights, 
before  I   scraped   together  that  ten 


thousand  pounds  !  —  Ten  thousand 
pounds  !  How  many  proud  painted 
dames  would  have  fa\vned  and  smiled, 
and  how  many  spendthrift  blockheads 
done  me  lip-service  to  my  face  and 
cursed  me  in  their  hearts,  while  I 
turned  that  ten  thousand  pounds  into 
twenty  !  Wliile  I  ground,  and  pinched, 
and  used  these  needy  borrowers  for 
my  pleasui-e  and  proht,  what  smooth- 
tongued speeches,  and  courteous  looks, 
and  civil  letters,  they  would  have  given 
me  !  The  cant  of  the  lying  world  is, 
that  men  like  me  compass  our  riclips 
by  dissimulation  and  treachei'y  :  by 
fawning,  cringing,  and  stooping.  Why, 
how  many  lies,  what  mean  and  abject 
evasions,  what  humbled  behaviour 
from  upstp.rts  who,  but  for  my  money, 
would  spurn  me  aside  as  they  do  their 
betters  every  day,  would  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  have  brought  me  in  .' 
— Grant  that  I  had  doubled  it — made 
cent,  per  cent. — for  every  sovereign 
told  another — there  would  not  be 
one  piece  of  money  in  all  the  heap 
which  wouldn't  represent  ten  thousand 
mean  and  paltry  hes,  told — not  by 
the  money-lender,  oh  no !  but  by 
the  money-ljoiTOwers — your  libej'al, 
thoughtless,  generous,  dashing  folks, 
who  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  save  a 
sixpence  for  the  world  ! " 

Striving,  as  it  would  seem,  to  lose 
part  of  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets  in 
the  bitterness  of  these  other  thought.s, 
Ralph  continued  to  pace  the  room. 
There  was  less  and  less  of  resolution 
in  his  manner  as  his  mind  gradually 
reverted  to  his  loss  ;  at  length,  drop- 
ping into  his  elbow-chair  and  grasping 
its  sides  so  firmly  that  they  creaked 
again,  he  said  : 

"  The  time  has  been  when  nothmg 
could  have  moved  me  like  the  loss  of 
this  great  sum — nothing — for  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  all  the  events 
which  are  of  interest  to  most  men,  have 
(unless  they  are  connected  with  gain 
or  loss  of  money)  no  interest  for  me. 
But  now,  I  swear,  I  mix  up  with  the 
loss,  his  triumph  in  telling  it.  If  he 
had  brought  it  about, — 1  almost  feel  as 
if  he  had — I  couldn't  hate  him  more. 
Let  me  but  retaliate  upon  him,  by 
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degrees,  however  slow — let  me  but 
begin  to  get  the  better  of  him,  let  me 
but  turn  the  scale — and  1  ean  bear  it." 

His  meditations  were  long  and  deep. 
They  terminated  in  his  despatehinj;  a 
letter  by  Newman,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Squecrs  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  witii 
instructions  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
arrived  in  town,  and,  if  so,  to  wait  an 
answer.  Newman  brought  back  the 
information  that  Mr.  Squeers  had  come 
by  mail  that  morning,  and  had  received 
the  letter  in  bed  ;  but  that  he  sent  his 
duty,  and  word  that  he  would  get  up 
and  wait  upon  Mr.  Niekleby  directly. 

The  interval  between  the  delivery  of 
this  message,  and  the  an-ival  of  Mr. 
Squeers,  was  very  short ;  but,  before  he 
came,  Ralph  had  sui)pressed  every  sign 
of  emotion,  and  once  more  regained 
the  hard,  immoveable,  inflexible  man- 
ner which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  to 
which,  perhajis,  was  ascribable  no 
small  part  of  the  influence  which,  over 
many  men  of  no  very  strong  preju- 
dices on  the  score  of  morality,  he  could 
exert,  almost  at  will. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Squeers,"  he  said,  wel- 
coming that  worthy  with  his  accus- 
tomed smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look 
And  a  thoughtful  fi'owii  were  part  and 
pai'cel, — "  how  do  yoii  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
"I'm  pretty  well.  So's  the  family, 
and  so  's  the  boys,  except  for  a  sort 
of  rash  as  is  a  running  through  the 
school,  and  rather  jjuts  'cm  ofl"  their 
feed.  But  it 's  a  ill  wind  as  blows  no 
good  to  nobody  ;  tliat's  what  I  always 
say  when  them  lads  has  a  wisitatiou, 
A  wisitation,  sir,  is  the  lot  of  mortality. 
Mortahty  itself,  sir,  is  a  wisitation. 
The  world  is  chock  full  of  wisitations  ; 
and  if  a  boy  repines  at  a  wisitation 
and  makes  you  uncomfortable  with  his 
noise,  he  must  have  his  head  punched. 
That's  going  according  to  the  scripter, 
that  is." 

"  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

«  Sir." 

"  We  '11  avoid  these  precious  morsels 
of  morality  if  you  please,  and  talk  of 
bu.^inoss." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  rejoined 
Squeers,  "  and  flrst  let  me  say " 


"  First  let  mc  say,  il  you  please 

Noggs  ! " 

Newman  presented  himself,  when 
the  sunmions  had  been  twice  or  thrice 
reiicated,  and  asked  if  his  master 
called. 

"  I  did.  Go  to  your  dinner.  And 
go  at  once.     Do  you  hear  ? " 

"it  an't  time,"  said  Newman,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  My  time  is  yours,  and  I  say  it  is," 
returned  Ralph. 

"  You  alter  it  every  day,"  said 
Newman.     "  It  isn't  fair." 

"  You  don't  keep  many  cooks,  and 
can  easily  apologize  to  them  for  the 
ti'ouble,"  retorted  Ralph.  "  Begoue, 
sir  ! " 

Ralph  not  only  issued  this  order  in 
his  most  peremptory  manner,  but, 
under  pretence  of  fetching  some  papers 
from  the  little  ofhce,  saw  it  obeyed, 
and,  when  Newman  had  left  the  house, 
chained  the  door,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  his  returning  secretly,  by 
means  of  his  latch  key. 

"  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
fellow,"  said  Ralph,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  office.  "  Therefore,  until  1 
have  thought  of  the  shortest  and  least 
troublesome  w.<ty  of  i-uining  him,  I 
hold  it  best  to  keep  him  at  a  distance." 

'•'  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  ruin  him, 
I  should  think,"  said  Squeers,  with  a 
grin. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Ralph. 
"  Nor  to  ruin  a  great  many  people 
whom  I  know.  You  were  going  to 
say J" 

Ralph's  summary  and  matter-of- 
course  way  of  holding  up  this  example 
and  throwing  out  the  hint  that  followeil 
it,  had  evidently  an  efi"eet  (as  doubtless 
it  was  designed  to  have)  upon  Mr. 
Squeers,  who  said,  after  a  httle  hesi- 
tation and  in  a  much  more  subdued 
tone — 

"  Why,  what  I  was  a  going  to  say, 
sir,  is,  that  this  here  business  regard- 
ing of  that  ungrateful  and  luord-hearted 
chap  Snawley  senior,  puts  me  out  of 
my  way,  and  occasions  a  inconveniency 
quite  unparalleled,  besides,  as  I  may 
say,  making,  for  whole  weeks  together, 
Mrs.  Squeers  a  perfect  widder.     It's 
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a  pleasui'e  to  me  to  act  with  you,  of 
course." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

"  Yes,  I  say  of  course,"  resumed 
Ml'.  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees,  "  but 
at  the  same  time,  when  one  comes,  as 
I  do  now,  better  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mile  to  take  a  afFerdavid,  it 
does  put  a  man  out  a  good  deal,  letting 
alone  the  risk." 

"  And  where  may  the  risk  be,  Mr. 
Squeers  ? "  said  Ralph. 

"  I  said,  letting  alone  the  risk,"  re- 
plied Squeers,  evasively. 

"  And  I  said,  where  was  the  risk  1 " 

"  I  wasn't  complaining,  you  know, 
Mr.  Nickleby,"  pleaded  Squeers. 
"  Upon  my  word  I  never  see  such 
a " 

"  I  ask  you  where  is  the  risk  1 "  re- 
peated Ralph,  emphatically. 

"Where  the  risk  V  returned  Squeers, 
rubbing  his  knees  still  harder.  "  Why, 
it  an't  necessary  to  mention — certain 
subjects  is  best  awoided.  Oh,  you 
know  what  risk  I  mean." 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you,"  said 
Ralph,  "and  how  often  am  I  to  tell 
you,  that  you  run  no  risk  ?  What 
have  you  sworn,  or  what  are  you  asked 
to  swear,  but  that  at  such  and  such  a 
time  a  boy  was  left  with  you  in  the 
name  of  Smike  ;  that  he  was  at  your 
school  for  a  given  number  of  years, 
was  lost  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, is  now  found,  and  has  been 
identified  by  you  in  such  and  such 
keeping.     This  is  all  tme — is  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that 's  all 
tiuie." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Ralph,  «  what 
risk  do  you  run  ?  Who  swears  to  a 
lie  but  Snawley — a  man  whom  I  have 
paid  much  less  than  I  have  you  ?  " 

"  He  certainly  did  it  cheap,  did 
Snawley,"  observed  Squeers. 

"  He  did  it  cheap  !"  retorted  Ralph, 
testily,  "  yes,  and  he  did  it  well,  and 
carries  it  off"  with  a  hjqjocritical  face 
and  a  sanctified  air,  but  you — risk  ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  risk  ?  The 
certificates  are  all  genuine,  Snawley 
had  another  son,  he  has  been  married 
twice,  his  first  wife  is  dead,  none  but 
her  ghost  could  tell  that  she  didn't 


write  that  letter,  none  but  Snawley 
himself  can  tell  that  this  is  not  his  son, 
and  that  his  son  is  food  for  worms! 
The  only  perjury  is  Snawley's,  and  I 
fancy  he  is  pretty  well  used  to  it. 
Where 's  your  risk  I  " 

"  Why,  you  know,"  said  Squeers, 
fidgeting  in  his  chair,  "  if  you  come  to 
that,  1  might  say  where 's  yours  ?  " 

"  You  might  say  where 's  mine  !  " 
returned  Ralph;  "  you  maysay  where's 
mine.  I  don't  appear  in  the  business 
— neither  do  you.  All  Snawley's  inte- 
rest is  to  stick  well  to  the  stoi'y  he  has 
told;  and  all  his  risk  is,  to  depart  from 
it  in  the  least.  Talk  of  your  risk  in 
the  conspiracy  ! " 

"  I  say,"  remonstrated  Squeers, 
looking  uneasily  round ;  "  don't  call  it 
that — just  as  a  favour,  don't." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,"  said  Ralph, 
irritably,  "but  attend  to  me.  This 
tale  was  originally  fabricated  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  agauist  one  who 
hurt  your  trade  and  half  cudgelled 
you  to  death,  and  to  enable  you  to 
obtain  repossession  of  a  half-dead 
drudge,  whom  you  wished  to  regain, 
because,  while  you  wi'eaked  your  ven- 
geance on  him  for  his  share  in  tho 
business,  you  knew  that  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  again  in  your  power  would 
be  the  best  punishment  you  could 
inflict  upon  your  enemy.  Is  that  so, 
Mr.  Squeers  ? " 

"  Why,  su","  returned  Squeers, 
almost  overpowered  by  the  determina- 
tion which  Ralph  displayed  to  make 
everything  tell  against  him,  and  by  his 
stem  unyielding  manner,  "  in  a  mea- 
sure it  was." 

"  What  does  that  mean  1 "  said 
Ralph. 

"  Why,  in  a  measure,  means,"  re- 
turned Squeers,  "  as  it  may  be,  that 
it  wasn't  all  on  my  account,  because 
you  had  some  old  grudge  to  satisfy, 
too." 

"  If  I  had  not  had,"  said  Ralph,  in 
no  way  abashed  by  the  reminder,  "  do 
you  think  I  should  have  helped  you?" 

"  Why  no,  I  don't  suppose  you 
would,"  Squeers  replied.  "I  only, 
wanted  that  point  to  be  all  squai'e  and 
straight  between  us." 
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"  How  can  it  ever  be  otherwise  ?  " 
retorted  Rnlph.  "  Except  that  the  ac- 
count is  against  mc,  for  1  spend  money 
to  gratify  my  hatred,  and  you  poclcct  it, 
ami  ;^nitify  yours  at  the  same  time. 
You  are,  at  least,  as  avai'icious  as  you 
are  revengeful — so  am  I.  Which  is 
hest  off  1  You,  who  win  money  and 
revenge,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  process,  and  who  an-,  at  all 
events,  sure  of  money,  if  not  of  revenge ; 
or  I,  who  am  only  sure  of  spending 
money  in  any  case,  and  cjin  but  win 
bare  revenge  at  last  1  " 

As  Mr.  Squeers  could  only  answer 
Uiis  proposition  by  shrugs  and  smiles, 
Ralph  bade  him  be  silent,  and  thank- 
ful that  he  was  so  well  off ;  and  then, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  : 

First,  that  Nicholas  had  thwai-ted 
him  in  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  the 
disposal  in  marriage  of  a  certain  young 
lady,  and  had,  in  the  confusion  attend- 
ant on  her  father's  sudden  death, 
secured  that  lady  himself,  and  borne 
her  off  in  triumph. 

Secondly,  that  by  some  will  or  set- 
tlement— certainly  by  some  instrument 
in  writing,  which  must  contain  the 
young  lady's  name,  and  could  be,  there- 
fore, easily  selected  from  others,  if 
access  to  the  place  whei'e  it  was  depo- 
sited were  once  secured — she  was  en- 
titled to  property  which,  if  the  existence 
of  this  deed  ever  became  known  to  hei', 
would  make  her  husband  (and  Ralph 
represented  that  Nicholas  was  certain 
to  marry  her)  a  rich  and  prosperous 
man,  and  most  formidable  enemy. 

Thirdly,  that  this  deed  had  been, 
with  others,  stolen  fi'om  one  who  had 
himself  obtained  or  concealed  it  frau- 
dulently, and  who  feai-ed  to  take  any 
steps  for  its  recovery ;  and  that  he 
(Ralph)  knew  the  thief. 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Squeei-s  listened, 
with  greedy  ears  that  devoured  every 
syllable,  and  with  h's  one  eye  and  his 
mouth  wide  open  :  marvelling  for  what 
special  reason  he  was  honoured  with 
KG  much  of  Ralph's  confidence,  and  to 
what  it  all  tended, 

"  Now,"  said  Ralph,  leanmg  forward, 
and  placint^his  hand  on  Squcers's  arm, 


"  hcaj'  the  design  which  I  have  con- 
ceived, and  which  I  must — I  say,  must, 
if  I  can  ripen  it — have  carried  into 
execution.  No  advantage  can  bo 
reaped  from  tliis  deed,  whatever  it  is, 
save  by  tlie  girl  herself,  or  her  husband; 
and  the  possession  of  this  deed  by  one 
or  other  of  them  is  indispensable  to 
any  advantage  being  gained.  Tliat,  I 
have  discovered,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  I  want  that  deed  brou^lii 
here,  that  I  may  give  the  man  who 
brings  it,  fifty  pounds  in  gold,  and  burn 
it  to  ashes  before  his  face." 

Ah".  Squeers,  after  following  with 
his  eye  the  action  of  Ralph's  hand 
towards  the  fire-place  as  if  he  were  at 
that  moment  consuming  the  paper, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  : 

"  Yes  ;  but  who  's  to  bring  it  1 " 

**  Nobody,  perhaps,  for  much  is  to  bo 
done  before  it  can  be  got  at,"  .said 
Ralph.     "  But  if  anybody — you  !  " 

Air.  Squeers's  first  tokens  of  c(»n- 
sternation,  and  his  flat  relinquishment 
of  the  task,  would  have  staggered  most 
men,  if  they  had  not  immediately  occa- 
sioned an  utter  abandonment  of  the 
proposition.  On  Ralph,  they  produced 
not  the  slightest  etlect.  Resuming, 
when  the  schoolmaster  had  quite  talked 
himself  out  of  breath,  as  coolly  as  if  ho 
had  never  been  inteiTupted,  Ralph  pro- 
ceeded to  expatiate  on  such  features  of 
tlie  case  as  he  deemed  it  most  advisable 
to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on. 

These  were,  the  age,  decrepitude, 
and  weakness  of  Airs.  Sliderskew  ; 
the  great  improbabihty  of  her  having 
any  accomplice  or  even  acquaintance  : 
talking  into  accomither  secluded  habits, 
and  her  long  residence  in  such  a  house 
as  Gride's ;  the  strong  reason  there 
was  to  suppose  that  tlie  robbery  was  not 
the  result  of  a  concerted  plan  :  other- 
wise she  would  have  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  off  a  sum  of  money  ; 
the  difficulty  she  would  be  placed  in 
when  she  l)egan  to  think  on  what  sho 
had  doni-,  and  found  herself  incum- 
bered with  documents  oi  whose  naturn 
she  was  utterly  igiioiant;  :uul  the  com- 
parative ease  vith  whien  sonu'lKHly, 
witli  a  full  knowledge  of  her  position, 
I  obtaining  acce&s  to  her  and  workiug 
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on  her  fears,  if  necessary,  might 
worm  himself  into  her  confidence,  and 
obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another, 
free  possession  of  the  deed.  To  these 
■were  added,  such  considerations,  as  tlie 
constant  residence  of  Mr.  Squeors  at  a 
long  distance  from  London,  which 
i-endered  his  association  with  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  a  mere  masquerading 
frolic,  in  which  nobody  was  likely  to 
recognise  him,  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards ;  the  impossibility  of  Ralph's 
undertaking  the  task  himself,  he  being 
already  known  to  her  by  sight  ;  and 
various  comments  on  the  uncommon 
tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Squeers: 
which  would  make  his  oveii'caching 
one  old  woman,  a  mere  matter  of  child's 
play  and  amusement.  In  addition  to 
these  influences  and  pei'suasions,  Ralph 
drew,  with  his  utmost  skill  and  powei-, 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  defeat  which 
Nicholas  would  sustain,  should  they 
succeed,  in  linking  himself  to  a  beggar 
where  he  expected  to  wed  an  heiress 
— glanced  at  the  immeasurable  import- 
ance it  must  be  to  a  man  situated  as 
Squeers,  to  preserve  such  a  friend  as 
himself — dwelt  on  a  long  train  of 
benefits,  confei'red  since  their  first 
acquaintance,  when  he  had  reported 
favourably  of  his  treatment  of  a  sickly 
boy  who  had  died  under  his  hands 
(and  whose  death  was  very  convenient 
to  Ralph  and  his  clients,  but  this  he 
did  not  say) — and  finally  hinted  that 
the  fifty  pounds  might  be  increased  to 
seventj'-n''-e,  or,  in  the  event  of  very 
great  success,  even  to  a  hundred. 

These  arguments  at  length  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Squeers  crossed  his  legs, 
uncrossed  them,  scratched  his  head, 
rubbed  his  eye,  examined  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  bit  his  nails,  and 
after  exhibiting  many  other  signs 
of  restlessness  and  indecision,  asked 
"whether  one  hundred  pound  was  the 
highest  that  Mr.  Nickleby  could  go." 


Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ho 
became  restless  again,  and,  after  some 
thought,  and  an  unsuccessful  inquiry 
"  whether  he  couldn't  go  another 
fifty,"  said  he  supposed  he  must  try 
and  do  the  most  he  could  for  a  friend : 
which  was  always  his  maxim,  and 
thererefore  he  undertook  the  job. 

"But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the 
woman  ?  "  he  said ;  "that's  what  it  is 
as  puzzles  me." 

"  I  may  not  get  at  her  at  all "  replied 
Ralph,  "  but  I  '11  try.  I  have  hunted 
people  in  this  city,  before  now,  who 
have  been  better  hid  than  she  ;  and 
I  know  quarters  in  which  a  guinea  or 
two,  carefully  spent,  will  often  solve 
darker  riddles  than  this — ay,  and  keep 
them  close  too,  if  need  be  !  I  hear  my 
man  ringing  at  the  door.  We  may  as 
well  part.  You  had  better  not  come 
to  and  fro,  but  wait  till  you  hear  from 
me." 

"  Good ! "  returned  Squeors.  "  I  say ! 
If  you  shouldn't  find  her  out,  you'l! 
pay  expences  at  the  Saracen,  and 
something  for  loss  of  time  ?  " 

«  Well,"  said  Ralph,  testily  ;  "  yes ! 
You  have  nothing  more  to  say  ?  " 

Squeers  shaking  his  head,  Ralph 
accompanied  him  to  the  street-door, 
and,  audibly  wondering,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Newman,  why  it  was  fastened 
as  if  it  were  night,  let  him  in  and 
Squeers  out,  and  returned  to  his  own 
room. 

"  Now  ! "  he  muttered,  "  Como 
what  come  maj',  for  the  present  I 
am  firm  and  unshaken.  Let  me  but 
retrieve  this  one  small  portion  of 
my  loss  and  disgrace  ;  let  me  but 
defeat  him  in  this  one  hope,  dear  to 
his  heart  as  I  know  it  must  be  ;  let 
me  but  do  this  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  first 
link  in  such  a  chain,  which  I  will 
wind  about  him,  as  never  man  fc.rged 
y(^t." 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

HOW    RALPH    NICKLEBY's    AUXILIARY    WENT   ABOUT   HIS    WORK,   AND    IIoW    IIF, 
PROSPKRED    WITH    IT. 


It  was  a  flark,  wet,  gloomy  niglit  in 
autumn,  when  in  an  uppei*  room  of  a 
mean  liouse  sitnatud  in  an  obscure 
street  or  ratlier  court  near  Lambetli, 
there  sat,  all  alone,  a  one-eyed  man 
grotesquely  habited,  either  for  lack  of 
better  garments  or  for  jnirposes  of 
disguise,  in  a  loose  great-coat,  with 
anus  half  as  long  again  as  his  own,  and 
a  capacity  of  breadth  and  length  which 
would  have  admitted  of  his  winding 
himself  in  it,  head  and  all,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  without  any  risk  of 
straining  the  old  and  greasy  material 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

So  attired,  and  iu  a  place  so  far 
removed  from  his  usual  haunts  and 
occupations,  and  so  very  poor  and 
wTetched  in  its  character,  perhaps 
Mrs.  Squeers  herself  would  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  her  lord  : 
quickened  though  her  natural  sagacity 
doubtless  would  have  been,  by  the 
affectionate  yearnings  and  impulses  of 
a  tender  wife.  But  Mrs.  Squeers's 
lord  it  was  ;  and  in  a  tolerably  dis- 
consolate mood  Mrs.  Squeers"s  lord 
appeared  to  be,  as,  helping  himself 
from  a  black  bottle  which  stood  on  the 
table  beside  him,  he  cast  round  the 
chamber  a  look,  in  which  very  slight 
regard  for  the  objects  within  view  was 
plainly  mingled  with  some  regretful 
and  impatient  recollection  of  distant 
scenes  and  persons. 

There  were,  certainly,  no  particular 
attractions,  cither  in  the  room  over 
which  the  glance  of  Mr.  Squeers  so 
discontentedly  wandered,  or  in  the 
narrow  street  into  which  it  might  have 
penetrated,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to 
approach  the  window.  The  attic- 
chamber  in  which  he  sat,  was  bare  and 
inean  ;  the  bedstead,  and  such  few 
other  articles  of  necessaiy  furniture  as 
it  contained,  were  of  the  commonest 
description,  in  a  most  crazy  state,  and 


of  a  most  uninviting  appearance.  Tho 
street  was  muddy,  dirty,  and  deserted. 
Having  but  one  outlet,  it  was  travei"sed 
by  few  but  the  inhabitants  at  any  time ; 
and  the  night  being  one  of  those  on 
which  most  people  are  glad  to  be 
within  dof)rs,  it  now  presented  no  other 
signs  of  life  than  the  dull  glimmering 
of  poor  candles  from  the  dirty  windows, 
and  few  sounds  but  the  pattering  of 
tiie  rain,  and  occasionally  the  heavy 
closing  of  some  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  look  dis- 
consolately about  him,  and  to  listen 
to  these  noises  in  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  his 
large  coat,  as  he  now  and  then  moved 
his  arm  to  raise  his  glass  to  his  lips — 
Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  do  this  for 
some  time,  until  the  increasing  gloom 
warned  him  to  snuff  the  candle.  Seem- 
ing to  be  slightly  roused  by  this  exer- 
tion, he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
and  fixing  them  upon  some  micouth 
and  fantastic  figures,  traced  upon  it 
by  the  wet  and  damp  which  had  pene- 
trated through  the  roof,  broke  into 
the  following  soliloquy  : 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this 
here  ! — an  uncommon  pretty  go  ! 
Here  ha^■e  I  been,  a  matter  of  how 
many  Aveeks — hard  upon  si.x — a-foller- 
ing  up  this  here  blessed  old  dowager 
petty  larcenerer," — Mr.  Squeers  de- 
livered himself  of  this  epithet  with 
great  difficulty  and  effort — "and 
Dothcboys  Hall  a-running  itself  regu- 
larly to  seed  the  while  !  Tiiat  's  the 
worst  of  ever  being  in  with  a  ow- 
dacious  chap  like  that  old  Nicklcby. 
You  never  know  when  he  's  done  with 
you,  and  if  you  're  in  for  a  penny, 
you're  in  for  a  pound." 

This  remark,  perhaps,  reminded  Mr. 

Squeci*s  that  he  was  in  for  a  hundred 

pound     at  any  rate,  his  countenance 

relaxed,  and  he   raised   his  glft.s.s  tc 
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his  month  with  an  aii"  of  greater  en- 
joyment of  its  contents  than  he  had 
before  evinced. 

"  I  never  see,"  soliloquised  Mr. 
Squeers  in  continuation,  "  I  never  see 
nor  come  across  such  a  file  as  that 
old  Nickleby — never  !  He's  out  of 
everybody's  depth,  he  is.  He's  what 
you  may  a-eall  a  rasper,  is  Nicideby. 
To  see  how  sly  and  cunning  ho 
grubbed  on,  day  after  day,  a-worming 
and  plodding  and  tracing  and  turning 
and  twining  of  hisself  about,  till  he 
found  out  where  this  precious  Mrs. 
Peg  was  hid,  and  cleared  the  ground 
for  me  to  work  upon — c^'eeping  and 
crawling  and  gliding,  like  a  ugly 
old,  bright-eyed,  stagnation-blooded 
adder !  Ah !  He'd  have  made  a 
good  un  in  our  line,  but  it  would  have 
been  too  limited  for  him  ;  his  genius 
would  have  busted  all  bonds,  and 
coming  over  every  obstacle,  broke 
down  all  before  it,  'till  it  erected  itself 
into  a  monneyment  of — Well,  I'll 
think  of  the  i-est,  and  say  it  when 
conwenient." 

Making  a  halt  in  his  reflections  at 
this  place,  Mr.  Squeers  again  put  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  a  dirty 
letter  from  his  pocket,  proceeded  to 
con  over  its  contents  w  ith  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  read  it  very  often,  and 
now  refreshed  his  memory  rather  in 
the  absence  of  better  amusement  than 
for  any  specific  infonnation. 

"  The  pigs  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
"the  cows  is  well,  and  tlie  boys  is 
bobbish.  Young  Sprouter  has  "been 
a-winlving,  has  he  i  I'll  wink  him 
when  I  get  back.  'Cobbey  would 
persist  in  sniffing  while  he  was  a-eatiug 
his  dinner,  and  said  that  the  beef  was 
so  strong  it  made  him.' — Very  good, 
Cobbey,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make 
you  sniff  a  little  without  beef.  '  Pitcher 
was  took  with  another  fever,' — of 
course  he  was — '  and  being  fetched  by 
his  friends,  died  the  day  after  he  got 
home,' — of  course  he  did,  and  out  of 
aggi-avation ;  it  'a  part  of  a  deep-laid 
system.  There  an't  another  chap  in 
the  school  but  that  boy  as  would  have 
died  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  quarter : 
taking  it  out  of  me  to  the  very  last, 


and  then  cari'yiug  his  spite  to  the 
utmost  extremity.  '  The  juniorest 
Palmer  said  he  wished  he  was  in 
Heaven,' — I  really  don't  know,  I  do 
not  know  what 's  to  be  done  with  that 
young  fellow  ;  he 's  always  a-wishing 
something  horrid.  He  said,  once,  he 
wished  he  was  a  donkey,  because  then 
he  wouldn't  have  a  father  as  didn't 
love  him ! — pretty  wicious  that,  for  a 
child  of  six  !  " 

Mr.  Squeers  was  so  much  moved  by 
the  contemplation  of  this  hardened 
natin-e  in  one  so  young,  that  he  angrily 
put  up  the  letter,  and  sought,  in  a  new 
train  of  ideas,  a  subject  of  consolation. 

"  It 's  a  long  time  to  have  been  a- 
lingering  in  London,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
this  is  a  precious  hole  to  come  and 
live  in,  even  if  it  has  been  only  for  a 
week  or  so.  Still,  one  hundred  pound 
is  five  boys,  and  five  boys  takes  a 
M'hole  year  to  pay  one  hvmdred  p*und, 
and  there's  their  keep  to  be  substracted, 
besides.  There 's  nothing  lost,  neither, 
by  one's  being  here  ;  because  tlie  boys' 
money  comes  in  just  the  same  as  if  I 
was  at  home,  and  Mrs.  Squeers  she 
keeps  thera  in  oi'der.  There'll  be 
some  lost  time  to  make  up,  of  course 
— there'll  be  an  arrear  of  flogging 
as  'II  have  to  be  gone  through  ;  still,  a 
couple  of  days  makes  that  all  riglit, 
and  one  don't  mind  a  little  extra  work 
for  one  hundred  pound.  It's  pretty 
nigh  the  time  to  wait  upon  the  old 
woman.  From  what  she  said  last 
night,  I  suspect  that  if  I'm  to  succeed 
at  all,  I  shall  succeed  to-night ;  so  I'll 
have  half  a  glass  more,  to  wish  myself 
success,  and  put  myself  in  spirits. 
Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  your  health  ! " 

Leering  with  his  one  eye  as  if  the 
lady  to  whom  he  drank,  had  been 
actually  present,  Mr.  Squeers — in  his 
enthusiasm,  no  doubt — poured  out  a 
full  glass,  and  emptied  it ;  and  as  the 
liquor  was  raw  spirits,  and  he  had 
applied  himself  to  the  same  bottle 
more  than  once  already,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  found  himself,  bj'  this 
time,  in  an  extremely  cheerful  state, 
and  quite  enough  excited  for  hia 
purpose. 

What  this  purpose   wa-s,  soon   ap- 
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pcared  ;  for,  after  a  few  turns  about 
the  room  to  steady  liiniself,  ho  took  tlic 
bottle  under  his  arm  and  tlio  glass  in 
his  hand,  and  blowin^f  out  the  canillo 
as  if  he  purposed  being  gone  some 
time,  stole  out  upon  the  staircase,  and 
creeping  softly  to  a  door  opposite  his 
own,  tapped  gently  at  it. 

"  But  what 's  the  use  of  tapping  ? " 
lie  said,  "she'll  never  hear.  I  sup- 
pose she  isn't  doing  anything  very 
particular ;  and  if  she  is,  it  don't  much 
matter,  that  I  see." 

With  this  brief  preface,  Mr.  Squeers 
applied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the 
door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  a 
garret  ftvr  more  dejilorable  than  that 
he  had  just  left,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  nobody  there,  but  an  old  woman, 
who  was  bending  over  a  wretched  fire 
(for  although  the  weather  was  still 
warm,  the  evening  was  chilly),  walked 
in,  and  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Well, my  Slider,"  said  Mr.  Squeera, 
jocularly. 

"  Is  that  you  ? "  inquired  Peg. 

"  Ah  !  it 's  me,  and  me  's  the  first 
person  singular,  nominative  case, 
agreeing  with  the  verb  '  it  's,'  and 
governed  by  Squeers  understood,  as  a 
acorn,  a  hour ;  but  wlien  the  h  is 
Bounded,  the  a  only  is  to  be  used,  as  a 
and,  a  art,  a  ighway,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers,  quoting  at  random  from  the 
grammar.  "At  least,  if  it  isn't,  you 
don't  know  any  better,  and  if  it  is, 
I've  done  it  accidentally." 

Delivering  this  reply  in  his  accus- 
tomed tone  of  voice,  in  which  of 
course  it  was  inaudible  to  Peg,  Mr. 
Squeers  drew  a  stool  to  the  fire, 
and  placing  himself  over  agamst  her, 
and  the  bottle  and  glass  on  the  floor 
between  them,  roared  out  again,  very 
loud, 

«  Well,  my  Slider  !  " 

"  I  hear  you,"  said  Peg,  receiving 
him  very  graciously. 

"  I've  come  accordbg  to  promise," 
roared  Squeers. 

"  So  they  used  to  say  in  that  part  of 
the  comitry  I  come  from,"  observed 
Pepr,  complacently,  "  but  I  think  oil 's 
better. " 

"  Better      than     what  ! "     roax-ed 


Squeers,  adding  some  rather  Btrong 
language  in  an  under-tone. 

"  No,"  said  Peg,  "  of  coui-sc  not." 

"  1  never  saw  such  a  monster  as 
you  are  ! "  muttered  Squeers,  looking 
as  amiable  as  he  possiljly  could,  tho 
while  ;  for  Peg's  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  she  was  chuckling  fearfully,  as 
though  in  delight  at  having  made  a 
choice  repartee.  "  Uo  you  see  this  ? 
this  is  a  bottle." 

"  I  see  it,"  answered  Peg. 

"Well,  and  do  you  see  thUf" 
bawled  Squeers.  "  This  is  a  glass  1 " 
Peg  saw  that  too. 

"  See  here,  then,"  said  Squeers, 
accompanying  his  remarks  with  ap- 
propriate action,  "I  fill  the  glass  from 
the  bottle,  and  I  say  'your  lu^alth, 
Slider,'  and  empty  it ;  then  I  rinse  it 
genteelly  with  a  little  drop,  which  I'm 
forced  to  throw  into  the  fire — Hallo  ! 
we  shall  have  tlie  ehimbley  alight 
next — fill  it  again,  and  hand  it  over  to 
you." 

"  Yotw  health,"  said  Peg. 

"  She  understands  that,  anyways," 
muttered  Squeers,  watching  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  as  she  despatched  her  por- 
t\r-:\,  and  choked  and  gasped  in  a  most 
awful  manner  after  so  doing  ;  "now 
then,  let's  have  a  talk.  How's  the 
rheumatics  ? " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew,  withnmch  blinking 
and  chuckling,  and  with  looks  expres- 
sive of  her  strong  admiration  of  >Ir. 
Squeers,  his  person,  manners,  and 
conversation,  replied  that  the  rheu- 
matics were  better. 

"What's  the  reason,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  deriving  fresh  facctiousncss 
from  the  bottle  ;  "  what  '.s  the  reason 
of  rheumatics  ?  What  do  they  mean  1 
What  do  people  have  'em  for — eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  didn't  know,  but 
suggested  tliat  it  was  possil;ly  because 
they  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Jleasles,  rheumatics,  hooping- 
cough,  fevers,  agers,  and  lumbagers," 
said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  is  all  philosophy 
togetlier  ;  tliat's  what  it  is.  Tho 
heavenly  bodies  is  philosophy,  aixl 
the  earthly  bodies  is  philosophy.  If 
there's  ."v  screw  loose  in  a  heavenly 
body,  that 's  philosophy  ;  and  if  tlicre  's 
r,  2 
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a  sci'ew  loose  in  a  earthly  body  that 's 
philosophy  too  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
sometimes  there  's  a  httle  metaphysics 
in  it,  but  that 's  not  often.  Philosophy's 
the  chap  for  me.  If  a  parent  asks  a 
question  in  the  classical,  commercial, 
or  mathematical  line,  says  I,  gravely, 
'  Why,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  a 
philosopher  I ' — '  No,  Mr.  Squeers,'  he 
says,  '  I  an't.'  '  Then,  sir,'  says  I,  '  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  for  I  shan't  be  able 
to  explain  it.'  Naturally,  the  parent 
goes  away  and  wishes  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and,  equally  naturally,  thinks 
I  'm  one." 

Saying  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
with  tipsy  profundity  and  a  serio- 
comic air,  and  keeping  his  eye  all  the 
time  on  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  who  was 
unable  to  hear  one  word,  Mr.  Squeers 
concluded  by  helping  himself  and 
passing  the  bottle :  to  which  Peg  did 
becoming  reverence. 

"  That 's  the  time  of  day  !  "  said  Mr. 
Squeers.  "  You  look  twenty  pound 
ten,  better  than  you  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Sliderskew  chuckled, 
but  modesty  forbade  her  assenting 
verbally  to  the  compliment. 

"Twenty  pound  ten  better,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Squeers,  "  than  you  did 
that  day  when  I  first  introduced  my- 
self— don't  you  know  ? " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Peg,  shaking  her  head, 
"  but  you  frightened  me  that  day." 

"  Did  I  2"  said  Squeers  ;  "well,  it 
was  rather  a  startling  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  come  and  recommend  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  knew  all  about 
you,  and  what  your  name  was,  and 
■\^hy  you  were  living  so  quiet  here, 
and  what  you  had  boned,  and  who  you 
boned  it  from,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  strong 
assent. 

"  But  I  know  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  that  way,  you  see,"  continued 
Squeers.  "Nothing  takes  place,  of 
that  kind,  that  I  an't  up  to  entirely. 
I  'm  a  sort  of  a  lawyer.  Slider,  of 
first-rate  standing,  and  understanding 
too  ;  I  'm  the  intimate  friend  and 
conndental  adwiser  of  pretty  nigh 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that 
gets    themselves   into   difficulties    by 


being  too  nimble  with  their  fingers, 
I  'm " 

i\Ir.  Squeers's  catalogue  of  his  own 
merits  and  accomplishments,  which 
was  partly  the  result  of  a  concerted 
plan  between  himself  and  Ralph 
Nickleby,  and  flowed,  in  part,  from 
the  black  Ijottle,  was  here  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Sliderskew. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  she  cried,  folding 
her  amis  and  wagging  her  head  ; 
"and  so  he  wasn't  married  after  all, 
wasn't  he — not  married  after  all  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that  he 
wasn't ! " 

"  Aiid  a  young  lover  come  and  car- 
ried ofi  the  bride,  eh  ?"  said  Peg. 

"From  under  his  very  nose,"  re- 
jjlied  Squeers  ;  "  and  I  'm  told  the 
young  chap  cut  up  rough  besides,  and 
broke  the  winders,  and  forced  hira  to 
swaller  his  wedding  favor,  which  nearly 
choked  him." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  again,"  cried 
Peg,  with  a  malicious  relish  of  her 
old  master's  defeat,  which  made  her 
natural  hideousness  something  quite 
fearful ;  "  let  'j  hear  it  all  again,  be- 
ginning at  tlis  beginning  now,  as  if 
you'd  never  told  me.  Let's  have  it 
every  word — now — now — beginning  at 
the  very  first,  you  know,  when  he 
went  to  the  house  that  morning  !  " 

jMr.  Squeers,  plying  Mi's.  Slider- 
skew freely  with  the  liquor,  and  sus- 
taining himself  under  the  exertion  of 
spealdng  so  loud  by  frequent  applica- 
tions to  it  himself,  complied  wth  this 
request  by  describing  the  discomfiture 
of  Arthur  Gride,  vnth  such  improve- 
ments on  the  truth  as  happened  to 
occur  to  him,  and  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion and  application  of  which  had  been 
very  instrumental  in  recommending 
him  to  her  notice  in  the  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Sliderskew 
was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  rolling 
her  head  about,  drawing  up  her  skinny 
shoulders,  and  wrinkling  her  cadave- 
rous face  into  so  many  and  such  com- 
plicated foiTHs  of  ugliness,  as  awakened 
the  unbounded  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust even  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

"  He  's  a  treacherous  old  goat,"  said 
Peg,  "  and  cozened  me  with  cimning 
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tricks  and  lying  promises,  but  never 
mind — 1  'm  even  witli  him — I  'm  even 
with  him." 

"More  tlian  even, SHder,"  returned 
S<iueers  ;  "  you  'd  liave  been  even  witli 
liim,  it  ho  'd  fjot  married  ;  but  witli  tlic 
disappointment  besides,  you  're  a  long 
way  a-head — out  of  sight,  Slider,  quite 
out  of  sight.  And  that  reminds  .lie," 
he  added,  handing  her  the  gl.ass,  "  if 
you  want  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of 
them  deeds,  and  tell  you  what  you  'd 
better  keep  and  what  you  'd  better 
biU"n,  why,  now  's  your  time,  Slider." 

"  There  an't  no  hurry  for  that," 
said  Peg,  with  several  knowing  looks 
and  winks. 

"  Oil  !  very  well  !  "  observed 
Squeers,  "  it  don't  matter  to  me  ;  you 
a.sked  me,  you  know.  I  shouldn't 
charge  you  nothing,  being  a  friend.  I 
You  're  the  best  judge  of  coui"se,  but 
you're  a  bold  wonum,  Slider — that's! 
all."  j 

"  How  do  vou  mean,  bold  ? "  said 
I'eg. 

"  Why,  I  only  mean  that  if  it  wsvs  me, 
I  wouldn't  keep  papers  as  might  hang 
me,  littering  about  when  they  might  be  ; 
turned   into    money — them  as  wasn't  | 
usel'ui  made  away  with,  and  them  as 
w^s,  laid  by  somewheres,  safe  ;  that 's  j 
all,"  returned  Squeers  ;  "  but  every- ! 
body  's  the  best   judjre  of  their  own  j 
affairs.     All  I  say  is,  Slider,  1  wouldn't  i 
do  it."  i 

"  Come,"  said  Peg,  "  then  you  shall 
see  'em." 

"  /  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  replied 
Squeers,  affecting  to  be  out  of  humour, 
"  don't  talk  as  if  it  was  a  treat.  Show 
'em  to  somebody  else,  aud  take  tlieir 
advice." 

Mr.  Squeers  would,  very  likely,  have 
carried  on  the  fai-ee  of  being  offended, 
a  little  longer,  if  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  in 
her  anxiety  to  restore  herself  to  her 
former  high  position  in  his  good  graces, 
had  not  become  so  extremely  afttc- 
tionate  that  he  stood  at  some  risk  of 
being  smothered  by  her  caresses.  Re- 
pressing, with  as  good  a  grace  as  possi- 
ble, these  little  familiarities — for  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  black 
bottle  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as 


any  constitutional  infirmity  on  the  p.art 
of  Mrs.  Sliderskew — he  protested  that 
he  had  only  been  joking :  and,  in  proof 
of  his  unimpaired  good  humour,  that 
he  was  ready  to  examine  the  deeds  at 
once,  if,  by  so  doing,  ho  could  afford 
any  satisfaction  or  relief  of  mind  to  his 
fair  friend. 

"  And  now  you  're  up,  my  Slider," 
bawled  Squeers,  as  she  rose  to  fetch 
them,  "  bolt  the  door." 

Peg  trotted  to  the  door,  and  after 
fumbling  at  the  bolt,  crept  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  from  beneath  the 
coals  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
cupboard,  drew  forth  a  small  deal  box. 
Having  placed  this,  on  the  floor  at 
Squeers's  feet,  she  brought,  from  under 
tlie  pillow  of  her  bed,  a  small  key,  with 
which  she  signed  to  that  gentleman  to 
open  it.  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  eagerly 
followed  her  every  motion,  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  this  hint  :  and,  throwing 
back  the  lid,  gazed  with  rapture  on  the 
documents  which  lay  within. 

"  Now  you  see,"  said  Peg,  kneeling 
down  on  the  floor  beside  him,  an(J 
staying  his  impatient  hand ;  "  wliat'a 
of  no  use  we  '11  burn  ;  what  we  can  get 
any  money  by, we'll  keep;  and  if  there's 
any  we  could  get  him  into  trouble  by, 
and  fret  and  waste  away  his  heart  to 
shreds,  those  we  '11  take  particulai*  care 
of  ;  for  that 's  what  1  want  to  do,  and 
what  I  hoped  to  do  when  1  left  him." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Squeers,  "  that 
you  didn't  bear  him  any  particular 
good-will.  But,  I  say,  why  didn't  you 
take  some  money  besides  ?  " 

«  Some  what  ?  "  asked  Peg. 

"  Some  money,"  roared  Squeers, 
"  I  do  believe  the  woman  hears  me, 
and  wants  to  make  me  break  a  wessel, 
so  that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  me.  Some  money.  Slider — 
money  ! " 

"  Why,  what  a  man  you  are  to  ask  ! " 
cried  Peg,  with  some  contempt.  "  If 
1  had  taken  money  from  Arthm-  ftridc, 
he  'd  have  scoured  the  whole  earth  to 
find  me — aye,  and  he  'd  have  smelt  it 
out,  and  i-aked  it  up,  somehow,  if  I  had 
buried  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
well  in  England.  No,  no  !  I  knew 
better  than  that.   I  took  what  I  thought 
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his  secrets  were  hid  in  :  and  them  he 
couldn't  afford  to  make  pubHc,  let  'era 
be  worth  ever  so  much  money.  He  's 
an  old  dog  ;  a  sly,  old,  cunning,  thank- 
less dog  !  He  first  starved,  and  tlien 
tricked  me  ;  and  if  I  could,  I  'd  kill 
liim." 

"  All  right,  and  very  laudable,"  said 
Squeers.  "But,  first  and  foremost, 
Slider,  burn  the  box.  You  should 
never  keep  things  as  may  lead  to  dis- 
covery— always  mind  that.  So  while 
you  pull  it  to  pieces  (which  you  can 
easily  do,  for  it 's  very  old  and  rickety) 
and  burn  it  in  little  bits,  I  '11  look  over 
the  papers  and  tell  you  what  they  are." 

Peg,  expressing  her  acquiescence  in 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Squeers  turned 
the  box  bottom  upwards,  and  tumbling 
the  contents  upon  the  floor,  handed  it 
to  her  ;  the  destruction  of  the  box 
being  an  extemporary  device  for  en- 
gaging her  attention,  in  case  it  should 
prove  desirable  to  distract  it  from  his 
own  proceedings. 

"  There  ! "  said  Squeers  ;  "you  poke 
the  pieces  between  the  bars,  and  make 
up  a  good  fire,  and  I  '11  read  the  while 
— let  me  see — let  me  see."  And  tak- 
ing the  candle  down  beside  him,  Mr. 
Squeers,  with  great  eagerness  and  a 
cunning  grin  overspreading  his  face, 
entered  upon  his  task  of  examination. 

If  the  old  woman  had  not  been  verj' 
deaf,  she  must  have  heard,  when  slie 
last  went  to  the  door,  the  breathing  of 
two  persons  close  behind  it :  and  if 
those  two  persons  had  been  iniac- 
quainted  with  her  infirmity  they  must 
l^robably  have  chosen  that  moment 
either  for  presenting  themselves  or 
taking  to  flight.  But,  knowmg  witli 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  they  remained 
quite  still,  and  now,  not  only  appeared 
unobserved  at  the  door — which  v/as 
not  bolted,  for  the  bolt  had  no  hasp — 
but  warily,  and  with  noiseless  footsteps, 
advanced  into  the  room. 

As  they  stole  farther  and  fartlier  in 
by  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible 
degrees,  and  with  such  caution  that 
they  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe,  the 
old  hag  and  Squeers  little  dreaming  of 
any  such  invasion,  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  there  being  any  soul  near,  but 


themselves,  were  busily  occupied  with 
their  tasks.  The  old  woman,  with  her 
wrinkled  face  close  to  the  bars  of  the 
stove,  puffing  at  the  dull  embers  which 
had  not  yet  caught  the  wood — Squeera 
stooping  down  to  the  candle,  which 
brought  out  the  full  ugliness  of  his  face, 
as  the  light  of  the  fire  did  that  of  his 
companion — both  intently  engaged, 
and  wearing  faces  of  exultation  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious 
looks  of  those  behind,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  slightest  sound  to  cover 
their  advance,  and,  almost  before  they 
had  moved  an  inch,  and  all  was  silent, 
stopped  again — this,  with  the  large 
bare  room,  damp  walls,  and  flickering 
doubtful  light,  combined  to  form  a 
scene  which  the  most  careless  and 
indifi"erent  spectator  (could  any  have 
been  present)  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  derive  some  interest  from, 
and  would  not  readily  have  forgotten. 

Of  the  stealthy  comers,  Frank  Cheery- 
ble  was  one,  and  Newman  Noggs  the 
other.  Newman  had  caught  up,  by  the 
rusty  nozzle,  an  old  pair  of  bellows, 
which  were  just  undergoing  a  flourish 
in  the  air  preparatory  to  a  descent  upon 
the  head  of  Mr.  Squeers,  when  Frank, 
with  an  earnest  gesture,  stayed  his 
arm,  and,  taking  another  step  in  ad- 
vance, came  so  close  behind  the  school- 
master that,  by  leaning  slightly  for- 
ward, he  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
writing  which  he  held  up  to  his 
eye. 

Mr.  Squeers,  not  being  remarkably 
erudite,  appeared  to  be  considerably 
puzzled  by  this  first  prize,  which  was 
in  an  engrossing  hand,  and  not  very 
legible  except  to  a  practised  eye. 
Having  tried  it  by  reading  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left,  and  finding 
it  equally  clear  both  ways,  he  turned 
it  upside  down  with  no  better  success. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  chuckled  Peg,  who, 
on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  was  feed- 
ing it  with  fragments  of  the  box,  and 
grinning  in  most  devilish  exultation. 
"  What 's  that  writing  about,  eh  'i  " 

"  Nothing  particular, "  replied 
Squsers,  to.ssing  it  towards  her.  "It 'a 
onlj  an  old  lease,  as  well  as  1  can 
make  out.     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 
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Mrs.  Sliderskew  complied,  and 
inquired  what  the  next  one  was. 

"  This,"  said  Squeers,  "  is  a  bundle 
of  over-due  acceptances  and  renewed 
bills  of  si.t  or  eight  young  gentlemen, 
but  they're  all  M.P.'s.,  bo  it's  of  no 
use  to  anybody.  Throw  it  in  the 
fire  ! " 

Peg  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
waited  for  the  next. 

"  This,"  siiid  Squeei-s,  "  seems  to  be 
some  deed  of  .sale  of  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Pui'echurch, 
in  the  valley  of  Cashup.  Take  care  of 
that,  Slider — literally  for  God's  sake. 
It'll  fetch  its  price  at  the  Auction 
Mai-t." 

"  What  's  the  next  ?  "  inquired 
Peg. 

"  Why,  this,"  said  Squeers, "  seems, 
from  the  two  letters  that 's  with  it,  to 
be  a  bond  from  a  curate  down  in  the 
country,  to  pay  half-a-year's  wages  of 
forty  pound  for  borrowing  twenty. 
Take  care  of  that,  for  if  he  don't  pay  it, 
i)is  bishop  will  very  soon  be  down  upon 
him.  We  know  what  the  camel  and 
the  needle's  eye  means — no  man  as 
can't  live  upon  his  income,  whatever 
it  is,  must  expect  to  go  to  heaven  at 
any  price — it 's  very  odd  ;  I  don't  see 
imytliing  like  it  yet." 

«  Wliat  's  the  matter  1 "  said  Peg. 


"  Nothing,"  replied  Squeers, "  only 
I  'm  looking  for " 

Newman  raised  the  bellows  again. 
Once  moi-e,  Frank,  by  a  rapid  mo- 
tion of  his  arm,  unaccompanied  by 
any  noise,  checked  him  in  his  purpose. 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Squeers, 
"  bonds — take,  care  of  them.  Warrant 
of  attorney — take  care  of  that.  Two 
cognovits — take  care  of  tliem.  Lease 
and  release — bum  that.  Ah !  '  Made- 
lino  Bray — come  of  age  or  marry — 
the  said  Madeline' — Here, burn  that/" 

Eagerly  throwing  towards  the  old 
woman,  a  parchment  that  he  caught  up 
for  the  pui'pose,  Squeers,  as  she  turned 
her  head,  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his 
large  coat,  the  deed  in  which  these 
words  had  caught  his  eye,  and  bui'st 
into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

"I  've  got  it ! "  said  Squeei-s.  "I've 
got  it  !  Hurrah  !  The  plan  was  .1 
good  one  though  the  chance  waM 
desperate,  and  the  day 's  our  own  at 
last  !  " 

Peg  demanded  what  he  laughed  at, 
but  no  answer  was  retui'ned.  New- 
man's arm  could  no  longer  be  i-esti-aiu- 
ed ;  the  bellows, descending  heavily  and 
with  unerring  aim  on  tlie  very  centre 
of  Mr.  Squeers's  head,  felled  him  to 
the  floor,  and  sti-ctched  him  on  it  flat 
and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


IN    WHICH   O.SE  SCENE   OF    THIS   HISTORY    18   CLOSED. 


Dividing  the  distance  into  two  days' 
journey,  in  order  that  his  charge 
might  sustain  the  less  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  I'roiu  travelling  so  iixv,  Nichol.os, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day  from 
their  leaving  home,  found  himself 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  spot 
where  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  had 
been  passed,  and  which,  while  it  filled 
his  mind  with  pleasant  and  peaceful 
thoughts,  brought  back  many  painful 
and  vivid  recollections  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  and  his  had  wan- 


dered forth  from  their  old  home,  cast 
upon  the  rough  world  and  the  mercy 
of  strangei-s. 

It  needed  no  such  reflectioas  an 
those  which  the  memory  of  old  dajf!, 
and  wivnderings  among  scenes  where 
our  childhood  has  been  passed,  usually 
awaken  in  tlie  most  insensible  mind.s, 
to  soften  the  heart  of  Nicholas,  and 
i-ender  him  more  than  usually  mindful 
of  his  drooping  friend.  By  night  and 
day,  at  all  times  .and  seascns  :  always 
watchful,  attentive,  and  solicitou-s,  mid 
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never  varying  iii  the  discharge  of  his 
self-imposed  duty  to  one  so  friendless 
and  helpless  as  he  whose  sands  of  life 
were  now  fast  running  out  and  dwind- 
ling rapidly  away  :  he  was  ever  at  his 
side.  He  never  left  him.  To  encou- 
rage and  animate  him,  administer  to 
liis  wants,  support  and  cheer  him  to 
the  utmcst  of  his  power,  was  now  his 
constant  and  unceasing  occupation. 

They  procured  a  humble  lodging  in 
a  small  farm-house,  surrounded  by 
meadows  where  Nicholas  had  often 
revelled  when  a  child  with  a  troop  of 
merry  schoolfellows ;  and  here  they 
took  up  their  rest. 

At  first,  Smike  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  about,  for  short  distances  at  a 
time,  with  no  other  support  or  aid 
than  that  which  Nicholas  could  afford 
him.  At  this  time,  nothing  appeared 
to  interest  him  so  much  as  visiting 
those  places  which  had  been  most 
familiar  to  his  friend  in  bygone  days. 
Yielding  to  this  fancy,  and  pleased  to 
find  that  its  indulgence  beguiled  the 
sick  boy  of  many  tedious  hours,  and 
never  failed  to  afford  him  matter  for 
thought  and  conversation  afterwards, 
Nicholas  made  such  spots  the  scenes 
of  their  daily  rambles  :  driving  him 
from  place  to  place  in  a  little  pony- 
chair,  and  supporting  him  on  his  arm 
while  they  Avalked  slowly  among  these 
old  haunts,  or  lingered  in  the  sunlight 
to  take  long  parting  looks  of  those 
which  were  most  quiet  and  beautiful. 

It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these, 
that  Nicholas,  yielding  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  the  interest  of  old  associa- 
tions, would  point  out  some  tree  that 
he  had  climbed,  a  hundred  times,  to 
peep  at  the  young  birds  in  their  nest ; 
and  the  branch  from  which  he  used 
to  shout  to  little  Kate,  who  stood  be- 
low ten-ified  at  the  height  he  had 
gained,  and  yet  urging  him  higher  still 
by  the  intensity  of  her  admiration. 
There  was  the  old  house  too,  which 
they  would  pass  every  day,  looking  up 
at  the  tiny  window  through  which  the 
sun  used  to  stream  in  and  wake  him 
on  the  summer  mornings — they  were 
all  summer  .  mornings  then  —  and 
climbing  up  the  garden-wall  and  loolc- 


ing  over,  Nicholas  could  see  the  very 
rose-bush  which  had  come,  a  present 
to  Kate,  from  some  little  lover,  and  she 
had  planted  with  her  own  hands. 
There  were  the  hedge-rows  where 
the  brother  and  sister  had  so  often 
gathered  wild  flowers  together,  and 
tlie  green  fields  and  shady  paths  where 
they  had  so  often  strayed.  There  was 
not  a  lane,  or  brook,  or  copse,  or  cot- 
tage near,  with  which  some  childish 
event  was  not  entwined,  and  back  it 
came  upon  the  mind — as  events  of 
childhood  do — nothing  in  itself :  per- 
haps a  word,  a  laugh,  a  look,  some 
slight  distress,  a  passing  thought  or 
fear  :  and  yet  more  strongly  and  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  better  remem- 
bered, than  the  hardest  tri.nls  or 
severest  sorrows  of  a  year  ago. 

One  of  these  expeditions  led  thorn 
through  the  churchyard  where  was  his 
father's  grave.  "  Even  here,"  said 
Nicholas,  softly,  "we  used  to  loiter 
before  we  knew  what  death  was,  and 
when  we  little  thought  whose  ashes 
would  rest  beneath  ;  and,  wondering  at 
the  silence,  sit  down  to  rest  and  speak 
below  our  breath.  Once,  Kate  was 
lost,  and  after  an  hour  of  fruitless 
search,  they  found  her,  fast  asleep,  un- 
der that  tree  which  shades  my  fathers 
grave.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and 
said  when  he  took  her  up  in  his  aniibi, 
still  sleeping,  that  whenever  he  died 
he  would  wish  to  be  buried  where  his 
dear  little  child  had  laid  her  head. 
You  see  his  wish  was  not  forgotten." 

Nothing  more  passed,  at  the  time, 
but  that  night,  as  Nicholas  sat  beside 
his  bed,  Smike  started  from  what 
had  seemed  to  be  a  slumber,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  in  his,  prayed,  as  the 
tears  coursed  down  his  face,  that  he 
would  make  him  one  solemn  promise. 
«  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Nicholas, 
Icindly.  "  If  I  can  redeem  it,  or  hope 
to  do  so,  you  know  I  will." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Promise  me  that  when  I  die,  I  shall 
be  buried  near — as  near  as  they  can 
make  my  grave— to  the  tree  we  saw 
to-day." 

Nicholas  gave  the  promise  ;  he  had 
few  words  to  give  it  in,  but  they  v;erci 
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Bolemn  and  earnest.  His  poor  friend 
kept  his  hand  in  his,  and  tnrned  as  if 
to  sleep.  But  there  were  stifled  sobs  ; 
and  the  hand  was  pressed  more  than 
once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  he 
sank  to  rest,  and  slowly  loosed  his 
hold. 

■in  a  fortnight's  time,  he  became  too 
ill  to  move  about.  Once  or  twice,  Ni- 
cholas drove  him  out,  propped  up 
with  pillows  ;  but  the  motion  of  the 
chaise  was  painful  to  him,  and  brought 
on  fits  of  fainting,  which,  in  his  weak- 
ened state,  were  dangerous.  There 
was  an  old  couch  in  the  house,  which 
was  his  favourite  resting-place  by 
day  ;  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
weather  was  warm,  Nicholas  hud  this 
wheeled  inta  a  little  orchard  which 
was  close  at  hand,  and  his  charge  be- 
ing well  wrapt  up  and  carried  out  to 
it,  they  used  to  eH  there  sometimes  for 
hours  together. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
tiiat  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
Nicholas,  at  the  time,  thoroughly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  mere  delusion  of  an 
imagination  affected  by  di.scase  ;  but 
which  he  had,  afterwards,  too  good 
reason  to  know  was  of  real  and  actual 
occurrence. 

He  had  brought  Smike  out  in  his 
arms — poor  fellow  !  a  child  might 
liave  cai'ried  him  then — to  see  the 
sunset,  and,  having  arranged  his 
couch,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  it. 
He  had  been  watching  the  whole  of 
the  night  before,  and  being  greatly 
fatigued  both  in  mind  and  body,  gra- 
dually fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  closed  his  eyes 
five  minutes,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  scream,  and  starting  up  in  that 
kind  of  terror  which  afl'ects  a  person 
suddenly  roused,  saw,  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment, that  his  charge  had  strug- 
gled into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets, 
cold  dew  standing  on  his  forehead, 
and  in  a  fit  of  trembling  which  quite 
convulsed  his  frame,  was  calling  to 
Jiini  for  help. 

"  Good  Heaven,  what  is  this ! " 
said  Nicholas,  bending  over  him. 
"  Be  calm  ;  you  have  been  dreaming." 


"  No,  no,  no  ! "  ci  ied  Smike,  cling- 
ing to  him.  "  Hold  me  tight.  Don't 
let  me  go.  There — there — behind  the 
tree  ! " 

Nicholas  followed  his  eyes,  which 
wei-e  directed  to  some  distance  behind 
the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just 
risen.     But,  there  was  nothing  there. 

"  This  is  nothing  but  your  fancy," 
he  said,  as  he  strove  to  compose  him  ; 
"  nothing  else  indeed." 

"  I  know  better.  I  saw  as  plain  as 
I  see  now,"  was  the  answer.  "  Oh  ! 
s:iy  you  '11  keep  mc  with  you — swear 
you  won't  leave  me,  for  an  instant!" 

"  Do  I  ever  leave  you  ?  "  returned 
Nicholas.  "  Lie  down  again — there  I 
You  see  I'm  here.  Now,  tell  me — what 
was  it  ? " 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Smike, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  glancing  fearfully 
round,  "  do  you  remember  my  telling 
you  of  the  man  wlio  first  took  me  to 
the  school  I  " 

"  Yes,  surely." 

"  I  raised  my  eyes,  just  now,  towards 
that  tree — that  one  with  the  thick 
ti'unk — and  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  me,  he  stood  !  " 

"  Only  reflect  for  one  moment,"  said 
Niciiolas  ;  "  gi'anting,  for  an  instant, 
that  it's  likely  he  is  alive  and  wander- 
ing about  a  lonely  place  lil;e  this,  so 
far  removed  from  the  public  road,  do 
you  think  that  at  this  distance  of  time 
vou  could  possibly  know  that  man 
Kgain?" 

"  j\ny where — in  any  dress,"  re- 
turned Smike  ;  "  but,  just  nfiw,  he 
stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  and  look- 
ing at  me,  exactly  as  I  told  you  I 
remembered  liim.  He  was  dusty  with 
walking,  and  poorly  dressed  — I  think 
his  clothes  were  ragged — but  directly 
I  saw  him,  the  wet  night,  his  face  when 
he  left  me,  the  parlour  I  was  left  in, 
and  the  people  that  were  tliere,  all 
seemed  to  come  back  together.  \\  hen 
he  knew  I  saw  him,  he  looked  fright- 
ened ;  for  lie  started,  and  shrunk  away. 
I  have  thought  of  him  by  day,  and 
dreamt  of  him  by  night.  He  looked 
in  ray  sleep,  when  I  was  quite  a  littlo 
child,  and  has  looked  in  my  sleep  over 
since,  as  he  did  just  now." 
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Nicholas  endeavoui'ed,  by  every  pei'- 
suasion  and  argument  he  could  think 
of,  to  convince  the  terrified  creature 
that  his  imagination  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  this  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  creation  of  his  dreams  and 
the  man  he  supposed  he  had  seen  was 
but  a  proof  of  it ;  but  all  in  vain. 
When  he  could  persuade  him  to  re- 
main, for  a  few  moments,  in  the  care  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  liousc  belonged, 
he  instituted  a  strict  inquh'y  whether 
any  sti'anger  had  been  seen,  and 
searched  himself  behind  the  tree,  and 
through  the  orchard,  and  upon  the 
land  immediately  adjoining,  and  in 
every  place  near,  where  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  lie  concealed  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Satisfied  that  he  was  right 
in  his  original  conjecture,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  calming  the  fears  of 
Smike,  which,  after  some  time,  he  par- 
tially succeeded  in  doing,  though  not 
in  removing  the  impression  upon  his 
mind  ;  for  he  still  declared,  again  and 
again  ui  the  most  solemn  and  fervid 
manner,  that  he  had  positively  seen 
what  he  had  described,  and  that  nothing 
could  ever  remove  his  conviction  of 
its  reality. 

And  now,  Nicholas  began  to  see  that 
hope  was  gone,  and  that,  upon  the 
partner  of  his  poverty,  and  the  sharer 
of  his  better  fortune,  the  world  was 
closing  fast.  There  was  little  pain, 
little  uneasiness,  but  there  was  no 
rallying,  no  effort,  no  struggle  for  life. 
He  was  worn  and  wasted  to  the  last 
degree  ;  his  voice  had  sunk  so  low, 
that  he  could  scarce  be  heard  to  speak. 
Nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

On  a  fine,  mild  autumn  day,  when 
aJl  was  trantjuil  and  at  peace:  when 
the  soft  sweet  air  crept  hi  at  the  open 
window  of  the  quiet  room,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  gentle  rustling 
of  the  leaves  :  Nicholas  sat  in  his  old 
place  by  the  bedside,  and  knew  that 
the  time  was  nearly  come.  So  very 
still  it  v.'as,  that,  every  now  and  then, 
he  bent  down  his  ear  to  listen  for  the 
breathing  of  him  who  lay  asleep,  as  if 
to  .assurn  himself  that  life  was  still 
tiiere,  and  that  ho  had  not  fallen  into 


that  deep  slumber  from  which  on  earth         t 
there  is  no  waking.  j 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  * 
closed  eyes  opened,  and  on  the  pale  » 
face  there  came  a  placid  smile. 

"  That 's  well ! "  said  Nicholas.  "  Tho 
sleep  has  done  you  good." 

"  I  have  had  such  pleasant  dreams," 
was  the    answer,      "  Such   pleasant,         ; 
happy  dreams  ! "  i 

<■'■  Of  what  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

The  dying  boy  turned  towards  liim, 
and,  putting  his  arm  about  his  neck, 
made  answer, "  I  shall  soon  be  there  !" 

After  a  sliort  silence,  he  spoke  again, 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  quite  contented.  I  almost  thhik 
that  if  I  could  rise  from  this  bed  quite 
well,  I  would  not  wish  to  do  so,  now. 
You  have  so  often  told  me  we  shall 
meet  again — so  vei'y  often  lately, 
and  now  I  feel  the  truth  of  that,  so 
strongly — that  I  can  even  beai'  to  part 
from  you." 

The  trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye, 
and  the  closer  grasp  of  the  ai-m  whicli 
accompanied  these  latter  words, showed 
hov/  they  filled  the  speaker's  heart ; 
nor  were  there  wanting,  indications  of 
how  deeply  they  had  touched  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  tliey  were  addressed. 

"  You  say  well,"  returned  Nicholas 
at  length,  "and  comfort  me  very 
much,  dear  fellow.  Let  me  hear  you 
say  you  are  happy,  if  you  can." 

"  I  must  tell  you  something  first, 
1  should  not  have  a  secret  from  you. 
You  would  not  blame  me,  at  a  time 
Hke  this,  I  know." 

"/bLameyou !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You 
asked  me  v.liy  I  was  so  changed, and — 
and  sat  so  much  alone.  Shall  I  tell 
you  why  ? " 

"  Not  if  it  pains  you,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  I  only  asked  that  I  might  make  you 
happier,  if  I  could." 

"  I  know — I  felt  that,  at  the  time." 
He  drew  his  friend  closer  to  him. 
"  You  will  forgive  me  ;  I  could  not 
help  it,  but  though  I  would  Isave  died 
to  make  her  happy,  it  broke  my  licait 
to  see — I  know  he  loves  her  deaily — 
Oh  !  who  could  find  that  o\itj  so  sooa 
as  I ! " 
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The  words  which  followed  were 
feebly  and  faintly  uttered,  and  broken 
by  long  pauses  ;  but,  from  them,  Ni- 
cholas learnt,  for  the  first  time,  tiiat 
the  dying  boy,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
nature  concentrated  on  one  absorbing, 
hopehss,  secret  passion,  loved  his 
sister  Kate. 

He  had  procured  a  lock  of  her  bair, 
which  hung  at  his  breast,  folded  in 
one  or  two  slight  ribands  she  had 
worn.  He  jJKiyed  that,  when  he  was 
dead,  Nicholas  would  take  it  off,  so 
that  no  eyes  but  his  might  see  it,  and 
tiiat  when  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  and 
about  to  be  placed  in  Uie  earth,  he 
would  hang  it  round  his  neck  again, 


!  that   it  might  rest  with   him  in  tlio 

'  grave. 

I  Upon  his  knees  Nicholas  gave  him 
this  pledge,  and  promised  again  that 
he  should  rest  in  the  spot  lie  had 
pointed    out.      They    embraced,   and 

,  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek. 

I  "  Now,"  he  murmured,  "  I  am 
happy." 

lie  fell  into  a  light  slumber,  and 
waking,  smiled  as  before  ;  then,  spoke 
of  beautiful  gardens,  which  he  said 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  were 
filled  with  figures  of  men,  women, 
and  many  children,  all  with  light  upon 
their  faces  ;  then,  whispered  that  it 
was  Eden — and  so  died. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   PLOTS    BEGIN    TO   FAIL,   AND    DOUBTS   A.ND    DANGERS   TO    DISTURB   TUB 
PLOTTER. 


Ralph  sat  alone,  in  the  solitary  room 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
meals,  and  to  sit  of  nights  when 
110  profitable  occupation  called  him 
abroad.  Before  him  was  an  mitosted 
breakfast,  and  near  to  wliere  his 
fingers  beat  restlessly  ujion  the  table, 
lay  his  watch.  It  was  long  p:ust  the 
time  at  which,  for  many  years,  he  had 
put  it  in  his  pocket  and  gone  with 
measured  steps  down  stairs  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  but  he  took  .is 
little  heed  of  its  monotonous  wai-iiing, 
as  of  the  meat  and  drink  before  him, 
and  remained  with  his  he.ad  resting  on 
one  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  moodily 
on  the  ground. 

This  departui'o  from  his  regular  and 
constant  habit,  in  one  so  regular  and 
unvarying  in  all  that  appertained  to 
the  daily  pursuit  of  riches,  would 
almost  of  itself  have  told  tl-at  the 
usurer  was  not  well.  That  he  laboured 
under  some  mental  or  bodily  indis- 
position, and  tliat  it  was  one  of  no 
slight  kind  so  to  affect  a  man  like  him, 
was  suRicientiy  shown  by  his  haggard 
♦■ace,  jaded  aiv,  .nnJ   Ivoilow  languid 


eyes  :  which  he  raised  at  last  with  a 
stai't  and  a  hasty  glance  around  him, 
as  one  who  suddenly  awakes  from 
sleep,  and  cannot  immediately  recog- 
nise the  place  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. 

"  What  is  this,"  he  said,  "  tliat 
hangs  over  me,  and  I  cannot  shak** 
off?  I  have  never  pampered  myself, 
and  should  not  be  ill.  1  have  never 
moped,  and  ]):ned,  and  yielded  to 
fancies  ;  but  what  can  a  man  do,  with- 
out rest  ? " 

He  pressed  his  liand  upon  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Night  after  night  comes  and  go(-s!, 
and  I  have  no  rest.  If  I  sleep,  what 
rest  is  that  which  is  disturbed  by  con- 
stant dreams  of  the  same  detested 
faces  crowdhig  round  me — of  the  sjimo 
detested  people,  in  every  variety  of 
action,  mingling  with  all  I  say  and  do, 
and  always  to  my  defeat  ?  Waking, 
what  rest  have  I,  constantly  haunted 
by  this  heavy  shadow  of — I  know  not 
what — which  is  its  worst  character !  I 
must  have  rest.  One  night's  unbroken 
rest,  and  I  shoidd  be  a  man  agJiin.'' 
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Pushing  the  table  from  him  while 
he  spoke,  as  though  he  loathed  the 
sight  of  food,  he  eucountei-ed  the 
watch :  the  hands  of  which,  were 
almost  upon  noon. 

"  This  is  strange  !  "  he  said,  "  noon, 
and  Noggs  not  here  !  what  di'unken 
brawl  Iceeps  him  away  ?  I  would  give 
something  now — something  iu  money 
even  after  that  dreadful  loss — if  he  had 
stabbed  a  man  in  a  tavern  scuftin,  or 
broken  into  a  house,  or  piclced  a 
pocket,  or  done  anything  that  would 
send  him  abroad,  with  an  iron  ring 
upon  his  leg,  and  rid  me  of  him. 
Better  still,  if  I  could  throw  tempta- 
tion in  his  way,  and  lure  him  on  to 
rob  me.  He  should  be  welcome  to 
what  he  took,  so  I  brought  the  law 
upon  him  ;  for  he  is  a  traitor,  I  swear ! 
How,  or  when,  or  where  I  don't  know, 
though  I  suspect." 

After  waiting  for  another  half-hour, 
he  despatched  the  woman  who  kept 
his  houao  to  Newman's  lodging,  to 
hiquire  if  he  were  ill,  and  why  he  had 
not  come  or  sent.  She  brought  back 
answer  that  he  had  not  been  home  all 
night,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  her 
anything  about  him. 

"  But  there  is  a  gentlem.an,  sir," 
she  said,  "  below,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  I  came  in,  and  he 
says " 

"  What  says  he  \  "  demanded  Ralph, 
turning  angrily  upon  her.  "  I  told 
you  1  would  see  nobody." 

"  He  says,"  replied  the  woman, 
abashed  by  his  harshness,  "  tliat  he 
comes  on  very  particular  business 
which  admits  of  no  excuse  ;  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  .about " 

"  About  what,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  " 
said   Ralph.     "  You   spy  and    specii- 
,  late  on  people's  business  with  me,  do 
you  ? " 

"  Dear,  no,  sir  !  I  saw  you  were 
anxious,  and  thought  it  might  be  about 
Mr.  Noggs  ;  that 's  all." 

"Saw  I  was  anxious!"  muttered 
Ralph  ;  "they  all  watch  me,  now. 
Where  is  this  person  ?  You  did  not 
say  I  was  not  do\vn  yet,  I  hope  ? " 

The  womaii  replied  that  he  was  in 
the  little  office,  and  that  she  had  said 


her  master    was    engaged,    but    she 
would  take  the  message. 

«  Well,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  '11  see  him. 
Go  you  to  your  kitchen,  aud  keep 
there, — do  you  mind  me  ? " 

Glad  to  be  released,  the  woman 
quickly  disappeared.  Collecting  him- 
self, and  assuming  as  much  of  his 
accustomed  manner  as  his  utmost 
resolution  could  summon,  Ralph  de- 
scended the  stairs.  After  pausing 
for  a  few  moments,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lock,  he  entered  Newman's 
room,  and  confronted  Mx*,  Charles 
Cheeryble. 

Of  all  men  alive,  this  was  one  of 
the  last  he  would  have  wished  to  meet 
at  any  time  ;  but,  now,  that  he  recog- 
nised in  him  only  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  Nicholas,  he  would  rather 
have  seen  a  spectre.  One  beneficial 
effect,  however,  the  encounter  had 
upon  him.  It  instantly  roused  all  his 
dormant  energies  ;  rekindled  in  his 
breast  the  passions  that,  for  many 
years,  had  found  an  improving  homo 
there  ;  called  up  all  his  wrath,  hatred, 
and  malice  ;  restored  the  sneer  to  his 
lip,  and  the  scowl  to  his  brow  ;  and 
made  him  again,  in  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  same  Ralph  Nicldeby 
whom  so  many  had  bitter  cause  to  re- 
member. 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Ralph,  pausing  ai 
the  door.  "  This  is  an  unexpected 
favour,  sir." 

"  And  an  unwelcome  one,"  said 
brother  Charles  ;  "  an  unwelcome  one, 
I  know." 

"  Men  say  you  are  truth  itself,  sir," 
replied  Ralph.  "  You  speak  truth 
now,  at  all  events,  aud  I  '11  not  con- 
tradict you.  The  favour  is,  at  least,  as 
unwelcome  as  It  is  unexpected.  I  can 
scarcely  say  more  I " 

"  Plainly,  sir "  began    brother 

Charles. 

"  Plainly,  sir,"  interrupted  Ralph, 
"  I  wis'n  this  conference  to  be  a  short 
one,  and  to  end  where  it  begins.  I 
guess  the  subject  upon  which  you  arc 
about  to  speak,  and  I  '11  not  hear  you. 
You  lilce  plainness,  I  believe, — there 
it  is.  Here  is  the  door  as  you  see. 
Our  way  lies  in  very  diff'jrent  dii-ec- 
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tions.  Take  yours,  1  beg  of  jou,  and 
leave  mo  to  ])iirsue  mine  in  quiet." 

"In  quiet!"  repeated  brotlier 
Charles  mildly,  and  looking  at  liim 
with  more  of  pity  than  reproach. 
"  To  ])ursue  his  way  in  quiet  !  " 

"  You  will  scarcely  remain  in  my 
house,  I  presume,  sir,  against  my  will," 
said  Ralph  ;  "  or  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  make  an  impression  upon  a 
man  who  closes  his  ears  to  all  that 
you  can  say,  and  is  firmly  and  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  hear  you." 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  returned  bro- 
ther Charles :  no  less  mildly  than 
before,  but  firmly  too,  "  I  come  here 
against  my  will — sorely  and  grievously 
against  my  will.  I  have  never  been 
in  this  house  before  ;  and,  to  speak 
my  mind,  sir,  I  don't  feel  at  home  or 
easy  in  it,  and  have  no  wish  ever  to  be 
here  again.  You  do  not  guess  the 
subject  on  which  I  come  to  speak  to 
you  ;  you  do  not  indeed.  I  am  sure  of 
that,  or  your  manner  would  be  a  very 
different  one." 

Ralph  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but 
the  dear  eye  and  open  countenance  of 
the  honest  old  merchant  underwent  no 
change  of  expression,  and  met  his  look 
without  reserve. 

"  Shall  I  go  on  ? "  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  please," 
returned  Ralph  drily.  "  Here  are 
walls  to  speak  to,  sir,  a  desk,  and  two 
Btools — most  attentive  auditors,  and 
certain  not  to  interrupt  you.  Go  on, 
I  beg  ;  make  my  house  youi-s,  and 
perhaps  by  the  time  I  retui-n  from  my 
walk,  you  will  have  finished  what  you 
have  to  say,  and  will  yield  me  up  pos- 
session again." 

So  saying,  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
turning  into  the  passage,  took  down 
his  hat.  The  old  gentleman  followed, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Ralph 
waved  him  off  impatiently,  and  said  : 

"  Not  a  word.  I  tell  you,  sir,  not  a 
word.  Virtuous  as  you  arc,  you  are 
not  an  angel  yet,  to  appear  in  men's 
houses  whether  they  will  or  no,  and 

f)ur  yoiu'  speech  into  unwilling  ears, 
i-cach  to  tlie  walls  I  tell  you — not  to 
me !" 
"  I  am  no  augcl,  Heaven  knows," 


returned  brother  Cliarlc.<:,  shaking  hi-i 
head,  "  but  an  eiTing  and  imperfect 
man  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  one 
quality  which  all  men  have,  in  common 
with  the  angels,  lilessed  ojiportunitiea 
of  exercising,  if  they  will — mercy.  It 
is  an  errand  of  mercy  that  brings  me 
here.     Pi'ay,  let  me  discharge  it." 

"  I  show  no  mercy,"  retorted  Ralph 
with  a  triumphant  smile,  "  and  I  ask 
none.  Seek  no  mercy  from  me,  sir, 
in  behalf  of  the  fellow  who  has  im- 
posed upon  your  childish  credulity, 
but  let  him  expect  the  worst  that  I 
can  do." 

"  He  ask  mercy  at  your  hands  ! " 
exclaimed  the  old  merchant  wannly, 
"ask  it  at  his,  sir  ;  ask  it  at  his.  If 
you  will  not  hear  me,  now,  when  you 
may,  hear  me  when  j'ou  must,  or  an- 
ticipate what  I  would  say,  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting 
again.  Your  nephew  is  a  noble  lad, 
sii',  an  honest,  noble  lad.  What  you 
arc,  Mr.  Nickleby,  I  will  not  say  ;  but 
what  you  have  ilone,  I  know.  Now, 
sir,  when  you  go  about  the  business  in 
which  you  have  been  recently  engaged, 
and  find  it  diflicult  of  pursuing,  come 
to  mo  and  my  brother  Ned,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater,  sir,  and  we  '11  explain  it 
for  you — and  come  soon,  or  it  may  be 
too  late,  and  you  may  have  it  ex- 
plained with  a  little  more  roughness, 
and  a  little  less  dehcacy — and  never 
forget,  sir,  that  I  came  here  this 
morning,  in  mercy  to  you,  and  am  still 
ready  to  talk  to  you  in  the  same 
spirit." 

With  these  words,  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  emotion,  brother 
Charles  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and,  passing  Ralph  Nickleby  without 
any  other  remai-k,  trotted  nimbly 
into  the  street.  Ralph  looked  after 
him,  but  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for 
some  time :  when  he  broke  what  almost 
seemed  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  by 
a  scornful  laugh. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  from  its  wildnp.«.':, 
should  be  another  of  those  dreams 
that  have  so  broken  my  rest  of  late. 
In  mercy  to  me  .'— Pho  !  The  old 
simpleton  has  gone  mad." 

Although  he  expressed  himself  in 
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this  derisive  and  contemptuous  man- 
ner, it  was  plain  that,  tlie  more  Ralpli 
pondered,  the  more  ill  at  ease  he 
became,  and  the  more  he  laboured 
under  some  vague  anxiety  and  alarm, 
which  increased  as  the  time  passed  on 
and  no  tidings  of  Newman  Noggs 
arrived.  After  waiting  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  tortured  by  various  ap- 
prehensions and  misgivings,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  warning  which  his 
nephew  had  given  him  when  they  last 
met :  the  further  confirmation  of  which 
now  presented  itself  in  one  shape  of 
probability,  now  in  another,  and 
haunted  him  perpetually:  he  left  home, 
and,  scarcely  knowing  why,  save  that 
he  was  in  a  suspicious  and  agitated 
mood,  betook  himself  to  Snawley's 
house.  His  wife  presented  herself ; 
and,  of  her,  Ralph  inquired  whether 
her  husband  was  at  home. 

"No,"  she  said  sharply,  "he  is  not 
indeed,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  be  at 
home  for  a  very  long  time  ;  thafs 
more." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  1 "  asked 
Ralph. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  very  well — 
too  well,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  he  does 
too,  and  soi-ry  am  I  that  I  should  have 
to  say  it." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  saw  him  through 
the  window-blind  above,  as  I  crossed 
the  road  just  now,  and  that  I  would 
speak  to  him  on  business,"  said  Ralph. 
"  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Snawley, 
taking  no  further  notice  of  the  request. 

"  I  knew  this  woman  was  a  hypo- 
crite,.in  the  way  of  psalms  and  Scrip- 
ture phrases,"  said  Ralph,  passing 
quietly  by,  "but  I  never  knew  she 
di'ank  before." 

"  Stop  !  You  don't  come  in  here," 
fi.aid  Mr.  Snawley's  better-half,  inter- 
posing her  person,  which  was  a  robust 
yno,  in  the  doorway.  "  You  have  said 
.more  than  enough  to  liira  on  business, 
defore  now.  I  always  told  him  what 
healing  with  you  and  working  out 
your  schemes  would  come  to.  It  was 
either  you  or  the  schoolmaster — one 
of  you,  or  tile  tv/o  between  you — that 
got  the  forged  letter  done ;  remember 


that !  That  wasn't  his  doing,  so  don't 
lay  it  at  his  door." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Jezebel," 
said  Ralph,  looking  fearfully  round. 

"  Ah,  I  know  when  to  hold  my 
tongue,  and  when  to  speak,  Mr. 
Nickleby,"  retorted  the  dame.  "  Take 
care  that  other  people  know  when  to 
hold  theirs." 

"You  jade,"  said  Ralph,  "if  your 
husband  has  been  idiot  enough  to 
trust  you  with  his  secrets,  keep  them 
—  keep  them,  she-devil  that  you 
are  ! " 

"  Not  so  much  his  secrets  as  other 
people's  secrets  perhaps,"  retorted  the 
woman  ;  "  not  so  much  his  secrets  as 
yours.  None  of  your  black  looks 
at  me  !  You  '11  want  'em  all  perhaps 
for  another  time.  You  had  better 
keep  'em." 

"  Will  you,"  said  Ralph,  suppressing 
his  passion  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
clutching  her  tightly  by  the  wrist : 
"  will  you  go  to  your  husband  and  tell 
him  t'nat  I  know  he  is  at  home,  and 
that  I  must  see  him  ?  And  will  you 
tell  me  what  it  is,  that  you  and  he 
mean,  by  this  new  style  of  behaviour  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  vio- 
lently disengaging  herself,  "  I  '11  do 
neither." 

"  You  set  me  at  defiance,  do  you  ? " 
said  Ralph. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  do." 

For  an  instant  Ralph  had  his  hand 
raised,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
strike  her  ;  but,  checking  himself,  and 
nodding  his  head  and  muttering  aa 
though  to  assure  her  he  would  not 
forget  this,  walked  away. 

Thence,  he  went  straight  to  the  inn 
which  Mr.  Squeers  frequented,  and 
inquired  when  he  had  been  there  last ; 
in  the  vague  hope  that,  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  he  might,  by  thia 
time,  have  returned  from  Jiis  mis- 
sion and  be  able  to  assure  him  that 
all  was  safe.  But  Mr.  Squeers  had 
not  been  there,  for  ten  days,  and  all 
that  the  people  could  tell  about  hira 
was,  that  he  had  left  his  luggage  and 
his  bill. 

Disturbed  by  a  thousand  fears  and 
.surmisesj  and  bent  upon  ascertaining 
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whether  Squeers  had  any  suspicion  of 
Siiawley,  or  was,  in  any  way,  a  pai-ty 
to  this  altered  behaviour,  llalph  de- 
tennined  to  hazard  the  cxti'cme  step 
of  inquiring  for  liim  at  the  Lambeth 
lodging,  and  having  an  interview  with 
liim  even  there.  Bent  upon  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  that  mood  in  which  delay 
is  insupportable,  he  repaired  at  once 
to  the  place  ;  and,  being  by  description, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  his  room,  crept  up  stairs  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  door. 

Not  one,  jior  two,  nor  th.ree,  nor 
yet  a  dozen  knocks,  served  to  con- 
vince llalph,  against  his  wish,  that 
there  was  nobody  inside.  He  rea- 
Boned  that  he  might  be  asleep ;  and, 
listening,  almost  persuaded  himself 
that  he  could  hear  him  breathe. 
Even  when  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  be  there,  he  sat  patiently 
on  a  broken  stair  a!id  waited  ; 
ai'guing  that  lie  had  gone  out,  upon 
some  slight  errand,  and  must  soon 
return. 

Many  feet  came  up  the  creaking 
Btaii-s  ;  .%nd  the  step  of  some  seemed 
to  his  listening  ear  so  like  that  of  the 
man  for  whom  lie  waited,  that  Ralph 
often  stood  up  to  be  ready  to  address 
him  when  he  reached  the  top  ;  but, 
one  by  one,  eacli  person  turned  ofi" 
into  some  room  short  of  the  place 
where  ho  was  stationed  :  and  at  every 
such  disappointment  he  felt  quite 
chilled  and  lonely. 

At  length  he  felt  it  was  hopeless  to 
remain,  and  going  down  stairs  again, 
inquired  of  one  of  the  lodgers  if  he 
knew  anything  of  Mr.  Squeers's  move- 
ments— mentioning  that  worthy  by  an 
assumed  name  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  them.  By  this  lodger 
he  was  referred  to  another,  and  by 
him  to  some  one  else,  from  whom  he 
learnt,  that,  late  on  the  previous  night, 
he  had  gone  out  hastily  with  two  men, 
who  had  shortly  afterwards  returned 
for  the  old  woman  who  lived  on  the 
same  floor  ;  and  that,  although  the  cir- 
cumstance had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  informant,  he  had  not  .spoken  to 
tliem  at  the  time,  nor  made  any  inquiry 
Rfterwards. 


This  possessed  him  with  the  idc;i 
that,  perhaps,  Peg  Sliderskew  had  been 
apprehended  for  the  robbery,  and  that 
Mr.  Squeers,  being  with  her  at  the 
time,  had  been  apprehended  also  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  confederate.  It 
this  were  so,  the  fact  must  be  knowii 
to  Gride  ;  and  to  Gride's  house  he 
directed  his  steps  :  now  thoroughly 
alanned,  and  fearful  tlmt  there  were 
indeed  plots  afoot,  tending  to  his  dis- 
comfiture .ind  ruin. 

Arrived  at  the  usurer's  house,  he 
found  the  windows  close  shut,  the 
dingy  blinds  drawn  down  :  all  silent, 
melancholy,  and  deserted.  But  this 
was  its  usual  aspect.  Ho  knocked — 
gently  at  first — then  loud  and  vigor- 
ously— but  nobody  came.  He  wrote  a 
few  words  in  pencil  on  a  card,  and 
having  thrast  it  under  the  door  was 
going  away,  when  a  noise  above,  as 
though  a  window-sash  were  stealthily 
raised,  caught  his  ear,  and  looking  up 
he  could  just  discern  the  face  of  Gride 
himself,  cautiously  peering  over  the 
house  parapet  from  the  window  of  the 
garret.  Seeing  who  was  below,  he 
drew  it  in  again  ;  not  so  quickly,  how- 
ever, but  that  Ralph  let  him  know  he 
was  observed,  and  called  to  him  to 
come  down. 

The  call  being  i-epeated.  Gride 
looked  out  again,  so  cautiously  that  no 
part  of  the  old  man's  body  was  visible. 
The  sharp  features  and  white  hair 
appearing  alone,  above  the  parapet, 
looked  like  a  severed  head  garnishing 
the  wall. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  cried.  "Go  away — 
go  away  ! " 

"  Come  down,"  said  Ralph,  beckon- 
ing him. 

"  Go  a — way  ! "  squeaked  Gride, 
shaking  his  head  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy 
of  impatience.  "  Don't  speak  to  me, 
don't  knock,  don't  call  attention  to  the 
house,  but  go  away." 

"  I  '11  knock,  I  swear,  till  I  have  your 
neighbours  up  in  anut:,"  said  lialph, 
"if  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  lurking  tliere,  you  whining  cur." 

"I  can't  hear  what  you  say — don't 
talk  to  me — it  isn't  safe— go  away— go 
away  ! "  rettu'iied  Gride. 
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'•  Come  down,  I  say.  Will  you 
come  down  i "  said  Ralpli  fiercelj'. 

"  No — o — 0 — o,"  snarled  Gride.  He 
drew  in  his  head  ;  and  Ralph,  left 
standing  in  the  street,  could  hear  the 
sash  closed,  as  gently  and  carefully  as 
it  had  been  opened. 

"  How  is  this,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
all  fall  from  me,  and  shun  me  like  the 
plague — these  men  who  have  licked 
the  dust  from  my  feet  !  Is  my  day 
past,  and  is  this  indeed  the  coming  on 
of  night  ?  I  '11  know  Avhat  it  means !  I 
will,  at  any  cost.  I  am  fii'm.er  and 
more  myself,  just  now,  than  I  have 
been  these  many  days." 

Turning  from  the  door,  which,  in 
the  first  transport  of  his  rage,  he  had 
meditated  battering  upon,  until  Gride's 
very  fears  should  impel  him  to  open  it, 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  city,  and 
working  his  way  steadily  through  the 
crowd  which  was  pouring  from  it  (it 
was  by  this  time  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  went  straight 
to  the  house  of  business  of  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  putting  his 
head  into  the  glass  case,  found  Tim 
Linkinwater  alone. 

"  My  name's  Nicldeby,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Tim,  siu'veying 
him  through  his  spectacles. 

"  Which  of  your  firm  was  it  who 
called  on  me  this  morning  1 "  demanded 
Ralph. 

"  Mr.  Charles." 

«  Then,  tell  Mr.  Charles  I  want  to 
see  him." 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Tim,  getting 
off  his  stool  with  great  agihty.  "You 
shall  see,  not  only  Mr.  Charles,  but 
Mr.  Ned  likewise.'"' 

Tim  stopped,  looked  steadily  and 
severely  at  Ralph,  nodded  his  head 
once,  in  a  curt  manner  which  seemed 
to  say  there  was  a  little  more  behind, 
and  vanished.  After  a  short  interval, 
he  returned,  and,  ushering  Ralph  into 
the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  re- 
mained in  the  room  himself. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  who  spoke 
to  me  this  morning,"  said  Ralph, 
pointing  out  with  his  finger  the  man 
whom  he  addressed. 

"  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  brother 


Ned,  or  from  Tim  Linkinwater,"'  ob- 
served Brother  Charles  quietly. 

"  I  have,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  said  brother 
Ned,  "the  matter  upon  which  ray 
brother  Charles  called  upon  you  this 
moniing,  is  one  which  is  already  per- 
fectly well  known  to  us  three,  and  to 
others  besides,  and  must  unhappily 
soon  become  known  to  a  great  many 
more.  He  waited  upon  you,  sir,  this 
morning,  alone,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy 
and  consideration.  We  feel,  now,  that 
further  delicacy  and  consideration 
would  be  misplaced  ;  and,  if  we  confer 
together,  it  must  be  as  we  are  or  not 
at  all." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ralph 
with  a  curl  of  the  li]),  "  talking  in 
riddles  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar 
forte  of  you  two,  and  I  suppose  your 
clerk,  like  a  pinident  man,  has  studied 
the  art  also  with  a  view  to  your  good 
graces.  Talk  in  company,  gentlemen, 
in  God's  name.     I  '11  humour  you." 

"Humour!"  cried  Tim  Linkin- 
water, suddenly  growing  very  red  in 
the  face,  "  He  '11  humour  us  !  He'll 
humour  Cheeryble  Brothers  !  Do  you 
hear  that?  Do  yon  hear  him?  Do  you 
hear  him  say  he  '11  humoiu-  Cheeryble 
Brothers  ? " 

"  Tim,"  said  Charles  and  Ned  toge- 
ther, "  pray  Tim — pray  nov,-,  don't." 

Tim,  taking  the  hint,  stifled  his  in- 
dignation as  well  as  he  could,  and 
suffered  it  to  escape  through  his 
spectacles,  with  the  additional  safety- 
valve  of  a  short  hysterical  laugh  now 
and  then,  which  seemed  to  reheve  him 
mightily. 

"As  nobody  bids  me  to  a  seat," 
said  Ralph  looking  round,  "  I  '11  take 
one,  for  I  am  fatigued  with  walking. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  gentlemen, 
I  w.sh  to  know — I  demand  to  know  ; 
I  have  the  right — what  you  have  to 
say  to  me,  which  justifies  such  a  tone 
as  you  have  assumed,  and  that  under- 
hand interference  in  my  affairs  which, 
I  have  reason  to  suppose,  you  have 
been  practising.  I  tell  you  plainly, 
gentlemen,  that  little  as  I  care  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world  (as  the  slang 
goes,)  I  don't  choose  to  submit  <]^uietl/ 
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to  slaniler  and  malice.  Whether  you 
suflei'  yourselves  to  be  imjiosed  upon, 
too  easily,  or  wilfully  make  yourselves 
parties  to  it,  the  result  to  me  is  the 
same.  In  either  ease,  you  can't  ex- 
pect from  a  plain  man  like  myself 
much  consideration  or  forhearance." 

So  coolly  and  deliberately  was  this 
said,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten,  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances,  would  have 
supposed  Ralph  to  be  really  an  injured 
man.  There  he  sat,  with  folded  aiTns  ; 
paler  than  usu.al,  certainly,  and  suffi- 
ciently ill-favoured,  but  quite  collected 
— far  more  so,  than  the  brothers  or  the 
exasperated  Tim — and  ready  to  face 
out  the  worst. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  brother 
Charles.  "  Very  well.  Brother  ><ed, 
will  you  rijig  the  bell  I " 

"  Charley,  my  dear  fellow !  stop  one 
instant,"  retm-ncd  the  other.  "  It 
will  be  better  for  Mr.  Nickleby  and 
for  our  object  that  he  should  remain 
silent  if  he  can,  till  we  have  said  what 
we  have  to  say.  I  wish  him  to  under- 
stand that." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
brother  Charles. 

Ralph  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 
The  bell  was  ining  ;  the  room-door 
opened  ;  a  man  came  in,  with  a  halting 
walk  ;  and,  looking  round,  Ralph's 
eyes  met  those  of  Newman  Noggs. 
From  that  moment,  his  heart  began  to 
fail  him. 

"  This  is  a  good  begimiing,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "  Oh  !  this  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. You  ai'e  candid,  honest,  open- 
hearted,  fair-dealing  men  !  I  always 
knew  the  real  worth  of  such  characters 
as  yours !  To  tamper  with  a  fellow 
like  this,  who  would  sell  his  soul  (if  he 
had  one)  for  drink,  and  whose  every 
word  is  a  lie, — what  men  are  safe  if  this 
is  done  \  Oh  it's  a  good  beginning  !" 

"I  will  speak,"  cried  Newman, 
Standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  Tim's 
head,  who  had  interposed  to  prevent 
him.  "  Hallo,  you  sir — old  Nickleby  ! 
— what  do  you  mean  when  you  talk  of 
*a  fellow  like  this  ?'  Who  made  me  '  a 
fello'v  like  this  ? '  If  I  would  sell  my 
soul  for  drink,  why  wasn't  I  a  thief, 
swindler,    housebreaker,   area  sneak, 


robber  of  pence  out  of  the  ti"ays  of 
blind  men's  dogs,  rather  than  your 
drudge  and  packhorse  '.  If  my  every 
word  was  a  lie,  why  wasn't  1  a  pet  and 
favomito  of  yours  ?  Lie  !  Winn  did  I 
ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  you — eh? 
Teli  me  that !  I  served  you  taithfuUy. 
1  did  more  work,  because  I  was  poor, 
and  took  more  hard  words  from  yon 
because  I  despised  you  and  them,  tlian 
any  man  you  could  have  got  I'rom  the 
parish  workhouse.  I  did.  I  served 
jou  because  I  was  proud  ;  because  I 
was  a  lonely  man  with  you,  and  there 
were  no  other  drudges  to  see  my  degra- 
dation ;  and  because  nobody  knew, 
better  than  you,  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man  :  tliat  I  hadn't  always  been  what  I 
am  :  and  that  I  might  have  been  better 
off,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  you  and  others  who 
were  knaves.  Do  you  deny  that — eh!" 

"  Gently,"  reasoned  Tim,  ''  you  said 
you  wouldn't." 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't ! "  cried  Newman, 
thrusting  him  aside,  and  moving  his 
hand  as  Tim  moved,  so  as  to  keep  him 
ataiTn's-length,  "don't  tell  me  !  Here, 
you  Nickleby  !  don't  pretend  not  to 
mind  me  ;  it  won't  do  ;  I  know  better. 
You  wci-e  talking  of  tampering,  just 
now.  Who  tampered  with  Yorkshire 
schoolmasters,  and,  while  they  sent 
the  drudge  out,  that  he  shouldn't  o^er- 
hear,  forgot  that  such  gi'eat  caution 
might  render  him  suspicious,  and  that 
he  might  watch  his  master  out  at 
nights,  and  might  set  other  eyes  to 
watch  the  schoolmaster  ?  Who  tam- 
pered with  a  selfish  father,  urging 
him  to  sell  his  daughter  to  old  Arthur 
Gride,  and  tampered  with  Gride  too, 
and  did  so  in  the  little  office,  with  a 
closet  in  the  room  ? " 

Ralph  had  put  a  great  command 
upon  himself ;  but  he  could  not  have 
suppressed  a  slight  start,  if  he  had 
been  certain  to  be  beheaded  for  it 
ne.xt  moment. 

"  Aha  ! "  cried  Newman,  "you  mind 
mo  now,  do  you?  What  first  set  this 
fag  to  be  jealous  of  hi*master"s  actions 
and  to  feel  that,  if  he  hadn't  crofi«sd 
him  when  ho  might,  he  would  have 
been  as  bad  as  he,  or  worse  ?  That 
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master's  cruel  treatment  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  vile  designs  upon 
a  young  girl  who  interested  even  his 
bi'olcen-down,  drunken,  miserable 
hack,  and  made  him  linger  in  his 
service,  in  the  hope  of  doing  her 
some  good  (as,  thank  God,  he  had 
done  others  once  or  twice  before), 
when  he  would,  otherwise,  have  re- 
lieved his  feelings  by  pummelling  his 
master  soundly,  and  then  going  to  the 
Devil.  He  would — mark  that ;  and 
mark  this — that  I  'm  here  no\v',  because 
these  gentlemen  tlioughtit  best.  When 
I  sought  them  out  (as  I  did-  there 
was  no  tampering  with  me)  I  told 
them  I  wanted  help  to  lind  you  out,  to 
trace  you  down,  to  go  through  with 
Avhat  I  had  begmi,  to  help  the  right ; 
and  that  when  I  had  done  it,  1  'd 
bui'st  into  your  room  and  tell  you  all, 
face  to  face,  man  to  man,  and  like  a 
man.  Now  I  've  said  my  say,  and 
let  anybody  else  say  theirs,  and  fire 
away  !" 

With  this  concluding  sentiment, 
Newman  Noggs,  who  had  been  per- 
petually sitting  down  and  getting  up 
again  all  through  his  speech,  which  he 
had  delivered  in  a  series  of  jerks  :  and 
who  was,  from  the  violent  exei'cise 
and  the  excitement  combined,  in  a 
state  of  most  intense  and  fiery  heat : 
became,  without  passing  through  any 
intermediate  stage,  stiff,  upright,  and 
motionless,  and  so  remained,  staring 
at  Ralph  Nickleby  with  aU  his  might 
and  main. 

Ralph  looked  at  him,  for  an  instant, 
and  for  an  instant  only  ;  then,  w^ved 
his  hand,  and,  beating  the  ground  with 
his  foot,  said  in  a  choking  voice, 

"  Go  on,  gentlemen,  go  on  !  I  'm 
patient,  you  see.  There's  law  to  be 
had,  there  's  law.  I  shall  call  you  to 
an  account  for  this.  Take  care  what 
you  say  ;  I  shall  make  you  prove  it." 

'•'  The  proot  is  ready,"  returned 
Brother  Charles,  "  quite  ready  to  our 
hands.  The  man  Snawley,  last  night 
made  a  confession." 

"  Who  may  '  tke  man  Snawley  '  be," 
returned  Ralph,  "  and  what  may  his 
'  confes-sion  '•  have  to  do  with  my 
a£faii-s  ? » 


To  this  inquiry,  put  with  a  dogged 
inflexibility  of  manner,  the  old  gentle- 
man returned  no  answer,  but  went 
on  to  say,  that  to  show  him  how 
much  they  were  m  earnest,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tell  him,  not  only 
what  accusations  wei-e  made  against 
him,  but  what  proof  of  them  they 
had,  and  liow  that  proof  had  been 
acquired.  This  laying  open  of  the 
whole  question,  brought  up  Brother 
Ned,  Tim  Linkinwater,  and  Nev.'man 
Noggs,  all  three  at  once,  who,  after 
a  vast  deal  of  talking  together,  and 
a  scene  of  great  confusion,  laid  before 
Ralph,  in  distinct  terms,  the  followlug 
statement. 

That,  Newman,  having  been  solemnly 
assured  by  one  not  tlien  producible 
that  Smike  was  not  the  son  of  Snawley, 
and  this  jjcrson  having  offered  to  make 
oath  to  that  effect,  if  necessary,  they 
had  by  this  communication  hacn  first 
led  to  doubt  the  claim  set  up,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  seen  no 
reason  to  dispute  :  supported  as  it  wan 
by  evidence  which  they  had  no  power 
of  disproving.  That,  once  suspecting 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  ti-acing  back  its 
origin  to  the  malice  of  Ralph,  and  the 
vindictiveness  and  avarice  of  Squeers. 
That,  suspicion  and  proof  being  two 
very  different  things,  they  had  been 
advised  by  a  lawyer,  eminent  for  his 
sagacity  and  acuteness  in  such  practice, 
to  i-esist  the  proceedings  taken  on  the 
other  side  for  the  recovery  of  the 
youth,  as  slowly  and  artfully  as  pos- 
sible, and  meanwhile  to  beset  Snawley 
(with  T/hom  it  was  clear  the  main 
falsehood  must  rest)  ;  to  lead  him,  if 
possible,  into  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting statements ;  to  harass  him  by 
all  available  means  ;  and  so  to  practise 
on  his  fears,  and  regard  for  his  own 
safety,  as  to  induce  him  to  divulge 
the  whole  scheme,  and  to  give  up  his 
employer  and  whomsoever  else  he 
could  implicate.  That,  all  this  had 
been  skilfully  done ;  but  that  Snaw- 
ley, who  was  well  practised  in  the 
arts  of  low  cunning  and  intrigue,  had 
successfully  baffled  all  tlieu*  attempts, 
until  an  unexpected  circumstance  had 
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In'ou^lit  hiiTij  last  night,  upon  his 
kuccs. 

It  thus  arose.  When  Newman 
Nogi;3  repoi'teJ  that  Squeers  was 
af^ain  in  town,  and  tiiat  an  interview 
of  such  secrci'y  liad  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  llalph  that  he  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  liousc,  phiinly 
lest  he  should  overhear  a  word,  a 
watch  was  set  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
in  the  hope  tliat  soniothini;  might  be 
discovered  which  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  suspected  plot.  It 
being  found,  however,  that  ho  held  no 
further  communication  witli  Ralph, 
nor  any  with  Snawley,  and  lived  quite 
aloue,  they  were  completely  at  fault ; 
the  watch  was  withdrawn,  and  they 
would  have  observed  his  motions  no 
longer,  if  it  had  not  happened  that,  one 
night,  Newman  stumbled  unobserved 
on  him  and  Ralph  in  the  street 
together.  Following  them,  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  great  surprise,  that 
they  repaired  to  various  low  lodging- 
houses,  and  taverns  kept  by  broken 
gamblci's,  to  more  than  one  of  whom 
llalph  was  known,  and  that  they  were 
in  pursuit — so  he  found  by  inquiries 
when  they  had  left  —  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  description  exactly  taUied  with 
that  of  deaf  Mrs.  Sliderskcw.  Affairs 
now  appearing  to  assume  a  more 
serious  complexion,  the  watch  was 
renewed  with  inci'eased  vigilance  ;  an 
officer  was  procured,  who  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  same  tavern  with  Squeers ; 
.and,  by  him  .and  Frank  Chcoryble,  the 
footsteps  of  the  unconscious  school- 
master were  dogged,  until  he  was 
safely  housed  in  the  lodging  at  Lam- 
beth. Mr.  Squeers  having  shifted  his 
lodging,  the  officer  shifted  his,  and, 
lying  concealed  in  the  same  street, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  opposite  house, 
soon  found  that  Mr.  Squeers  and  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Artluu'  Gride 
w.ar  appealed  to.  The  robbery,  partly 
owing  to  the  inquisitivenoss  of  the 
neighbours,  and  partly  to  his  own 
grief  and  I'agc,  had,  long  ago,  become 
known ;  but  he  positively  refused  to 
civc  his  sanction  or  yield  any  assist- 


ance to  the  old  woman's  capture,  and 
was  .seized  with  sucjj  a  i)anic  at  tho 
idea  of  being  called  upon  to  give  cvi- 
deuce  against  her,  that  he  shut  himself 
up  close,  in  his  house,  and  refused  to 
hold  communication  with  anybody. 
Upon  this,  the  pursuers  took  counsel 
together,  and,  coming  so  near  the  truth 
as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Gride  and  Ralph,  with  Squeers  for 
their  instnnnent,  were  negotiating  for 
the  recovery  of  some  of  the  stolen 
papers  which  would  not  bear  the  light, 
and  might  possibly  explain  the  hints 
relative  to  Madeline  which  Newmaa 
had  overheard,  resolved  that  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  should  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody before  she  had  parted  with  them  : 
and  Squeers  too,  if  anything  suspicious 
could  be  attached  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, a  search-warrant  being  ])ro- 
cured,  and  all  prepared,  Mr.  Squeers's 
window  was  watched,  until  his  light  was 
put  out,  and  the  time  arrived  when,  as 
had  been  pi-eviously  ascertained,  he 
usually  visited  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  Tiiis 
done,  Frank  Cheeryble  and  Ne\nnan 
stole  up  stairs  to  listen  to  tiieir  dis- 
course, and  to  give  the  signal  to  tho 
officer  at  the  most  favoui-able  time. 
At  what  an  opportune  moment  they  ar- 
rived, how  they  listened,  and  wli.atthey 
heard,  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Squeers,  still  half  stuinied,  was 
hurried  off  with  a  stolon  deed  in  his 
possession,  and  Mrs.  Sliderskew  was 
apprehended  likewise.  The  informa- 
tion being  promptly  caiTied  to  Sn.awloy 
that  Squeers  was  in  custody — lie  was 
not  told  for  what — that  worthy,  first 
extorting  a  ))romise  that  he  should 
bo  keiit  harmless,  declared  the  wholo 
tale  concerning  Smike  to  be  .a  fiction 
and  forgery,  and  imphcated  Ralph 
Nickleby  to' the  fullest  extent.  As  to 
Mr.  Squeers,  he  had,  that  morning, 
undergone  a  private  ex.amination  be- 
fore a  magistrate  :  .and,  being  unable  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  his  possession 
of  the  deed  or  his  companionship  with 
Mrs.  Slidei-skew,  had  been,  with  her, 
remanded  for  a  week. 

All    these    discoveries    were    now 
related  to  R.alph,  circumstantially,  and 
in  detail.     Whatever  impression  they 
V  11  2 
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secretly  produced,  lie  suffered  no  sign 
of  eiaotion  to  escape  him,  but  sat 
perfectly  still,  not  raising  his  frowToing 
eyes  from  the  gi'ound,  and  covering 
his  mouth  with  his  hand.  When  the 
narrative  was  concluded,  he  raised  his 
bead  hastily,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but 
on  brother  Charles  resuming,  fell  into 
his  old  attitude  again. 

"  I  told  you  this  morning,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  brother's  shoulder,  "  that  I  came 
to  you,  in  mercy.  How  far  you  may 
bo  implicated  in  this  last  transaction, 
or  how  far  the  person  who  is  now  in 
custody  may  criminate  you,  you  best 
know.  But,  justice  must  take  its 
course  against  the  parties  implicated 
in  the  plot  against  this  poor,  unoffend- 
ing, injured  lad.  It  is  not  in  my 
power,  or  in  the  power  of  my  brother 
Ned,  to  save  you  from  the  conse- 
(juences.  The  utmost  we  can  do,  is,  to 
warn  you  in  time,  and  to  give  jou  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  them.  We 
would  not  have  an  old  man  like  you 
disgraced  and  punished  by  your  near 
relation  ;  nor  would  wo  have  him 
forget,  like  you,  all  tics  of  blood  and 
nature.     Wo    entreat    you  —  brother 


Ned,  you  join  me,  I  know,  in  this 
entreaty,  and  so,  Tim  Linkinwater,  do 
you,  although  you  pretend  to  be  an 
obstinate  dog,  sir,  and  sit  there  frown- 
ing as  if  you  didn't — we  entreat  you 
to  retire  from  London,  to  take  shelter 
in  some  place  where  you  will  be  safe 
from  the  consequences  of  these  wicked 
designs,  and  where  you  may  have 
time,  sir,  to  atone  for  them,  and  to 
become  a  better  man." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  retui'ned 
Ralph,  rising,  "  and  do  you  think 
you  will  so  easily  crush  run  ?  Do  you 
think  that  a  hundred  well-arranged 
plans,  or  a  hundred  suborned  wit- 
nesses, or  a  hundred  false  curs  at  my 
heels,  or  a  hundred  canting  speeches 
full  of  oily  words,  will  move  me  \  I 
thank  you  for  disclosing  your  schemes, 
which  I  am  now  prepared  for.'  You 
have  not  the  man  to  deal  with  that 
you  think  ;  try  me  !  and  i-emcmlx-r 
that  I  spit  upon  your  fair  words  and 
false  dealings,  and  dare  you — provoice 
you — taunt  you — to  do  to  me,  the 
very  worst  you  can  ! " 

Thus  they  parted,  for  that  time ;  but 
the  worst  had  not  come  yet. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


TUE   DANGERS   THICKE.V,   AND    THE   WORST   IS   TOLD. 


Instead  of  going  home,  Ralph  threw 
himself  into  the  first  street  cabriolet 
he  could  find,  and,  dii'ecting  the  di-iver 
towards  the  police-office  of  the  district 
in  which  I\lr.  Squeers's  misfortunes 
had  occurred,  alighted  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  and,  discharging  the 
man,  went  the  rest  of  his  way  thither 
on  foot.  Inquiring  for  the  object  of 
his  solicitude,  he  learnt  that  he  had 
timed  his  visit  well ;  for  Mr.  Squeers 
was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  waiting  for 
a  hackney-coach  he  had  ordered,  and 
in  which  he  purposed  proceeding  to 
his  week's  retirement,  like  a  gentleman. 

Demanding  speech  with  the  prisoner, 
he  was  ushered  into  a  kind  of  waiting- 


room  in  which,  by  reason  of  hi.« 
scholastic  profession  and  superior 
respectabiUty,  Mr.  Squeers  had  been 
permitted  to  pass  the  day.  Here,  by 
the  light  of  a  guttering  and  blackened 
candle,  he  could  barely  discern  the 
schoolmaster,  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  in 
a  remote  corner.  An  empty  glass 
stood  on  a  table  before  him,  which, 
with  his  somnolent  condition  and  a 
very  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  water, 
forewarned  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Squeers 
had  been  seeking,  in  creature  comforts, 
a  temporary  forgetfuhiess  of  his  im- 
pleasant  situation. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to 
rouse  him :  so  lethargic  and  heavy  were 
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his  slumbers.  Rt^gaining  his  faculties 
by  slow  and  faint  <^limnienugs,  he  at 
lengtii  sat  upright  ;  and,  displaying  a 
very  yellow  face,  a  very  red  nose,  and 
a  very  bristly  beard :  the  joint  effect 
of  which  was  considerably  heightened 
by  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  spotted 
with  blood,  drawn  over  the  crown  of 
his  head  and  tied  under  his  chin  : 
stai'cd  ruefully  at  Ralph  in  silence, 
until  his  feohngs  found  a  vent  in  this 
pitliy  sentence: 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,  you  've  been 
and  done  it  now ;  you  have  ! " 

"  Wiiat  's  the  matter  with  your 
head  ? "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Why,  )our  man,  your  informing 
kidnapping  man,  has  been  and  broke 
it,"  rejoined  Squcers  sulkily  ;  "  that 's 
what's  the  n.atter  with  it.  You've 
come  at  last,  have  you  ?" 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  to  me  ?  " 
said  Ralph.  "  How  could  I  come  till 
I  knew  what  had  befiillen  you  V 

"  My     family  ! "     hiccupped     Mr. 
Squeers,  raising  his  eye  to  the  ceiling ; 
"  my  daughter,  iis  is  at  that  age  when  all  I 
the  sensibilities  is  a  coming  out  sti'ong  ] 
in  blow — my  son  as  is  the  young  Nerval ! 
of  private  life,  and  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment  of  a  doting  willage — here's  a  . 
shock   for  my  family !     The  coat  of  \ 
arms  of  the  Squeerses  is  tore,  and  [ 
their  sun  is  gone  down  into  the  ocean  i 
wave  !"  ! 

"  You  have  been  drinking,"  .said ' 
Rjilph,  "  and  have  not  yet  slept  youi*-  i 
self  sober."  j 

"  I  haven't  been  drinking  j/our  1 
health,  my  codger,"  replied  Mr.  ! 
Squeers  ;  "  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  i 
with  that."  j 

Ralph  suppi-essed  the  indignation 
which  the  schoolmasters  altered  and 
insolent  manner  awakened,  and  asked 
again  why  he  had  not  sent  to  him. 

"  What  should  I  get  by  sending  to 
you  1 "  returned  Squeers.  "  To  be 
known  to  be  in  wiih  you,  wouldn't  do 
me  a  deal  of  good,  and  they  won't 
take  bail  till  they  know  something 
more  of  the  case,  so  here  am  I  hani 
and  fast :  and  there  are  you,  loose  and 
comfortable." 

"  And   so   must  vou  be,  in  a  few 


d.iys,"  retorted  Ralph,  with  afTccted 
good-humour.  "  They  can't  hurt  you, 
man." 

"  Why,  I  suppose  they  can't  do 
much  to  me,  if  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  I  got  into  the  good  company  of 
that  thei-e  ca-daverous  old  Slider,"  re- 
plied Squeers  viciously,  "  who  1  wish 
was  dead  and  buried,  and  resurrected 
and  dissected,  and  hung  ujion  wires  in 
a  anatomical  museum,  before  ever  1  'd 
had  anything  to  do  with  hei'.  This  is 
what  him  with  the  powdered  head 
says  this  morning,  in  so  many  words — 
'  Prisoner  !  As  you  have  been  found 
in  company  \\ith  this  woman  ;  as 
you  were  detected  in  possession  of 
this  document  ;  as  you  were  engaged 
with  her  in  fraudulently  destroying 
others,  and  can  give  no  satisfactoi-y 
account  of  yourself ;  I  shall  remand 
you  for  a  week,  in  order  tliat  inquiries 
may  be  made,  and  evidence  got — and 
meanwhile  I  can't  take  nny  bail  for 
your  appearance.'  Well  then,  what  I 
say  now,  is,  that  1  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  myself ;  I  cau  hand  in 
the  card  of  my  establishment  and  say, 
'  /  am  the  Wacklord  S([ueers  as  is 
therein  named,  sir.  I  am  the  man  as 
is  guaranteed, by  unimpeachable  refer- 
ences, to  be  a  out-and-outer  in  morals 
and  uprightness  of  ])rinciple.  What- 
ever is  wrong  in  this  business  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  had  no  evil  design  in 
it,  sii'.  I  was  uot  aware  that  anything 
was  wrong.  I  was  merely  employed 
by  a  friend — my  friend  Mr.  lUdpli 
Nickleby,  of  Golden  Squai-e — send  for 
him,  sir,  and  ask  him  what  he  has  to 
say — he's  the  man  ;  not  me  !"  " 

"  What  document  was  it  that  you 
had?"  asked  Ralph,  evading,  for  the 
moment,  the  point  just  raised. 

'•'  What  document  \  Why,  r'c  do- 
cument," replied  Squeers.  "  The 
Madeline  what's-her-nanie  one.  It. 
was  a  will  ;  that's  what  it  was." 

"  Of  what  nature,  whose  will,  when 
dated,  how  benefiting  her,  to  what 
e.xtent  ?  "  asked  Ralph  hurriedly. 

«  A  will  in  her  favour  ;  that 's  all  I 
know,"  rejoined  Squeers  ;  "  and  that's 
more  than  you'd  have  kno\m,if  you'd 
had  them  bellows  on  your  head.     It'a 
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all  owing  to  your  precious  caution 
that  they  got  hold  of  it.  If  you  had 
let  me  bui"n  it,  and  taken  my  word 
that  it  was  gone,  it  would  have  been  a 
heap  of  ashes  behind  the  fire,  instead 
of  being  wliole  and  sound,  inside  of  my 
great-coat." 

"  Beaten  at  everv  point ! "  muttered 
Ralph. 

"  All  ! "  sighed  Squeers,  who,  be- 
tween the  brandy  and  water  and  his 
broken  head,  wandered  strangely,  "  at 
the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys  near 
Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshu'e,  youth  are 
boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  fur- 
nished with  pocket  money,  provided 
with  all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all 
languages  living  and  dead,  mathe- 
matics, orthography,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, trigonometry — this  is  a  altered 
state  of  trigonomics,  this  is  !  A  double 
1 — all,  everything — a  cobbler's  weapon. 
U-p-up,  adjective,  not  down.  S-q-u- 
double  e-r-s-Squeers,  noun  substantive, 
a  educator  of  youth.  Total,  all  up 
with  Squeers  ! " 

His  inmning  on,  in  this  way,  liad 
afforded  Ralph  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  which 
at  once  suggested  to  him  the  necessity 
of  remo^■^ng,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
schoolmaster's  misgivings,  and  leading 
him  to  believe  that  his  srtfety  and  best 
policy  lay  in  the  preservation  of  a 
I'igid  silence. 

"  I  tell  you,  once  again,"  he  said, 
"  they  can't  hurt  you.  You  shall  have 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
make  a  profit  of  this,  yet.  We  will 
devise  a  story  for  you  that  should  carry 
you  through  twenty  times  such  a  trivial 
scrape  as  this  ;  and  if  they  want  secu- 
rity in  a  thousand  pounds  for  youi-  re- 
appearance in  case  you  should  be  called 
upon,  you  shall  have  it.  All  you  have 
to  do,is,to  keep  back  the  truth.  You  're 
a  little  fuddled  to-night,  and  may  not 
be  able  to  see  this,  as  clearly  as  you 
wouJd  at  another  time  ;  but  this  is  what 
you  must  do,  and  you  '11  need  all  your 
senses  about  you  ;  for  a  slip  might  be 
awkward." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Squeers,  who  had 
looked  cunningly  at  him,  with  his  head 
stuck  on  one  side,  like  an  old  raven. 


"  That 's  what  I  'm  to  do,  is  it  ?  Now 
then,  just  you  hear  a  word  or  two 
from  me.  I  an't  a  going  to  have  any 
stories  made  for  me,  and  I  an't  a  going 
to  stick  to  any.  If  I  find  matters 
gohig  again  mc,  I  shall  e.xpect  you 
to  take  your  share,  and  I  '11  take  care 
you  do.  You  never  said  anything 
about  danger.  I  never  bai'gained  for 
being  brought  into  such  a  pli,u;ht  as 
this,  and  I  don't  mean  to  take  it  as 
quiet  as  you  think.  I  let  yon  lead  me 
on,  from  one  thing  to  another,  because 
we  had  been  mixed  up  together  in  a 
certain  sort  of  a  way,  and  if  you  had 
liked  to  be  ill-natured  you  might  per- 
haps have  hurt  the  business,  and  if 
you  liked  to  be  good-natured  you  might 
throw  a  good  deal  in  my  way.  Well  ; 
if  all  goes  right  now,  tr.at  's  quite 
correct,  and  I  don't  mind  it ;  but  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  then,  times  are 
altered,  and  I  shall  just  say  and  do 
whatever  I  think  may  serve  me  most, 
and  take  advice  from  nobody.  My 
moral  influence  wth  them  lads," 
added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  deeper  gra- 
vity, "  is  a  tottering  to  its  basis.  The 
images  of  I^Irs.  Squeei's,  my  daughter, 
and  my  son  Wackford,  all  short  of 
vittles,  is  perpetually  before  mo  ; 
every  other  consideration  melts  away 
and  vanishes,  in  front  of  these  ;  the 
only  number  in  all  arithmetic  that  I 
know  of,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  is 
number  one,  under  this  here  most 
fatal  go ! " 

How  long  Mr.  Squeers  might  have 
declaimed,  or  how  stormy  a  discussion 
his  declamation  might  have  led  to, 
nobody  knows.  Being  interinipted,  at 
this  point,  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach 
and  an  attendant  who  was  to  bear  him 
company,  he  perclied  his  hat  with 
great  dignity  on  the  top  of  the  hand- 
kerchief that  bound  his  head ;  and, 
thrusting  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
taking  the  attendant's  ann  with  the 
other,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  forth. 

"  As  I  supposed,  from  his  not  send- 
ing!" thought  Ralph.  "This  fellow, 
I  plainly  see  tlirough  all  his  tipsy 
fooling,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  turn 
upon  me.  I  am  so  beset  and  hemmed 
in,  that  they  are,  not  only  all  struck  will) 
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fear,  but,  like  the  bcnsts  in  the  fable, 
have  tlieir  fling  at  me  now,  thouj^h 
time  was,  and  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday  too,  when  they  wei-e  all 
civility  and  compliance.  But  they 
sliall  not  move  me.  I  '11  not  give  way. 
I  will  not  budge  one  inch  ! " 

He  went  home,  and  was  glad  to  find 
his  housekeeper  complaining  of  illness 
that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  being 
alone  and  sending  her  away  to  where 
she  lived  :  which  was  hard  by.  Then, 
he  sat  down  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle,  and  began  to  think,  fur  the  fii-st 
time,  on  all  that  had  talcon  place  that  day. 

He  had  neitlier  eaten  nor  drunk 
since  last  night,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
anxiety  of  mind  he  had  undergone, 
liad  been  travelling  about,  from  place 
to  place  almost  incessantly,  for  many 
hours.  He  felt  sick  and  exhausted, 
but  could  taste  nothing  save  a  glass  of 
water,  and  continued  to  sit  with  his 
liead  upon  his  hand — not  resting  or 
thinking,  but  hxboriously  trying  to  do 
both,  and  feeling  that  every  sense  but 
one  of  weariness  and  desolation,  was 
for  the  time  benumbed. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  lie 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  still 
sat  quiet  as  before,  as  if  he  ci)uld  not 
even  bring  his  thoughts  to  bear  upon 
that.  It  had  been  often  repeated,  and 
he  had,  several  times,  heard  a  voice 
outside,  saying  there  was  a  hght  in  the 
window  (meaning,  as  he  knew,  his  own 
candle),  before  he  could  rouse  himself 
and  go  down  stairs. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,  there  is  terrible 
news  for  you,  and  I  am  sent  to  beg  you 
will  come  with  mo  directly,"  said  a 
voice  he  seemed  to  recognise.  He 
held  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and,  look- 
ing out,  saw  Tim  Linkiuwater  on  the 
steps. 

"  Come  where  ? "  demanded  Ralph. 

"  To  our  house — where  you  came 
this  morning.     I  have  a  coach  here." 

"  Why  sliould  I  go  there  ? "  said 
Ralph. 

"  Don't  ask  me  why,  but  pray  come 
with  me." 

"  Another  edition  of  to-day  ! "  re- 
turned Ralph,  making  as  though  he 
would  shut  the  door. 


"  No,  no  I  "  cried  Tim,  catching  him 
by  the  arm  and  speaking  most  e.ir- 
nestly  ;  "  it  is  only  that  you  may  hear 
something  that  has  occurred — some- 
thing very  dreadful,  AL\  Nickleby, 
which  concerns  you  nearly.  Do  vou 
think  I  would  tell  you  so,  or  come  to 
you  like  this,  if  it  were  not  the  case?  " 

Ralph  looked  at  him  more  closely. 
Seeing  that  he  was  indeed  greatly 
e.xcited,  he  faltered,  and  could  not  tell 
wiiat  to  say  or  think. 

"  You  had  better  hear  this,  now,  tlian 
at  any  other  time,"  said  Tim,  <'  it  may 
have  some  influence  with  you.  For 
Heaven's  sake  come  !  " 

Perhaps,  at  another  time,  Ralph's 
obstinacy  and  dislike  would  have  been 
proof  against  any  appeal  from  such  a 
quarter,  however  emphatically  urged  ; 
but  now,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  went  into  the  hall  for  his  hat,  and, 
returning,  got  into  the  coach  without 
speaking  a  word. 

Tim  well  remembered  afterwards, 
and  often  said,  that  as  R<alph  Nickleby 
went  into  the  house  for  this  pm'pose, 
he  saw  him,  by  the  light  of  the  candle 
which  he  had  set  down  upon  a  chair, 
reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man. 
He  well  remembered,  too,  that  when  he 
had  placed  his  foot  upon  the  coach- 
steps,  he  turned  round  and  looked  upon 
him  with  a  face  so  ashy  jiale  and  so 
very  wild  and  vacant  that  it  made  hira 
shudder,  and  for  the  moment  almost 
afraid  to  follow.  People  were  fond  of 
saying  that  he  had  some  dark  presen- 
timent upon  him  then,  but  his  emotion 
might,  perhaps,  with  greater  show  of 
reason,  be  referred  to  what  he  had 
imdergone  that  day. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed 
during  the  ride.  Arrived  .it  their 
place  of  destination,  Ralph  followed 
his  conductor  into  the  house,  and  into 
a  room  where  the  two  brothers  were. 
He  was  so  astounded,  not  to  s.ay  awed, 
by  something  of  a  mute  comp.i-ssion 
for  himself  which  was  visible  in  their 
manner  and  in  that  of  the  old  clerk, 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  hiwever,  ho 
contrived  to  say,  though  in  broken 
words,  "  What — what  have  you  to  s.ay 
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to  mo  —  more  than  has  been  said 
ah-eady  ? " 

The  room  was  old  and  large,  very 
imperfectly  lighted,  and  terminated  in 
a  bay  window  :  about  which,  hung  some 
heavy  drapery.  Casting  his  eyes  in 
this  direction,  as  he  spoke,  he  tliought 
he  made  out  the  dusky  figure  of  a  man. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  impression 
by  seeing  that  the  object  mo^'ed,  as  if 
uneasy  under  his  scrutiny. 

"  Who 's  that  yonder  1  "  he  said. 

"  One  who  has  conveyed  to  us, 
within  these  two  hom's,  the  intelli- 
gence which  caused  our  sending 
to  you,"  replied  brother  Charles. 
"  Let  him  be,  sir,  let  him  be  for  the 
present." 

"More  riddles  ! "  said  Ralph, faintly. 
"  Well,  sir  ?  " 

In  turning  his  face  towards  the 
l)rothers  he  was  obliged  to  avert  it 
from  the  window  ;  but,  before  either  of 
them  could  speak,  he  had  looked  round 
again.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  ren- 
dered restless  and  uncomfortable  by  the 
presence  of  the  unseen  person  ;  for  he 
repeated  this  action  several  times,  and 
at  length,  as  if  in  a  nervous  state 
which  rendered  him  positively  unable 
to  turn  away  from  the  place,  sat  so  as 
to  have  it  opposite  him,  muttering 
as  an  excuse  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  light. 

The  brothers  conferred  apart  for  a 
short  time  :  their  manner  showing  that 
tliey  were  agitated.  Ralph  glanced  at 
them,  twice  or  thrice,  and  ultimately 
said,  with  a  great  effort  to  recover  his 
self-possession,  "  Now,  what  is  this  ? 
If  I  am  brought  from  home  at  this 
time  of  night,  let  it  be  for  something. 
What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?"  After 
a  short  pause,  he  added,  "Is  my  niece 
dead  ? "' 

He  had  struck  upon  a  key  which 
rendered  the  task  of  commencement 
an  easier  one.  Brother  Charles  turned, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  death  of  which 
they  had  to  tell  him,  but  that  liis  niece 
was  well. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said 
Ralph,  as  his  eyes  brightened,  "  that 
her  brother's  .dead.  No,  that's  too 
good.    I  'd  not  believe  it,  if  you  told  me 


so.    It  would  be  too  welcome  news  to 
be  true." 

"  Shame  on  you,  you  hardened  and 
unnatural  man,"  cried  the  other 
brotiier,  warmly  ;  "  prepare  yoiu-sclf 
for  intelligence,  which,  if  you  have  any 
human  feeling  in  your  breast,  will  make 
'  even  you  shrink  and  tremble.  What 
if  we  tell  you  that  a  poor  unfortunate 
boy  :  a  child  in  everything  but  never 
having  known  one  of  those  tender 
endearments,  or  one  of  those  lightsome 
hours  which  make  our  childhood  a 
time  to  be  rememljered  like  a  happy 
dream  through  all  our  after  life  :  a 
warm-hearted,  harmless,  affectionate 
creature,  who  never  offended  you,  or 
did  you  wrong,  but  on  whom  you  have 
vented  the  malice  and  hatred  you  have 
conceived  for  your  nephew,  and 
whom  you  have  made  an  instrument 
for  wreaking  your  bad  passions  upon 
him  :  what  if  we  tell  you  that,  sinking 
under  your  persecution,  sir,  and  tlio 
misery  and  iU-usage  of  a  life  short  in 
years  but  long  in  suffering,  this  poor 
creature  has  gone  to  tell  his  sad  talc 
where,  for  your  part  in  it,  you  must 
surely  answer  1 " 

"  If  you  tell  me,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  If 
you  tell  me  that  he  is  dead,  I  forgive 
you  all  else.  If  you  tell  me  that  he  is 
dead,  I  am  in  your  debt  and  bound  to 
you  for  life.  He  is !  I  see  it  in  your 
laces.  Who  triumplis  now  ?  Is  this 
your  dreadful  news ;  this  your  terrible 
intelligence  ?  You  see  how  it  moves 
me.  You  did  well  to  send.  I  would 
have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a-foot, 
through  mud,  mire,  and  darkness,  to 
hear  this  news,  just  at  this  time." 

Even  then,  moved  as  he  was  by  this 
savage  joy,  Ralph  could  see  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  brothers,  mingling 
with  their  loolc  of  disgust  and  horror, 
something  of  that  indefinable  compas- 
sion for  himself  wliich  he  had  noticed 
before. 

"  And  h  e  brought  you  the  intelligence, 
did  he  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pointing  with  his 
finger  towards  the  recess  already  men- 
tioned ;  "  and  sat  there,  no  doubt,  tc 
see  me  prostrated  and  overwhelmed 
by  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  I  tell  him 
that  I  '11  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side 
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for  many  a  long  aay  to  come  ;  and  I 
tell  you  two,  again,  that  you  don't 
know  him  yet  ;  and  that  you  'II  rue  the 
day  you  took  compassion  on  the 
vagabond." 

"  You  t.ake  me  for  your  nephew," 
Baid  a  hollow  voice ;  "  it  would  be 
better  for  you  and  for  me  too,  if  I 
wei'e  he  indeed." 

The  figui-e  that  ho  had  seen  so 
dimly,  rose,  and  came  slowly  down. 
He  started  back,  for  he  found  that  he 
confi'onted — not  Nicholas,  as  he  had 
supposed,  but  Brooker. 

Ralph  had  no  reason,  that  he  knew, 
to  fear  this  man  ;  he  had  never  feared 
him  before  ;  but  the  pallor  which  had 
been  observed  in  his  face  when  he 
issued  forlh  that  night,  came  upon 
him  again.  He  was  seen  to  tremble, 
and  liis  voice  changed  as  he  said, 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  him, 

"  What  does  this  fellow  here  ?  Do 
you  know  he  is  a  convict — a  felon — a 
common  thief ! " 

"  Hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you — oh, 
Ml".  Nickleby,  hear  what  he  has  to 
tell  you,  be  he  what  he  may  ! "  cried 
tlie  brothers,  with  such  emphatic 
earnestness,  that  Ralph  turned  to 
them  in  wonder.  They  pointed  to 
Brooker.  Ralph  again  gazed  at  him  : 
as  it  seemed  mechanically. 

"  That  boy,"  said  the  man,  "  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  talkuig 
of— » 

"  That  boy,"  i-epeated  Ralph,  look- 
ing vacantly  at  him. 

"  Whom  I  saw,  stretched  dead  and 
cold  upon  his  bed,  and  who  is  now  in 
liis  grave " 

"  Who  is  now  in  his  grave,"  echoed 
Ralph,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

The  man  raised  his  eyes,  and 
clasped  his  hands  solemnly  together  : 

" Was  your  only  son,  so  help 

me  God  in  heaven  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence, 
Ralph  sat  do^vn,  pressing  his  two 
hands  upon  his  temples.  He  removed 
them,  ai'ter  a  minute,  and  never  was 
there  seen,  part  of  a  living  man  undis- 
figured  by  any  wound,  such  a  ghastly 
face  as  he  then  disclosed.  He  looked 
at   Brooker,  wh^  was    by  this    time 


standing  at  a  short  distance  from  him; 
but  did  not  say  one  word,  or  make  tho 
slightest  sound  or  gesture. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  "I 
ofl'er  no  excuses  for  myself.  I  am 
long  past  that.  If,  in  telling  you  how 
this  has  happened,  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
hai'shly  used  and  perhaps  driven  out 
of  ray  real  nature,  I  do  it,  only  as  a 
necessary  part  of  my  story,  and  not  to 
shield  myself.    1  am  a  guilty  man." 

He  stopped,  as  if  to  recollect,  and 
looking  away  from  Ralph,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  brothers,  proceeded 
in  a  subdued  and  humble  tone  : 

"  Among  those  who  once  had  deal 
ings  with  this  man,  gentlemen — that 's 
from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  —  there  was  one  :  a  rough  fox- 
hunting, hard-drinking  gentleman,  who 
had  run  through  his  own  fortune,  and 
wanted  to  squander  away  that  of  his 
sister ;  they  were  both  orphans,  and 
she  lived  with  him  and  managed  his 
house.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was, 
originally,  to  back  his  influence  and 
try  to  over-persuade  the  young  woman 
or  not,  but  he,"  pointing  to  lijilph, 
"  used  to  go  down  to  the  house  iu 
Leicestershire  pretty  often,  and  stop 
there  many  days  at  a  time.  They  had 
had  a  great  many  dealings  together, 
and  he  may  have  gone,  on  some  of 
those,  or  to  patch  up  his  client's 
affairs,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state 
— of  course  he  went  for  profit.  The 
gentlewoman  was  not  a  girl,  but  she 
was,  I  have  heard  say,  handsome,  and 
entitled  to  a  pretty  large  property. 
In  course  of  time,  he  married  her. 
The  sjime  love  of  gain  which  led  him 
to  contract  this  marriage,  led  to  its 
being  kept  strictly  private  ;  for  a  clause 
in  her  father's  w  ill  declared  that  if  she 
married  without  her  brother's  consent, 
the  property,  in  which  she  had  only 
some  life  interest  while  she  remained 
single,  should  pass  away  altogether  to 
another  branch  of  the  family.  Tho 
brother  would  give  no  consent  tliat 
the  sister  didn't  buy,  and  pay  for 
handsomely  ;  Mr.  Nickleby  would  con- 
sent to  no  such  sacrifice  ;  and  so,  they 
went  on,  keeping  their  marriage  secret, 
and  waiting  for  him  to  break  his  neck 
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or  die  of  a  fever.  He  did  neither,  and 
meanwhile  the  result  of  this  private 
marriage  was  a  son.  The  child  was 
put  out  to  nurse,  a  long  way  off ;  his 
mother  never  saw  him  but  once  or 
twice  and  then  by  stealth  ;  and  his 
father — so  eagerly  did  he  thirst  after 
the  money  which  seemed  to  come 
almost  within  his  gi'asp  now,  for  his 
brother-in-law  was  very  ill,  and  break- 
ing more  and  more  every  day — never 
went  near  him,  to  avoid  raising  any 
suspicion.  The  brother  lingered  on  ; 
Mr.  Nicldeby's  wife  constantly  urged 
liim  to  avow  their  marriage  ;  he  per- 
emptorily refused.  She  remained  alone 
in  a  dull  country  house  :  seeing  little 
or  no  company  but  riotous,  drunken 
sportsmen.  He  lived  in  London  and 
clung  to  his  business.  Angry  quari'els 
and  recriminations  took  place,  and 
when  they  had  been  maiTied  nearly 
seven  years,  and  were  ■within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  time  when  the  brother's 
death  would  have  adjusted  all,  she 
eloped  with  a  younger  man,  and  left 
him." 

Here,  he  paused,  but  Ralph  did  not 
stii',  and  the  brothers  signed  to  him  to 
proceed. 

"  It  was  then,  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  these  circumstances 
from  his  own  lips.  They  were  no 
secrets  then ;  for  the  brother,  and 
others,  knew  them  ;  but  they  were 
communicated  to  me — not  on  this 
account,  but  because  I  was  wanted. 
He  followed  the  fugitives — some  said 
to  make  money  of  his  wife's  shame, 
but,  I  believe,  to  take  some  violent 
revenge,  for  that  was  as  much  his 
character  as  the  other — jierhaps  more. 
He  didn't  find  them,  and  she  died  not 
long  after.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
began  to  think  he  miglit  like  the  child, 
or  whether  he  wislied  to  make  sure 
that  it  should  never  fall  into  its 
mother's  hands  ;  but  before  he  went,  he 
entrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  bring- 
ing it  home.     And  I  did  so." 

He  went  on,  from  this  point,  in  a 
still  more  humble  tone,  and  spoke  in 
a  very  low  voice  :  pointing  to  "Ralph  as 
he  roKumed.    ■ 

"  Ks  had  used  me  ill — cruelly — I 


reminded  him  in  what,  not  long  ago 
when  I  met  him  in  the  street — and  I 
hated  him.  I  brought  the  child  home 
to  his  own  house  and  lodged  him  in 
the  front  garret.  Neglect  had  made 
him  very  sickly,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
call  in  a  doctor,  who  said  he  must  bo 
removed  for  change  of  air,  or  he  would 
die.  I  think  that,  first  put  it  in  my 
head.  I  did  it  then  He  was  gone 
six  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back,  I 
told  him — with  every  circumstance 
well  planned  and  proved  ;  nobody 
could  have  suspected  me — that  the 
child  was  dead  and  buried.  Ho  might 
liave  been  disappointed  in  some  inten- 
tion he  had  formed,  or  he  might  have 
had  some  natural  affection,  but  he  was 
grieved  at  that,  and  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  design  of  opening  up  the  secret  one 
day,  and  making  it  a  means  of  getting 
money  from  him.  I  had  heard,  like 
most  other  men,  of  Yorkshire  schools. 
I  took  the  child  to  one  kept  by  a  man 
named  Squeers,  and  left  it  there.  I 
gave  him  the  name  of  Smike.  Year 
by  year,  I  paid  twenty  pounds  a-year 
for  him  for  six  years  :  never  breathing 
the  secret  all  the  time  :  for  I  had  left 
his  father's  ser\'ice  after  more  hard 
usage,  and  quarrelled  with  him  again. 
I  was  sent  away  from  this  country.  I 
have  been  away,  nearly  eight  years. 
Directly  I  came  home  again,  I  travelled 
down  into  Yorkshire,  and,  skulking  in 
the  village  of  an  evening  time,  made 
inquiries  about  the  boys  at  the  school, 
and  found  that  this  one,  whom  I  had 
placed  there,  had  run  away  with  a 
young  man  bearing  the  name  of  his 
own  father.  I  sought  his  father  out 
in  London,  and  hinting  at  what  I  could 
tell  him,  tried  for  a  little  money  to 
support  life  ;  but  he  repulsed  me  with 
threats.  I  then  found  out  his  clerk, 
and,  going  on  from  little  to  little,  and 
showing  him  that  there  were  gooil  rea- 
sons for  communicating  with  me,  leai'nt 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  it  was  I  who 
told  him  that  the  boy  was  no  son  of 
the  man  who  claimed  to  be  his  father. 
All  this  time  I  had  never  seen  the  boy. 
At  length,  I  heard  from  this  samo 
source  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  where 
he  v/as.     I  travelled  down  there,  that 
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I  might  recal  myself,  if  j)ossible,  to 
his  recollection  and  confirm  my  story. 
I  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  ;  but 
befoi-c  I  could  speak  he  knew  mo — he 
liad  good  cause  to  remember  me,  poor 
lad  ! — and  I  would  have  sworn  to  him 
if  I  had  met  him  in  the  Indies.  I 
knew  the  piteous  I'aec  I  had  seen  in 
the  little  child.  After  a  few  days'  in- 
decision, I  appIiiHl  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  whose  care  he  wa.s,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  dead.  He  knows 
how  quickly  he  recognised  me  again, 
how  often  he  had  described  me  and 
my  leaving  him  at  the  school,  and 
how  he  told  him  of  a  garret  he  recol- 
lected :  which  is  the  one  I  have  spoken 
of,  and  in  his  father's  house  to  this  day. 
This  is  my  story.  I  demand  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  school- 
master, and  put  to  any  possible  proof 
of  any  pai't  of  it,  and  I  will  show  that 
it 's  too  true,  and  that  I  have  this  guilt 
upon  my  soul." 

"  Unhappy  man  ! "  said  the  bro- 
thers. "  What  reparation  can  you 
make  for  this  ?  "  • 

"  None,  gentlemen,  none  !  I  have 
rone  to  make,  and  nothing  to  hope 
now.  I  am  old  in  years,  and  older 
still  in  misery  and  care.  This  confes- 
sion can  bring  nothing  upon  me  but 
new  suftering  and  punishment  ;  but  I 
make  it,  and  will  abide  by  it  whatever 
comes.  I  have  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  working  out  this  dreadful  re- 


tribution upon  the  head  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  hot  ])ursuit  of  his  bad  ends,  has 
persecuted  and  hunted  down  his  own 
child  to  dentil.  It  must  descend  upon 
me  too — 1  know  it  must  fall — my  re- 
paration comes  too  late  ;  and,  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  next,  can  I 
have  hope  again  !  " 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the 
lamp,  which  stood  upon  the  table  close 
to  where  ltal|ih  was  seated,  and  which 
was  tiie  only  one  in  the  rof.m,  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  left  them 
in  darkness.  There  was  some  trifling 
confusion  in  obtaining  another  light ; 
the  interval  was  a  mere  nothing ; 
but  wlien  the  light  appeared,  Ralph 
Is'ickleby  was  gone. 

The  good  brothers  and  Tim  Linkin- 
water  occupied  some  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  probability  of  his  return  ; 
and,  when  it  became  apparent  that  ho 
would  not  come  back,  they  hesitated 
whether  or  no  to  send  after  him.  At 
lengtli,  rcmonibering  how  str.angely 
and  silently  he  had  sat  in  one  im- 
moveable position  during  the  inter- 
view, and  thinking  he  might  possibly 
be  ill,  they  determined,  although  it 
was  now  very  late,  to  send  to  his  house 
on  some  pretence.  Finding  an  excuse 
in  the  presence  of  Drooker,  whom 
they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of,  with- 
out consulting  his  wislies,  thcv  con- 
cluded to  act  upon  this  resolution  be- 
fore going  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


WHEREIN    NICHOLAS   AND    HIS   SISTEU   FORFEIT   THE   GOOD   OPINION    OF    ALL 
WORLDLY    AND    PRUDENT    PEOPLE. 


On  the  next  morning  after  Brooker's 
disclosiu'o  had  been  made,  Nicholas 
returned  home.  The  meeting  between 
him  and  those  whom  he  had  left  there, 
was  not  without  strong  emotion  on 
both  sides  ;  for  they  had  been  informed 
by  his  letters  of  what  had  occurred  : 
and,  besides  that  his  gi-iefs  were  theirs, 
they  mom-ned  with  him  the  death  of 
one  whoso  forloni  and  helpless  state 


had  fii-st  established  a  claim  upon  their 
compassion,  and  whose  truth  of  heai't 
and  grateful  earnest  nature  had,  every 
(lay,  endeared  him  to  them  more  and 
more. 

•  "  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickhby, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  sobbing  bitterly, 
"  I  have  lost  the  best,  the  most  zeal- 
ous, and  most  attentive  creiituro,  that 
ha.s  ever  been  a  companion  to  nic  in 
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my  life — putting  you,  my  dear  Nicho- 
las, and  Kate,  and  your  poor  papa, 
and  that  well-behaved  nurse  who  ran 
away  with  the  linen  and  the  twelve 
small  forks,  out  of  the  question,  of 
course.  Of  all  the  tractable,  equal- 
tempered,  attached,  and  faithful  beings 
that  ever  lived,  I  believe  he  was  the 
most  so.  To  look  round  upon  the  gar- 
den, now,  that  he  took  so  much  pride 
in,  or  to  go  into  his  room  and  see  it 
filled  with  so  many  of  those  little  con- 
trivances for  our  comfort  that  he  was 
so  fond  of  making,  and  made  so  well, 
and  so  little  thought  he  would  leave 
unfinished — I  can't  bear  it,  I  cannot 
really.  Ah  !  This  is  a  great  trial  to 
me,  a  great  trial.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  to  the  end 
of  your  life,  to  recollect  how  kind  and 
good  you  always  were  to  him — so  it 
will  be  to  me ,  to  thinlc  what  excellent 
terms  we  were  always  upon,  and  how 
fond  he  always  was  of  me,  poor  fel- 
low !  It  was  very  natural  you  should 
have  been  attached  to  him,  my  dear — 
very — and  of  com-se  you  were,  and 
are  very  much  cut  up  by  this.  I  am 
sure  it 's  only  necessary  to  look  at  you 
and  see  how  changed  you  are,  to  see 
that  ;  but  nobody  Icnows  what  my 
feelings  are — nobody  can — it's  quite 
impossible  !  " 

While  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  gave  vent  to  her  sor- 
rows after  her  own  peculiar  fashion  of 
considering  herself  foremost,  she  was 
not  the  only  one  who  indulged  such 
feelings.  Kate,  although  well  accus- 
tomed to  forget  herself  when  others 
were  to  be  considered,  could  not 
repress  her  grief ;  Madeline  was 
scarcely  less  moved  than  she  ;  and 
poor,  hearty,  honest,  little  Miss  La 
Creevy,  who  had  come  upon  one  of  her 
visits  while  Nicholas  was  away,  and 
had  done  nothing,  since  the  sad  news 
arrived,  but  console  and  cheer  them  all, 
no  sooner  beheld  him  coming  in  at  the 
door,  than  she  sat  herself  down  upon 
the  stairs,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  be 
comforted. 

"  It  hurts .  me  so,"  cried  the  poor 
body,  "  to  «ee  him  come  back  alone. 


I  can't  help  thinking  what  he  mur,t 
have  suffered  himself.  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much,  if  he  gave  way  a  little 
more  ;  but  he  bears  it  so  manfully." 

"  Why,  so  I  should,"  said  Nicholas, 
"  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I'eplied  the  little  woman, 
"  and  bless  you  for  a  good  creature  ! 
but  this  does  seem  at  first  to  a  simple 
soul  like  me — I  know  it 's  wrong  to  say 
so,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it  presently 
— this  does  seem  such  a  poor  reward 
for  all  you  have  done." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nicholas  gently, "  what  [ 
better  reward  could  I  have,  than  the 
knowledge  that  his  last  days  were 
peaceful  and  happy,  and  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  was  not  prevented,  as  I  might 
have  been  by  a  hundred  circumstances, 
from  being  beside  him  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  sobbed  Miss  La 
Creevy  ;  "  it 's  very  true,  and  I  'm  an 
ungrateful,  impious,  wicked  little  fool, 
I  know." 

With  that,  the  good  soul  fell  to  cry- 
ing afresh,  and,  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover herself,  tried  to  laugh.  The 
laugh  and  the  cry  meeting  each  other 
thus  abruptly,  had  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery  ;  the  result  was,  that  it  was 
a  drawn  battle,  and  Miss  La  Creevy 
went  into  hystei'ics. 

Waiting  until  they  were  all  tolerably 
quiet  and  composed  again,  Nicholas, 
who  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after 
his  long  journey,  retired  to  his  own 
room,  and  throwing  himself,  dressed 
as  he  was,  upon  the  bed,  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found 
Kate  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  who,  seeing 
that  lie  had  opened  his  eyes,  stooped 
down  to  kiss  him. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  home  again." 

"  But  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you,  Kate." 

"  We  have  been  wearying  so,  for 
your  return,"  said  Kate,  "  mamma 
and  I,  and — and  Madeline." 

"  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that 
she  was  quite  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
rather  hastily,  and  coloiu-ing  as  ho 
spoke.  "  Has  nothing  been  said,  since 
1  have  been  away,  about  any  future 
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arrangements  that  the  brothers  have 
ill  contemphition  for  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  word,"  rephetl  Kate, 
"I  can't  think  of  parting  from  her 
without  sorrow  ;  and  surely,  Nicholas, 
you  don't  wish  it  !" 

Nicholas  coloured  again,  and,  sitting 
down  beside  his  sister  on  a  httle  couch 
near  the  window,  said  : 

"  No,  Kate,  no,  1  do  not.  I  might 
strive  to  disguise  my  real  feelings  from 
anybody  but  you  ;  but  1  will  tell  you 
that — briefly  and  plainly,  Kate — that 
I  love  her." 

Kate's  eyes  brightened,  and  she  was 
going  to  make  some  reply,  when  Ni- 
chohis  laid  his  hand  upon  her  aim,  and 
went  on  : 

"  Nobody  must  know  this  but  you. 
She,  last  of  all." 

"  Dear  Nicholas  !  " 

"Last  of  all — never,  though  never  is 
a  long  day.  Sometimes,  1  try  to  think 
that  tlie  time  may  come  when  I  may 
honestly  tell  her  this  ;  but  it  is  so  far 
off,  in  such  distant  perspective,  so 
many  years  must  elapse  before  it 
conies,  and  when  it  does  come  (if  ever), 
I  shall  be  so  unlike  what  I  am  now,  and 
shall  have  so  outlived  my  days  of 
youth  and  romance — though  not,  I  am 
sure,  of  love  for  her — that  even  I  feel 
how  visionary  all  such  hopes  must  be, 
and  try  to  crush  them  rudely,  myself, 
and  have  the  pain  over,  rather  than 
Buffer  time  to  wither  them,  and  keep 
the  disappointment  in  store.  No,  Kate  ! 
Since  I  have  been  absent,  I  have  had, 
in  that  poor  fellow  who  is  gone,  perpe- 
tually before  my  eyes,  another  instance 
of  the  munificent  liberality  of  these 
noble  brothers.  As  far  as  in  mo  lies, 
I  will  deserve  it,  and  if  I  have  wavered 
in  my  bounden  duty  to  them  before,  I 
am  now  determined  to  discharge  it 
rigidly,  and  to  put  further  delays  and 
temptations  beyond  my  reach." 

"  Before  you  say  another  word,  dear 
Nicholas,"  said  Kate,  turning  pale, 
"  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.  I  came  on  purpose,  but  I  had 
not  the  courage.  What  you  say  now, 
gives  me  new  heart."  She  faJtered, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

There   was   that,  in   her  manner, 


which  prepared  Nicholas  for  what 
was  coming.  Kate  tried  to  speak,  but 
her  tears  prevented  her. 

"  Come,  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Ni- 
cholas ;  "  wliy  Kate,  Kate,  be  a  woman ! 
I  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell 
me.  It  concerns  Mr.  Frank,  does  it 
not  \ " 

Kate  sunk  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  sobbed  out  "  Yes." 

"  And  he  has  ottered  you  his  hand, 
perhaps,  since  I  have  been  away,"  said 
Nicholas  ;  "  is  that  it  ?  Yes.  ^^'ell, 
well  ;  it 's  not  so  difiicult,  you  see,  to 
tell  ine,  after  all.  He  offered  you  his 
hand  ? " 

"  Which  I  refused,"  said  Kate, 

"  Yes  ;  and  why  \  " 

"  I  told  him,"  she  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  •'  all  that  I  have  since  found 
you  told  mamma ;  and  while  I  could 
not  conceal  from  him,  and  cannot  from 
you  that — that  it  was  a  pang  and  a 
great  trial,  I  did  so,  fii-nily,  and  begged 
him  not  to  see  me  any  more." 

"  That  "s  my  own  brave  Kate  1 "  said 
Nicholas,  pressing  her  to  his  breast. 
"  I  knew  you  would." 

"  He  tried  to  alter  my  resolution," 
said  Kate,  "  and  declared  that,  be  my 
decision  what  it  might,  he  would  not 
only  inform  his  unclfs  of  the  step  he 
had  taken,  but  would  communicate  it 
to  you  also,  directly  you  returned.  1 
am  afraid,"  she  added  :  her  momentary 
composure  forsaking  her,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  may  not  have  said,  strongly  enough, 
how  deeply  I  felt  such  disinterested 
love,  and  how  earnestly  I  prayed  for 
his  future  happiness.  If  you  do  talk 
together,  I  should — I  should  like  him 
to  know  that." 

"  And  did  you  suppose,  Kate,  when 
you  had  made  this  s;icrifice  to  what 
you  knew  was  right  and  honourable, 
that  I  should  shrink  from  mine  \  "  .sjiid 
Nicholas  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not'  if  your  position  had 
been  the  same,  but — " 

"  But  it  iii  the  same,"  interrupted 
Nicholas  ;  "  Madeline  is  not  the  near 
relation  of  our  benefactors,  but  she  is 
closely  bound  to  them  by  ties  as  dear  ; 
and  I  was  first  entrusted  with  her 
history,  specially  because  they  trposed 
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unbounded  confidence  in  me,  and 
believed  tliat  I  was  as  true  as  steel. 
How  base  would  it  be  of  me  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  whicii 
placed  her  liere,  oi'  of  tlie  slifjht 
service  I  was  happily  able  to  render 
her,  and  to  seek  to  enga^^e  her  affec- 
tions when  the  result  must  be,  if  I 
succeeded,  that  the  brothers  would  be 
disappointed  in  their  dai-ling  wish  of 
establishing  her  as  their  own  child,  and 
that  I  must  seem  to  hope  to  build  my 
fortunes  on  their  compassion  for  the 
young  creature  \\hom  I  had  so  meanly 
and  unworthily  entrapped  :  turning  her 
very  gratitude  and  warmth  of  heart  to 
my  o\\'n  purpose  and  account,  and 
trading  in  her  misfortunes  !  I,  too, 
whose  duty,  and  pride,  and  pleasure, 
Kate,  it  is,  to  have  other  claims  upon 
me  which  I  will  never  forget :  and  who 
have  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and 
happy  life  already,  and  have  no  right 
to  look  beyond  it !  I  have  determined 
to  remove  this  weight  from  my  mind. 
I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  done 
wrong,  even  now  ;  and  to-day  I  will, 
without  reserve  or  equivocation,  dis- 
close my  real  reasons  to  Mr.  Cheeryble, 
and  implore  him  to  take  immediate 
measm'es  for  removing  this  young  lady 
to  the  shelter  of  some  other  roof." 

"  To-day  ?  so  very  soon  ! " 

"  I  have  thought  of  this,  for  weeks, 
and  why  should  I  postpone  it  ?  If 
the  scene  through  which  I  have  just 
passed,  has  taught  me  to  reflect,  and 
has  awakened  me  to  a  more  anxious 
and  careful  sense  of  duty,  why  should 
I  wait  until  the  impression  has  cooled  ? 
You  would  not  dissuade  me,  Kate  ; 
now  would  you  I  " 

"  You  may  grow  rich,  you  know," 
said  Kate. 

"  I  may  grow  rich  !  "  repeated  Ni- 
cholas, with  a  mournful  smilo,  "ay, 
and  I  may  grow  old  !  But  rich  or 
poor,  or  old  or  young,  we  shall  ever 
ho.  the  same  to  each  other,  and  in  that 
our  comfort  lies.  What  if  we  have  but 
one  home  ?  It  can  never  be  a  solitary 
one  to  you  and  me.  What  if  we  were 
to  remain  so  true  to  these  first  impres- 
sions as  to  form  no  others  ?  It  is  but 
one  more  link  to  the  strong  chain  that 


binds  us  together.  It  seems  but  yester- 
day that  we  were  playfellows,  Kate, 
and  it  will  seem  but  to-morrow  when 
we  are  staid  old  people,  looking  back 
to  these  cares  as  we  look  back,  now, 
to  those  of  our  childish  days :  and 
recollecting  with  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure that  the  time  was,  when  they 
could  move  us.  Pei'haps  then,  when 
we  are  quaint  old  folks  and  talk  of  the 
times  when  our  step  was  lighter  and 
our  hair  not  grey,  we  may  be  even 
thankful  for  the  trials  that  so  endeared 
us  t(i)  each  other,  and  turned  our  lives 
into  that  current,  down  which  we  shall 
have  glided  so  peacefully  and  calmly. 
And  ha'ving  caught  some  inkling  of 
our  story,  the  young  people  about  us — ■ 
as  young  as  you  and  I  are  now,  Kate 
— may  come  to  us  for  sympathj-,  and 
pour  distresses  which  hope  and  inexpe- 
rience could  scarcely  feel  enough  for, 
into  the  compassionate  ears  of  the  old 
bachelor  brotherandhis  maiden  sister." 

Kate  smiled  through  her  tears,  as 
Nicholas  drew  this  picture  ;  but  they 
were  !iot  tears  of  sorrow,  although 
they  continued  to  fall  when  he  had 
ceased  to  speak. 

"  Am  I  not  right,  Kate  ? "  he  said, 
after  a  short  silence. 

"  Quite,  quite,  dear  brother  ;  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  that  I 
have  acted  as  you  would  have  had  me.' 

"  You  don't  regret  ? " 

"  N — n — no,"  said  Kate  timidly, 
tracing  some  pattern  upon  the  ground 
with  her  little  foot.  "  I  don't  regi'ct 
having  done  what  was  honourable  and 
right,  of  com'se  ;  but  I  do  regi-et  that 
this  should  have  ever  happened — at 
lea-st  sometimes  I  regret  it,  and  some- 
times I — I  don't  know  what  I  say  ;  I 
am  but  a  weak  girl,  Nicholas,  and  it  has 
agitated  me  very  much." 

It  is  no  vaunt  to  affirm  that  if  Ni- 
cholas had  had  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
the  minute,  he  would,  in  his  generous 
affectioa  for  the  owner  of  the  blush- 
ing cheek  and  downcast  eye,  have 
bestowed  its  utmost  farthing,  in  per- 
fect forgetfulness  of  himsell,  to  secure 
her  happiness.  But  all  he  could  d') 
was  to  comfort  and  console  her  by 
kind  words ;  and  words  they  were  of 
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audi  love  and  kindness,  :ind  clieoi-ful 
encouragement,  that  jjoor  Kate  tlu-ew 
licx-  arms  about  his  necic  and  declaimed 
Blio  would  weep  no  more.     . 

"  What  man,"  thouglit  Nicholas 
proudly,  while  on  his  way,  soon  after- 
wards, to  the  Brothers'  house,  "  would 
not  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  any 
sacrifice  of  fortune,  by  the  possession 
of  such  a  heart  as  Kate's,  which,  but 
that  hearts  weigh  light,  and  gold  and 
silver  heavy,  is  beyond  all  praise  !  i 
Frank  has  money  and  wants  no  more. 
Where  would  it  buy  him  such  a  trea- 
Buro  as  Kate  !  And  yet,  in  unequal 
mai'riages,  the  rich  party  is  always 
supposed  to  make  a  great  sacriiice, 
and  the  other  to  get  a  good  bargain  ! 
But  I  am  thinking  like  a  lover,  or  like 
an  ass  :  which  1  suppose  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same." 

(heckmg  thoughts  so  little  adapted 
to  the  business  on  which  he  was  bound, 
by  such  self-i"eproofs  as  this  and  many 
others  no  le.«s  sturdy,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  and  presented  himself  before 
Tim  Linkinwater. 

"Ah  1  Mr.  Niekleby  !"  cried  Tim, 
"  God  bless  you  !  how  d  'ye  do  ! 
Well  1  Say  you  're  quite  well  and 
never  better — do  now." 

"  Quite,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking 
him  by  both  hands. 

"  xVh  1 "  said  Tim,  "  you  look  tired 
though,  now  1  come  to  look  at  you. 
Hark !  there  he  is,  d  'ye  hear  him  ? 
Thjit  was  Dick,  the  blackbird.  He 
hasn't  been  himself,  since  you  've  been 
gone.  He  'd  never  get  on  without  you, 
now  ;  he  takes  as  natui'ally  to  you,  as 
he  does  to  mc." 

"  Dick  is  a  far  less  sagacious  fellow 
timn  I  supposed  him,  if  he  thinks  I  am 
half  so  well  worthy  of  his  notice  as 
you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Why,  I  '11  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said 
Tim,  standing  in  his  favourite  atti- 
tude and  pointing  to  the  cage  with  the 
feather  of  his  pen,  "  it 's  a  very  extra- 
ordinary thing  about  that  bird,  that 
the  only  people  he  ever  takes  the 
smallest  notice  of,  are  Mr.  Charles,  and 
Mr.  Ned,  and  you,  and  me." 

Here,  Tim  stopped  and  glanced 
anxiowsiy  at  N  icholas :  then  unexpect- 


edly catching  his  eye  repeated,  "Ami 
you  and  me,  sir,and  you  and  me."  And 
then  he  glanced  at  Nicholas  again,  and, 
squeezing  his  hand,  said,  "  1  am  a  bad 
one  at  putting  ofi"  anything  1  am  inter- 
ested in.  I  didn't  mean  to  ask  you, 
but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  lew  iiarti- 
culars  about  that  poor  boy.  Did  he 
mention  Cheeryble  Brothers  at  all  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "many  and 
many  a  time." 

"  That  was  right  of  him,"  returned 
Tim,  wiping  his  eyes  ;  "  that  was  very 
right  of  him." 

"  And  he  mentioned  your  name  a 
score  of  times,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and 
often  bade  me  carry  back  his  love  to 
Mr.  Linkinwater." 

"  No,  no,  did  he  though  1 "  rejoined 
Tim,  sobbhig  outright.  "  Poor  fellow  ! 
1  wish  we  could  have  had  him  buried 
in  town.  There  isn't  such  a  burying- 
ground  in  all  London,  .as  that  little  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  square — there 
.are  counting-houses  all  round  it,  and 
if  you  go  in  there,  on  a  fine  day,  you 
can  see  the  books  and  safes  through 
the  open  windows.  And  he  sent  his 
love  to  me,  did  he  1  I  didn't  expect 
he  would  have  thought  of  me.  Poor 
fellow,  poor  fellow  !     His  love  too  !  " 

Tim  was  so  completely  overcome  by 
this  httle  mark  of  recollection,  that  he 
was  quite  unequal  to  any  more  con- 
versation at  the  moment.  Nicholas 
therefore  slipped  quietly  out,  and  went 
to  Brother  Charles's  room. 

If  he  had  previously  sustained  his 
fimmess  and  tortitude,  it  had  been  by 
an  etibrt  which  had  cost  him  no  little 
pain  ;  but  the  wann  welcome,  the 
hearty  manner,  the  homely  unaffected 
commisei'ation,  of  the  good  old  man, 
went  to  his  heart,  and  no  inward  stnig- 
gle  could  prevent  his  showing  it. 

"  Come,  come,  my  deai-  sir,"  said 
the  benevolent  merchant ;  "  we  must 
not  be  cast  down  ;  no,  no.  We  mnri 
learn  to  bear  misfortune,  and  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  many  sources 
of  con.solation  even  in  death.  Every 
day  that  this  poor  lad  had  lived,  ho 
must  have  been  less  and  less  quaUfied 
for  the  world,  and  more  and  more 
unhappy  in  his  own  deficiencies.    It  is 
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better  as  it  is,  my  dear  sir.  Yes, 
yes,  yes,  it 's  better  as  it  is." 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  sir," 
replied  Nicholas,  clearing  his  tliroat. 
"  J  feel  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  that  's  well,"  replied  Mr. 
Cheeryble,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
comforting,  was  quite  as  much  taken 
aback  as  honest  old  Tim ;  "  that  "s  well. 
Wliere  is  my  brother  Ned  ?  Tim  Lin- 
kiiiwater,  sir,  where  is  my  brother 
Ned  ? " 

'•'  Gone  out  with  ^Ir.  Trimmers, 
about  getting  that  unfortunate  man 
into  the  hospital,  and  sending  a  nurse 
to  his  children,"  said  Tim. 

"  My  brother  Ned  is  a  fine  fellow — 
a  great  fellow  ! "  exclaimed  brother 
Cliarlcs  as  he  shut  the  door  and  re- 
turned to  Nicholas.  "  He  will  be 
overjoyed  to  see  you,  my  dear  sir. 
We  have  been  spealcing  of  you  every 
day." 

"  To  tell  you  the  ti*uth,  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  alone,"  .said  Nicholas, 
with  some  natm*al  hesitation  ;  "  for  I 
am  anxious  to  say  something  to  you. 
Can  you  spare  me  a  very  few  minutes  ? " 

"Surel)^,  surely,"  returned  brother 
Charles,  looking  at  him  with  an  anxious 
countenance.  "  Say  on,  my  dear  sir, 
say  on." 

"  I  scarcely  know  how,  or  where,  to 
begin,"  said  Nicholas.  "  If  ever  one 
mortal  had  reason  to  be  fjenetrated 
with  love  and  reverence  for  another ; 
with  such  attachment  as  would  make 
the  hardest  service  in  his  behalf  a  plea- 
sm'e  and  delight :  witii  such  grateful 
recollections  as  must  rouse  the  utmost 
zeal  .and  fidelity  of  his  nature  :  those 
are  the  feelings  which  I  should  enter- 
tain for  you,  and  do,  from  my  heart 
and  soul,  believe  me  !  " 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "and  I  am  happy  in  the 
belief.  I  have  never  doubted  it ;  I 
never  shall,  I  am  sure  I  never 
shall." 

"  Your  telling  me  that,  so  kindly," 
said  Nicholas,  "  emboldens  me  to  pro- 
ceed. When  you  first  took  me  into 
yom*  confidence,  and  despatched  me  on 
those  missions,  to  Miss  Bray,  I  should 
have  told  y  ou  that  I  had  seen  her,  long 


before  ;  that  her  beauty  had  made  an 
impression  upon  me  which  I  could  not 
efface  ;  and  that  I  had  fruitlessly  en- 
deavom'ed  to  trace  hei',  and  become 
acquainted  with  her  history.  I  did 
not  tell  you  so,  because  I  vainly 
thought  I  could  conquer  my  weaker 
feeUngs,  and  render  every  consideration 
subservient  to  my  duty  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother 
Charles,  "  you  did  not  violate  the  con- 
fidence I  placed  in  you,  or  take  an 
unworthy  advantage  of  it.  I  am  sure 
you  did  not." 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Nicholas,  finnly. 
"Although  I  found  that  the  necessity 
for  self-command  and  restraint  became 
every  day  more  imperious,  and  the 
difficulty  greater,  I  never,  for  one 
instant,  spoke  or  looked  but  as  I  would 
have  done  had  you  been  by.  I  never, 
for  one  moment,  deserted  my  trust, 
nor  have  I  to  this  instant.  But  I  find 
that  constant  association  and  compa- 
nionship with  this  sweet  gud  is  fatal  to 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  may  prove 
destructive  to  the  resolutions  I  made 
in  the  beginning  and  up  to  this  time 
have  faithfully  kept.  In  short,  sir,  I 
cannot  trust  myself,  and  I  implore  and 
beseech  you  to  remove  this  young  lady 
from  under  the  charge  of  my  mother 
and  sister,  without  delay.  I  know  that 
to  any  one  but  myself — to  you,  who 
consider  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  me  and  this  young  lady,  who 
is  now  your  ward  and  the  object  of 
your  peculiar  care  —  my  loving  her, 
even  in  thought,  must  appear  the 
height  of  raslmess  and  presumption. 
I  know  it  is  so.  But,  who  can  see  her 
as  I  have  seen, — who  con  know  v.-hat 
her  life  has  been — and  not  love  her  ? 
I  have  no  excuse  but  that ;  and  as  I 
cannot  fly  from  this  temptation,  and 
cannot  repress  this  passion ,  with  its 
object  constantly  beforo  me,  what  can 
I  do  but  pray  and  beseech  you  to 
remove  it,  and  to  leave  me  to  forget 
her  ! " 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  old  man, 
after  a  short  silence,  "  you  can  do  no 
more.  I  was  uTong  to  expose  a  young 
man  like  you,  to  this  trial.  1  might 
have    foreseen  what    would  happen. 
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Thank  you,  aic,  thank  you.  Madelhie 
shall  be  i-eniovcd." 

"  If  you  would  gi-aiit  mc  one  favour, 
doai'  sir,  and  suffer  her  to  remember 
me  with  esteem,  by  r.cvcr  revealing  to 
her  this  confession — " 

"  I  will  take  care," — said  Mr.  Chee- 
ryble.  "  And  now,  is  this  all  you  have 
to  tell  me  ?" 

"  No  !  "  retui-ned  Nicholas,  meeting 
his  eye,  "  it  is  not." 

"  I  know  the  rest,"  saiil  Mr.  Chcc- 
i-yble,  apparently  very  much  relieved 
by  this  prompt  reply.  "  When  did  it 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? " 

"  When  I  reached  homo  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  You  felt  it  your  duty  immediately 
to  come  to  me,  and  tell  nie  what  your 
sister  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  I  " 

"  1  did,"  said  Nicholas,  "  though  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  spoken  to 
ilr.  Frank  first." 

"  Frank  was  with  mc  last  night," 
replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  You 
have  done  well,  Mr  Niekleby — very 
well,  sir — and  I  thank  you  again." 

Upon  this  head.  Nicholas  requested 
permission  to  ad'i  a  few  words.  He 
ventui'ed  to  hope  that  nothing  he  had 
said,  would  lead  to  the  estrangement  of 
Kate  and  Madeline,  who  had  formed 
an  attachment  for  each  other,  any 
interruption  of  which,  would,  he  knew, 
be  attended  with  great  pain  to  them, 
and,  most  of  all,  with  remorse  and 
pain  to  him,  as  its  unhappy  cause. 
When  these  things  were  all  forgotten, 
ho  hoped  that  Frank  and  he  might  still 
be  warm  friends,  and  that  no  word  or 
thought  of  his  humble  home,  or  of  her 
who  was  well  contented  to  remain 
there  and  share  his  quiet  fortinies, 
would  ever  again  disturb  the  harmony 
between  them.  He  recounted,  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  what  had  passed  be- 
tween  himself  and  Kate  that  morning  : 
speaking  of  her  with  such  wannth  of 
pride  and  affection,  and  dwelling  so 
cheerfully  upon  the  confidence  they 
haa,  ot  overcommg  any  selfish  regi'ets 
and  living  contented  and  happy  in  each 


other's  love,  that  few  could  have  heard 
luni  unmoved.  More  moved  himself 
than  he  had  been  yet,  he  expressed  in 
a  few  huri'ied  words — as  expressive, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  eloquent  phra.ses 
— his  devotion  to  the  Brotliers,  and  hia 
hope  that  he  might  live  and  die  in  theii* 
service. 

To  all  this.  Brother  Charles  listened 
in  profound  silence,  and  with  his  chair 
so  turned  from  Nicholas  that  his  face 
could  not  be  seen.  He  had  not  spoken 
cither,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  but 
with  a  certain  stiffness  and  cmban*ass- 
ment  very  foreign  to  it.  Nicholas 
feared  he  had  offended  him.  He  said, 
"  No — no — he  had  done  quite  right," 
but  that  was  all. 

"  Frank  is  a  heedless,  foolish  fel- 
low," he  said,  after  Nicholas  had 
paused  for  some  time  ;  "  a  very  heed- 
less, foolish  fellow.  I  will  take  cars 
that  this  is  brought  to  a  close  without 
delay.  Let  us  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  ;  it 's  a  very  painful  one  to 
me.  Come  to  me  in  half  an  hour,  I 
have  strange  things  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  sir,  and  yoiu-  uncle  has  appointed 
this  afternoon  for  your  waiting  upon 
him  with  me." 

"  Waiting  upon  him  !  With  you 
sir  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  Ay,  with  me,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Retm-n  to  me  in  half  ar 
hour,  and  I  '11  tell  you  more." 

Nicholas  waited  upon  him  at  the 
time  mentioned,  and  then  learnt  all 
that  had  fciken  place  on  the  previous 
day,  and  all  that  was  known  of  the 
appointment  Ralph  had  made  with  the 
Brothers ;  which  was  for  that  night :  and 
for  the  better  understanding  of  which 
it  will  be  requisite  to  retm-n  and  follow 
his  own  footsteps  from  the  house  of 
the  twin  brothers.  Therefore,  we  leave 
Nicholas  somewhat  reassured  by  the 
restored  kindness  of  their  manner 
cowards  him,  and  yet  sensible  that  it 
was  different  from  what  it  had  been 
(though  he  scarcely  knew  in  what 
respect):  full  of  uneasiness,  uncer- 
tainty, and  disijuiet. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

RALPH    MAKES   ONE   LAST   APPOINTMENT — AND    KEEPS  1?. 


Cjreeping  from  the  house,  and  slink- 
ing off  hke  a  thief  ;  groping  w'lth  his 
hands  when  first  lie  got  into  the  street 
as  if  he  were  a  blind  man  ;  and  looking 
often  over  his  shoulder  while  l.o 
hurried  away,  as  though  he  were  fol- 
lowed in  imagination  or  reality  by 
some  one  anxious  to  question  or  detain 
him ;  Ralph  Nickleby  left  the  city 
behind  him,  and  took  the  road  to  his 
own  liome. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind 
blew,  driving  the  clouds,  furiously  and 
fast,  before  it.  There  was  one  black, 
gloomy  mass  that  seemed  to  follow 
him  :  not  hurrying  in  the  wild  chase 
with  the  otliers,  but  lingering  sul- 
lenly behind,  and  glidmg  darkly  and 
stealthily  on.  He  oiten  looked  back 
at  this,  and,  more  than  once,  stopped 
to  let  it  pass  over ;  but,  somehow,  when 
he  went  forward  again  it  was  still 
behind  him,  coming  mournfully  and 
slowly  up,  like  a  sliadowy  funeral  train. 

He  had  to  pass  a  poor,  mean  burial- 
ground — a  dismal  place,  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
parted  from  it  by  a  low  parapet-wall 
and  an  iron  railing  ;  a  rank,  nnwliole- 
some,  rotten  spot,  wliere  the  very  grass 
and  weeds  seemed,  in  their  frowsy 
growth,  to  tell  that  they  had  sprmig 
from  paupers'  bodies,  and  had  struck 
their  roots  in  the  graves  of  men,  sodden, 
while  alive,  in  steaming  courts  and 
drunicen  hungry  dens.  And  here,  m 
truth,  they  lay,  parted  from  the  living 
by  a  little  earth  and  a  board  or  two — 
lay  thick  and  close — comipting  in 
body  as  they  had  iu  mind — a  dense 
and  squalid  crowd.  Here  they  lay, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  life  :  no  deeper 
down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that 
passed  there,  every  day,  and  piled  high 
as  their  throats.  Here  they  lay,  a 
grisly  family,  all  these  dear  departed 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ruddy 
clergyman  who  did  his  task  so  speedily 
when  they  v/ere  hidden  in  the  ground  ! 
As  he  passed  here,  Ralph  called  to 


mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  a  iur  j , 
long  before,  on  the  body  of  a  man  wnc 
had  cut  his  throat ;  and  that  he  v/jw 
buried  in  this  place.  He  could  not  tell 
how  he  came  to  recoUect  it  now,  when 
he  had  so  often  passed  and  never 
thought  about  him,  or  how  it  was  that 
he  felt  an  interest  iu  the  circumstance  ; 
but  he  did  both;  and  stopping,  and 
clasping  the  iron  railings  with  his 
hands,  loolced  eagerly  in,  wondering 
which  might  be  his  grave. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there 
came  towards  him,  with  noise  of  shouts 
and  singing,  some  fellows  full  of  drink, 
followed  by  others,  who  were  x-emon- 
strating  with  them  and  ui-ging  them  to 
go  home  in  quiet.  They  were  in  high 
good-humom'  ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
little,  weazen,  hiunp  -  backed  man, 
began  to  dance.  He  was  a  grotesque, 
fantastic  figure,  and  the  few  by- 
standers laughed.  Ralph  himself  was 
moved  to  mirth,  and  echoed  the  laugh 
of  one  who  stood  near  and  who  looked 
round  iu  his  face.  When  they  had 
passed  on,  and  he  was  leit  alone  agaut, 
he  resumed  his  speculation  with  a  new 
kind  of  interest  ;  for  ho  recollected 
that  the  last  person  who  had  seen  the 
suicide  alive,  had  left  him  -very  merry, 
and  he  remembered  how  strange  he 
and  the  other  jurors  had  thought  that, 
at  the  time. 

He  could  not  fix  upon  the  spot 
among  such  a  heap  of  graves,  but  he 
conjured  up  a  strong  and  vivid  idea  of 
the  man  himself,  and  how  he  looked, 
and  what  had  led  him  to  do  it:  all  of 
which  he  recalled  with  ease.  By  dint 
of  dwelling  upon  this  theme,  he  carried 
tlie  impression  with  him  when  lie  went 
away:  as  he  rememoered,  when  a  child, 
to  have  had  frequently  before  him  the 
figure  of  some  goblin  he  had  once  seen 
chalked  upon  a  door.  But  as  he  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  home  he  forgot  it 
again,  and  began  to  think  how  very 
dull  and  solitary  the  house  would  bo 
inside. 
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This  feeling  became  so  strong  at 
last,  that  when  he  i-eached  his  own 
door,  he '  could  hardly  make  up  his 
mind  to  turn  the  key  and  open  it. 
When  he  had  done  that,  and  gone  into 
Jiic  passage,  he  felt  as  though  to  shut 
it  r.gftin  would  be  to  shut  out  the 
world.  But  he  let  it  go,  and  it  closed 
with  a  loud  noise.  There  was  no  light. 
How  very  dreary,  cold,  and  still  it  was  ! 

Shivering  from  head  to  foot  he 
raado  his  way  up  stairs  into  the  room 
where  he  had  been  last  disturbed. 
He  had  made  a  kind  of  compact  with 
himself  that  he  would  not  think  of 
what  had  happened,  until  he  got  home. 
He  was  at  home  now,  and  suffered 
himself  to  consider  it. 

His  own  child — his  o^vn  child  !  He 
never  doubted  the  tale  ;  he  felt  it  was 
true  ;  knew  it  as  well,  now,  as  if  he  had 
been  pnvy  to  it  all  alon'^j.  His  own 
child  !  And  dead  too.  Dying  beside 
Nicholas  —  loving  him,  and  looking 
upon  him  as  something  like  an  angel ! 
That  was  the  worst. 

They  had  all  turned  from  him  and 
deserted  him  in  his  very  first  need. 
Even  money  could  not  buy  them  now; 
everything  must  come  out,  and  every- 
body must  know  all.  Here  was  the 
young  lord  dead,  his  companion  abroad 
and  beyond  his  reach,  ten  thousand 
pounds  gone  at  one  blow,  his  plot  with 
Gride  ovei"set  at  the  very  moment  of 
triumph,  his  after  schemes  discovered, 
himself  in  danger,  the  object  of  his 
persecution  and  Nicholas's  love,  his 
o\vu  wretched  boy ;  everything  ci-um- 
bled  and  fallen  upon  him,  and  ho 
beaten  down  beneath  the  rains  and 
grovelling  in  the  dust. 

If  he  had  known  his  child  to  be 
alive ;  if  no  deceit  had  been  ever 
])ractiscd,  and  he  had  gi'own  up,beneatli 
ins  eye  ;  he  might  have  been  a  care- 
less, indifferent,  rough,  hai-sh  fatlier — 
like  enough — he  felt  that ;  but  the 
thought  would  come  tliat  he  might 
have  been  otherwise,  and  that  his  son 
might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  ami 
they  two  happy  together.  He  began 
to  think  now,  that  his  supposed  death 
and  his  wife's  flight  had  had  some 
sliai'c  in  makinj'  him  the  morose,  hartl 


m.an  he  was.  He  seemed  to  remember 
a  time  whcji  he  was  not  quite  so  rough 
and  obdurate ;  and  almost  thought  that 
he  had  first  hated  Nicholas,  because  be 
was  young  and  gallant,  and  perhaps 
like  the  stripling  who  had  brought 
dishonour  and  loss  of  fortune  on  his 
he.id. 

But  one  tender  thouj;ht,  or  one  of 
natural   regi-et,    in    his  v.hirlwind    of 
passion  and  remorse,  was  as  a  di*op 
of  calm  water  in  a  stormy  maddened 
sea.     His  hatred  of  Nicholas  had  been 
fed  upon  his  own  defeat,  nourished  on 
his  interference  with  his  schemes,  fat- 
tened upon  his  old  defiance  and  success. 
There  were  reasons  for  its  increa.sc  ; 
it  liad  grown  and  strengthened  gra- 
dually.   Now  it  attained  a  height  which 
I  was  sheer  wild  lunacy.     That  his,  of 
I  all  others,  should  have  been  the  nands 
j  to  rescue  his  miserable  child  ;  that  he 
should   have  been  his  protector    and 
faithful  friend  ;  that   he  should    have 
shown  him  that  love  and  tenderness 
I  which,  from  the  wretched  moment  of 
his  birth,  ho  had  never  known ;  that  he 
I  should  have  taught  him   to  hate   his 
own   parent   and    execrate    his    vei'y 
'  name;  that  he  should  now  know  and 
'  feel  all  this,  and  triumph  in  the  i-ccol- 
I  lection  ;  was  gall  and  madness  to  the 
usurer's  heart.     The  dead  boy's  lovo 
I  for  Nicholas,  and  the  attachment    of 
I  Nicholas   to   him,  was    insupportable 
agony.     The  picture  of  his  death-bed, 
I  with  Nicholas  at  his  side,  tending  and 
supporting  him,  and  he  breathing  out 
!  his  thanks,  and  cxpu'ing  in  his  anns, 
when  he  would  have  had  them  mortal 
enemies  and  hating  each  other  to  the; 
last,  drove  him  frantic.     He  gnasheil 
his  teeth,  and  smote  the  air,  and  lociking 
wildly  round,  with  eyes  which  gleamed 
through  the  darkness,  cried  aloud: 

"  I  am  trampled  down  and  r^cd. 
The  wretch  told  me  tnie.  The  night 
has  come  !  Is  there  ni>  way  tr»  i-ol) 
them  of  further  triumph,  and  spuni 
their  mercy  and  comp.a.ssion  I  Is  tiiei-c 
no  devil  to  help  me  ?" 

Swiftly,  there  ghded  again  into  his 

brain  the  figure  he   had  raised  that 

night.     It  seemed  to  he  before  liim. 

The  head  was  covered   now.     So  it 

II  2 
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was  when  he  first  saw  it.  Tlie  rigid, 
upturned,  marble  feet  too,  lie  remem- 
bered well.  Then  came  before  him 
the  pale  and  trembling  relatives  who 
had  told  their  tale  upon  the  inquest — 
the  shrieks  of  women — the  silent  dread 
of  men — the  consternation  and  dis- 
quiet— the  victory  achieved  by  that 
heap  of  clay,  which,  with  one  motion 
of  its  hand,  had  let  out  the  life  and 
made  this  stir  among  them 

He  spoke  no  more ;  but,  after  a  pause, 
softlv  gi'oped  his  way  out  of  the  room, 
and  up  the  echoing  stairs — up  to  the 
top — to  the  front  garret — where  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
remained 

It  was  a  mere  lumber-room  now, 
but  it  yet  contained  an  old  dismantled 
bedstead ;  the  one  on  which  his  son 
had  slept ;  for  no  other  had  ever  been 
there.  He  avoided  it  hastily,  and  sat 
down  as  far  from  it  as  he  could. 

The  weakened  glare  of  the  lights  in 
tlie  street  below,  shining  through  the 
window  which  had  no  blind  or  curtain 
to  intercept  it,  was  enough  to  show 
the  character  of  the  room,  though  not 
sufficient  fully  to  reveal  the  various 
articles  of  lumber,  old  corded  tmnks 
and  broken  furniture,  which  were 
scattered  about.  It  had  a  shelving 
roof ;  high  in  one  part,  and  at  another 
descending  almost  to  the  floor.  It  was 
towards  the  highest  part,  that  Ralph 
directed  his  eyes;  and,  upon  it,  he  kept 
them  fixed  steadily  for  some  minutes, 
when  he  rose,  and  dragging  thither  an 
old  chest  upon  which  he  had  been 
seated,  mounted  on  it,  and  felt  along 
the  wall  above  his  head  with  both 
hands.  At  length,  they  touched  a 
large  iron  hook,  firmly  driven  into  one 
of  the  beams. 

At  that  moment,  he  was  interrupted 
hy  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  below. 
After  a  little  hesitation  he  opened  the 
■window,  and  demanded  who  it  was. 

"  I  want  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied  a 
voice. 

"What  with  him?" 

"  That 's  not  Mr.  Nickleby's  voice 
surely  r'  was  the  rejoinder. 

it  was  not  like  it ;  but  it  wriS  RrJ])li 
'.vlio  ^poke,  Tiiul  so  lie  "uid. 


The  voice  made  answer  that  the 
twin  Brotiiers  wished  to  know  whether 
the  man  whom  he  had  seen  that  night, 
was  to  be  detained  ;  and  that  although 
it  was  now  midnight  they  had  sent,  in 
their  anxiety  to  do  right. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Ralph,  "  detain  him 
till  to-morrow  ;  then  let  them  bring 
him  here — him  and  my  nephew — and 
come  themselves,  and  be  sure  that  I 
will  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  At  what  hour  ?  "  asked  the  voice. 

"At  any  hour,"  replied  Ralph 
fiercely.  "  In  the  afternoon,  tell  them. 
At  any  hour — at  any  minute — all  times 
will  be  alike  to  me." 

He  listened  to  the  man's  retreating 
footsteps,  until  the  sound  had  passed, 
and  then,  gazing  up  into  the  sky,  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  the  same  black 
cloud  that  had  seemed  to  follow  him 
home,  and  which  now  appeared  to 
hover  directly  above  the  house. 

"  I  know  its  meaning  now,"  he  mut- 
tered, "and  the  restless  nights,  the 
dreams,  and  why  I  have  quailed  of 
late  —  all  pointed  to  this.  Oh  !  if 
men  by  selling  their  OAvn  souls  could 
ride  rampant  for  a  term,  for  how 
short  a  term  would  I  barter  mine  to- 
night ! » 

The  sound  of  a  deep  bell  came  along 
the  wind.     One. 

"  Lie  on  !  "  cried  the  usurer,  "  with 
your  iron  tongue !  Ring  merrily  foi 
births  that  make  expectants  writhe,  and 
mari'iages  that  are  made  in  hell,  and 
toll  ruefully  for  the  dead  whose  shoes 
are  worn  already !  Call  men  to  prayers 
who  are  godly  because  not  found  out, 
and  ring  chimes  for  the  coming  in  of 
every  year  that  brings  this  cm'sed 
world  nearer  to  its  end.  No  bell  or 
book  for  me!  Throw  me  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  let  me  rot  thei-e,  to  infect  the 
air ! " 

With  a  wild  look  around,  in  which 
frenzy,  hatred,  and  despair,  were  hor- 
ribly mingled,  he  shook  his  clenched 
hand  at  the  sky  above  him,  which  was 
still  dark  and  threatening,  and  closed 
the  window. 

The  rain  and  hail  pattered  against 
the  glass;  the  chimneys  quailed  and 
rocked  ;    the   crazv  rasement   rattled 
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with  tlio  wind,  as  thougli  an  impatient 
liand  inside  were  striving  to  burst  it 
open.  But  no  hand  was  tiiere,  and  it 
opened  no  more. 

"How's  this?"  cried  one.  "The 
jrentlcnicn  say  they  can't  make  any- 
body iiear,  and  have  been  ti-ying  these 
two  liours  I  " 

"  And  yet  he  came  home  last 
night,"  said  anotlier  ;  "  for  he  spoke 
to  somebody  out  of  that  window  up 
stairs."  i 

Tliey  were  a  little  knot  of  men,  and,  I 
the  window  being  mentioned,  went  out  j 
in  the  road  to  look  up   at   it.     This 
occasioned    their   observing   that    the  | 
house  was  still  close  shut,  as  the  house-  ! 
keeper  had  said  she  had  left  it  on  the 
previous   night,   and    led   to    a  great ' 
many  suggestions  :    which  terminated 
in  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  getting  i 
round  to  the  back  and  so  entering  by  | 
a  window,  while  the  others  remained  ] 
outside,  in  impatient  expectition.  j 

They  looked  into  all  the  rooms  he- 
low  :  opening  the  shutters  as  they  went, 
to  admit  the  fading  light :  and  still 
finding  nobody,  and  everything  quiet 
and  in  its  place,  doubted  whether  they 


should  go  fartlier.  One  man,  how- 
ever, remarking  iliat  they  lia<l  not  yet 
been  into  the  garret,  and  that  it  was 
there  he  had  been  last  seen,  thev 
agreed  to  look  there  too,  and  went  up 
softly  ;  for  the  mystery  and  silence 
made  them  timid. 

After  they  had  stood,  for  an  instant, 
on  the  landing,  eyeing  each  other,  lie 
who  had  proposed  their  carrying  the 
search  si)  far,  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and,  pushing  it  open,  looked 
tiirough  the  chink,  and  fell  back 
directly. 

"  It 's  very  odd,"  he  whispered, 
"  he's  hiding  behind  the  door !  Look  !" 

They  pressed  forward  to  see  ;  but 
one  among  them  thrusting  the  others 
aside  with  a  loud  exclamation,  drew  a 
clasp  liuife  from  his  pocket  and  dashing 
into  the  room  cut  down  the  body. 

He  had  torn  a  rope  from  one  of  the 
old  trunks,  and  hung  himscir  on  an 
iron  hook  innncdiately  below  the  trap- 
door in  the  ceiling — in  ihe  very  place 
to  which  the  eyes  of  his  son,  a  lonely, 
desolate,  little  creature,  had  so  olteii 
been  directed  in  childish  terror,  four- 
teen vcars  before. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


THE    BROTHERS     CHEERYBLE     MAKE     VARIOVS     DECLARATIONS    FOR    THEMSELVES 
AND    OTHERS.      TIM    LINKINWATER    MAKI:S   A    DKCLARATION    FOR    HIMSELF. 


Some  weeks  had  passed,  and  the 
first  shock  of  these  events  had  sub- 
sided. Madeline  had  been  removed  ; 
Frank  had  been  absent  ;  and  Nicholas 
and  Kate  had  begim  to  try  in  good 
earnest  to  stifle  their  own  regrets,  and 
to  live  for  each  other  and  for  their 
mother — who,  poor  lady,  could  in  no 
wise  be  reconciled  to  this  dull  and 
altered  state  of  affaii-s — when  there 
came  one  evening,  per  favour  of  Mr. 
Linkinwater,  an  invitation  from  the 
Brothers,  to  dinner  on  the  next  day 
but  one  :  conipi'ehcuding,  not  only  Mi-s. 
Nicklehy,   Kate,    and    Nicholas,    but 


little  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  most 
particularly  mentioned. 

"Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mi's.  Nirk- 
leby,  w  hen  they  had  rendered  becominf-; 
honour  to  the  bidding,  and  Tim  h;ul 
taken  his  departure,  "  what  does  (fiLt 
mean  i " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ? " 
asked  Nicholas,  .smiling. 

"  I  say,  my  dear,"  rejoined  that 
lady,  with  a.  face  of  uiifatiioniablo 
mystery,  "  what  <loes  this  invitation 
to" dinner  mean, — what  is  its  intention 
and  object  ? " 

"  I  conclude  it  means,  that  on  such 
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a  daj',  we  ra'e  to  eat  and  di'ink  in  their 
house,  and  that  its  intent  and  object 
is  to  confer  pleasure  upon  us,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  And  that 's  all  you  conclude  it  is, 
my  dear  ? " 

"  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything 
deeper,  mother." 

"  Then  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby, "  you  '11  find  your- 
self a  little  surprised  ;  that 's  all.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  this  means 
something  besides  dinner." 

"  Tea  and  supper,  perhaps,"  sug- 
gested Nicholas. 

"  I  wouldn't  he  absurd,  my  dear,  if 
I  were  you,"  replied  IVIrs.  Nielcleby, 
in  a  lofty  manner,  "  because  it 's  not 
by  any  means  becoming,  and  doesn't 
suit  you  at  all.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  the  Mr.  Cheerybles  don't  ask 
us  to  dinner  with  all  this  ceremony, 
for  nothing.  Never  mind  ;  wait  and 
see.  You  won't  believe  anything,  I 
say,  of  course.  It's  much  better  to 
wait ;  a  great  deal  better ;  it 's  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties,  and  there  can  be  no 
disputing.  All  I  say  is,  remember 
what  I  say  now,  and  when  I  say  I  said 
so,  don't  say  I  didn't." 

With  this  stipulation,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
who  was  troubled,  night  and  day,  with 
a  vision  of  a  hot  messenger  tearing  up 
to  the  door  to  announce  that  Nicliolas 
had  been  taken  into  partnership, 
quitted  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  entered  upon  a  uew  one. 

"  It 's  a  very  extraordinary  thing," 
she  said,  "  a  most  extraordinary  thing, 
that  they  should  have  invited  Miss 
La  Creevy.  It  quite  astonishes  me, 
upon  my  word  it  does.  Of  course  it 's 
very  pleasant  that  she  should  be  in- 
vited, veiy  pleasant,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she'll  conduct  herself  ex- 
tremely well  ;  she  always  does.  It 's 
very  gratifying  to  think  that  we  should 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing 
her  into  such  society,  and  I  'm  quite 
glad  of  it — quite  rejoiced — for  she  cer- 
tainly is  an  exceedingly  well-behaved 
and  good-natured  little  person.  I 
could  wish  that  some  friend  would 
mention  to  her  how  very  badly  she  has 
her  cap  trimmed,  and  what  very  pre- 


posterous bows  those  are,  but  of  conrsG 
that's  impossible,  and  if  she  likes  to 
make  a  fright  of  herself,  no  doubt  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Wo 
never  see  ourselves — never  do,  and 
never  did — and  I  suppose  we  never 
shall." 

This  ?noral  reflection  reminding  hor 
of  the  necessity  of  being  peculiarly 
smart  on  the  occasion,  so  as  to 
counterbalance  Miss  La  Creevy,  and 
be  herself  an  effectual  set-off  and 
atonement,  led  Mrs.  Nickleby  into  a 
consultation  with  her  daughter  rela- 
tive to  certain  ribands,  gloves,  and 
trimmings :  which,  being  a  complicated 
question,  and  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance, soon  routed  the  previous 
one,  and  put  it  to  flight. 

The  great  day  arriving,  the  good 
lady  put  herself  under  Kate's  hands 
an  hour  or  so  after  breakfast,  and, 
dressing  by  easy  stages,  completed 
her  toilet  in  sufficient  time  to  allow 
of  her  daughter's  making  hers,  v.'hich 
was  very  simple  and  not  very  long, 
though  so  satisfactory  that  she  had 
never  appeared  more  charming  or 
looked  more  lovely.  Miss  La  Creevy, 
too,  arrived  with  two  bandboxes 
(whereof  the  bottoms  fell  out,  as  they 
were  handed  from  the  coach)  and 
something  ui  a  newspaper,  which  a 
gentleman  had  sat  upon,  coming  down, 
and  which  was  obliged  to  be  ironed 
again,  before  it  was  fit  for  service.  At 
last,  everybody  was  dressed,  including 
Nicholas  who  had  come  home  to  fetch 
them,  and  they  went  away  in  a  coach 
sent  by  the  Brothers  for  the  purpose  : 
Mrs.  Nickleby  wondering  very  much 
what  they  would  have  for  dinner,  and 
cross-examining  Nicholas  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  discoveries  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  whether  he  had  smelt  anything 
cooking,  at  all  hke  turtle,  and  if  not. 
what  he  had  smelt ;  and  diversifying 
the  conversation  with  reminiscences 
of  dinners  to  which  she  had  gone  some 
twenty  years  ago,  concerning  which 
she  particularised,  not  only  the  dishes 
but  the  guests,  in  whom  her  hearers 
did  not  feel  a  very  absorbing  interest, 
as  not  one  of  them  had  ever  chances 
to  hear  their  names  before. 
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The  oUl  bntler  received  them  with 
proi'ound  respeet  and  many  pmilep, 
a!!(l  ushered  them  into  the  drawing- 
vnoni,  where  tliey  were  received  by 
tlic  brothers  with  so  mucli  cordiality 
and  icindncss  thr.t  Mrs.  Niclilehy  was 
quite  in  n,  Ihittex",  and  had  scarcely 
presence  of  mind  enough,  even  to  pa- 
tronise !Miss  La  Croevy.  Kate  was 
still  more  affected  by  tlio  reception  ; 
ibr,  knowin!;  that  the  Brothel's  were 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed 
between  her  and  Frank,  she  felt  her 
position  a  most  delicate  and  trying 
one,  and  was  trenil)ling  on  the  arm 
of  Nicliolas  when  Mr.  Charles  took  ; 
Jier  in  his,  and  led  her  to  another  part ! 
of  Ihe  room.  I 

"  Have  you  seen  Madeline,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  '•'  since  she  left  your 
bouse  1  " 

"  No,  sir  ?  "  replied   Kate.    "  Not  j 
once."  I 

"  And  not  heard  from  her,  eh  ?  Not 
heard  from  her  ? " 

"•  I  have  only  had  one  letter,"  re- 
joined Kate,  gently.  "  I  thought  she 
would  not  have  forgotten  me,  quite  so 
soon."  I 

"  Ah  1 "  .said  the  old  man,  patting  i 
jier  on  the  head,  ami  speaking  as  a ffec-  : 
tionately  as  if  she  had  been  his  favour-  | 
ite  child.     "  Poor  dear  !  what  do  you  ; 
think  of  this,  brother  Ned  1    Madeline 
has   only   written    to  her   once — only 
once,  Ned,  and  .she  didn't  think  she  ! 
would   have    forgotten    her  quite   so 
soon,  Ned."  j 

"  Oh  !  sad,  sad — very  sad  !  "   said  i 
Ned. 

The  Brothers  interchanged  a  glance, 
and  looking  at  Kate  for  a  little  time  | 
without  speaking,  shook  hands,  and  \ 
nodded  as  if  they  were  cougratulaling  j 
each  other  on  something  very  de-  , 
lightful.  I 

"  Well,  well,"  said  brother  Charles, ! 
"go  into  that  room,  my  dear — that 
door  yonder — and  see  if  there  's  not  a  I 
letter  for  you  from  her.  I  think  there  "s  j 
one  upon  the  table.  You  needn't  hurry  I 
back,  my  love,  if  there  is,  for  we  don't ' 
dine  just  yet,  and  thei'e  's  plenty  of 
time — plenty  of  time." 

Kate  retired  as  she  was  directed. 


Brother  Charles,  h.avnig  followed  her 
gi'aceful  figure  with  his  eyes,  turned 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  said-^ 

"  We  took  t.'ie  liberty  of  naming 
one  hour  before  the  real  dinner-time, 
ma'am,  because  we  had  a  little  busi- 
ness to  speak  about,  which  would  oc- 
cupy the  interval.  Ned,  my  dear  fel- 
low, will  you  mention  what  we  agreed 
upon  1  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,  have  the 
goodness  to  follow  me." 

Without  any  further  explanation, 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  Miss  La  Creevy,  and 
brotlicr  Ned,  were  left  alone  together, 
and  Nicholas  followed  brother  Cli."U"le.s 
into  his  ])rivate  room  ;  where,  to  his 
gi-eat  astonishment,  he  encountered 
Frank  whom  he  supposed  to  be  abroad. 

"  Young  men,"  sjiid  .Mr.  Cheeryble, 
"  shake  hands  !  " 

"  I  r.eed  no  bidding  to  do  that,"  E;iid 
Nicholas,  extending  his. 

"  Nor  I,"  rejoined  Frank,  as  lie 
clasped  it  heartily. 

The  old  gentleman  thought  that  two 
handsomer  or  finer  young  fellows  could 
scarcely  stand  side  by  side  than  those 
on  whom  he  looked  with  so  much  plea- 
sure. Suffei'ing  his  eyes  to  rest  upon 
them,  for  a  short  time,  in  silence,  he 
said,  while  lie  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 

"  1  wish  to  sec  you  friends — close 
and  firm  friends — and  if  I  thought  j'ou 
otherwise,  I  should  hesitate  in  wiiat  I 
an\  about  to  say.  Frank,  look  here  ! 
Jlr.  Nickleby,  will  you  come  on  the 
other  side  ? " 

The  young  men  stcppc<l  up  on  either 
hand  of  brotiier  Charles,  who  produced 
a  paper  from  his  desk  and  untolded  it. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  copy  of  tlie 
will  of  Madeline's  maternal  grand- 
father, bequeathing  her  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  payable  either 
u[)on  her  coming  of  age  or  marrying. 
It  would  appear  that  this  gentleman, 
angry  with  her  (his  oidy  relation)  be- 
cause she  would  not  put  herself  under 
his  protection,  and  di'tacii  lurself  from 
the  soriety  of  her  lather,  in  con\pli- 
ance  with  liis  repeated  overtures,  made 
a  will  leaving  this  property  (which  w.ts 
all  he  possessed)  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. He  w-'jld  seem  to  iiave  re- 
pented this  detcrmiuation,  however, 
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for  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  in  the 
same  month,  he  executed  this.  By 
some  fraud,  it  was  abstracted  imme- 
diately after  his  decease,  and  the 
other  —  tlie  only  will  found  —  was 
proved  and  administered.  Friendly 
negotiations,  which  have  only  just  now 
terminated,  have  been  proceeding  since 
this  instrument  came  into  our  hands, 
and,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  the  witnesses  have  been 
discovered  (after  some  trouble),  the 
money  has  been  refunded.  Madeline 
has  therefore  obtained  her  right,  and 
is,  or  will  be,  when  either  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  I  have  mentioned 
has  arisen,  mistress  of  this  fortune. 
You  understand  me  1 " 

Frank  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Nicholas,  who  could  not  trust  himself 
to  speak  lest  his  voice  should  be  heard 
to  falter,  bowed  his  head. 

"  Now,  Fi'ank,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  you  were  the  immediate  means 
of  recovering  this  deed.  The  fortune 
is  but  a  small  one  ;  but  wo  love  Made- 
line ;  and  such  as  it  is,  we  would  rather 
see  you  allied  to  her  with  that,  than  to 
any  other  girl  we  know  who  has  three 
times  the  money.  Will  you  become  a 
suitor  to  her  for  her  hand  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  interested  myself  in  the 
recovei'y  of  that  instrument,  believing 
that  her  hand  was  already  pledged  to 
one  who  has  a  thousand  times  the 
claims  upon  her  gratitude,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  upon  her  heart,  that  I  or 
any  other  man  can  ever  urge.  In  this 
it  seems  I  judged  hastily." 

"  As  you  always  do,  sir,"  cried 
brother  Charles,  utterly  forgetting  his 
assumed  dignity,  "as  you  always  do. 
How  dare  you  think,  Frank,  tliat  we 
would  have  you  marry  for  money, 
when  youth,  beauty,  and  every  amiable 
virtue  and  excellence,  were  to  be  had 
for  love  ?  How  dared  you,  Frank,  go 
and  make  love  to  Mr.  Nickleby's  sister 
without  telling  us  first,  what  j'ou  meant 
to  do,  and  letting  us  speak  for  you  ? " 

"  I  hardly  dared  to  hope — " 

"  You  hardly  dared  to  hope  !  Then, 
so  much  the  greater  reason  for  ha\  ing 
our  assistance !  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir, 
Frank,   although  he    judged    hastily, 


judged,  for  once,  correctly.  Madeline's 
heart  is  occupied — give  me  your  hand, 
sir  ;  it  is  occupied  by  you,  and  worthily 
and  naturally.  This  fortune  is  destined 
to  be  yom-s,  but  you  have  a  greater 
fortune  in  her,  sir,  than  you  would 
have  in  money  were  it  forty  times  told. 
She  chooses  you,  Mr.  Nickleby.  She 
chooses  as  wo,  her  dearest  friends, 
would  have  her  choose.  Frank  chooses 
as  we  would  have  Jiim  choose.  He 
should  have  your  sister's  little  hand, 
sir,  if  she  had  refused  it  a  score  of 
times — ay,  he  should,  and  he  shall  ! 
You  acted  nobly,  not  knowing  our  sen- 
timents, but  now  you  know  them,  sir, 
you  must  do  as  you  are  bid.  What  ! 
You  are  the  children  of  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman !  The  time  was,  sir,  when  my 
dear  brother  Ned  and  I  were  two 
poor  simple-hearted  boys,  wandering, 
almost  barefoot,  to  seek  our  fortunes  ; 
are  we  changed  in  anything  but  years 
and  worldly  circumstances  since  that 
time  ?  No,  God  forbid !  Oh,  Ned, 
Ned,  Ned,  what  a  happy  day  this  is 
for  you  and  me  !  If  our  poor  mother 
had  only  lived  to  see  us  now,  Ned,  how 
proud  it  would  have  made  her  dear 
heart  at  last ! " 

Thus  apostrophised,  brother  Ned 
who  had  entered  with  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  who  had  been  before  unobserved 
by  tlie  young  men,  darted  forward,  and 
fau'ly  hugged  brother  Charles  in  his 
arms. 

"  Bring  in  my  little  Kate,"  said  the 
latter,  after  a  short  silence.  "  Bring 
her  in,  Ned.  Let  me  see  Kate,  let  me 
kiss  her.  I  have  a  right  to  do  so 
now  ;  I  was  very  near  it  when  she 
first  came  ;  I  have  often  been  very 
near  it.  Ah  !  Did  you  find  the  letter, 
my  bird  ?  Did  you  find  Madeline  hei'- 
solf,  waiting  for  you  and  expecting 
you  ?  Did  you  find  that  she  had  not 
quite  forgotten  her  friend  and  nurse 
and  sweet  companion  ?  Why,  this  is 
almost  the  best  of  all  !  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Ned,  "  Frank 
will  be  jealous,  and  we  shall  have  some 
cutting  of  throats  before  dinner." 

"  Then  let  him  take  her  away,  Ned, 
let  him  take  her  away.  Madeline 's  in 
the  next  room.     Let  all  the  lovers  get 
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out  of  the  way,  and  talk  among  tliom- 
sehes,  if  they've  anytlnng  to  say. 
Turn  'em  out,  Ned,  every  one  !  " 

Brother  Chai-les  began  the  clear- 
ance by  leading  the  blushing  girl  to 
the  door,  and  dismissing  her  with  a 
kiss.  Frank  was  not  very  slow  to 
follow,  and  Nicholas  liad  disappeared 
first  of  all.  So  there  only  remained 
Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Miss  La  Ci'eevy, 
who  were  both  sobbing  licartily  ;  the 
two  brothers;  and  Tim  Linkinw.ater, 
who  now  came  in  to  sliake  hands  with 
everybody  :  his  round  face  all  radiant 
and  beaming  with  smiles. 

"  Well,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,"  said 
brother  Charles,  who  was  always 
spokesman,  "  now  the  young  folks  are 
liappy,  sir." 

"  You  didn't  keep  'em  in  susi)ense 
as  long  as  you  said  you  would,  though," 
returned  Tim,  ai-chly.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Nickleby  and  Mr.  Franlc  were  to  have 
been  in  your  room  for  I  don't  know 
how  long  ;  and  I  don't  know  what  you 
weren't  to  have  told  them  befoie  you 
came  out  with  the  truth." 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  know  such  a 
villain  a.s  this,  Ned  ? "  said  the  old 
gentleman,  '•  did  you  ever  know  such  a 
villain  as  Tim  Linkinwater !  He  accus- 
ing me  of  being  impatient,  and  he  the 
very  man  who  has  been  wearying  us 
moniing,  noon,  and  night,  and  tortur- 
ing us  for  leave  to  go  and  tell  'em  what 
was  in  store,  before  our  plans  were 
half  complete,  or  we  had  aiTangcd  a 
single  thing — a  treacherous  dog  !  " 

"So  he  is,  brother  Charles," returned 
Ned,  "  Tim  is  a  treacherous  dog.  Tim 
is  not  to  be  ti'usted.  Tim  is  a,  wild 
young  fellow — he  wants  gravity  and 
steadiness  ;  he  must  sow  his  wild  oats, 
and  then  perhaps  he'll  become  in  time 
a  respectable  member  of  society." 

This  being  one  of  the  standing  jokes 
between  the  old  fellows  and  Tim,  they 
all  three  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
might  have  laughed  much  longer,  but 
that  the  Brothers  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Nickleby  was  labouring  to  express  her 
feelings,  and  was  really  overwhelmed 
by  the  happiness  of  the  time,  took  her 
between  them,  and  led  her  from  the 
room  under  pi'etence  of  having  to  con- 


sult   her    on   some    most    important 
arrangements. 

Now,  Tim  and  Miss  La  Creevy  had 
met  very  often,  and  had  always  been 
very  chatty  and  plea.-ant  together — 
had  always  been  great  friends — and 
consequently  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  Tim,  finding 
that  she  still  sobbe<l,  should  endeavour 
to  console  her.  As  Miss  La  Creevy 
sat  on  a  large  old-fashioned  window- 
seat,  where  there  was  amjile  room  for 
two,  it  was  also  natural  that  Tim 
should  sit  down  beside  her  ;  and  as  to 
Tim's  being  unusually  spnice  and  par- 
ticular in  his  attire,  that  day,  why  it 
was  a  high  festival  and  a  great  occasion, 
and  that  wiis  the  mo.st  natural  thing 
of  all. 

Tim  sat  down  beside  Miss  La  Creevy, 
and,  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other  so 
that  his  foot — he  had  very  comely 
feet,  and  liappcned  to  bo  wearing  the 
neatest  shoes  and  black  silk  stockings 
possible — should  come  easily  within 
the  range  of  her  eye,  said  in  a  soothing 
way  : 
'  "  Don't  cry  !  " 

"  I  must,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  No  don't,"  said  Tim.  "  Pleaso 
don't  ;  pray  don't." 

"  I  am  so  happy  !"  sobbed  the  littlo 
woman. 

"  Then  laugh,"  said  Tim,  «  do 
laugh." 

What  in  the  world  Tim  was  doing 
with  his  ann,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, but  he  knocked  his  elbow 
against  that  part  of  the  window  w  hicli 
was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Miss  La 
Creevy  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
have  no  business  there. 

"  Do  laugh,"  said  Tim,  « or  I  '11 
cry." 

"  Why  should  you  cry  ? "  asked 
Miss  La  Creevy,  smiling. 

"  Because  I  'm  happy  too,"  said 
Tim.  "  We  are  both  happy,  and  1 
should  like  to  do  as  you  do." 

.Surely,  there  never  was  a  man  who 
fidgetted  as  Tim  must  have  done  then  ; 
for  he  knocked  the  window  again — 
almost  in  the  same  place — and  Miss 
La  Creevy  said  she  was  sui'c  be  'd 
break  it 
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« I  knew,"  said  Tim,  "  that  you 
would  be  pleased  with  this  scene." 

"  It  was  very  thoughtful  and  load  to 
remcmbex-  me,"  I'eturned  Jiiss  La 
Creevy.  "  Nothing  could  have  de- 
lighted me,  half  so  much." 

Why  on  earth  should  Miss  La 
Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater  have 
said  all  this,  in  a  whisper  ?  It  was  no 
secret.  And  v.hy  should  Tim  Linkin- 
water have  looked  so  hard  at  Miss  La 
Creevy,  and  why  should  Miss  La 
Creevy  have  looked  so  hard  at  the 
ground  ? 

"  It 's  a  pleasant  thing,"  said  Tim, 
"  to  people  Uke  us,  who  have  passed 
all  our  lives  in  the  world,  alone,  to  see 
young  folks  that  we  arefondof,  brought 
together  with  so  many  years  of  happi- 
ness before  them." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  little  woman  with 
all  her  heart,  "  that  it  is !" 

"  Although,"  pm'sued  Tim — "  al- 
though it  makes  one  feel  quite  solitary 
and  east  av/ay — now  don't  it  l" 

Miss  La  Creevy  said  she  didn't 
Icnow.  And  why  should  she  say  she 
didn't  know  ?  Because  she  must  have 
known  whether  it  did  or  not. 

"  It 's  almost  enough  to  make  us  get 
married  after  all,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Tim. 

"  Oh  nonsense  ! "  replied  Miss  La 
Creevy,  laughing,  "  we  are  too  old." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tim,  "  we  are  too 
old  to  be  single — why  shouldn't  we 
both  be  married,  instead  of  sitting 
through  the  long  winter  evenings  by 
cm"  solitary  firesides  ?  Why  shouldn't 
we  make  one  fireside  of  it,  and  marry 
each  other  ? " 

"  Oh  Mr.  Linkinwater,  you're 
joking !" 

"  No,  no,  I  'm  not.  I  'ra  not  in- 
deed," said  Tim.  "  I  will,  if  you  will. 
Do,  my  dear  !  " 

"  It  would  make  people  laugh  so." 

"  Let  'era  laugh,"  cried  Tim  stoutly, 
"  we  have  good  tempers  I  know,  and 
we  '11  laugh  too.  Why,  what  hearty 
laughs  we  have  had  since  we  've  known 
each  other  " 

"  So  we  liave,"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy 
— giving  w.ay  a  little,  as  Tim  thought. 

"  It  has  been  the  happiest  time  in 
ft.1]   my  lifi^— at  least,  away  from  the 


counting-house  and  Cheeryble  Bro- 
tliers,"  said  Tim.  "  Do,  n)y  dear  ! 
Now  say  you  will." 

'•'  No,  no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it," 
returned  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  What 
would  the  Brothers  say  ■  " 

"  Why,  God  bless  your  soul  !"  cried 
Tim,  innocently,  "  you  don't  suppose  I 
should  think  of  such  a  thing  without 
their  knowing  it  !  Why  they  left  us 
here,  on  piu'pose." 

"  I  can  never  look  'em  in  the  face 
again  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy, 
faintly. 

"Come!"  said  Tim,  "let's  be  a 
comfortable  couple.  We  shall  live  in 
the  old  house  here,  where  I  have  been 
for  four-and-forty  year  ;  w-e  shall  g(j 
to  the  old  church,  where  I've  been, 
every  Sunday  morning,  all  through 
that  time  ;  we  shall  have  all  my  old 
friends  about  us— Dick,  the  archway, 
the  pump,  the  flower-pots,  and  Mr. 
Frank's  children,  and  Mr.  Nickleby's 
children,  that  we  shall  seem  like  grand- 
father and  grandmother  too.  Let 's  be 
a  comfortable  couple,  and  take  care 
of  each  other!  And  if  we  should  get 
deaf,  or  lame,  or  blind,  or  bed-ridden, 
how  glad  we  shall  be  that  we  have 
somebody  we  are  fond  of,  always  to 
talk  to  and  sit  with  I  Let's  be  a 
comfortable  cou))le.  Nov/  do,  my 
dear! " 

Five  minutes  after  this  honest  and 
.straight-forward  speech,  little  Miss  La 
Creevy  and  Tim  were  talking  as  plea- 
santly as  if  they  had  been  mr'.rried  for 
a  score  of  years,  and  had  never  once 
quarrelled  all  the  time  ;  and  five 
minutes  after  that,  when  Miss  La 
Creevy  had  bustled  out  to  see  if  her 
eyes  were  red  and  put  her  hair  to 
rights,  Tim  moved  with  a  stately  stej) 
towards  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming 
as  he  went,  "  There  an't  such  another 
woman  in  all  London — I  knoio  there 
an't!" 

By  this  time,  the  apoplectic  butler 
was  nearly  in  fits,  in  consequence  of 
the  unheard-of  postponement  of  dinner. 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
manner  in  wlrich  every  reader  may 
imagine  for  himself  or  herself,  waii 
hurrying  down  stfiirs  in  obedience  to 
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liis  angi'y  summons,  when  he  encoun- 
torod  a  new  surprise. 

On  his  way  down,  he  overtook, iu  one 
of  the  passages,  a  stranger  genteelly 
di  essed  in  black  who  was  also  moving 
towai'ds  the  dining-room.  As  he  was 
iiither  lame,  and  walked  slowly,  Nicho- 
las lingered  behind,  and  was  following 
Iiini  step  by  step,  wondering  who  he 
w;;s-,  when  he  suddenly  turned  round 
and  caught  him  by  both  hands. 

"  Newman  Noggs  1"  cried  Nicholas 
jo.v  fully. 

"  Ah  !  Newman,  your  own  New- 
man, your  own  old  faithful  Newman  ! 
i\Iy  daar  hoy,  my  dear  Nick,  I  give 
you  joy —  health,  happiness,  eveiy 
blessing.  I  can't  bear  it — it's  too 
i:r;ch,  my  dear  boy — it  makes  a  child 
of  mc  !" 

"  Where  have  you  heen  1 "  said 
N  icholas,  "  what  have  you  been  doing ! 
How  often  have  I  inquii-ed  for  you, 
and  been  told  that  I  should  heai-  before 
long  !" 

"  I  know,  I  know  !  "  returned  New- 
nan.  "  They  wanted  all  the  happiness 
1.0  como  together.  I've  been  helping 
-cm.  I  I — look  at  mc,  Nick,  look 
at  me  ! 

"  You  would  never  let  me  do  that," 
said  Nicholas  in  a  tone  of  gentle  i-e- 
proach. 

"  I  didn't  mind  what  I  v.as,  then. 
I  shouldn't  have  had  the  heart  to  put 
on  gentleman's  clothes.  They  would 
liave  reminded  me  of  old  times  and 
made  me  miserable.  I  am  another 
man  now,  Nick.  My  dear  boy, I  cant 
speak — don't  say  anything  to  me — 
don't  think  tiie  worse  of  me  for  these 
tears — you  don't  know  wliat  I  feel  to- 
day ;  you  can't,  and  never  will !" 

They  walked  in  to  dinner,  arm-in- 
arm, and  sat  down,  side  by  side. 

Never  was  such  a  dinner  as  that, 
since  tlie  world  began.  There  was 
the  superannuated  bank  clerk,  Tim 
Linkiuwater's  friend  ;  and  there  was 
the  chubby  old  lady,  Tim  Linkiuwater's 
sister ;  and  there  was  so  much  attention 
from  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  to  Miss 
La  Creevy,  and  tliere  were  so  many 
jokes  from  the  superannuated  bank 
cic-k,  and  Tim  Linkiuwater  Jiimself 


j  was  in  such  tiptop  spirits,  and  little 
Miss  La  Creovy  was  in  sueli  a  comical 

,  state,  that  of  themselves  they  would 
have  composed  the  pleasantest  jvarty 
conceival;le.       Then,  tliere  Mas  Mrs. 

I  Nieklcby,  so  gi-and  and  complacent ; 

I  Madeline  and  Kate,  so  blu.shing  and 
beautiful;    Nieliolas    and    Frank,    so 

'  devoted  and  jiroiid  ;  and  all  four  so 
silently  and  tremblingly  happy — tlu-ro 
was  iNewman  so  subdued  yet  .so  over- 
joyed, and  there  were  the  twin 
Brothers  so  delighted  and  intercliang- 
ing  such  looks,  that  the  old  servant 
stood  transfixed  behind  his  master's 
chair,  and  felt  his  eyes  gi-ow  dim  as 
they  wandered  round  the  table. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  tl'.e 
meeting  had  worn  off,  and  they  began 
truly  to  feel  how  happy  they  were,  tlii- 
convei-sation  becime  move  genei-al, 
and  the  harmony  and  j)leasure  if  pos- 
sible increased.  The  Brothers  were 
in  a  perfect  eesUiey;  and  their  insisting 
on  saluting  tlie  Lidies,  all  round,  before 
tliey  would  permit  them  to  retire, 
gave   occasion   to   the  superannuated 

I  bank  clerk  to  say  so  many  good  things 

I  that  he  quite  outshone  himself,  and 
was  looked    upon    as    a    prodigy  of 

I  humour. 

"  lvate,niy  dear," said  Mrs.  Nicklehy, 

I  taking   her    daughter    aside,  dii-ectly 

I  they  got  up  staii-s,  "  you  don't  really 

'  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  actually 

;  true  about  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Mr 

i  Linkiuwater?" 

"Indeed  it  is,  mamma." 
"  Why,  I  never  heard  such  a  thing 
in  ray  life  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Niekleby. 
"  Mr.  Linkinwater  is  a  most  excel- 
lent creatiu-e,"  reasoned  Kate,  "  and, 
for  his  age,  quite  young  still." 

"  For  his  age,  my  dear !"'  returned 
Mrs.  Niekleby,  "  yes ;  nobody  says 
anything  against  him,  except  that  1 
think  he  is  the  weakest  and  most 
foolish  man  I  ever  knew.  It's  ho- 
age  I  speak  of.  That  he  .should  have 
gone  and  offered  himself  to  a  woman 
who  must  be — ah,  half  as  old  again  a.'j 
I  am — and  that  she  should  have  darod 
to  accept  him  !  It  dim't  signify,  Kat"  ; 
— I  'm  disgusted  with  her  ! " 

Shaking  her  head,  very  cmphr.t;. 
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cally  indeed,  Mrs.  Nicldeby  swept 
away  ;  aud  all  the  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  the  merriment  and  enjoy- 
ment that  ensued,  and  in  which  with 
that  exception  she  freely  participated, 
conducted  herself  towards  Miss   La 


Creevy  in  a  stately  and  distant  manner, 
designed  to  mark  her  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and  to 
signify  her  extreme  and  cutting  disap- 
probation of  the  misdemeanour  she 
had  so  flagrantly  committed. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  IS  RECOGNISED  UNDER  MELANCHOLY  CIRCUMSTANCKS, 
AND  DOTHEKOYS  HALL  BREAKS  UP  FOR  EVER. 


Nicholas  was  one  of  tliose  whose 
joy  is  incomplete  unless  it  is  shared 
by  the  friends  of  adverse  and  less 
fortunate  days.  SuiTounded  by  every 
fascination  of  love  and  hope,  his 
warm  heart  yearned  towards  plain 
John  Bi'owdie.  He  remembered  their 
first  meeting  with  a  smile,  and  their 
second  with  a  tear  ;  saw  poor  Smike 
once  again  with  the  bundle  on  his 
shoulder  trudging  patiently  by  his  side  ; 
and  heard  the  honest  Yorkshireman's 
rough  words  of  encouragement  as  he 
left  them  on  their  road  to  London. 

Madeline  and  he  sat  down,  very 
many  times,  jointly  to  produce  a 
letter  which  should  acquaint  John  at 
full  length  with  his  altered  fortunes, 
and  assure  him  of  his  friendship  and 
gratitude.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  letter  could  never  be  written. 
Although  they  applied  themselves  to 
it  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  it  chanced  that  they  always  fell 
to  talking  about  something  else,  and 
when  Nicholas  tried  it  by  himself,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  write  one  half 
of  what  he  wished  to  say,  or  to  pen 
anything,  indeed,  which  on  re-perusal 
did  not  appear  cold  and  unsatisfactory 
compared  with  what  he  had  in  his 
mind.  At  last,  after  going  on  thus 
from  day  to  day,  and  reproaching 
himself  more  and  more,  he  resolved 
(the  more  readily  as  Madeline  strongly 
urged  him)  to  make  a  hasty  trip  into 
Yorkshire,  and  present  himself  before 
Mr.  and  Mrs..Browdie  without  a  word 
of  notice. 


Thus  it  was  that  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  one  evening,  he  and  Kate 
found  themselves  in  the  Saracen's 
Head  booking-office,  securing  a  place 
to  Greta  Bridge  by  the  next  morning's 
coach.  They  had  to  go  westwai'd,  to 
procure  some  little  necessai'ies  ior  his 
journey,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  night, 
they  agreed  to  walk  there,  and  ride 
home. 

The  place  they  had  just  been  in, 
called  up  so  many  recollections,  and 
Kate  had  so  many  anecdotes  of  Made- 
line, and  Nicholas  so  many  anecdotes 
of  Frank,  and  each  was  so  interested 
in  what  the  other  said,  and  both  \\ere 
so  happy  and  confiding,  and  had  so 
much  to  talk  about,  that  it  was  not 
until  they  had  plunged  for  a  full  half 
hour  into  that  labyrinth  of  streets 
which  lies  between  Seven  Dials  and 
Soho,  without  emerging  into  any  large 
thoroughfare,  that  Nicholas  began  to 
think  it  just  possible  they  might  have 
lost  their  way. 

The  possibility  was  soon  converted 
into  a  certainty ;  for,  on  looking  about, 
and  walking  first  to  one  end  of  the 
street  and  then  to  the  other,  he  could 
find  no  land-mark  he  could  recognise, 
and  was  fain  to  turn  back  again  in 
quest  of  some  place  at  which  he  could 
seek  a  direction. 

It  was  a  by-street,  and  there  was 
nobody  about,  or  in  the  few  wi-etchod 
shops  they  passed.  Making  towards  a 
faint  gleam  of  light,  which  streamed 
across  the  pavement  from  a  coll.ar, 
Nicholas  was  about  to  descend  two  or 
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thrpn  fitepji  so  aa  to  render  himself 
visible  to  those  below  jiud  make  his 
inquiry,  wiien  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud 
noise  of  scolding  in  a  woman's  voice. 

'•  Oh  come  away  !"  said  Kate,  "they 
are  quarrelling.     You'll  be  hurt." 

"  SVait  one  instant,  Kate.  Let  us 
hear  if  there 's  any  thing  the  matter," 
returned  her  brother.     "  Hush  ! " 

"  You  nasty,  idle,  vicious,  good-for- 
nothing  bi'ute,"  cried  the  woman, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  "  why  don't 
you  turn  the  mangle  ?" 

"  So  I  am,  my  life  and  soul !"  re- 
plied a  man's  voice.  "  I  am  always 
turning.  I  am  perpetually  turning,  like 
ft  demd  old  horse  in  a  demnition  mill. 
My  life  is  one  demd  horrid  grind!" 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  and,  list 
for  a  soldier  V  retoi'ted  the  woman, 
"you  're  welcome  to." 

"  For  a  soldier  ! "  cried  the  man. 
"  For  a  soldier  !  Would  his  joy  and 
gladness  see  him  in  a  coarse  red  coat 
with  a  little  tail  ?  Would  she  hear  of 
liis  being  slapped  and  beat  by  dmnn- 
mers  demnebly  ?  Would  she  have 
him  fire  off  real  guns,  and  have  his 
hair  cut,  and  his  whiskers  shaved,  and 
his  eyes  turned  right  and  left,  and  his 
trousers  pipeclayed  ? " 

"  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate, 
"  you  don't  know  who  th.at  is.  It 's 
Mr.  Mantalini  I  am  confident." 

"  Do  make  sure  !  Peep  at  him  while 
I  ask  the  way,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Come 
down  a  step  or  two — come! " 

Drawing  her  after  him,  Nicholas 
crept  down  the  steps  and  looked 
into  a  small  boarded  cellar.  There, 
amidst  clothes-baskets  and  clothes, 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  but 
wearing  still  an  old  patched  pair  of 
pantaloons  of  superlative  make,  a 
once  brilliant  waistcoat,  and  moustache 
and  whiskers  as  of  yore,  but  lacking 
their  lustrous  dye — there,  endeavour- 
ing to  mollify  the  wrath  of  a  'nixom 
female — not  the  lawful  Madame  Man- 
talini but  the  proprietress  of  the  con- 
cern— and  grinding  meanwhile  as  if  for 
very  life  at  the  mangle,  whose  creak- 
ing noise,  mingled  with  her  shrill 
tones,  appeared  almost  to  deafen  him 
— there   was    the    graceful,    elegant, 


fascinating,  and  onoc  dashing  Man- 
talini. 

"  Oh  you  false  ti'aitor  !  "  cried  the 
lady,  threatening  personal  violence  on 
Mr.  Mantalini's  face. 

"  False.  Oh  dem  !  Now  my  soul, 
my  gentle,  captivating,  bewiteliing, 
and  most  demnebly  enslaving  chick-a- 
biddy,  be  calm,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini, 
humbly. 

"  I  won't  ! "  screamed  the  woman. 
"  I  '11  tear  your  eyes  out  !  " 

"  Oh  !  What  a  demd  savage  lamb ! " 
cried  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  You  're  never  to  be  tinisted," 
screamed  the  woman,  "  you  were  out 
all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting 
somewhere  I  know — you  know  you 
were !  Isn't  it  euough  that  I  paid 
two  pound  fom-teen  for  you,  and  took 
you  out  of  prison  and  let  you  live 
here  like  a  gentleman,  but  must  you 
go  on  like  this  :  breaking  my  heart 
besides  ? " 

"  I  will  never  break  its  heart,  I  will 
be  a  good  boy,  and  never  do  so  any 
moi'e  ;  1  will  never  be  naughty  again  ; 
I  beg  its  little  pardon,"  .said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  dropping  the  handle  of  the 
mangle,  and  folding  his  palms  toge- 
ther, "  it  is  all  up  with  its  handsome 
fi-iend !  He  has  gone  to  the  demnition 
bow-wows.  It  will  have  pity  I  it  will 
not  scratch  and  claw,  but  pet  and 
comfort  ?     Oh,  demmit." 

Very  little  affected,  to  judge  from 
her  action,  by  this  tender  appeal,  the 
lady  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
some  angi-y  reply,  when  Nicholas, 
raising  his  voice,  asked  his  way  to 
Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mantalini  turned  round,  caught 
sight  of  Kate,  and,  without  another 
word,  ler.pt  at  one  bound  into  a  bed 
whicli  stood  behind  the  door,  and  di-ew 
the  counterpane  over  his  face  :  kicking 
meanwhile  convulsively. 

"  Demmit,"  he  ci-ied,  in  a  suffo- 
cating voice,  "  it 's  little  Nickleby  ! 
.Shut  the  door,  put  out  the  candle, 
turn  me  up  in  the  bedstead  !  Oh,  dem, 
dem,  dem  ! " 

The  woman  looked,  first  at  Nicholas, 
and  then  at  Jlr.  MantaUni,  as  if  un- 
certain on  whom  to  vi^^it  tliia  extra- 
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ordinary  behaviour  ;  but  Jlr.  Manta- 
lini  happening  by  ill  hicic  to  thrust 
his  nose  from  under  the  bedclothes, 
in  his  anxiety  to  ascei'tain  whether 
the  visiters  were  gone,  she  suddenly, 
and  with  a  dexterity  which  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  long  practice, 
flung  a  pretty  heavy  clothes-basket 
at  him,  with  so  good  an  aim  that 
he  Iciclced  more  violently  than  before, 
though  without  venturing  to  malce  any 
effort  to  disengage  his  head,  which  was 
quite  extinguished.  Thinking  this  a 
favoui'able  opportunity  for  departing 
before  any  of  the  torrent  of  her  wrath 
discharged  itself  upon  him,  Nicholas 
hurried  Kate  oft",  and  left  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  of  this  unexpected  recog- 
nition to  explain  his  conduct  as  he  best 
could. 

The  next  morning  he  began  his 
journej-.  It  was  now  cold,  winter 
weather:  forcibly  recalling  to  his  mind 
under  what  circumstances  he  had  first 
travelled  that  road,  and  how  many 
vicissitudes  and  changes  he  had  since 
undei'gone.  He  was  alone  inside,  the 
greater  part  of  the  w-ay,  and  some- 
times, when  he  had  fallen  into  a  doze, 
and,  rousing  himself,  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  recognised  some  place 
wliich  he  welt  remembered  as  having 
passed,  either  on  his  journey  down, 
or  in  the  long  walk  back  with  poor 
Smike,  he  could  hardly  believe  but 
that  all  which  had  since  happened  had 
been  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  still 
plodding  wearily  on  towards  London, 
witii  the  world  before  them. 

To  render  these  recollections  the 
more  vivid,  it  came  on  to  snow  as 
night  set  in ;  and,  passing  through 
Stamford  and  Gi'antham,  and  by  the 
little  alehouse  wl)ere  he  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  bold  Baron  of 
Grogzwig,  everything  looked  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  but  yesterday,  and  not 
eveu  a  flalce  of  the  white  crust  on 
the  roois  had  melted  away.  Encou- 
raging the  train  of  ideas  which  flocked 
upon  him,  he  could  almost  persuade 
himself  that  he  sat  again  outside  the 
coach,  with  Squeei's  and  the  boys ; 
that  he  iieoTd  their  voices  in  the  air  ; 
and  that    he   felt  :vgaiu,  but   with  a 


mingled  sen.sation  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure now,  that  old  sinking  of  the 
heart,  and  longing  after  home.  While 
he  was  yet  yielding  himself  up  to  these 
fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and,  dreaming  of 
Madeline,  forgot  them. 

He  slept  at  the  inn  at  Greta  Bridge, 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and,  rising 
at  a  very  early  hour  next  morning, 
walked  to  the  market  town,  and  in- 
quired for  John  Browdie's  house, 
John  lived  in  the  outskirts,  now  he 
was  a  family  man  ;  and,  as  everybody 
knew  him,  Nicholas  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  boy  who  undertook  to 
guide  him  to  his  residence. 

Dismissing  his  guide  at  the  gate, 
and  in  his  impatience  not  even  stop- 
ping to  admire  the  thriving  loojv  of 
cottage  or  garden  either,  Nicholas 
made  his  way  to  the  kitchen  door,  and 
Icnocked  lustily  with  his  stick. 

"  Halloa  !  "  cried  a  voice  inside, 
"  waat  be  the  matther  noo  1  Be  tlie 
toon  a-fire  ?  Ding,  but  thou  mak'est 
noise  eneaf ! " 

With  these  words,  John  Browdie 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  opening 
his  eyes  too  to  their  utmost  width, 
cried,  as  he  clapped  his  hands  together 
and  burst  into  a  hearty  roar: 

"  Ecod,  it  be  the  godfeyther,  it  l)e 
the  godfeyther  !  Tilly,  here  be  Mis- 
ther  Nickleby.  Gi'  us  thee  hond, 
mun.  Coom  awa',  coom  awa'.  In 
wi'  un,  doon  beside  the  fire  ;  tak'  a 
soop  o'  thot.  Dinnot  say  a  word  till 
thou'st  droonk  it  a' !  Oop  wi'  it,  mun. 
Ding  !  but  I  'm  reeght  glod  to  see 
thee." 

Adapting  his  action  to  his  text,  John 
di'agged  Nicholas  into  the  kitchen, 
forced  him  down  upon  a  huge  settle 
beside  a  blazing  fire,  poured  out  from 
an  enormous  bottle  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  spirits,  tlu-ust  it  into  his 
hand,  opened  his  mouth  and  threw 
back  his  head  as  a  sign  to  him  to 
drink  it  iimtantly,  and  stood  with  a 
broad  grin  of  welcome  overspreading 
his  great  red  face,  like  a  jolly  giant. 

"  I  might  ha'  knowa'd,"  said  John, 
"  that  nobody  but  thou  would  ha'  coom 
wi'  sikc  a  knock  as  yon.  Thot  v.as 
the    wa'    thou    knocked    at    school- 
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raeasther's  door,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
But  1  say — waii't  be  a'  this  aboot 
schoohneasther  2 " 

"  You  know  it  then  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  They  were  talkinp;  aboot  it,  doon 
toon, last  neeght,"  replied  John,  "but 
neane  on  'em  seemed  quite  to  uu'ei-stau' 
it  loike." 

"  After  various  shiftiiigs  and  delays," 
Baid  Nicholas,  "  he  has  been  sentenced 
to  bo  transported  "or  seven  years,  for 
being  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  a 
stolen  will ;  and,  after  that,  lie  has  to 
suflor  the  consequence  of  a  conspiracy." 

"  Whew  !  "  cried  John,  "  a  con- 
.spiracy!  Soomat  in  the  pooder  plot 
wa' — eh  ?  Sooraat  in  the  Guy  Faurx 
lino  ? " 

"  No,  no,  no,  a  conspiracy  connected 
.vith  his  school ;  I  '11  explain  it  pre- 
sently." 

"  Thot  'a  reep;ht !  "  said  John,  "  ex- 
plain it  arter  brealcfast,  not  noo,  lor 
thou  bees't  hoongry,  and  so  am  I ;  and 
Tilly  she  nmn'  be  at  the  bottom  o'  a' 
explanations,  for  she  says  thot's  the 
mutual  confidence.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ecod  it 's  a  room  start,  is  the  mutual 
confidence  !  " 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Browdie,  with 
a  smart  cap  on  and  very  many  apolo- 
gies for  their  having  been  detected  in 
the  act  of  breakfasting  in  the  kitchen, 
stopped  John  in  his  discussion  of  this 
grave  subject,  and  hastened  the  break- 
fast :  which,  being  composed  of  vast 
mounds  of  toast,  new-laid  eggs,  boiled 
ham,  Yorkshii'c  pie,  and  other  cold 
subfitantials  (of  which  heavy  relays 
were  constantly  appearing  fi'om  another 
kitchen  vuider  the  direction  of  a  very 
plump  servant), was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cold  bleak  morning,  and  received 
the  utmost  justice  from  all  parties.  At 
last,  it  came  to  a  close;  and  the  fire 
which  had  been  lighted  in  the  best 
]  .oi'lour  having  by  this  time  burnt  up, 
they  adjourned  thither,  to  heaa*  what 
Nicholas  had  to  tell. 

Nicholas  told  them  all,  and  never 
was  there  a  story  which  awakened  so 
many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  two 
eager  listeners.  At  one  time,  honest 
John  groaned  in  sj-mpathy,  and  at 
another  roared  with  joy ;  at  one  time 


he  vowed  to  go  u])  to  Loiidon  on  pm-- 
])ose  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Brothers 
Clieeryble;  and,  at  another,  swore  that 
Tim  Linkinwater  should  receive  such 
a  ham  by  coach,  and  carriago  free,  as 
m.ortal  knife  had  never  carved.  When 
Nicholas  began  to  describe  Madeline, 
he  sat  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  nudg- 
ing Mrs.  Browdie  from  time  to  time, 
and  exclaiming  under  his  breath  that 
she  nnist  be  "  raa'ther  a  tidy  sart," 
and  when  ho  heard  at  Last  that  his 
young  friend  had  come  down,  pur- 
posely to  communicate  his  good  for- 
tune, and  to  convey  to  him  all  those 
assurances  of  friendship  which  he  could 
not  state  with  sufticient  warmth  in 
writing — that  the  only  object  of  his 
jouniey  wjus  to  share  his  happiness 
with  them,  and  to  tell  them  that  when 
he  was  married  they  must  come  up  to 
sec  him,  and  that  Madehne  insisted  o:i 
it  as  well  as  he — John  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  after  looking  indig- 
nantly at  his  wife,  and  demanding  to 
know  what  she  was  whimpering  for, 
drew  his  coat-sleeve  over  his  eyes  and 
blubbered  outright. 

"  Telle'e  waa't  though,"  s.aid  John 
seriously,  when  a  great  deal  had  been 
said  on  both  "sides,  "  to  return  to 
schoohneasther.  If  this  news  nboot 
'un  has  reached  school  to-day,  the  old 
'ooman  wean't  have  a  whole  boau  in 
her  l)oddy,  nor  Fanny  neither." 

'•'  Oh  John  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Browdie. 

"  Ah  !  and  Oh  John  agean,"  replied 
the  Yorkshireman.  "  I  dinnot  know 
what  they  lads  mightn't  do.  When 
it  first  got  aboot  that  schoolmeasther 
was  in  trouble,  soom  feythers  and 
moothers  sent  and  took  their  young 
chajjs  awa'.  If  them  as  is  left,  should 
know  waa'ts  coom  tiv'un,  there  '11  bo 
sike  a  revolution  and  rebel  ! — Ding  ! 
But  I  think  they  '11  a'  gang  daft,  and 
spill  bluid  like  watlier  !  " 

In  fact  John  Browdie's  apprehen- 
sions were  so  strong  that  he  determined 
to  ride  over  to  the  school  witiiout 
delay,  and  invited  Nichohis  to  accom- 
pany liim,  which,  however,  he  declined, 
jileading  that  his  presence  might  per- 
liaps  aggi-avate  the  bitterness  of  taeir 
adversity. 
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"  Thot  's  true  !  "  said  John,  "  I 
sluiuld  nc'or  ha'  thought  o'  thot." 

"  I  must  retui'n  to-morrow,"  said 
I*J  icholas,  "  but  I  mean  to  dine  with 
you  to-day,  and  if  Mrs.  Browdie  can 
give  nie  a  bed " 

"  Bed  ! "  cried  John,  "  I  wish  thou 
could'st  sleep  in  lower  beds  at  once. 
Ecod  thou  should'st  have  'em  a'.  Bide 
till  I  coom  back,  ou'y  bide  till  I  coom 
back,  and  ecod  we  '11  mak'  a  day  of  it." 

Giving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and 
Nicholas  a  no  less  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  John  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  oiT;  leaving  Mrs.  Browdie  to  ap- 
ply herself  to  hospitable  preparations, 
and  his  young  friend  to  sti'oU  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  revisit  spots 
which  were  rendered  familiar  to  him 
by  many  a  miserable  association. 

Jolni  cantered  away,  and  arriving 
at  Dotheboys  Hall,  tied  his  horse  to  a 
gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  school- 
room door,  which  he  found  locked  on 
the  inside.  A  tremendous  noise  and 
riot  arose  from  witliin,  and,  applying 
his  eye  to  a  convenient  crevice  in  the 
wall,  he  did  not  remain  long  in  igno- 
rance of  its  meaning. 

The  news  of  Mv.  Squeers's  downfall 
had  reached  Dotheboys ;  that  was 
quite  clear.  To  all  appearance,  it  had 
very  recently  become  knoA\"n  to  the 
young  gentlemen ;  for  the  rebellion  had 
just  broken  out. 

It  was  one  of  the  brimstone-and- 
treaclc  mornings,  and  Mrs.  Squeers 
had  entered  school  according  to  cus- 
tom witli  the  large  bowl  and  spoon, 
followed  by  Miss  Squeers  and  the 
amiable  Wackford  :  who,  during  his 
father's  absence,  had  taken  upon  him 
such  minor  brandies  of  the  executive 
as  kicking  the-  pupils  with  his  iiailed 
boots,  pulling  the  hair  of  some  of  the 
smaller  boys,  pinching  the  others  in 
aggravating  places,  and  rendering  him- 
self, in  various  similar  ways,  a  great 
comfort  and  happiness  to  his  mother. 
Their  entrance,  whether  by  premedi- 
tation or  a  simultaneous  impulse,  was 
the  signal  of  revolt.  While  one  de- 
tachment nished  to  the  door  and 
locked  it,  and  another  mounted  on 
tiio  desks  aiid  forms,  the  stoutest  (and 


consequently  the  nevt^est)  boy  .seized 
the  cane,  and  confronting  Mrs.  Squeers 
with  a  stern  countenance,  snatched  off 
her  cap  and  beaver-bonnet,  put  it  oii 
his  own  head,  armed  himself  with  the 
wooden  spoon,  and  bade  her,  on  iiaiii 
of  death,  go  down  upon  her  knees, 
and  take  a  dose  directly.  Before  that 
estimable  lady  could  recover  herself, 
or  offer  the  slightest  I'etahation,  slie 
was  forced  into  a  kneeling  posture  by 
a  crowd  of  sliouting  tomientors,  and 
compelled  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  the 
odious  mixture,  rendered  more  than 
usually  savoury  by  the  immersion  in 
the  bowl  of  Master  Wackford's  head, 
whose  ducking  was  entrusted  to  an- 
other rebel.  The  success  of  this  first 
achievement  prompted  the  mahcious 
crowd,  whose  faces  were  clustered 
together  in  every  variety  of  lank  and 
half-starved  ugliness,  to  further  acts 
of  outrage.  The  leader  was  insisting 
upon  Mrs.  Squeers  repeating  her  dose. 
Master  Squeers  was  undergoing  an- 
other dip  in  the  treacle,  and  a  violent 
assault  had  been  commenced  on  Miss 
Squeers,  when  John  Browdie,  bursting 
open  the  door  with  a  vigorous  kick, 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  shouts, 
screams,  groans,  hoots,  and  clapping 
of  hands,  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead 
silence  ensued. 

"  Ye  be  noice  chaps,"  said  John, 
looking  steadily  round.  "  What 's  to 
do  here,  thou  yoong  dogs  ! " 

"  Squeers  is  in  prison,  and  we  arc 
going  to  run  away  ! "  cried  a  score  of 
shrill  voices.  "  We  won't  stoj),  we 
won't  stop  ! " 

"  Weel  then,  dinnot  stop,"  replied 
John,  "who  waants  thee  to  stop? 
Roon  awa'  loike  men,  but  dinnot  hurt 
the  women." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  the  shrill  voices, 
more  shrilly  still. 

"  Hurrah  ?"  repeated  John.  "Weel, 
hurrah  loike  men  too.  Koo  then, 
look  out.     Hip — hip — hip — huiTah  ! " 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  the  voices. 

"Hm-rah?  agean,"  said  John. 
"  Looder  still." 

The  boys  obeyed. 

"  Auoother  ! "  said  John.  "  Dinnot 
be  afeard  on  it.  Let  "s  have  a ?0(jd  'uji ! " 
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"Ilurnih  !" 

"  Noo  then,"  sal  J  Jolni,  "  let  "s  have 
van  moi'c  to  end  wi',  and  tlien  coot 
oiT  as  quick  as  vou  loike.  Tak'  a 
good  breath  noo — Sqaeers  be  in  jail — 
tlie  school's  brokkcn  oop — it's  a* 
ower — past  and  ganc — think  o'  tliot, 
and  let  it  be  a  hearty  'un  !     Hurrah  !" 

Such  a  chec-r  arose  as  the  walls  of 
Dothcboys  Hail  had  never  echoed 
before,  and  were  destined  never  to 
respond  to  again.  When  the  sound 
had  died  away,  the  school  was  empty, 
and  of  the  busy  noisy  crowd  which 
had  peopled  it  but  live  minutes  before, 
not  one  I'emaincd. 

"  Very  well,  Sir.  Browdie  !  "  said 
Miss  Squccrs,  hot  and  flushed  from 
tlie  recent  encounter,  but  vixeni.sh  to 
the  last ;  "  you  've  been  and  excited 
our  boys  to  run  away.  Now  see  if  we 
don't  pay  you  out  for  that,  sir  1  If  my 
pa  ii  unfortunate  and  trod  down  l)y 
lientmies,  we  're  not  goini;  to  be  basely 
crowed  and  conquered  over  Ijy  you 
tuid  Tilda.'' 

"■  Noa ! "  replied  John  l)hintly, "  thou 
bean't.  Tak'  thy  oath  o'  thot.  Thjnk 
betther  o'  us,  Fanny.  I  teli  'ee  both, 
that  I  'ni  glod  the  auld  man  has  been 
cau<;ht  out  at  last — doni'd  glod — but 
ye '11  Soulier  cncaf  wi'out  any  crowin' 
fra'  me,  and  I  be  not  the  mun  to  crow, 
nor  1)6  Tilly  the  lass,  so  I  tell  'ec  flat. 
More  than  thot,  I  tell  "ee  noo,  that 
if  thou  need'st  friends  to  help  thee 
Hwa'  from  this  place— dinnot  turn  up 
thy  nose,  Fanny,  thou  may  st — thou 'it 
fdind  Tilly  and  1  wi'  a  tiiout  o'  old 
times  aboot  us,  ready  to  lend  tliee 
a  bond.  And  when  I  say  thot,  dinnot 
think  1  be  asheamed  of  waa't  1  've 
deane,  for  I  say  agean.  Hurrah  !  and 
doni  the  schoolmeasther — thei'e  1  " 

His  parting  words  concluded,  John 
Urowdic  strode  heavily  out,  remounted 


his  nag,  put  him  once  more  into  a 
smart  canter,  and,  carolling  lu.-.l;ly 
forth  some  fragments  of  an  old  song, 
to  which  the  horse's  hoofs  rang  a 
merry  accompaniment,  sped  back  to 
his  pretty  wife  and  to  Nicholas. 

For  some  days  ai  terwards,  the  neigh- 
bouring, country  was  overrun  with 
boys,  who,  the  report  went,  IkuI  been 
secretly  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Browdie,  not  only  with  a  hearty  meal 
of  bread  and  meat,  but  with  .M.ndry 
shillings  and  sixpences  to  help  tlicni 
on  their  way.  To  this  nnnour  John 
always  returned  a  stont  denial,  which 
he  accompanied,  however,  with  a  lurk- 
ing grin,  that  rendered  the  suspicious 
doubtful,  and  fully  conlirmed  all  pre- 
vious believers. 

There  were  a  few  timid  young 
children,  who,  misera'olc  as  they  had 
been,  and  many  as  were  the  tears  they 
had  shed  in  the  wretched  school,  still 
knew  no  other  home,  and  had  formed 
for  it  a  sort  of  attachment,  which 
made  tliem  weep  when  the  bolder 
spirits  tied,  and  cling  to  it  as  a  refuge. 
Of  these,  some  were  found  crying  under 
hedges  and  in  such  places,  Irightened 
at  the  solitude.  One  had  a  dead  bird 
in  a  little  cage ;  he  had  wandered 
nearly  twenty  miles,  and  when  his 
poor  favourite  died,  lost  courage,  and 
lay  down  beside  him.  Another  w.i.s 
discovered  in  a  yard  hard  by  the 
school,  sleeping  with  a  dog,  who  bit  at 
those  who  came  to  remove  him,  and 
licked  the  sleeping  child's  pale  lace. 

They  were  taken  back,  and  seme 
other  stragglei'S  were  recovered,  but 
by  degrees  they  were  claimed,  or  loit 
again  ;  and,  in  coui-se  of  time,  Doilie- 
boys  Hall  and  its  last  breaking  up 
began  to  be  forgotten  by  the  neigh- 
bom's,  or  to  be  only  spoken  of,  as 
among  the  things  that  had  been. 
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WniiM  licr  term  of  mourning  had 
expired,  Madeline  gave  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  Nicholas  ;  and,  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  time,  Kate  became 
Mrs.  Frank  Cheeryble.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Miss 
La  Creevy  would  have  made  a  third 
couple  on  the  occasion,  but  they 
declined,  and  two  or  three  weeks  after- 
wai'ds  went  out  together  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  and,  coming  back 
with  merry  faces,  were  iound  to  have 
been  quietly  married  that  day. 

The  money  which  Nicholas  acquired 
in  right  of  his  wife  he  invested  in  the 
firm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  in  which 
Frank  liad  become  a  partner.  Before 
many  years  elapsed,  the  business  began 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  names  of 
"Cheeryble  and  Nickleby,"  so  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby's  prophetic  anticipations 
were  realised  at  last. 

The  twin  brothers  retired.  Who 
needs  to  be  told  that  they  were  happy  ? 
They  were  surrounded  by  happiness 
of  their  own  creation,  and  lived  but 
to  increase  it. 

Tim  Linkinv/ater  condescended, 
after  much  entreaty  and  brow-beating, 
to  accept  a  share  in  the  house  ;  but  he 
could  never  bo  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  the  publication  of  his  name  as 
»i  partner,  and  always  persisted  in  the 
l)unctual  and  regular  discharge  of  his 
clerkly  duties. 

He  and  his  Avife  lived  in  the  old 
house,  and  occupied  the  very  bed- 
chamber in  which  ho  had  slept  for 
four-and-forty  years.  As  his  wife  grew 
older,  she  became  even  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  hght-hcarted  little  ci-eature  ; 
and  it  v/as  a  common  saying  among 
their  friends,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which  looked  the  happier — Tim 
as  he  sat  calmly  smiling  in  his  elbow- 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  or  his 
brisk  little  wife  chatting  and  laughing, 
and  constantly  bustling  in  and  out  of 
liersj  on  the  other. 


Dick,  the  blackljird,  was  removed 
from  the  counting-house  and  pro- 
moted to  a  warm  corner  in  the  com- 
mon sitting-i'oom.  Beneath  his  cage 
hung  two  miniatures,  of  Mrs.  Linkin- 
water's  execution  ;  one  I'epresenting 
herself,  and  the  other  Tim  ;  and  both 
smiling  very  hard  at  all  beholders. 
Tim's  head  being  powdered  like  a 
twelfth  cake,  and  his  spectacles  copied 
with  great  nicety,  strangers  detected 
a  close  resemblance  to  him  at  tlie 
first  glance,  and  this  leading  them  to 
suspect  that  the  other  must  be  his 
wife,  and  emboldening  them  to  say 
so  without  scruple,  Mrs.  Linkinwater 
grew  very  proud  of  these  achievements 
in  time,  and  considered  them  among 
the  most  successful  likenesses  she  had 
ever  painted.  Tim  had  the  y>^'o- 
foundest  faith  in  them,  likewise  ;  for 
on»this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  they 
held  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  ever 
there  were  a  "  comfortable  couple" 
in  the  world,  it  was  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
Linkinwater. 

Ralph,  having  died  intestate,  and 
having  no  I'elations  but  those  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  such  enmity, 
they  would  have  become  in  legal 
course  his  heirs.  But  they  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  growmg  rich  on 
money  so  acquii'cd,  and  felt  as  though 
they  could  never  hope  to  prosper  with 
it.  They  made  no  claim  to  his  wealth; 
and  the  riches  for  which  he  had  toiled 
all  his  days,  and  burdened  his  soul 
vWth  .so  many  evil  deeds,  were  swept 
at  last  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and 
no  man  was  the  better  or  the  happier 
for  them. 

Arthur  Gride  was  tried  for  tlie  un- 
lawful possession  of  the  will,  which  ho 
had  either  procm-ed  to  be  stolen,  or  had 
dishonestly  acquired  and  retained  l)y 
other  means  as  bad.  By  dint  of  an 
ingenious  counsel,  and  a  legal  flaw,  he 
escaped  ;  but  only  to  undergo  a  worso 
punishment ;    for,  some  yeara  aftox". 
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wards,  his  house  was  broken  open  in 
the  night  by  robbers,  tempted  by  the 
runioui's  of  his  great  wealtli,  and  lie 
was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  went  beyond  the 
scjis  :it  neai'ly  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Squecrs,  and  in  the  course  of  nature 
never  returned.  Urooker  died  penitent. 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lived  abroad  for 
some  yeai^s,  coui'ted  and  caressed,  and 
in  high  repute  as  a  fine  dashing  fellow. 
Ultimately,  retui-ning  to  this  country, 
he  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt, 
aud  tJiere  perished  miserably,  as  such 
high  spii'its  generally  do. 

The  fix-st  act  of  Nicholas,  when  he 
became  a  rich  and  ]irosperous  mer- 
chant, was  to  buy  his  father's  old 
house.  As  time  crept  on,  and  there 
came  gradually  about  him  a  group  of 
lovely  children,  it  was  altered  and  en- 
larged ;  but  none  of  the  old  rooms  j 
V  ere  ever  pulled  down,  no  old  tree 
was  rooted  up,  nothing  with  which  i 
there  waq  any  association  of  bygone  i 
times  was  ever  removed  or  changed.  | 
Within  a  stone's-throw,  w;is  another 
retreat,  enlivened  by  children's  plea- 
sant voices  too  ;  and  here  was  Kate, 
with  many  new  cares  and  occupations, 
and  many  new  faces  coui-ting  her 
sweet  smile  (and  one  so  like  her  own, 
that  to  her  mother  she  seemed  a  child 
again),  the  same  true  gentle  creature, 
the  same  fond  sister,  the  .same  in  the 
love  of  all  about  her,  as  in  her  girlish 
days. 

Mrs.  Niekleby  lived,  sometimes  with 
her  (laughter,  and  sometimes  with  her 


son,  accompanying  one  or  otlier  of 
them  to  London  at  those  periods  when 
the  cares  of  business  obliged  both 
families  to  reside  there,  and  always 
preserving  a  gi-eat  appearance  of 
dignity,  and  relating  her  experiences 
(especially  on  points  conTieeted  with 
the  management  and  bringing-up  of 
childi-en)  with  much  solenmity  and 
importance.  It  was  a  very  long  time 
before  she  could  be  induced  to  receive 
Mrs.  Linkinwater  into  favour,  and  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  she  ever 
thoroughly  forgave  her. 

There  was  one  grey-haired,  quiet, 
harmless  gentleman,  who,  whiter  and 
summer,  lived  in  a  little  cottage  hai'd 
by  Nicholas's  house,  and,  when  he  was 
not  there,  assumed  the  superintend- 
ence of  aftairs.  His  chief  pleasiu'o 
and  delight  was  in  tlie  children,  with 
whom  ho  was  a  child  himself,  and 
master  of  the  revels.  The  little  people 
coidd  do  nothing  without  dear  New- 
man Noggs. 

The  grass  was  green  above  tlie 
dead  boy's  grave,  and  ti'odden  by  feet 
so  small  and  light,  that  not  a  daisy 
drooped  its  head  beneath  their  pres- 
sure. Through  all  the  si>ring  and 
summer-time,  garlands  of  fresh  Howers, 
wi-eathed  by  infant  hands,  rested  on 
the  stone  ;  and,  when  tlie  children 
caine  to  change  them  lest  they  should 
wither  and  be  pleasant  to  him  no 
longer,  their  eyes  lilled  with  tears,  ami 
they  spoke  low  and  softly  of  tJieir 
poor  dead  cousin. 
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